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Is  this  Tolumo — which  U  founded  oq  a  Course  of  Lectures 
liTerad  mi  the  TAWt>)l  IiuutuU.',  in  tUtaUm,  in  February  buiI 
Ifi'tn — I  havu  imJiTtakvo,  find,  U>  iluevribe  the  ant-iuut 
nan  wufltl,  including  botli  Honthcn  anil  Jcirinh  l^ciely, 
')Bto  wbtdi  ChnetuoitT  cutcrol,  and  in  which  it  firet  (.«t»b- 
iHbol  itMelf;  secondly,  lu  examine  the  New  Tiwlamcnt  docu- 
nmls  from  whicli  our  li iiuu-Kilge  vt  the  beginnings  of  the 
llinitian  religion  must  be  derived;  and  thirdly,  to  rli<M.-ua3 
KMDC  of  the  most  iaiportanl  U>p\cs  coimcc-t«(]  with  the  Life  of 
Jeeiu  and  tho  Apostoliu  Ago.  The  till»  given  to  th«  Li.'t;turcs 
WMi  thft  "Ilioe  of  Chrirtianity  and  ils  tlistorical  Environ- 
oicnt,"  the  hut  term  being  borrowed  fmm  the  9tu<tcnts  of  nat- 
itrml  wieticc;  but  finding  that  tliia  title,  although  a  g'ood 
cqtiivak'Dl  for  my  own  eonct'ptiou,  needed  explanation,  I  have 
exehuig^  it  for  one  expressed  in  plninrr  word«. 

TTndrr  the  first  of  the  beada  above  naraml,  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  for  Cliriatiauity  which  wad  furnifihix),  in  a  mors 
ext«-mal  way,  by  tho  unification  of  mankind  under  the  Koman 
Empire,  I  hare  dwelt  upon  tlic  I0&4  familiiir  but  more  deeply 
tDien»tin^  bruQch  of  the  topic — the  mental  and  moral  prep- 
orati'iJD  fur  tbo  ao9|H:l,  which  was  partly  the  result  of  the 
ttomao  polity,  but  which  flowed,  alw,  from  the  entire  dcvclop- 
Btent  of  the  ancient  religion  aud  pLiloraphy.  I  Bhould  be  glad 
to  inspire  tuy  n-ndcni  with  tli«  inter^t  wliicli  I  fc-ul  in  thin 
portion  of  the  Hihject,  oepecialiy  in  tracing  the  affinities  bo- 
liwen  Ihc  Dohlfst  pn^ducto  of  the  poelrj'  and  pliiiosopJiy  of 
AaUquity  uud  tbe  Christian  faith.     Tlio  bc^t  uf  tbo  Fulhcm} 


dit^cf^riKid  so  rIcArly  iho  pLxuliarity  of  tbo  Gospel,  and  tfaa 
lhgrt-c(^i» in;;))  of  I'liilo^ipliy  evaa  iu  iti<  lieett  ci(tiit£,  that  thvf 
ditl  not  f&a  to  ri<i-ugiii£e  Llie  largu  itivusuro  of  Lrutli  nrhich 
heathen  8iig«s  hnd  eiiilH>iiio<I  in  their  writings.  Jii^lin  Miirtjr 
tclla  ufl  that<7hmt  vaa  knuwn  m  purt  to  tWratra,  he  b^iog 
enlightened  by  the  AVoH.  ^  Aiij^iutino  vaa  roused  from  sctt- 
■unlily  and  ambition  hy  "ihe  incredible  ardor"  nhit^h  was  kiii- 
(ll<<d  iu  his  mitiil  by  u  i>ii»»a(^*  iu  thu  "Hortijnt>iiiH"  of  CiiMtro 
on  thfl  wortli  and  dignity  of  jihihrnophy,  and  burned,  as  be 
wys,  "to  rwnount  from  earthly  thin;;*  to  Ood."*  He  al- 
firnia  tliiit  Cliri^tianity  in  aa  uiil  ilk  tlis  creation.  *  He  speaks 
very  otlea  of  llic  n«ir  npj>n>a("h  nf  I^Utuuisui  lo  ChriBliaii  doe- 
trioe ; '  yrt  he  iWw  mtt  find  m  thn  riatoiiic  wriliiigs  a  way  of 
aalvation:  "No  ano hears  Chridt  call,  iu  ihueo  hooka— 'Cumo 
unto  inc  oil  yc  that  tabor.' "'  When  we  jml.*)  within  the  ctrel* 
of  Rovculwl  Religion,  and  mark  thu  diviui;  training  of  the 
Hfibretr  People,  In  ita  mirccasivo  etagts,  we  understand  how  il 
is  tnio  that  "  Salvation  ih  of  Uic  Jews  "  In  tlie  intrtwhictorj 
chapter,  I  have  dealt  with  this  topic,  and  hav«  illuetratcd  the 
maiiDBr  iu  which,  an  I  eoncoive,  the  gradually  devclojiiog  vhar- 
Bcter  of  Revelation  coutaiiw  a  solutiua  of  uioral  difficultiea  in 
tbo  Old  Tiwtament. 

la  the  Mcond  diTigioo  of  the  work,  I  have  to  take  the  reader 
into  the  field  of  New  Testament  critioii^m.  It  is  nocessary  to 
investigate  the  origin  and  credibility  of  the  New  Tcslameut 
histories,  in  the  light  of  niodiTii  researclua  and  controverwes* 
I  muftt  Iftavo  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  cajidor  and 
tlioroiighncm  with  which  the  investigations  tiudcr  thb  head 
have  heon  pursued.  No  one  who  has  kept  up  with  the  German 
liluruturv  ia  thta  province  can  fail  to  have  ohservml  that  the 

*  Apol.  IE.  ]C.  »  Coafem.,  iii.  7.  »  Rdractt,  I.  xlii.  3. 

*  E.  g.,  lie  Tora  Rclipone.  3,  *  Conrew..  vlL  S7. 

*  Tn  «  btmer  vorfc,  (Akviyt  m  iJn  fiiiperwiliirat  Origin  €^  Chvlimitf, 
18C5;  3d  ed.,  1870],  PMne  of  Uitac  quatlnnn  wi^c  conridorod.  In  tbo 
pcoKnt  viiltinif  notliiiiK  m  reproduced  rmm  tfmC  work ;  but  I  Imvf  inki-n 
tllc  liborty  oocuioo&lly  to  nfer  to  It  for  a  raore  full  dwcuwiun  «f  certnin 
bIm^cIbI  to|>in. 
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grouod  Ukea  hj  the  Tilbiiigeo  «hool  r»pectiiig  tbc  "ten- 
or tbeologicnl  bias,  of  tlie  fine  two  GwspeU,  and  ofilnj 
Dg*  of  Luke,  is  not  aow  luiiiatmaod  by  m(ii!4  of  aa  indo 
udeul  spml,  Bueh  &i  Kciiss,  EIoltMUilun,  bud  Mang<»l<i.  Is 
;fju  much  to  beliuVB  that  a  siiitilar  rotrofpvssion  may  be  ex- 
ffo-ttd  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gufipel?  Tlie  tt¥o  great  crili- 
cal  i)ue0tioiu  an  the  ctoditulity  of  tlic  Acts,  ami  the  autlior- 
lup  i>f  Ibis  Gospel.  Oo  tb«  first  of  these  questioiui,  w  it 
in  to  me.  the  moBt  enlightened  erilieiam  is  raoviog 
Uly  towards  a  geoer«l  recognitioa  of  tlie  trust wordiiucM 
Luko.  Respocting  the  Fourth  GoBpol,  there  arc  no  (irescnt 
n|^  of  Ml  approocbiui;  unfiaiiuity  of  judgineot.  For  one,  I 
catuiot  bring  myself  to  believe  thut  thin  Go«tK!l  was  iiiaiiurao- 
tuml  by  a  Chruitiaii  believer  early  in  the  second  contury,  and 
paJiaed  off  do  the  diiircliot  of  A«ia  where  Johu  bad  lived  aud 
(Bed.  For  the  Attempt  of  Keiia  and  Scbolteu  to  drive  the 
AposUe  out  of  AaitL  can  only  be  eoiutdere'l  tu  a  desperate  ex- 
fediaiit  to  escape  a  ooDclnunn  which  seeiim  iucvitable  from 
be  fiMTt  of  his  having  lived  und  taught  there.  Wbilc  i  reject 
extreme  positions  of  the  Tilbingeo  whool,  I  should  be  the 
to  d«iy  that,  directly  or  iD<]irec[ly,  by  itA  ngcney,  and 
^^Nxnally  by  the  labom  of  the  late  Dr.  Baur,  a  flood  of  light 
has  bfen  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament  period.  What  life 
aim]  movement  there  vton  in  Uic  Apostolic  age  I  What  inomeD- 
qaestioDS  were  agitated  among  the  Apostles  tiicmselvcs ! 
That  a  progreas  of  doctrine  among  tliem  I  And  how  wide  of 
mark,  in  many  paniciilani,  is  the  popular  apprchcuaiou  of 
opeuiiigera! 
After  having  formed  a  Judgment  of  the  character  and  value 
the  original  tlocuiiieots,  iJie  way  is  open  for  tlie  cousidera- 
ion  of  certain  main  points  in  tbc  life  und  ministry  of  Jeeus, 
together  with  the  leading  cvccW  in  the  Apostolic  ftga  Tlio 
ebapien  undor  thU  head  conclude  with  a  description  of  tho 
^haiacteriBlie  features  of  early  Christianity. 

la  prosecuting  the  studies,  tlie  results  of  which  are  included 
thia  volume,  I  have  resorted  to  the  primary  aourcca ;  oud  i 


venture  to  liope  tliat,  hero  and  there,  especially  in  tlie  jmrt 
relating  to  the  N<:w  Tt^tament  nritiogs  and  their  cotitcnu,  I 
luvo  bocn  nble  to  sot  fortli  i^omo  poinU  in  a  wioowliat  cleoror 
light  thmi  lias  lieen  dune  hcrulol'nre.  Wlit-ni  I  have  Wx-ii 
usiatcd  by  ctio  lubunt  of  utbcrs,  it  is  Little  to  Miy  tbut  I  havu 
e&eix:)eod  no  iodepvudeut  judgntuat,  and  hare  tested  statt^nicnts 
ud  opinions  by  the  cvidenvo  on  whic-h  thuy  cluliu  to  rest.  I 
wifih,  however,  to  give  full  crwlil  lo  tlie  raodein  writon  to 
whnni  I  am  most  indchtetl.  Upoa  tlio  iirwk  ruligion  I  ain 
utidcr  large  obligatioua  to  the  oxcellcnt  treatisea  of  Na^^ils- 
bach  on  tlic  HoiHcrie  and  PtMn^homerie  Tlieology,'  Although 
I  bate  been  gnid«»l  by  him,  to  a  cuiisidvralile  exwjil,  even 
in  the  order  of  to]>i[»,  yet  it  is  proprj  to  say  that  in  al- 
iQost  all  r-HSM,  the  illustrative  passages  from  thu  aDoiont  au- 
thors wore  solcctwl  by  myaeif,  in  my  own  reading.'  Vpoa 
the  hifttory  of  the  Jenii,  and  tlieir  sorial  and  religious  life,  I 
mu&t,  dm,  gratefully  own  my  indcbtcdnraa  to  Eu-ald.  Hia 
faults — his  arroguiit  tcmiiLT  in  rukliuu  to  other  scliolara,  aud 
the  doj^matio  lone  in  vhii^h  unverilied  eoujcvturcs  are  put  oa  a 
level  with  demonstrated  truth — lie  on  the  sur&ce,  and  aro 
patent  to  all.  But  not  le«a  uhrioiis  are  hia  profound  and 
exaci  Icarninjr.  with  which  is  blendetl  a  rare  ability  to  t,viza 
oa  comprehensive  points  of  view,  and,  I  will  ad<l,  his  ujiaf- 
Iboted  piety.  I  have  derivt^l  ai<l  from  the  rooent  Gomiaa 
works  oa  tbe  coDteniporary  bistory  of  the  times  of  Ohri«t. 
Ilausrath  I  liave  coneitlted  with  profit,  although  I  diffrr 
videJy  from  his  critical  views;  but  tho  coodeoMd,  locid,  and 


'  Dio  tiomcrikchc  Theologio  in  ilircm  Z<uaBiiB«ihaDt:e  d^rgoitclll. 
Ton  titrl  Fri*«lri»'h  NiKi-UWh,  l.tHO,  Die  RnctibonifrLiclie  Tlieolo^ie 
(Im  grinc'htKvh.  Votlu-glaiibetu  bin  nut  Aloinmifr,  darpNibjlU  von  Dr. 
Karl  Frieddcli  Nugclabnoh,  Prof  'I.  Pliilolog.  xa  Krlanjitni.     18B7. 

*  The  t^xirnrl*  frum  Iliuncr  nrc  iiiri-n  fmm  Mr  Itrruit'a  lniii«lalion ; 
lho«e  frflm  .tlAchTluA  aa4  Sojihof  lo>  from  Uw  tranaUtiona  by  Mr,  ['lump- 
Irvi  «nd  thu  ikmibkoi  from  Pluto  arc  cited  from  I'rof  JowetlV  vTj«iim 
(Dm  cd.  in  4  rols.,  1801).  Bill  I  ha*e  uwially  giTun  lliv  originjil  u>st 
of  the  uiiicnt  mothon,  for  llt4  bei>c6t  of  thow  who  prefer  lo  Iraui-lulv  for 
(benselvca. 
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Uioruugb  voj-k  of  SchQtet,'  which  confinea  itaeii  to  tlie  Jevia^ 
I  linve  f^iuod  of  great  tterrk's.  IX'ivnbourg,  ujnoiig  otlien^i 
hiu  »uj>ptip<l  me  villi  infornmtiiia  front  Rabliiiiicat  sources;] 
Gfrorer  has  hern  useful  ujioq  the  mibjcct  of  the  Jewish  The 
oloj^  ia  Uia  linic  of  (Jhmt.  I  have  aol  aegU-ctcd  the  inodcm 
Hubrvw  soholAffl,  Josl,  Grati,  Howfulil,  U«igi<r,  and  utlicra. 
On  variodg  pniotsrif  .TevrUh  hUtory  I  have  rcfcrnnl  with  od- 
TMilAgc  to  UUiuaii,  aud  to  the  gruphic  im^os  of  HliuUuj'.  As 
to  Ramno  custunu  aud  maati«»t  I  owo  niuat  to  the  vuiupuct 
oail  v.'cl)-<lige(!te(l  trcuttm of  FriLtlliiiKlc^r.*  Although  I  cnQnot 
Rlwaysfidlutr  him  totliufull  Rxl<'.iit,u]  hit>  judgnicnu  ri'*iji«otiuff 
aodcnt  moaety,  vhcrcs  thcjr  dejiart  from  the  usual  opinions,  I 
bav«  drawa  frutJy  Crom  tlie  Uivulunhle  HWr«  <^f  fiu.tti  whith  bo 
bu  coUc«t«i.  As  regards  ihc  Hi^fomi*  of  Au^^iUis,  lite  wuric 
of  M.  Boiwier  on  the  Iloniau  R^Ugioik  from  Augustus  to  tho 
AoIooiueA,  has  been  of  advauUij^.  Tfie  HUtmre  da  Theories 
d  iea  Idict  Mvralea  ^is  tAtUu[mU,  of  AI.  Dcuiis  biu  brought 
lenr  iitt«nlion  ciorlAin  Mpocts  of  this  subject  which,  mtliout 
its  mid,  I  might  tmvc  overloolced.  When  n  nUiili'iit  iii  G^r* 
«auy  I  tronalut^Mi,  uiid  published  iu  au  Atncricuu  Jouroul.* 
■n  Eemy  nf  Xi»ndi'r  on  the  Rclnliuii  of  Greciau  to  Christian 
ethics.*  That  Kstiay,  more  tb&o  aQTthing  else,  has  stimuUted 
mo  to  the  study  of  Greek  Philiwophy  in  this  i«irtii;ii1ar  rcla^ 
tk>n,  and  some  of  its  thoughts  will  no  dauht  be  found  id  the 
chapter  oo  that  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  critical  discuuioiis  upon  the  New  Testa- 
It  books,  iind  upou  the  early  Christitia  history,  I  hnve  not 
lien  to  mnJce  reftrcopcs  to  the  copious  litemturc  any  far- 
ther thim  ttvA  abeolately  needful.     It  seemed  uiidesiniblo  to  do 

I  LelirfMeli  d.  NcntMtnmonlt.  Zcllgmchiclit«,  von  Dr.  VxaW  Si^hdrer. 
A.  o.  ProC  A.  Tbeo).  su  I>tu|ni!)[.     187-1. 

*  DcinivllunK'-iiaaad.  Silt«n£t«ohichleBoiiMln'l.  Z^itvon  AiiRiiit  bis 
lom  Aai^Kiig  d,  Antonliw.     Von  I^dwig   Pricdtuntli-r,  Pro{c«Mir  in' 
Kfinijp»bcfg.     Tb.  i.  {ed.  4).  1873 ;  Th.  U.  (ed.  S),  l»7i ;  Tb.  ili.  vlSTI ). 

'  mtiliMbcctt  fmen,  vol.  z. 

*  WtHcodutlU.  AbbuKHungeo,  von  Dr.  Augtut  Ncondei'i  pp.  I'lO- 
D4-  (IS&l.) 
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more  in  tha  direction,  as  I  haro  writien,  not  for  Sfho!ar«  aiiJ 
rnini»tcr9  alone,  but  alao  for  tlic  cullivatcd  (lublic  wlio  are  inler- 
ct^U-d  in  ituc'li  inquiriEs.  Besidiw,  the  heat  warlc!«  oii  the  lutroduc- 
tiou  to  till)  Nvw  'iVt^luiiiPiit  t^uppl}'  llik  int'uniialioa,  and  tbo  stu- 
dent lia»  nr.vss  to  tlie  accurate  luul  cxliauHlive  bildiographifal 
Articlia  tti  ProJuMor  Abbot,  iu  the  AuicricaiL  cdilioii  of  HiuitLi'e 
Bible  Dii7tit>nttrr.  ll  jpveB  me  pleasure  lo  express  the  obliga* 
Liiiri!-  i  »ii>  uud»r  to  ihu  nritiiigu  vf  I*rufL«sur  LifjIiU'uut.  Tbc 
frequent  references  vliicli  I  liavo  naturally  been  let!  to  make 
tu  Uiem,  indicate  Ijcttur  than  any  vrorda  of  culu^  con  da,  my 
Sppreviatiou  »( the  iiiuholarahip,  c-Bi)(It>r,  aud  critical  tact  which 
charftvtorizo  lliura.  Thoeu  who  liuvu  long  bwu  ocx'ustoiiiud 
to  loolc  to  the  Ciernian»  to  lead  the  way  in  thctse  studies  muat 
hull  with  p«;uliiir  mttflfuctiuu  Uio  appearance,  in  our  own  luu- 
guage,  of  works  of  so  hi^i  merit.  The  writings  of  Lightfoot, 
We«ti\)tt,  Etlicutt,  JowL'tt,  Staulcy,  Di(Hiu»iioiii«  like  those  of 
Mr.  Ilatton  and  of  Mr.  Monday  upon  the  Fourth  Goopel,  even 
tJic  KKBUys  of  Mattbcw  Arnold,  uiiButisrHctciry  u»  iiiauy  of  the 
opiuiotu  expitMod  iu  tliein  may  be,  and  the  anonytnoua  work 
eolilled  *'  SupematuPal  Ri'liglou,"  which  reproduces  tlie  mmt 
OXtrane  tlieoriu  of  iho  Tdbingen  Sclinol,  all  iiidicato  that  the 
barren  age  of  English  Tboolot;y,  iu  Uie  department  of  Criii- 
cisro,  is  fact  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  remains  for  me  to  make  my  grateful  aeknowledgmcatA  to 
my  frietHht,  Mr.  W.  !>.  Kingaley,  and  Proiwwur  U.  It.  Packard 
of  Yale  College,  for  tbe  aaMstance  which  they  haro  giveo  nie 
niiile  this  volunio  huet  beou  paadof;  through  th«  prow. 


Haw  llATUi,  8tpt*mb*r.  tSTT. 
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CHAPTEK 


H     TlIE    NAlVltE  OP    CHRlSTtANIl-Y   AKD    ITS  I1RI.ATIOH  TO 
H  JEWIim   JUfP   USATHEN   KELIGIOXa. 

IH  CBRiBTUNirr  is  on  liiEtorical  religion.  It  is  mode  up 
~  of  tvcols,  or,  to  Ray  the  least,  springs  out  of  events  whicii, 
however  peculiar  in  tlieir  ori^n,  form  a  psrt  of  tlic  history 
of  mankind.  This  cliHroctt-riiiLio  of  Ciiriiitianity  is  aug- 
gettfd  on  tha  Eret  |>ug«  of  the  New  TcMtainctil^  where  we 
find  tlie  gcnpal»>gy  of  J«<U9  cnrricil  back,  through  Davi<i, 
to  Ahraham,  the  pn^coiCor  uf  the  Uobrew  uultoii.  Tlie 
ErangeliA  Luke,  m  Gcnlile  by  birth,  fcts  his  narrative  in 
connection  with  universal  history.  He  tells  ns  thiit  "in 
the  fiftet'uth  year  «f  the  rciyn  of  Tiljeriiw  Ciesar,  Ponliua 
Pilate  being  governor  of  Juden,"  Herod  and  others  ruling 
in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  dUtric'tit,  Annas  and  Caiupluts 
being  the  high  priests  at  JcnLsnlcm,  there  began  the  series 
of  evGflta  which  he  projM»ai  to  record.*  He  will  describe 
tniiisKTtions  that  took  place,  at  a  definite  epoch,  in  a  par- 
ticular province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  the  lin«ftge  ^ 
of  Jtsus  he  fblIo\rs  Inek  to  Adam.*  The  ApnKtIe  PanI  re-  H 
fiu*  to  ihc  birili  of  Christ  as  having  occnrrwl  "when  llic 


I 
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nol  only  that  a  certain  measure  of  time  must  run  out,  but 
tJuit  n  train  of  liistorical  events  aiul  cliaiigps  miifit  otvur 
which  have  the  coming  of  Chrint  for  tlmir  proper  seqticiioc. 
Of  the  nature  of  thvse  atiteoiclonlg  in  the  previous  course 
of  hintory,  he  spoakfl  when  he  him  occaqlon  to  (ILsc'iitw  the 
relation  of  the  Mosaic  disperiMation  to  the  Cliristiaii,  and 
lo  imoi  out  the  aims  of  Providenee  in  reganl  to  the  Gen- 
tile natlonH.  It  was  formerly  a  mistake  of  both  Orlhoilox 
Hud  Rationalist  to  look  upon  C1)ri!>tiaii!t/  too  exclusively 
88  a  system  of  tloctriiie  atldi-c^'^ed  to  tlie  iiuderetaiKlin^ 
Kevelation  has  been  thought  of  as  a  communication  writ- 
ten on  high,  !ind  let  duwn  from  tlic  skies, — delivered  ta 
men  as  the  Sibylline  books  n-cre  said  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Tarquiii.  Or,  it  hus  been  considered,  like  the 
philusopbieal  ^ystenl  of  Plato,  a  creation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, bon'ing  itself  with  the  problems  of  life  and  des- 
tiny; the  tacit  assumption  in  either  ea^c  being  that  Chris- 
tianity IB  merely  a  iKuIy  of  doctrine.  The  tnitb  U  that 
Revelation  ia  at  the  core  hialoricul.  It  ia  ciubraced  in  a 
series  of  tmnKtctions  in  wlileb  men  act  and  participate,  hut 
which  are  rrfenible  nmnifeslly  to  an  extmordinary  agency 
of  God,  who  tbua  dischiBcs,  or  rcvcal«  Himself  The  rni- 
pematnnil  element  docs  not  exclude  the  natural;  miratile 
If  not  m:igic.  Over  and  atiovc  teaching,  there  arc  laws, 
institutions,  providential  guidiince,  dcliYcnin<x;,  and  jii<lg- 
ment  Here  ia  the  groond-work  of  Revelation.  For  the 
interpretation  of  thta  extraordinary  and  exceptional  lino 
of  bislimcsl  phenomena,  prophets  and  apnatles  are  raised 
up, — men  inspired  to  Hfl  the  veil  nnd  explain  the  dealing 
of  heaven  with  men.  Here  is  the  doctrinal  or  theoretical 
aide  of  Revelation,  These  individuals  behold  with  nn  open 
ej'c  the  sigDiGcnnec  of  the  events  of  which  they  are  wit- 
nesBOS,  or  participants.  Thcfstct^  of  secular  history  reqniro 
to  be  illumtniLted  by  philoiiopUy.     Analt^gouK  to  tbi^  office 


i!o30|jhy,  is  thcautliorilativc  cx|x>3itiwn  and  comment 
wiiioli  wc  find  in  the  Scriptures  along  with  llic  iiistorical 
The  dortrinal  element  is  not  a  thing  indepeDdent, 
purely  theoretic,  diswnnected  from  the  realities  of  life  ami 
birtoiy.  These  lii'  at  the  foumlntion  ;  on  them  everything 
of  a  didactic  nature  in  based.  Thia  fiict  will  be  irapresaively 
^ibvitxis  to  one  who  will  compare  the  Bible,  as  to  plan  and 
rtraelure,  witli  the  Komii. 

Tlie  diaracter  of  Revelution  is  less  likely  to  be  misenn-.  "\ 
neivnl  wliQQ  tlie  design  of  Revelatiun  is  kept  in  view.  The 
^^Und  in  not  m  satisfy  the  enrinsiiy  of  ihoso  who  "iieek  afier 
^Kviiidoni,"  by  the  Kulutiun  of  mi-lapbysicral  jirobteiiLH.  The 
goorl  oflered  is  not  scleneo,  but  salvation.  Thti  final  cause 
of  llcvelatinn  i»  the  recovery  of  men  to  mmniiinion  witli 
God  ;  that  is,  to  true  religion.  Whatever  knowledge  is  cota- 
niunlcaljed  U  trilnitary  to  this  end. 

Hence  the  jfrand  aim,  under  the  OKI  Di»(ten8ation  and 
the  New,  wws,  not  the  production  of  a  Rook,  but  the  traiu- 
ing  of  a  people.  To  raise  up  und  truin  up  a  nation  that 
«}iouId  liccomc  a  fit  instniment  tor  the  moral  regeneration 
of  mankind  wa*  the  nini  of  the  old  system.  A  deep  con- 
irioUdm-»  uf  thl:^  high  providential  dr»igii  oonnoctcd  with 
Ikem  as  a  people,  per^'iides  tUx-.  Hebrew  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  darkest  hours  of  their  national  lii.'^tory, 
this  oonvietion  burets  forth  in  the  exultant  Htraina  uf  pro> 
ptKcnr.  The  porpose  of  Provideiiee  might  be  im[>crf(!clly 
understood,  crudely  defined,  CHpeeinlly  tu  the  earlier  ages; 
it  might  even  engemler  pride  and  niirniWDC&i,  and.  be  turned 
into  a  spring  of  fanatieism ;  yet  it  was  a  great,  inspiring 
Ckith,  and  lias  been  jn^itilictl  by  the  hietorj'  of  mankind  down 
to  the  present  hunr.  The  Hebrew  people  were  in  tlic  end 
fitted  for  the  office  which,  even  iu  tJie  far-distant  pu^t,  they 
bad  e\pcctod  to  fulfill. 

Under  tbe  new  or  Cliristiaa  system,  tJio  object  wax  not 
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)f!8s  tlw  training  of  a  pc»n|ilfi;  oot,  however,  willi  any  limi- 
taticms  of  nioe.  Tho  fruit  of  the  sj-stero  was  lo  be  «  com- 
munity of  roon  who  should  be  "the  light  of  tlie  world," 
and  *'lhe  salt  of  the  earth." 

The  Soj-iptuixs  which,  whfn  coUected  into  a  vohitnc,  are 
called  tlic  Bible,  are  llif  rcconU  and  moniiiucnts  of  UiU  long 
pnjrww of  divine  training.  Tbey  arc  Uieoriginal  docnmenis 
through  which  we  gt'l  nii  autlientic  knowlcdgu  of  tbi;t  lii;*- 
tnrical  process  in  its  coni*enitive  stages.  Whether  narra- 
tives, devotional  Iyri<»,  ethical  treatises,  the  fervid  utlerauocs 
of  propheiji,  or  the  didactic  and  admonitory  IftltTB  of 
Apotstli^i, — theoompihition  of  these  writings  iutoa  volume 
was  not  included  in  the  intention  of  their  several  antliors. 
These  wrote,  as  thej*  weit*  nioveil  lo  write,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  circumslant-ts  that  :«iirT(Punded  them ;  in  some 
cBSffl  to  meet  special  exigencies,  in  all  cnees  for  the  |«irtica- 
lar  benefit  of  those  to  whom  their  eomfKinitionH  were  de- 
livered. In  the  growtli  of  the  Bible  the  providential  de- 
sigD  outrau  tlic  ihoughUi  and  pur|K)ecti  of  tlie  individual 
writers. 

The  gmnd  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  connecting 
thread  t]iat  runs  lhruuj;li  the  entire  oourM!  of  divine  [Reve- 
lation. Wc  behold  a  kingdom,  planted  in  the  remote  pa.st, 
and  carried  forward  to  its  rijic  development,  by  a  series  of 
tnmsaetioutt  in  which  the  agency  of  fiod  mingles  in  an 
altogether  peculiar  ii\"ay  in  the  current  of  human  aflairs. 
There  is  a  mautfiwtation  of  God  in  act,  and  deed.  Verlwil 
((mehing  is  the  commcnliiry  attached  to  the  historic  fa<*, 
CDtturing  to  the  latter  its  true  menning.  For  example,  llie 
emancipation  oF  the  Israeiitcs  from  bonilagc  in  I'^typt  wna 
the  landing  illustration  of  the  characler  of  Goil.  ycho  ru- 
vcalcd  Himself  in  that  aet,  and  the  if>-mbol  of  the  great 
redemption  from  nin,  it.'ielf  not  le«a  an  act  and  achievement 
than  the  event  which  pre6gured  it.     All  A]K«tulicdoclriu« 
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is  the  expoRilion  of  ihe  evcnU  of  the  Gospel  Uisiary — an 
unveiliitg  of  tiieir  true  import. 

The  hUtoriml  haws  of  Clirifitiimity  tnnrks  th«  distirwfion 
belwc-eu  Climtiftu  itioolu^  and   tnotntihy&ical  pbiloeopliy. 
The  start ing-|ioiiit  of  the  philctwiplier  is  tlie  intuitions  of 
the  miiiJ:  on  iheui  u  a  fuuudutiun,  willi  tlie  aid  of  It^ic, 
he  baildfi  ap  liis  sjstctn.     His  only  [xtstiilatm  arc  tho  data 
,  dT  cuusciousucas.     In  ChritiLimi  theology,  on  tlio  contrary, 
*'mv  begin  with  lads  ivcordtnl  in  history,  and  explore,  with 
tbe  aid  uf  inspired  authors,  ilieir  ratiooalu.    To  revente 
^tliie  conrK,  and  seek  to  evolve  the  Christian  religion  nut  of 
>iMcioaSDCss,  to  trausiiiute  its  coiiteiit.-^  into  a  spc-ciitucivc 
stem,  after  the  niiuincr  of  tlic  Pantheistic  thinltnrs  in 
Gt-rmnny,  is  not  icss  fulitL-  tlutn  would  bc!  thu  prctvmx  to 
construct  Ami>riaui  history  with  nu  referencu  to  the  Puri- 
tan emigration,  the  lUvolnlionary  war,  or  Uie  Southern 
K^'hcllion.     The  distiDftivc  cs&eiioc  of  ChrUlianiiy  cvopo- 
jstcs  iu  on  «fiorL  like  Uiat  undertaken  by  Schellitig  in  hiii 
Learticr  system,  and  by  Hegel,  to  identify  it  with  a  process 
of  thought. 

f?hrUtianity  •)tand<)  in  or^nic  connection  with  the  Old 
TcHtaraont  n-Ugiou,  hotb  being  purls  of  a  gratlualiy  devel- 
oping Bvatem. 

Of  the  ITehr«:w  ppopip,  Ewnld  writes:  "The  history  of 
this  ancient  (leople  ii*,  at  the  foundation,  the  hi^toi^'  of  the 
Iroe  rebgton  paAning  tlimugh  all  the  stagts  of  pmgresa  by 
Ivhich  it  ntlflincd  to  ita  consummation;  the  rellf;iou  which, 
'  on  this  narrow  territory,  advanaM  through  all  strugghs  to 
complete  victonr,  and  at  length  reveals  itself  in  it»  fiill 
glory  and  might,  to  tlio  end  that,  tipreuding  abroad  by 
its  own  irretistible  enci^',  it  may  never  vanish  away, 
bub  may  bceonic  the  eternal  heritage  and  blessing  of  all 
mtioiu."' 

■  Qnch.  i.  VoUiM  land,  !.  ». 


The  Christuiu  religioii  docs  not  pmfvss  to  spring  from  an 
absututclj*  new  am)  intlci>endent  begiiiuiug.  The  vcr/ 
Damv  ''C'lirist"  is  an  OUI  Tcslamcut  title.  The  Founder 
of  Cliristiaiiity,  ami  liis  immwliat*  lliUo\Yi.-re,  were  Jcvrs, — 
curuist  Ix'lievers  in  tlic  dyctriiit  of  Muses  and  tiio  prophets. 
X*''or  all  tliut  tJie)-  did  aud  taught,  they  claimed  aumc  kind 
of  warnint  in  the  Old  Testaiaciit  Scriiitiircfl,  which  Ihcy 
oonataiitiy  cited.  We  have  scanty  infoi-uiation  relative  to 
the  childhood  nnd  youth  of  Jcaiw;  but  thcra  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  one  book  in  his  hand-i,  the  od«  book  that, 
more  tbau  auy  other  external  influence,  evoked  within  him 
tbo  coDScnousncss  of  his  peculiar  relntion  to  God,  and  office 
nmon^  men,  was  the  Old  T^tamcnt.  An  lie  brooded  over 
its  contents,  this  conwiou^ncsx,  indiiitinct  in  his  i>arlii«t 
ycmra,  gnulunlly  assumed  the  cleameu  and  eertaiiKy  of  an 
intuition.  When  he  would  devliiro  to  his  own  townsmen 
at  Nnairolh  wlio  ho  wn»,  nnd  wlint  his  work  was  to  be,  he 
took  in  hv>  liami  tlie  roll  of  thu  Proplici  Isaioh,  and  read  a 
passage  from  itA  Thft  New  Testament  Id  steeped  m  the 
Old.  The  Greek  of  tlio  Now  Testament  i;*  tinged  through- 
out with  tlie  Hebrew  idiom,  and  betniys,  in  matter  as  well 
as  in  style,  on  every  pago,  the  influence  of  Cho  ancient 
bookfl.     "Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."* 

It  IB  cqurtlly  trii'*,  however,  that  CbriAlianity  U  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  Old  Testament  religion.  Jt  is  a  further 
•itfp  in  the  pmgrces  of  Revelation.  What  miwhicf  has  re- 
salted  from  overhKiking  this  truth,  and  from  treating  the 
mrlier  and  later  dispens.ationH  as  in  all  reMjierts  oii  a  level! 
Tlia  Mosaic  legislation  has  been  sonieticncs  considen-d  a 
])oi'fect  model  for  political  conmiuniticB  t»)  follow,  in  Chris- 
tian time*.  Rcligioiw  iuttilcranL-c  has  appeale<l  in  «;lf-de- 
feiioo  to  ITebrew  enantiiientB,  But  the  Old  Tcstuiuctit  re- 
ligion n-a.*i  an   imperfcet,  bcmutsc  an  inrboate  e'mtcm.     It 
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wis  mHimefital,  iii(T«doc(or)r  to  somethinjf  better,  by  wliich 
it  VMS  eventually  to  be  supcpswlwl.  The  Kingdom  of  G<xl 
Mietcd  at  the  outset  in  a  imtioiml  form,  in  tiio  form  of  a. 
ihecx-ntio  Btnle.  A  civil  wmmunity  was  cstablishd,  to 
which  Ood  n^uotcd  the  relation  of  a,  Inw-givpr.  Civil, 
moral,  and  retigiuus  eQautmentK — Ntctutct)  frnmcd  to  meet 
tHnporary  ooeds  aod  couditious,  and  luws  n-hit-li  have  an 
unrhangisble  vaUdily — wens  niiiif(l«l  indiVriniinatdy  in 
one  code,  tli«  design  l>eing  to  set  the  eiilite  lilo  in  a  dtred 
nlatton  to  Gud,  and  to  (rain  a  i^ingle  |)eu[)le  in  llie  ^i^mpnts 
of  true  religion.  In  this  nnMViit  form  nf  llic  Kingdom  of 
God,  »n  cxt(.Tnality  lK-luuge<l  to  it  'ft-liit-h  it  was  declined  to 
ontgruw,  and  finally  lo  iihufHc  ofT.  Talcing  our  stjiiid  back 
It  llic  urgauizatirm  of  the  tlieoctacy,  we  caa  sec  how  llie  two 
ilivcrse  elemeutfi  that  coalc«cc  in  it»  stnirtiirei  matt  inevi- 
tably diaiolve  llivir  unity,  and  wc  can  dlviiif  the  struggles 
(liat  must  eTcntuuUy  arise  from  th«  conflict  of  thc«c  clc- 
■DcntK,  and  from  the  inijHirfecl  disix-rnnicnt  of  thoir  innlual 
relationa.  There  wa3,  ou  the  one  liaud,  the  political,  na- 
tional eletDent,  local  and  limited  in  its  very  nature;  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  element  of  religion  and  tlie 
doctrine'  of  Gcxl,  in  its  nature  nnivcnud  and  impartial. 
WIkd  the  time  shall  come  for  this  element  to  hurst  the 
botMU  that  coi)5ue  it,  will  the  local  and.  temporary  polity 
be  reoily  to  give  way?  Will  n«>t  men  cling  to  it  as  an  cod 
in  itiwlf  ?  The  whwle  history  of  Ltpael  is  the  record  of  the 
expansion  of  the  germ  of  pure  rctigtoit,  until  th«  timd 
Uiunld  conte  for  it  to  sejvirate  completely  from  tlie  entan- 
glements of  the  ihorM'ratic  |>o]ib,'. 

It  is  jilain  Lliat  Hut  roliginiti  eonw^natnisK,  or  the  gene- 
ral type  of  rt-'ligious  ideas  aixl  fwlings,  rised  lii^dior  and 
higher  as  we  ^tx*^  from  one  epoch  to  anothor  of  Hf^hrcw  hi»- 
(Ofy.  Ooly  by  de^ees  did  that  whieh  was  latent  in  the 
Klation  asittmcd  by  Crod  tou'm'ds  men  como  to  the  light. 
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nsilui  of  llie  dcati,  is  u  dark,  gltinniy,  hu bt-crnuicnn  abotlu, 
H  H  Uml  of  shudovra  ami  futxctfulriuas.  Advancing  to  n  luter 
nge,  we  fiud  ia  sointr  of  llic  Psalicis  brigliler  liojjts  Toe  the 
riglitcoui^,  and  retxi liutioa  anticijKitcd  for  tlie  wicked.  In 
the  CQDonical  books  written  last,  irarnorlality  and  tbc  iwur- 
rrction  are  distinc-tly  UMK-rted.  Tim  rcwanl»  and  pniiiHli- 
mcnts  of  the  law  were  temporal.  Tlie  s<bii^  of  a  ctiorul  go- 
vernment n'as  kept  alive  \>y  viiiiblt'  allutmenttf  of  juaticc, 
witkin  tlie  circle  of  earthly  experience. 

Xlie  %lc«sianic  oxjicclatioo,  tlio  great  prophelio  feature 

of  the  Old  Testament,  enier^-s  from  a  vague  prcBcutimcDt 

into  a  definite  and  uunnrctc  foriu.     It  iit  like  »  vast  object 

_§Mo  far  off*  in  a  mini,  wkicli  anquiro;  definite  outline  the 

irer  it  is  apimjaolie^l.  Aa  ibc  ideal  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
jMindc)  before  tbe  imuginalion  of  poei  and  Heor,  the  eon- 
coplion  of  the  Messiah,  tlirmii^h  whom  the  ideal  wrs  to  be 
rcaliwd,  gained  a  i-orreHiKMiding  devekipnient. 

Every  ouo  sees  that  the  Prophets  stand  on  a  higher 
mount  of  virion  than  iNilonged  to  tlio  iige  of  Mn^^es.  hi 
Isulah,  J4.>reaiia}i,arid  K/(.'kii-l,  a  broad  v'lovf  !&  tiikvii  of  the 

Ipruvidenttal  pliui,  in  which  ttie  mighty  Powers  then  on  the 
stage — Assyria,  Biibvlon,  Egypt,  Persia — play  each  an  ap- 
pointed pari.  We  have  the  beginnlag  of  a  philowphy  of 
histur)',  from  the  right  point  of  view,  where  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ia  made  the  final  cause  of  the  rise  and  i»II  of  em- 
pires. There  is,  moreover,  a  more  vivid  diswnimeut  of  the 
spirituality  of  religion.  A  sharp  line  of  dlsTriuiination  ts 
(Iniwn  between  moral  and  o-remonial  enactments.  This  is 
a  !«tep  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic  lievclation.  Ceremonios 
aiid  outward  .services  are  ri--lcgatcil  to  u  subordinate  place, 
Jin  more  iteorcliing  denunciations  of  foriaali&m  in  religion 
were  ever  poared  out  from  hniuan  Ujia.     Pure  ulTectioiitf 
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io>l  righteous  conduc-t  are  wliat  JcOiovah  deinntids :  He  (le- 
lig^ta  "not  in  tiie  blood  uf  bullot;k«,  ur  ot'lumbn,  or  of  he- 

In  like  manoer^the  religious  congoion&ness  of  tl>e  Mosaic 
period  M  perceptibly  io  udvuiiucoftliut  of  the  primitive  em 
uC  wtiit:b  we  Uave  glimpses  iu  the  Patriun.'lml  trutlitioii^ 
tliat  form  tlie  Prolegomena  to  tJic  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is 
ovidoQt.  that  a  book  having  the  charaeterLi<ticH  of  Job  luuat 
iiavc  been  oompoM^l  mueti  later  Liiau  the  date  of  tlieae  tra- 
(titJoiia.  The  problems  vrhieh  arc  agitated  iu  this  look 
U-Iong  to  an  age  of  reflection.  It  woiiUi  be  an  anachronism 
to  pat  tbcm  iu  Uic  primeval  tinac4.'  A  book  like  Eccle- 
liattoa  evidently  fallti  much  later  thuii  Job.  It  belonffo 
chronotoginlty  in  the  third  and  fioal  liectioti  of  the  Hebrew 
auoa. 

Th«  Hebrew  Scriptures  theniselvea  jioint  foru'onl  to  an 
epoch  when  the  Old  Tcntament  system  is  to  rcttolve  itself 
iutu  someihtnt;  higher.  The  word»  uf  Juliii  the  Baptiitt, 
"He  must  increa-w,  but  I  must  dwrea**,'"  indiaatnthe  lecl- 
iDg  that  belonged  to  the  highest  repra^eutalives  uf  the  Old 
Eaaaotny.  It  was  lelt  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  more  per- 
fect wyMiSta.  What  uther  religion  ever  foretold  its  owu 
duapiwuranoe ?  It  is  true  that  there  waa  felt  to  be  a  pcr- 
nuoent,  ns  well  as  a  traibtient  element  in  the  religion  of 
LiraeL  It  was  never  to  be  utterly  thrown  aside,  like  a 
worn-oat  garment.  There  wa^  ii  life  in  it  tliut  would  never 
Iteoame  extinct  The  distinct  foresight  of  what  was  lo  foN 
low  was  not  possible  lo  the  vision  of  prophecy.  When  the 
Pmphels  depiut«l  Uie  future  destiuy  uf  the  Old  Testament 
ndigioQ,  they  D»uld  not  so  far  traasport  themselves  beyond 
tlicir  age  as  to  disuriminalo  precisely  hetivccu  what  was  to 

Hence  Jeremiah 
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declares  that  »  mnn  shall  novor  l>o  wiinting  to  wt  on  the 
throne  of  I>avid,  nor  Levites  to  oOVt  saorilict*  ou  tho  ai- 
lar}  "The  Jow,"  obsert'os  Dr.  Puyne  Smith,  "coulj  only 
nsc  such  symbiils  bh  he  ])o^t«»»d,  and  in  dci^Tibiiig  th«  p<>r- 
fectiK^y  of  the  Clirislian  Churoli,  was  coniimllod  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  state  nf  things  under  witioh  he  lived,  friied 
from  all  imperfectioHi."*  Nevurlheless  he  beheld  in  the 
dim  future  a  niorncntou«  crisis  and  revolution,  when,  in  a 
manner  that  he  uciuld  hut  irapurreL-tly  portray,  old  thini^s 
were  tu  pass  away,  ami  a  new  order  of  ihingH  was  to  arLu!  in 
their  place.  Hiul  it  been  granted  to  an  aucieiil  prophet 
to  foresee  the  rapidity  of  ni(*dern  travelling,  it  is  too  much 
to  eipect  of  him  that  Ik;  Hboiild  de^Tibe  tlic  stcani-enginc; 
hv  ivoutd  piulure  to  hImM.'If  the  end  as  attained  by  a  prefer- 
nalnral  perfection  given  to  tlie  steeds  and  vehicles  with 
wlitcli  liix  eyea  were  laniillar.  A  more  full  and  literal  pre- 
diction would  imply  that  the  goal  had  alreatly  been  rcanhed. 
Tlie  Prophet  Jercmiiili,  in  another  place,  Htanding  on  tlio 
pinnacle  of  Old  Tcataraent  inspiration,  predicts  a  mighty 
cliango  in  religion:  "Heboid,  the  days  come,  saitli  the 
l»nrd,  (bat  I  will  make  a  now  covenant  with  the  liouM 
tif  Innicl,  and  vrith  thn  botiw  of  Judith  :  not  aorording  to 
tlie  coveiiaut  tliut  I  iiiade  with  their  futlicnt  in  the  day  that 
I  hmk  them  by  the  band  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
E^'pt."  The  covwmut  made  at  tbc  Exodtis,  proclaimed 
at  Sinai,  is  to  be  eupcraeded  by  one  of  a  diflbrcnt  nature. 
"This  shall  be  ibc  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
hooae  of  Israel:  alter  tho^days,  saith  thu  I^nl,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  ibeir  bcarta; 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.''  Tbis 
19  ibe  first  characteristic  of  tJie  new  covenant:  the  law  i.i  to 
be  convorte<l  from  an  outward  statute  into  a  transforming 
principle.     And  tiie  second  characteristio  is  expressed  in 
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tbe  words:  "I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  aad  I  will  re- 
racmLrer  tJ».'ir  oiii  Jio  iui>rc."'  Tbe  free  forgiveneee  of  ein 
u  tu  Ukc  tiiv  |>kce  of  Uic  iuQictiuii  uf  pcruilty.  These  two 
ctrcliiial  features  bto  to  distinguish  the  new  charter,  in 
0Daii)iiri.toii  with  the  old.  The  oulwunl  6iin<ail  uf  tbe  king- 
dom is  equally  an  objecl  of  gluwlng  anticipation.  "There 
^n)l  be  au  handful  of  curu  lu  the-  varth  upoa  tlte  top  of  the 
mountains;  the  frutt  thereof  shitlt  shake  like  Lcbcinon.'" 
If  iho  coming  ^lory  of  the  kingdom  was  eometimes  figured 
und'-T  tho  svmhols  of  the  Duvidiu  monarchy,  apreadtng  lis 
cooi^uMts  anioni;  the  heathen,  and  of  the  sanctuary  at  J&* 
mv-iloia  atlrootin^  the  uiOAt  remote  nations  to  wor»Iiip 
vitliin  its  H'alb,  this,  again,  was  an  unavoidable  Iliuitatioa 
imjKieed  upon  the  prophetic  mind.  It  must  frame  Its  vi- 
sioitt  out  of  materials  within  the  circle  of  experience.  It 
naa  true  of  lite  most  illumioatcd  of  the  prophet^),  on  Ewald 
Bi*9,  that,  "as  soon  as  they  ventured  on  more  explicit  in- 
dicationn  of  tho  form  which  the  ftitiiro  would  take,  they 
were  anablo  to  think  of  It  except  as  linking  itself  to  that 
sfiot  on  which  the  Hnnctlty  of  the  true  religion  had  ulrrady 
obtained  nn  abiding^  anat  and  a  distinct  »hnpe  for  so  many 
mtlnrtes ;  (or  tho  imai^nnlion  of  tho  true  Prophet  never 
loan  iLie-lf  in  shapelpM  and  unituppoHml  vi-sions.'" 

Tliat  ChrisUnnity  is  a  higher  stage  in  a  process  of  reve-  \ 
lition,  the  Now  Tcsiamcnt  knves  113  no  room  to  doubt, 
t-lirislianity  did  not  o«infine  iti*If  to  the  mere  refonn  of  a 
Inulittonnl  system  which  Itad  lallco  into  degeneracy.  Ka< 
Iher  wa.H  it  claimed  that,  in  tlie  On»pel,  llevelatinn  was  car- 
ried (ar  fliwve  the  level  which  it.  reached  at  the  purettt 
epfwh  of  Jndaism.  It  was  indeed  a  reform,  hut  it  was 
wtnwhiiig  more,  rtwwnffirmwl  that  while,  among  all  liie  1 
rthii«  of  the  Old  Tcatatnoiit.  no  irroater  nprsonairc  had  \ 
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of  tieaven,  wbicli  veae  now  to  burst  tliroiigh  its  conlin«(], 
thoocmtic  form,  was  gpflnU-r  timii  he.  The  Iwist  dist'iple 
of  .lesu*  was  liftt'J  aUirvje  Jolin  by  slamling  on  a  liiglier 
plane  of  divine  revrlatioti.  The  imperfection  of  Old  Tes- 
tamf!iit  law  in  mmprisoii  witll  Christian  etliiM  is  tuiight 
by  Christ.  1  Ic  set  his  jirerepts  in  direct  contrast  with  wimt 
bad  beou  said  to  ihem  "of  old  time."'  When  lie  n-ag 
conmltal  on  the  siihjeot  of  divorre,  »nd  reforenoe  was  made 
to  tlio  tcgislutiuu  of  Mifivii,  which  pcrniitttid  a  busbnod  to 
discard  a  vriie  by  going  tiirough  ccrlnin  ionualilii-s,  •Icku.s 
said  that  the  M<is;iic  law  on  this  tnittttT  bad  been  nrrommo- 
dnted  to  the  hurdiii-ss  of  men's  hearts.'  It  hiul  bt'tii  iidnpti-d 
to  the  obtii.%  moral  perceptions  prevalent  at  the  lime  when 
it  was  giwn,  und  tliua  fell  short  of  Ibc  ideal  of  iiiondity. 
Tliis  memorable  ntnlcment  illu&tmtts  the  nmiiirk  of  Herder 
that  tlie  def«;la  of  tlie  Old  Tewtanifnt,  are  thasc  of  the  pnpil 
and  not  of  the  teacher.  The  tuw  of  Mosra  went  as  far  as  it 
was  praHi<3t1>1o  to  go,  in  view  nf  the  dcbii-wd  rnnditioa  of 
tl»e  people.  To  have  attempted  more  would  have  betm  to 
•oeompli^b  nothing.  Tlic  law  of  Moses  waa  a  good  begin- 
ning. It  called  for  an  improvement  uixm  the  existing 
proctica  It  laid  a  di^rcc  of  restraint  upon  lawlct^  pacaion 
ood  caprice.     It  vtaa  a  lioco^e  in  form,  but  a  restriction  in 

'  reality.  Bnt  it  did  not,  and  could  nut,  eiubody  tite  true 
idea  of  the  conjngat  relation,  as  that  idea  lay  at  the  b€gin> 
ning  in  tlio  Creator'a  mind.    The  ?»ew  Testament  law  ou 

I tJ]U  subject  wae  the  fulfilment  of  tlvo  Lcvitical  rule. 

Moral  dtHlonltici*  in  the  Old Te^tameiit^  both  in  itstcncb- 
ing,  and  in  the  rorttrdci!  actions  of  good  men,  are  in  many 

[cawsrcmoved  by  an  application  of  the  truth  included  In  ibis 
prt'gnaiit  docIarati'Mi  of  Joaiw  rcspwrtinga  single  topii?  of 
d'Ky.  The  doetrino  of  the  ethinnl  wKKriority  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Mo>^ia  syalem  iu  u  plain  infereuoc  from  iu     Tlie 

'  Uatl.  T.  91, 27,  S3,  3S,  43.       *UatL  xix.  8;  Uatit  x.  6. 
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bfKCS  of  tlie  OI<l  Covenant  who  arc  named  with  honor  hy 
tteoaLlior  of  tlic  Kpi^^tlo  to  tlic  Hcbraws,'  are  niva  wboso 
Qoodiiot  waa  often  re|iiigiinnt  tn  iJie  standard  of  thcGospol. 
OTaomo  of  tiicm  it  bos  been  eaid  that  were  they  living 
BAw,  in  a  civ'ilixetl  Chrialiiin  ^bivt,  they  wont'l  be  lodged  la 
tha  peaitenttary.     Rahab  aud  Sainson,  Gidu-on  and  deph- 
tioli,  are  qboiqs  titat  luuk  Strang  when  {daocd  in  the  mmo 
iat«gory  with  the  Evangelist  John.     It  is  enough  to  say 
thai.  tbt>v  did  oot  live  in  the  light  of  the  Oo6|)cl.     AVo  da 
not  cJC[iccC  men  tii  sec  as  well  ut  midnight  as  at  noonday. 
At  a  [wriod  of  barbarism  aud  irild  luinrchy,  they  }iad  afnilh 
I  th«  InvUiblo,  and  a   Siltility  inducvd   by  it,  which  have 
iaipfrifchublo  worth.     They  espoused  the  right  stdc  iu  a 
ooiifiiet  on  tlie  'ufsan  of  whidi  was  staked  the  weal  of  alt 
fitiiir*  geiienitioiis.     'flie  hUtorio  movement  wliidi   tliey, 
oi'ltru  in  a  nmgh  way,  biit  at  the  cost  of  }«;ril  and  sirrifice, 
helped  fbrwrani,  was  in  the  right  direction.     Men  Diu:it  be 
Jadged  in  relation  to  their  liinea.     There  are  pnintingspro' 
dueed  ID  the  inCuicy  of  Art.  which  elicit  aymjiuihy,  fui'  the 
intent  out  of  which  llicy  spring,  and  for  the  sentiment  be- 
neatli  them  which  struggles  for  ezprvaeion,  thougli  tlie  ma- 
terials arc  crude,  antl  the  execution  very  iini>erfect.     Thus 
it  is  witli  the  moral  and  religious  element  that  sliincs  out 
even  in  the  dark  ages  of  Hebrew  hLttory.     The  general  aim 
Ijr  lie  right,  when  the  means  chosen  to  rea--h  it  ore  the 
lib  of  an  uiKtliKtited  moral  scdsl'.     Wu  must  approach 
icient  records  ia  a  caUiolic  spirit,  and  with  tlic  WMie 
seiirte  tliat  ivu  apply  in  jadj^ing  the  medieval  cra- 
cr,  or  tlio  goldicra  of  Cromwell.     Wltcn  the  Iiciirt  of 
Clovia,  the  chief  of  tltu  Franks,  had  been  toachetl  hy  Chria> 
Uaii  lcaching,Hnd  he  liatenctl  to  tJicfttory  of  the  crucifixion, 
as  told  to  him  by  the  venerable  Reml<;iu»,  Ihc  Bishop  of 
iUiciniA,  he  cried  out:  "Had  I  only  been  there  witJi  my 

•UeUxi. 
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FrauliS,  I  wuulJ  Imvc  tauglit  tliose  Jew*  a  better  lesson  I  "  ' 
It  was  tho  iiDpuI&o  of  the  impetuous  disciple  who  drew  liifi 
sword  ill  the  Garden.  The  act  may  1«  rehukcd,  but  not 
tho  warm  devotion,  the  hon«t  though  nnenlighteued  zeal, 
that  prompted  it. 

The  principle  of  "the  gpadtialness  and  partinlness"  of 
divine  Revelation  helps  to  explain  events  in  Hebrew  history 
whi[>h  otherwise  are  perplexing.  The  inviision  nnd  partial 
extermination  of  the  Cnniinnitos  is  one  of  these.  Let  as 
suppose  fur  n  inoitient  that  this  had  taken  place,  without  nil 
explicit  oommand,  under  the  ordinary  Providouoe  of  God. 
Not  only  do  we  find  In  history  that  tnon  arc  Indiiw^nniinatcly 
destroyed  by  pestilenec  and  eartliquiike ;  but  ihul  migration 
and  conquest  are  means  provide titialty  employed  Jbr  bring- 
ing retribution  niM>n  nations  8uiik  in  corruption,  and  for 
plnntJng  the  sewls  of  a  l«^tter  form  of  society.  8up|iose, 
tUeii,  that  the  laraelitcs,  after  their  liberation  from  bondage, 
and  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  animated,  to  use  tlie 
language  of  Ewald,  witli  the  uewly-ruiuwd  energy  of  a 
unanimous  faith  in  God,  altarked  the  idolatrons  tribes  of 
Palestine,  tlie  worshippers  of  Baal.  Astartc,  and  Moloch — 
names  lilty  wlopted  by  Milton  for  the  chiefs  of  Pandeino- 
oiuR) — put  a  multitude  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  drove 
tlic  remainder,  with  the  "  human  eacrifioea  and  licmtioua 
Ofgica  "  of  their  religion,  to  the  northern  eea-ooast  of  the 
couoLry.  Suppose  thuL  the  natural  and  rational  dread  of 
the  sedactions  of  idolatry  moved  the  beat  of  them — their 
Iradem — to  insist  upon  a  wholesale  deMfnidion  ami  expul- 
niou  of  the  inhabitmits,  whoee  iniquities  tlicy  abhorred ; 
the  intent  being  to  isolate  tlie  %vorshippers  of  Jeho^'ali  from 
the  contamination  of  heatlicnisni.  Two  lliings,  nt  least, 
are  plain.  The  crusade  fipmng  out  of  religious  impulses. 
It  wiu  nut  pcrsou&l  vlndictiveness;  however  congenial  the 
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wny  of  i»nKcoiiUng  tlic  poiit^^t  mny  Iinve  been  witli  tlic 
barbarous  uit-tliotU  of  ^vugiiig  niir  llieii  in  vogtio.  And 
tbi  alternative  wi»  rightly  aii(1er>i.too(l ;  it  was  cither  an 
uiin-Uutiii^  litittlility,  ur  a  compromise  luid  a  mingling  of 
the  Hebrowa  and  idolaters,  whirh  R)u;«t  tiavo  reeiilt«Hl  in  tlie 
cstiuguiithiucQt  of  tUe  light  of  trutli,  dim  ns  it  was,  of 
wtiiob  tlic  former  vrero  possessed.  Hml  the  world  Ix-en 
ditltfreat  from  what  it  was,  Itad  the  ITpbrows  been  diflbn^nt 
—more  firm  in  tlieir  faith,  more  euHghtenL-J — ihe  alterna- 
tive would  not  hav«  existed.  But  it  did  exist;  and  the 
|in>9vr\-atIon  of  true  religion  In  its  gRrms,  nur  Cbristlan 
civUixaLion  to>day,  are  de[M>ndL-nt  upon  tlie  cijiirse  tliul  was 
•ctiully  tnken,  revolting  as  it  would  be  to  humane  ieel- 
ing.  if  repealed  at  a  lutur  d:iy,  and  under  altered  circum- 
stances. IIikI  tlic  Canaanites  been  spared,  the  historic 
stretuD,  Qorrow  and  turl>id  aa  it  tlicu  was,  would  have  been 
dioked  up,  or  turned  out  of  lis  chnnnci,  iiiHtend  of  flowing 
OD  in  a  broader  aud  clearer  current,  until,  at  a  point  far 
renaote  from  itt  source,  it  is^ut-d  in  u  puroChristian  thcimn, 
the  life  of  our  civilization. 

All  this  is  rloir  to  the  historical  student,  whatever  mny 
bo  his  creed,  who  values  the  Chrlsliun  religion,  nnd  dis- 
cerns the  geiietio  ounnectlon  of  events.  We  must  conclude 
that  thu  exLirintion  of  the  Caniuinitci),  the  only  meaiks  by 
whieli  the  contagion  of  their  idolntr}-  and  sensuality  eoaid 
benvoidttd — "  terrible  surgery  "  though  it  was.  to  borrow 
languag«  of  Carlyle  in  9|ieaking  of  another  matter — was 
yet  a  part  of  ihe  wiae  and  Ijeneficeiit  order  of  IVovidenoe. 
We  must  conclndc,  uli<o,  that  tt  v/aa  tlie  fruit  of  the  highest 
rt^ligious  impidses  of  the  people  who  were  charged  with  the 
eerd  of  what  is  moHt  precious  in  modern  religion  audcivili- 
dtion.  Were  thi»  the  whole  case,  we  should  have  to  say 
that  the  excesses  fprtngiiig  from  the  nntamcd  religious  Kcal 
of  aa  uacivili2«d  people,  were  overruled  by  Provideno 
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educing  got>d  out  of  partial  evil,  in  subservience  to  a  fiu^ 
sij^iiU-'d  plan  Tor  Llic  sAlvdti»ii  of  ttic  Jmniaa  mx.  livtt  if 
we  bring  iii,  an  au  adilitioaal  eleinect,  Ute  maolfcstctl  will 
uf  God,  oa  the  wurraiiL  for  tlicir  proceeding,  they  are  raised  to 
tlic  level  of"  extcutlouerc,  not  merely  of  a  permJesive,  provi- 
deiiUal  appoiitt-iucnt,  but  of  ft  direct  oomruftmliuont.  It 
becomts  an  instance  where  iiuman  agencj'  ia  employed  for 
Ihe  iutliction  of  divine  judgment,  the  agcot  constuously 
iietiug  as  the  instrument  of  divine  justice. 

How  can  sueh  a  comuiandmciit,  eiijoitiing  indiscriminate 
maesacre,  bo  conpistent  witli  the  diviiio  attribute*? 

As  far  iLi  the  eonacqiiencea  are  conrcriicd,  the  destruction 
of  lifu,  tbero  is  no  i^reater  dirdcnlty  ttinii  cxir^ts  in  the  ease 
of  A  hurrioane  or  a  plague,  wkich  sweeps  away  aiyriads  of 
both  sexes  aud  of  ait  ages. 

As  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  netora  is  eoncpmed,  thtnrc  is 
no  oRi^nut?  done  to  Uio  moral  wn^^e;  there  is  no  gui'Ii  de- 
pnrturt!  from  the  cnminoii  ideas,  ibe  accepted  laws  of  war 
and  oouquest  in  that  age,  as  would  product!  a  mural  deturi- 
twation  in  the  InmpUtefl  lhem.4plviw.  Rather  i.s  It  (rue,  that 
feeling  theraselvea  to  he  deputius  of  tlio  Supreme  Power  for 
the  execution  of  penal  ilea,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  apian 
not  tlieir  own,  they  would  perform  their  stem  work  with  a 
kitidof  Burrulcntbusin.sm,  unlike  tlie  ba<M>  feeling  of  maliue 
ami  revenge,  as  for  a  privatu  injnrj-,  and  impressed  at  every 
Htcp  with  their  own  exposure  to  a  like  retribuiiun  in  cane 
they  trod  iu  tbe  pulh  of  thoAe  whom  they  were  ooninianded 
to  destroy. 

If  thoy  were  used  at  a  flail  and  a  sronrge,  the  victims 
of  their  hostility  i^ufTep^  no  heavier  adumity  lliuii  liiu?  been 
viditrd  by  the  will  of  Provldeniw  upon  manya  i^orriiptjuid 
euervatvd  nation,  which  has  been  crushed  under  tlie  foot 
of  the  invader;  while  f\rr  tlic*  iHRielltcH  themwlvtw  n  wall 
vaa  built  up  around  ihem  agatiiat  th«  poltutiuna  uf  hcuthcD- 
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I  vl  il  niuv  be  »aui  Ibat  the  romraaiidiucn 
that  it  did  take  on  m-oountof  "tlwhaptliitswof  iheir  hearts,''  _ 
Had  they  been  more  BusLV|)lible  to  tlie  Jiitluoncc  ofguntler  I 
niuttve^  l(3»  iuclincd  to  the  deho^iig  rites  nf  idaUtr^,  and 
lad  their  moral  sease  been  capable  of  JlscritninnlioD^whicb 
ane  casjr  to  an  ixJucated  oouscicnoL — in  a  word,  luid  tlicy 
stood  upoa  ft  higlier  spiritisnl  plane,  tlic  injunction  might 
liAVQ  been  dtlTcr(.t)t.  It  luij^hl  then  Uuve  been  as  safe  fur 
Uicm  to  militate  witli  the  Iie:i(hen  an  it  was  in  the  later  i^cs 
of  tJicir  hi^tur^-,  when  no  culiucments  and  no  terrors  couhl 
move  them  to  take  |xirt  in  idolatry. 

When  tlic  Isracliieg  seized  ufrnn  the  mounlainii  of  Ja- 
dco,  Sitmiiria,  uid  Oaliloc,  and  dis)K»tiessvd  tbcir  inlubi* 
tanls  at  the  cd-^  of  the  sword,  the  divine  behest  by  which 
Uiey  vrcrc  tni|)e]liHl,  evinced,  botli  in  its  uiutivu  and  in  its 
Sona,  tlie  im{M.-rfoet  luomlJty  of  tlie  cltoecn  jteople.  The 
motive  van  to  ecolode  tlit'm  from  the  ^lumiiitiona  of  idola- 
try ;  its  form  was  ncconimodatcd  to  that  Ion-  et^^  of  moral 
dtsooriimeal,  where  the  [;uilt  of  tlie  individual  is  conceived 
of  ta  extending  its  pnllutioii  to  the  family  and  the  olaa, 
and  vrherc  tiie  obligation  of  love  in  limited  by  the  bounda- 
ries of  kinship.  The  evils  inflicted  were  snrli  as  Gu<l  baa 
a  right  to  infltot  by  human  ai^eney,  and  mie-h  as  He  docs 
thus  indict  in  the  course  of  Ilia  I'rovidenco;  the  Sf^nt^  in 
the  infliction  of  them  acted  up  to  the  full  level  of  con- 
ecientious  feoliofc  to  whidi  they  had  attained.  They  did 
no  violcncQ  to  any  moral  instinct. '     The  sn|icrnntiiml  elc- 

'  Tb'i  •uliitiui)  nf  ilio  prqtilc'iii  au^jtmlvd  b*  (lio  Vi'tn  of  Kxltfrtuaa- 
tJoti,  noordo'l  in  ihe  Itibld  u  iimli^rtaken  by  divine  cumnmnil,  does  not 
itiSiit  in  iha  oftunliitl  |iAtnU  firAm  tliul  nflcrol  hy  Dr.  Mnslr  in  "The 
Bullu];  Iilcns  in  ICaily  .\f;»,  snJ  llu-Jr  rvUtiini  tn  OIi)  TuntauKitt 
I'altli,''--^  wurk  whidi  I  bavc  piamineJ  tincw  iticse  {uigcs  urn  wiiueo. 
•i 
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ment — the  iitspiration — tliat  aniaaated  the  laraolitea  to 
tlu?ir  «Trii»ii<lc,  is  not  more  rcd|ionsibIc  tor  the  ituperl«ct 
morality  of  tUoir  outidiiot,  than  if  that  conduot  had  eprung 
altogether  frtim  their  own  iindovoIupcHl  moral  sense.  Is  it 
aukvd,  what  then  ia  tbo  advanbige  ol'  i  iigptratioii  aud  eu- 
[HjrnaHirat  guidance,  if  they  go  no  farther  in  lifting  the 
i-eeipiunt^  abuve  tlie  level  of  nnturnl  eonscioaco  ?  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  test  u(a  i^radual  lievelation  is  not  its  pre* 
liminiLiy  Htages,  but  its  Bual  outcome.  * 

Ha  Miya;  "It  wemn  to  bdong  nuiuikly  to  tiic-.  Divino  OArornor  or  th« 
world,  to  exlraut  out  «f  vverj  itUite  »f  inankinil,  ihc  li)i;hi»t  and  itiOMt 
noble  act);  to  which  lh»  Kpociul  coneeplionn  uf  the  age  eein  i^ive  rise,  nod 
dtcMt  Lh(H6  ivulii-r  iili'tu  Mill  iiioJui  of  liiinkiag,  toward  Hiiuh  groat 
moral  uehlovt-iuents  as  nrv  Mv  to  lie  futuiUcii  ufiiiit  ttii;ni,"  (pjx  fift,  HQ). 
''  X  ilivinp  cotiimiini]  to  unileriabe  a  i>»r  of  ezicirmi nation  could  onlj, 
to  bvfftD  will),  Dcecwutily  huvc  bLvn  ■  comitiHiii]  b;  condcMciwion  to 
tliednfrci  in  iliuiiaieuf  umu'«  uiomi  irvn-epLioiia  iii  tliiit  niiv."  "  WliaLit 
[tito  romiiianJJ  xtaTla  Iroin  m  tlic  ovil  in  mun,  iiiid  not  the  pvrrrcl  ({00<l 
in  Uic  Jivinu  will,"  (p,  IM*).  "Tliiil  (lirpcmnlion  «Urts  widi  llio 
mnotlun  oraduminf  w^tiuna.  ■^hicii  oould  doI  be  duiie  li;  anvnll^tiuned 
[>«0()lu  with  full  ami  ni.iIliTO  nitital  prrc^-iition,"  iy.  t7D). 

"Fhi*  Irnlli  i«  welt  pnw^ntcDl  hy  Dr.  Mox)^  to  tlie  Irut  dinplcr  of  hi« 
Sforai  TeUtu,  vie.,—"  The  Eiiil  tlic  Tcm  of  a  Frogrci^ivo  itevu!jtioii." 
(Lect  X.} 
Biahop  BiitUir  hm  tbo  following  inIon><iii>g  (hum^  : 
"  Iwlmdt  tliero  v*  wjinc  iiarliciilnr  (iri-'cvpi^  in  HcripliirV',  xiven  to 
porllcuUr  pcraotu,  rt-finiring  .iniocifl,  wliich  voiild  li<7  iminAnil  ntul  ri> 
dooa.  wen  It  noc  for  micIi  precepts.  IVil  it  i>  nL-ty  to  *cc,  that  nil  thuK 
■ro  of  fiaoh  3  biml.  ns  Ihnt  the  prvci'iit  t-Huiifpni  the  irhal«  nature  of  the 
CMO^  utd  of  thi:  avlion  ;  anil  bulli  conitilute*  nad  HhovrH  that  not  to  bo 
onjiMl  or  imniuni],  which,  prii>r  to  the  pmocpt,  muat  Hare  ap pnrv<l  and 
railljr  luv«  hMH  bo;  whirh  ma/  well  be,  idncc  noiM  of  ihcoe  pr«>L«pbi 
■re  cnntrmry  to  immnuiblo  monlttr.  If  it  were  commanded  to  cultl- 
Tflle  lliv  |>riiicri(tli?<.  und  ai\  froin  the  npiril  nf  tmocbi-rT-.  inumlilude, 
ivudty  i  lh«  ix>ii>itiMid  vroiilil  ual  nlu^  ibe  luUuM  of  the  com,  or  of  t1i6 
Bdion  inony  of  ihm- iii-liiiicci!.  But  it  Itiiullc  utlK-rwiM'  in  prcocpta 
whteh  i«(|iiirc  only  iho  doing  «n  cxiomal  wlion;  for  iiiainiioe.  lakinn 
vnj  the  proptfty  or  life  of  my.  For  tuci  Iinvie  no  right  to  eillicr  lifo 
or  property,  but  wUsl  ariata  solely  from  the  grant  ttS  God.    WJica  thia 
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Kach  snimcJwivfieiMtoh  in  th^  progress  of  tlioanrfentRcve- 
latiou  mis  iutt:ii<lc<l  with  a  ournspondiiig  developiueut  of 
religious  mid  ethical  idtiaa-  Not  only  conduct,  bat  itlao 
(Juctriiial  au<l  tluvoUoDul  ultvruiio^  are  hoiuugcncous  with 
Ibo  particular  era  in  which  they  arc  found.  The  inspira- 
tion  of  prophelH  aflbrdii  but  a  (uirtinl  disflosure  of  truth  ; 
it  does  not  escape  ttio  limitulions  of  timo  and  situation.  In 
ibc  stonny  period  of  the  Judgns,  Dtjborah  the  Prophetess 

p«at  It  rtnikoA,  lL«5  mojw  to  h«ro  a.n;r  lighu  at  ull  in  cillier.  And 
ibonsh  xcoumc  uf  txuini^'  iuHm,  wlii<]:h  wIiluKit  commuml  woiilil  be  im- 
Bual,  niM  nuUco  ma  imniutul  faabil.  jrnt  a  fow  ilutavliod  (»ininntiilH  liuva 
BOMcb  tMtarftl  leoilvacr,  1  tliuoiiUl  pnpa  to  *uj  Uiiu  much  of  lh« 
tew  HaiptiirL-  prp<:c|>tA,  wliLcli  r<;i[4ire  not  rit-ioiis  kcuods,  bat  actiaiu 
whvb  would  hare  boon  riciiiu,  lind  it  not  l>i>>-n  lo-r  aiiE^h  prci^pli ;  bc- 
CWBC  titer  »re  Boinvtimai  wonltljr  ur^i!  tun  iinmuml,  and  grtait  vtu^lti  U 
lud  upon  abjdatiMix  dnnn  from  the<m.  fiat  to  me  thrro  iconu  uodilQ- 
ealtf  M  all  La  ibcM  procefiU,  but  what  arioca  fiora  tla-tr  bcaiig  ofionoe* ; 
kc^ifrwu  tlteU  Wag  lUMe  to  he  pcTreitei],  tu  iiidt^^d  tbey  nn;,  bj 
wicked,  di>Mi[ning  men,  lowmitlio  moal  horriil  piirjK>iH,  i)"'!  I>«i'hnp(i, 
tonuale*d  the  weak  and  cnlhtiMaiitic-"  >lnti'o,7y,  Part  ii.  Cli.  uL  Mr. 
Gratt,  in  camm«-Dl8  on  ihii  puMi|>«v  iu  a  oote  In  Lis  work  on  PUlo 
(Vdl.  iii.  pp.  394,3<J3),sppi.'ft»  to  think  ibot  noaiutorvattvc  tins>ic.  on  1)14 
xaaw  KTvunda,  might  Uuv«  dereiiilul  iliu  u1igHixioiL-<  a<litAiid  conkninii<Li  ot 
Ua  diviniliea  itjpiinit  tinv  wlio  woulJ  t.ikc  ilicin  w)  ^xiLiu^ilM  for  liia  own 
eanduct.  Dot  Mr.  Groto**  remirk*  involve  ecrcial  falJaciM,  Thu  firxL 
ii  Uuu  tbor  overlook  lliv  fad  lliut  tli«  rerucaiion  prilieKnuil  nf  lirvaod 
piDparty  by  tbe  I*^ity,  in  tho  aaoa  Piipp(»(>d  t>v  Bittlar,  in  cooitiilcnxl  to 
be  Wad  00  jiislu.«,  and  to  \ia  a  p.-irt  r>f  ^  wiw  eclicmc  gf  gvntral  guvern* 
meat ;  vUrrew  in  tlie  cane  of  llio  mjrihn  in  •|ii«atii)ii,  the  ^ttn  net  mnni- 
CmiIj  finnt  eapriM,  Iwt,  Mid  other  obviiMwlync^lfi'li  ]>aM.i'>iifi.  Tbo  in. 
farajM  (o  htt  drairn  aa  to  the  diitmclur  «( tlit-  ubji.'ct.'i  »f  worship  in  each 
aa«  it  plain.  Thro,  racon-ll/,  Oiuler  impHm  thai  the  [trucujitii  to  whirh 
1m  rvfcn  ar«  fA-^ict  to  be  llic  wb  wamuil  of  tJic  )'arliuu]ur  actn  which 
tkcr  cujoio.  ThL-;r  arc  »o  aliowo  hy  the  cireuiu-ibncQi  nnder  wliidi 
thej  are  giwa,  and— wluit  in  hora  spcdutly  woTthy  of  natA— br  (nb«- 
qmnt  RvdiitioiM  concerning  faamoa  dutioi.  Thux,  thcao  rpccial  cam- 
nuniLi  are  OS  a  level  with  the  iDJimcliunit  of  a  miRiHlrnlu  lo  liL;  dcpiitiea 
to  take  iiroprrtr  or  life,  >1ii<-h  thc--«  inilividiiul-,  wUlioDi  the  aullioritj 
denvod  from  Ui«  eomuui]d\  would  aol  itiiuk  tlieniKlrei  lo  han  a  right 
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ohiDted  a  song  of  trinmph  ovi>rtlicfilloti4>nciiii(>!iof  TsraoT. 
Id  this  BOO);,  WB  nad:  "  Bk-sscil  aUuva  wutiicn  tilmll  .hu>I 
the  wifeof  lleber  llie  Kenitebe.'"  Jael  had  treacliorously 
slain  SUera  wlmra  nUis  IiaJ  di:i:tjyed  into  lii;r  lunt.  No  arj'u- 
meiit  \s  needed  to  almw  tlic  inconsistency  «f  such  nu  act 
with  Iho  prccc]>t8  of  Clinstiuuity.  Yet  it  receives  from 
thfi  mouth  of  A  l*ro|>hpte»  the  tncist  dintingui^^li^  prnise. 
The  motive  of  tlie  uct  ua:t  a  high  and  utiscltiah  ouc;  the 
deed  which  sprang  from  it  was  wrong,  thoiigli  igiionititly 
doue.  "If  wei'unoveiiook  the  tieauhery  aiul  violvno:  whiuh 
bitloitged  to  tlio  nionils  »1*  the  ago  ami  c»iiiitry,  and  bear  In 
mind  Jacl's  ank-iit  Rytii|mthita  with  the  ojiprcA-sed  people 
of  Gud,  h«r  faith  iu  the  ri^ht  of  Israel  to  po6sc3s  tJie  land 
in  whieh  tlicy  wx-re  now  slaves,  her  zwil  for  ttie  glory  of 
Jehovah  as  ti^in^t  the  fffis  of  Canaan,  and  the  heroic 
courage  &nd  firmness  with  which  she  executed  her  deadly 
purpose,  we  shnll  be  rc-,idy  t-j  yield  her  the  jMiiise  which  is 
her  due."'  "  Deborah  speakd  of  Jael's  deed  by  the  Hgfit 
of  hor  ovn  aj^e,  which  did  not  make  manifest  the  evil  of 
guile  and  blood^hwl ;  the  light  in  onrs  does.''  *  Wlmt  shall 
be  Kiid,  in  tlie  light  of  the  Goxpel,  of  Dt'borah's  applause 
of  Jael?  It  is  inorilod  if  applied  to  tlio  motive;  it  is  mis- 
plnivd  when  directed  to  the  act.  The  act  was  right  "ae- 
ourding  to  that  dis|M}nsaiiqn,"  where  '*  love  your  friend  and 
hate  your  enemy  "  was  the  highest  rccoj^iizcd  rule  of  con- 
duct, I)cbf>nih  wag  oognizant  of  nu  broader  rule  of  too> 
lality.* 

Nowhere  do  the  deepest  omotioiia  of  the  religions  mind 
find  so  putlietio  an  ex|>n>at<inn  an  in  the  Psalms).  Yet  this 
oillcction  embmccs,  in  addition  to  I  vri*s  composed  hyDavid^ 
f>thi!ns  of  an  earlier  dale,  and  many  of  later  origin,  ex- 

iJtKlctHT.24.        '"Sjiealvi^iCoinnicnauy,"  Jndgnr.  34. 

*IbLd.,  Jutigm  It.  21. 

*S(«  I>r.  Moxly'*    nrmarkvj  jBo/in/  Jdeat,  tie.,  p.  10$  Mq. 


fmliag dovrti  bfj'oml  tlie  Exile.  And  tiu'vbnar  the  traoea 
ttTtlie  elder  dUpeiisation  out  of  which  they  were  producod. 
The  CbrMtiati  reader  oocasioaaHy  mL-ets  with  im|>r(K-<atiuu5 
ibiit  fftsUf  upon  his  ear,  from  their  soeiaiiig  antn^nisin  to 
the  liuiiiuiie  prwepla  ol'  tlie  New  TesUtuent.  Tlii;!  Iwlliig 
if  HOC  confined  to  scntimejila)  religion  is  is  who  would  aub- 
trat-t  rightenugiicsB  from  rfligiou.  It  is  generally  fclfc. 
S>me  hnve  .wught  to  construe  these  pa&tages  at  &  mere  pro- 
pliLty  of  vrhitt  is  actually  to  bcfiil!  evil-doent;  but  ihU 
untenable  itil4.>q>retaliun  simply  »ihow.s  the  pres^iinrc  of  the 
difBt!iiI(y  which  it  M-eks  to  uvoid.  Suniu  would  consider 
thcin  mi  iHilbunt  of  ri^hleous  intlig'imtimi,  frra  from  all 
perMMiul  vinditttvtiiess,  like  the  cry  of  fililloa  Ja  (ho  Son- 
uiwii  the  Massacre  of  the  Wiildeii^es : 

*'Xvtnp>,  O  LnrrI,  ihj  tAtaghiOKtl  nintH  whoM  boSM 
Lie  KvoUcrvd  on  tte  Alptoo  moanUiiu  cold." 

More  oommonly  it  is  alleged  thutsiioh  impnvntioiii*  were 
r1Ut«red  l)v  David  in  liisrharaotercs  lh*ocriiti<.'  Uiii}^.  n«  pw- 
■sonatin^  (lie  Mrs-iinb,  nnd  with  reliroueo  to  the  enemies  of 
Chriat.  Butifimpreentioiis  were  tillered  by  J>avidaiidolhop 
.aulliorsiiflhe  IViIms,  from  whrtt  mny  l>e  enllwl  ]iiib1!c  eon- 
liJemtiDiiM  OA  dl!>tiogiils)ied  from  |K'ii^oti:il  resentment,  it 
still  remains  (rue  tliat  Jesus  himself  did  not  poiir  out  miil- 
eKlii-tioii^  ai^.iiiMt  his  foea.  or  n}^in<it  tlio  enemlc-4  of  lits 
ktogdoni;  for  the  denunciations  uttered  with  reicretire  to 
tlie  Smiles  and  Pharlstwe  (Malt,  xxiii.),  ihougli  e.tpr»««ve 
of  imligiiution  as  well  m  grief,  are  not  to  1>h  thiisconstniefl. 
On  the  contrary.  He  bcitlc  liin  disdplcM  pniy  for  those  who 
hatwi  tbeni  and  their  cause.  Tlie}'  were  rebuked  for  wish- 
Iiig  to  call  down  fire  from  li<nveu  to  cotinuiuc  hts  enemies. 
He  himself  prayed  on  the  cross  for  the  pardon  of  his  iJe- 
strovers.  Among  his  precept;*  wc  feel  ourselves  in  a  new 
toHMjiltrre,  where  the  retributive  Mrntimeut  is  no  longer 
uppermost. 
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But  do  nil  the  malcdictloiB  in  tlie  Psnlnis  admit  of  bcii 
n-fcrrLiI  to  8yui|mthy  witii  divine  justice,  ascontraBtod  wit! 
personal  rcvcrtgc?  Is  Uieni  nut  a  residue  whicli' do  dcpI 
c-omu  umltT  lliif*  cii,k-i;ory  ?  AVha  can  fiUpjKise  the  109tb 
I'silm  to  emanate-  wliollj'  from  tliis  itiipLTitoual  motivC]  or 
to  have  been  frritten  by  a  Cbrii^tiaii  dUcipIe?  "XiCt  hia 
pmycr  become  eiii,"  "let  hia  daj-3  be  few,"  "let  there  be 
Doue  to  extend  mercy  to  him,"  "let  his  children  be  contin- 
oally  vnguiwud*  and  beg,"  "let  his  posterity  be  cut  off" — 
oonipure  tbo»JC  iiivocutk)ii»  vrttH  tlio  Scrrnou  un  the  Mount.  J 

Tlie  (ruth  U  tlmt  tlie  nt\e.  of  rolnliation — "  nn  eye  for  arp 
eye"' — hod  been  given  to  them  of  old  time,  but  ChrUt  gave 
another  law,  the  Inw  of  love.     Forbearance,  and  merty  to 
enemies  :ire  not  unknown  to  the  Old  Teslameot;  but  (hey 
arc  in  the  background.     Tbey  did  iiot  find  that  plaoo  in 
the  Old  Testament  typo  of  piety^  wliich  in  given  them  U 
the  ttiachingand  example  of  Jesus.     If  Chrtot  had  nothing' 
new  to  teadi,  why  should  be  teach  at  all  ?     To  cxpuct  uU 
the  cliaraoteristic  gnuwt  of  the  Oospel  in  the  writcm  of  tld^| 
Psalms,  and  to  oompl.iin  if  they  are  atKcnt,  is  wot  less  un- 
rejwnuble  lUau  to  wonder  tiiut    Sowers  do  not  blo^Qia^ 
in  January.     "The  law  wag  given  by   Momk,  but  gmatfll 
and  truth  came  by  Jemils  Climt."*     The  revelation  of  jns- 
ticc  must  precede  that  of  forgiveness;  and  rcvunge,  wliicl: 
Lord  Bacon  calU  a  kind  of  wild  jui(tii»,  bad  aa  it  is,  is  i 
lew  evil  tlian  torpidity  of  coiueience.     It  was  veil  that  me 
should   Icarn  to  abhor  wickedness;  the  Gmppl  has  tanghj 
us  to  discriminate  between  tlicevil  principle  and  the  jHrrtic 
in  whose  character  it  mingleji.     The  method  of  progress 
the  rcvcluUun  of  the  Goapcl  is  like  tlmt  which  is  to  govum 
its  sprcatl :  "  Kirat  tlie  blade,  tlien  the  car,  alter  tliat  Uic  full_ 
corn  in  the  cur."' 

In  (he  aui^eut  Scnptures  there  is  one  book,  analogous  a 


JobaLlT. 


•  Mark  iv.  S8. 
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!t^  structure  (o  the  Pflnlms,  bnt  of  an  cthicnl  cliarnck-p, — 
tlw  Book  of  Proverbs.  It  is  an  "oiillmlogj-  I'roni  tlit-  say- 
iag9  of  ttie  sages  of  Israel,  taking;  its  name  from  tbc  cliicf- 
ttt  uf  them ;"  for  it  is  a  compilation  wlitcb  did  not  ew  Uio 
light  ia  its  prajent  form  until  centuries  aflcr  tbc  time  of 
Solomon,  It  ia  like  the  FiKilms,  which  arc  "an  anthology 
from  the  hymns,  not  of  David  only,  but  of  the  sone  of  Ko- 
nh  ami  otitc-nt,  some  luimeel,  luitl  some  anonymong." '  Tho 
l'n)%-erf)S  ure  (iL^inguisbod  from  lic»lhoii  liU'ralure  of  a  si- 
milar kind  by  the  charo^iterUtic  cIcnK-nts  of  the  Old  Tcstn- 
tnent  religion  ivlitch  are  fmind  in  iJiom.  Ths  Fcur  of  tiia 
I^rd  is  made  tlie  bsginning  of  Wisdom.  Yet  in  the  pro- 
mtnciwe  given  to  pmdeutial  motives,  in  the  stress  laid 
U|)oo  tcmimml  reward.1,  the  difference  of  tone  from  that  of 
the  Gntpcl  is  nrnnifesL  It  is  tho  point  of  view  of  tbe  ear- 
ilkr  dispensation.' 

Tbc  dlSi-rence  between  the  CUmtian  ant!  the  .Tewtsh 
DtspensatJuD  is  aHirmed  by  Je9>u8  in  the  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  disciples  wltrn  they  were  dispostrd  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  inhospitublc  SariLarilaiia,  in  iiui- 
talioQ  of  tlie  Prophet  Klijidi.  "  Wist  ye  not,"  he  Kiid, — 
tor  tbc  answer  should  proUibly  be  rend  aa  a  question — 
"  Wbt  ye  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of?" '  The 
Spirit  uf  God  that  autmuted  them  vioi*  a  spirit  of  forbear' 
aace  an<l  iove.     The  Spirit  of  God  was  with  Elijah;*  bat 

'  "Speakcr'aCumoKntiirx,"  Tiitrml.  U  ProverlM. 

*  \Khnn  the  lii«:orie*]  nrvl  pragrfiMTO  ehunoter  of  B«v«U<ion  ii 
dt»»ly  apprrKiiidnl,  ibc  vnlue  of  such  booki^  foe  «saiiiptcr,  at  Kiiih,  Kb- 
ihvr.  and  CnnUclet,  !>■  cMJIy  dUcertHnI.  Tlinm  ia  no  book  in  Iha  Old 
TertalDcnt  wliieli  (loai  not  aid  in  illu«Unliog  Itie  DisjMriiiiai(ir)ii.  Tbe 
moral  Mxndudi^  the  vxiaX  nnd  rcIiKiaus  mrniitncnU,  ciiKcn<lerc<1  at  a 
^rtnitMffiiit  Rvvdmimi.  arc  nlludGd  in  thiO  i»QC«nit»)niiu>uuxIi((?ra- 
tur«  that  quiufft  up  witlaln  in  dtcle.  All  of  this  litcr^lnru  u  gianipvtl 
wiih  n  cbancter  wliidi  dimiiigiiuJiM  il  from  llic  proJiicUt  a(  Ucnlilo 
tJMngliL 

*  Iiukc  iz.  65<  *  Compare  Luke  i.  17. 
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thcivlTJbutivcseiilimeiit — tlicslero  toneofjiK^tice — mnrhed 
the  elder  DL-^itciuiaLioii.  It  wait  a  liigli,  but  not  the  lugbcst, 
not  thi!  complete,  expression  of  the  principle  of  j^ooilness. 

Tlie  fiiipCiriority  of  ClkriHianity  over  the  Judaic  system, 
aitJ  tbc  liict  that  it  ciFccleil  more  than  a  bare  purification 
of  a  comiptod  <loctrine  and  ritual,  are  involved  in  the  re- 
ply of  Jesus  to  the  qiR'iilioii  of  lui;  di^viplce  about  ^stini; — 
irhy  bo  did  not  make  them  to  fimt,  as  John  made  his  dim- 
ples. "New  wine/*  heaaid,  "miialbo  put  into  new  botlleB.'** 
IiistitiitioDS  miL^  ronfijrm  to  the  doctrine  which  they  em- 
budy.  llicy  must  bo  new,  because  tJiai  is  uow.  A  new 
ty[>c  of  piety  mu.it  create  a  new  rilunl  congeniul  with  it- 
self. It  will  not  brook  customs  ineongnious  with  it. 
Closely  connoctW  as  bis  religion  was  with  the  anteL-edenf 
fuith,  it  was  yet  no  mere  repmduetion  of  the  old.  Tc  wh8 
Komothing  original,  dilTering  from  the  former  doctrine;  I 
ihuiigh,  in  gome  sense,  the  eomplompiit  of  it.  Tlio  New  ' 
Taslameiit  authors  eati  the  balloweJ  rites  of  the  Old  Tet)- 
tuiat'iit,  shadows,— 'Un^ubstautiiil  ima;^  of  tbo  n.>ultli(.>d  of  i 
which  the  believer  in  Christ  is  |JO!«essed.*  Indi^nnnt  timt 
Christian  bellL-vers  should  retreat  baok  to  tho  Mo^ic  ob- 
servanca-i,  tlic  Apoatlc  2*uul  styles  tltcm  "weak  and  beg- 
garly elemeuts,"  or  nidiment-s,  which  the  (.Joijh'I  lias  left 
bchiod.*  The  law  whidi  Ibrmcd  the  kernel  of  the  Mnsalo 
Rovelutiou  ia  described  in  ita  moral  as  well  as  cercmoiiiul 
features,  as  a  schoolmaster,  taking  cbnrgc  of  the  unripe 
ynuth,  and  leading  him  to  a  pluee  where  tbia  pruvisiuui^^ 
oflioe  is  superseded.*  i^H 

Apart  from  all  other  defc<-tfi,  the  Apostle  PanI  sctji  forth 
the  radical  insufliciencv  of  the  Old  TesLinient  system.  It 
waa,  in  jtA  preilomlitmit  character,  a  law-EY»lcm.  Law, 
Doming  from  without,  had  to  ciieouuler  the  principle  of  siu 

■  Lake  w.  38,  (MalU  iz.  17,  Murk  ti.  22.)         *  Col.  ti.  17. 
•Qd.iT.  8.  *0*l.Ui.iM,S6. 
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within  tlie  90ul ;  and  law  had  in  it  no  power  of  moral  re- 
gwitration.  Tlie  proiK-r  result  of  liic  OU  Tcstametit  sys- 
ttm,  14  the  Apostle  Pnul  cicplaina  tt,  vras  to  nuke  tins  loot 
nuuifent  in  tht>  coiwatmsntm  of  men,  nnij  to  awaken  a 
vmmtog  for  dcltvemnoe  from  gin,  thmagli  a  [wwer  work- 
ioj  frum  within.     Tlw  triumph  of  the  Old  Teitament  (brm 

|«r  ihif  kingf]oni  wiis  in  tlio  dcmon^trntion  of  its  own  Ciil- 
uns;  ltd  failmi?,  that  Is,  to  do  tiion!  iJiaii  to  pave  the  wny 
(or  wirnetJung    mnro  eiTortive.       The    nnoiciil   tlicovnu^ 

Imou^ht  its  vii'tory  and  atLiined  iIh  end  when  it  movMl 
"n  Ilelirpw  of  tho  rFftirows"  (o  luni  from  il  in  di^pair, 
wiUi  iJic  (-TV,  "  Who  slm}l  deliver  me?" 


Wi!  piYHY-ed  a  «tpp  further  in  tho  tliseiission.  when  wa 
ter  thai  Christianity  is  the  perfect  form  of  religion.  In 
I  olfacr  vrortU,  it  is  the  «haolute  religion.  It  is  tlic  final  out- 
come of  this  long  prowws  of  gmwth.  It  is  not  an  inchniite, 
defirtivesyHteiii,  destined  to  vniii<4h.  like  Judaism,  by  bcinj^ 
■ler^nl  in  u  Iiigb<>r  form  of  crttrd  luid  wontliip.  The  interest 
iiat  is  taken  at  present  in  the  study  of  ooni[Kimtivc  religion, 
Flh<*  more  charitable  spirit  in  which  heathenism  aiul  hc-itiien 
lilosophy  are  judged,  and  ft  wide-spread  skeplicisin  In  re- 
flect to  the  rairuculou!!  clement  in  Christianity,  pi-cdtspa«e 
[iwny  ti^i  rednoe  the  retiijiou  of  tho  Oaspel  ti>  the  level  uf  the 
Icvri^h  or  even  of  the  ethnic  pysteiiw,  Such  plainly  is  not 
tire  view  wliicli  GliribtJanity,  n,a  presented  in  tlic  New  Trs- 
taracnt,  takes  of  it-s  own  rank.  Ititlier  is  it  (;be  euliuirmfing 
point  in  the  pru'^rts^  of  Ruvulation,  ftiUilling,  or  filling  mit 

I  to  perfection,  that  which  pn-cxHlcd.     Several  considerations 
Irill  tcud  to  cstubliah  thU  claim. 
I    1.    In  Jesus    Ileligioa  b  actually  realized    in    its  fKT- 
^■tioa. 
By  Mich  nifans  alone  could  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
Im  ooDsummatcd.     Xhu  tbe  I'ropbelg,  aud  e^pcciatly  lauiuh. 
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Jia<I  (Ii-«(wni«1.  "Tliore  raust  vnme  soma  orm  who  shonl 
poril-ctly  satisfy  all  tlie  dciiiauds  of  the  true  rvligwii,  so  an 
to  beAome  Uic  oentm  from  which  all  its  trtitli  and  ftirce 
Bhciulc)  uijcmtt!.''  ''Utik'SA  ihcrc  first  comes  &oa\a  upo  who 
rIuiII  traiifiigure  thin  reiigion  into  its  pureit  form,  it  will 
never  Ue  perfected,  and  its  kingdoin  will  never  come.  But 
he  vrill  and  munt  come,  for  otherwise  the  religion  whidi 
demanda  litni  wonM  ha  false;  he  is  the  first  true  king  of  the 
oommunily  of  tlie  true  Gnil,  iukI  :ls  nothing  can  he  coil- 
odvetl  of  as  9iipi»laiitiug  him,  he  \vill  rcigu  forever  in  irre- 
sistible power."  "Before  thn  lightning  Kasli  of  thin  truth 
in  I^iuh'ssou),  every  lower  lio|»e  retr*'iit«l,"  '  This  loi\y, 
iaspircil  ideal  was  fulfilhtl  tii  Him  who  made  it  hi5  meat 
and  druiU  to  do  titc  will  of  Uml,  and  who  drutik  the  dix'p- 
cat  cup  of  angiii»li  with  the  wurda:  "Keverlhclces^  not  nijr_ 
will,  but  Thine,  be  doiiel"' 

2.  In  Christ  tlic  Kcvclation  of  Go<1  to  and  thrmigh  niim 
reaches  ita  elituax.  Kcvdatiuii  had  been,  from  the  hegin- 
iiing,  the  revelation  of  God.  lu  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets,  He  became  "at  sundry  times,"  for  a  acuson,  a  liv- 
ing Tovrer  in  the  soul,  exalting  and  prompting  its  natural 
activities  These  reveUlions,  temporary  nnd  sporadic,  fore- 
shadow an  abiding  Prosenco  of  (J!od  in  man,  such  as  con- 
stitutes the  peculiarity  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

8.  In  Christiantly  the  fundamental  relatione  of  Go<l  to 
tlie  world  are  completely  disclosed.  The  old  digpciiKition 
vms  a  long  crusade  agunat  heuthenisra.  Heathenism  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  mergwi  God  in  nature.  Thetirsf  verse 
of  OeiKdis  is  a  denial  of  an  clement  of  heathenism  that 
clings  to  it  even  in  its  most  refined  forms.  The  Zoronstrian 
religion,  the  nearest  apppooch  to  pure  theism,  divided  the 
work  of  creation  between  two  eternal  Power*.  Plato  held 
to  the  eternity  of  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  realm  of 

■  Ewald,  OwcAwAf^  UL  710, Til.  ■  Luk«  xxii.  42. 
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ideas.  The  Old  Testaraciit  iasisis  ou  the  ani'ty.  the  per-  ' 
■onalitr,  ftuil  tUc  tcau£cun<!fna;  ol'  Oml.  lie  ia  above  the 
VwJU,  and  dbtioot  £cnm  tL  This  (ruth  being  tieciim],  it 
rtmuned  for  Iho  Xcw  Tf^tanirrtit  to  brins  foi'ward  Its  coiin- 
Itfput,  the  immanence  ofCiod.  He  isio  tlic  world,  though 
flot,  aA  tho  ['antiicist  dreanu,  to  be  identified  with  ib.  Thus 
the  New  Tcifltaincot  rounds  out  tho  revelation  of  Qod's 
cascutiftl  rclolious  to  the  world. 

4.  Through  Christ,  the  kingdooi  of  God  actiiall/  attains 
ill  QDivcTBal  ohanuter.    * 

Tbe  heftthen  reltf^ona  belon^^  caeh  to  a  pariicrular  iin- 
tion.  The  divinities  of  every  people  were  siipiio-iwl  to  ha%'e 
appointed  the  rite^  of  their  worship  within  the  territory 
vrhioh  tJioy  protected.  The  religion  of  each  country  was 
intcnrovon  witJi  its  civil  conHtitiilion.  It  \Tn3  part  flod 
[OTcel  of  a  polities!  system,  and  strongly  Wiflertud  the  |»6oa- 
liKritif^  of  the  [>ropIe  in  whieh  it  hiid  nri.icn.  Tliii»,  int^tead 
of  bringing  ritcii  together  iu  a  ooinmon  soeioty,  the  hi~alhen 
religions  rmther  tended  to  keep  them  apart.  Keligion  Ibnucd 
one  of  tho  Itarrien  tliat  srpiuiitcd  nations  from  each  oth<>r. 
Of  neocR^ity,  lievealud  IttiHgion,  at  the  uutMrt,  in  its  rndi- 
ntenlal  stage,  waft likewieoDatioD&l.  It  wasoonfined  within 
the  limits  of  a  civil  community.  Whopver  would  have  tho 
benefit  of  it  mu»t  become,  if  ho  could,  a  uieruher  of  that 
slate.  The  privileges  of  the  true  religion  were  aenensible 
only  within  tlie  pale  of  a  single  jieople.  Although  thty 
were  ever  a»4iire«1  that  they  were  chost-n,  not  because  they 
were  more  dcwirving  tlian  others,  but  merely  to  Ik  aliiionent 
of  a  hleasing  to  mankind,  yet  their  di'rtinction  might  have, 
anil  did  have,  the  effect  even  npim  them  to  engciidir  a 
pntud  illation.  Through  C'hri.stliinity,  tho  external  tbeo- 
cmcy  was  dnippcd  as  a  thing  outgrown.  Everything  tliat 
was  accidental,  provisional,  local,  in  rfli-;ioi>,  fell  away, 
"Not  in  this  mouulaio,  uor  yet  at  Jerusalem,"  was  tlia 
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Fiitlicr  to  be  wofshippcd ;  Hi<;  temple  was  to  bi<  iu  tite  liu-^ 
mail  soul. '     III  lli«  now  kingdom,  tbore  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  linrburiaii  nor  Stylliiau,  inalo  nor  lunuilo,  bond 
iiorfroe.'     That  U  tosav,  in  this  high  fellowship  of  nrligior 
distineCintm  of  raw,  of  shjx,  aud  of  cunditioii — Qs  helweei 
masters  and  elnves — vanish.     A  common  sympathy  swreji*' 
away  tlie  wall*  of  in-paration  U-tween  man  aud  man.     The 
heavenly   goixl    of  the  gospel    is   of  such  n  oatnre  tliaC 
it  caa  be  oileivd  iniliseriniinatcly  to  all.     TIm  soim:  of 
common  rolalion^hip  to  Christ  and  to  God  melta  away  all 
differences.     The  brotherhood  of  the  rone  is  no  more  a  pbil- 
osopher'a  dream;  it  lias  herome  a  realized  fact.    Ap[)caling 
to  a  common  reli^iourt  M.'nttmeiit,  u  common  con^iousn'-m 
of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  help,  and  offering  a  remeily  that 
u  c<{uaUy  aihtpLcd  to  all,  Christianity  siiowa  iti*clf  puawaacd 
of  the  altributea  of  a  universal  religion. 

Cht-i^tianity  viiidicatos  it» claim  t»  thiscliuractcr,  osboi 
a  religion  of  principles,  not  of  rules.     The  Old  Tcslame 
8y«tein  was  ppcdominantly  Icjial.     Tho  duties  of  men  wore 
enumerated,  one  by  one;  worship  ih  its  minute  details  n-as 
prescribed.     Nothing  in  this  department  was  left  to  choice. 
The  law  of  human  conduct  was  Bplintorwl  iuLu  a  multitude 
of  pnrtitnilnrs.     -A  thonghtfut  mind  alwnysfoi'Urolief  when 
it  can  dajwjud  bcluw  rules  ta  their  gn>uiid  aud  souroe.     I'^^j 
pn^jortioa  as  one  pcoclratc^  to  the  ground<work  of  prin(a^H 
pleB,  he  U  «uab1ed  to  dispense  with  rule*.     The  soul  be-      ' 
comesalawtoitaeif;  the  end  wliieh  the  soul  )%ets  before  it  is  it- 
self u  criterion  of  what  \a  tn  bedoue  and  omitteil.  The  rational 
j»erccptJon  and  choice  of  an  end  oP  action  bring  freedom, 
rniauci|»itiou.     CoitducL  then  Unwn  fn>m  an  interior  im< 
pidsc;  it  is  a  pruclnct  of  spontaneity.     Christian  lifo  U  m>t 
an  "imitation"  of  Christ-,  in  the  ordinary  oonceptioo  of  the 
term.     It  i»  a  reUtion  like  that  of  the  branches  to  the  viae 
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Uttt  tnfbfies  into  (hem  life.  Tlie  work  of  the  Gospel  i»  de- 
scribed as  a  Ufw  creulion  in  Imraanitv' ;  it^  tlUciplvs lu  nev 
ORatnrea  in  Cliriat ;  Christ  as  anutlicr  Adam,  a  second  h«ad 
of  tbe  TOfX? 

It  is  evident,  that  a  code  of  rules,  however  adapted  to 
thcconditiun  of  a  jiarttcutar  nulion,  in  a  certain  sbato  of 
c>viU/.Uion,  may  not  nnswer  nhencircuimtanccs  are  altered. 
A.  Ivgul  sydk-m,  Iherufure,  cannot  be  ix»-iQaiient ;  it  can 
Mvcr  be  au  absolute  religion  iu  thu  eeDSQ  we  have  givoo  to 
the  term.  But  the  Gospc]  establishes  a  £liul  rclatioa  bc- 
tv«ea  raau  and  God.  It  implants  principle;  that  can  never 
btcoiue  obMlelc,  because  they  eoioeiiJc  with  rectitude  itself, 
aud  tan  never  ne«d  &  supplement,  since  they  involve  in 
tliomselves  all  speci6coblij,iitioiia,  Itis  not  conecivablo  that 
anvmurcoompre'lienMivc  principle  .iliould  be  brought  forward 
t?  anpcnwdc  love.  No  typo  of  goodlier  cau  ever  be  diJ- 
o>v«-rwl  ihat  <'X(vIh  the  spirit  of  Christ.  B*^?:^^  Chrlittinn- 
ily  »mt'!tits  itiself  with  the  inculcation  of  seiniiud  principles, 
not  seeking  to  dictnlc  or  n-sitrain  twnduet  iiirtlier  iimn  these 
■nay  prompt,  it  «1io\vh  it^'If  tlie  ultimate  form  of  rclii^iou. 

It  may  be  addt»I  tint  the  instiuitiun.'i  of  the  ChrUtiaQ 
religion — ite  |K>1ity  and  woislitp — are  not  cast  into  an  in- 
flexible shape.  They  flow  out  of  its  own  ereativo  spirit, 
and  are,  therefore,  Mibjoct  to  variation.  Kven  the  simple 
features  of  the  polity  and  cultus,  which  have  an  author!* 
taiive  sanction,  are  in  direct  acturd  with  the  nntnnt  of 
Cliristian  society.  There  are  thus  no  unalterable  forms  of 
cliorch  government,  and  no  unhcnding  ritu:d,  but  room  for 
that  diversity  which  h  require;!  by  difTercnccg  in  teinjiora- 
nicnt,  and  by  diO'enrnt  grudcM  of  culture.  Tliose  who 
contend  for  a  leaden  uniformity  in  thlii^  external,  niiscou' 
ootve  tlkc  gcniiu  of  tlir  Christian  religion.  They  lose  night 
of  UlB  cotholio  quality  (liat  belongs  to  it. 

•  S  Cor.  T.  IT,  1  Cor,  xt.  «. 
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The  progress  of  religion  within  the  circle  of  the  Sc 
turcs  U  uut  I<»  be  oonjuiuided  with  that  kind  of  develop- 
ment through  which  Christianitj*  has  passed  since  it  ivaa 
first  promulgaU'd  by  thi.-  Apostles.    That  there  hag  been  a 
dcvolopnictit  siiioe  that  epoch  is  no  more  than  to  "ay  that 
Christiunity  is  a  living  a)-gte[u.     But  there  is  tlita  difler-      I 
eiic«:  in  the  giving  of  Revelation,  at  each  ^ucttssivp  stage, 
and  e>|>ecially  at  the  ci»uiuminatioii,  thnre  wna  an  locns      , 
mont  of  its  contcuts.     NekV  truths  mtfo  added  to  the  pro-      j 
vimw  stock.     This  is  not  true  uf  Christiiuiity  sinoe  (lie 
A|iodtoltc  ng».     Those  who  conmibr  lh(>  Goi^[M>1  a  purely 
nutttnil  prwlut-t,  would  efHim  this  line  of  deiiiiirc^Hon  be- 
tween Apostolic  aad  post- Apostolic  theology,  and  put  both      I 
on  the  ftamc  level.     Among  the  writers  who  have  handled 
tl»e  subject  with  marke  \  ability  are  curtaiii  Roman  Catho-      , 
lie  aiit]iors,  as  De  Maistre,  and  Miihler,  on  the  continen^fl 
and  Newman  in  England.     As  Nevrman.  in  hi*  most  in»^ 
tcresting  and  sugytative  Essay,  hns  shown,  pi>litiral  and  re-     i 
ligious  idcaH  arc  in  their  own  nature  fructilying.     '^^*(^H| 
do  not,  like  mathematical  trnlh,  Me  inert  in    the  mindi 
into  which  tbuy  Kill.      On  lla-  contrnry,  thi-y  pi-oduw  a 
ferment     Christian  truth  aiTccts   in  Cliis  living  way  the 
intcllc*^,,  the  emotions,  and  the  will.     The  mind    rcceivcii 
these  ideas  as  into  an  alembic     It  exercises  ugmn  them  its 
analyais;  it  formulates  them,  connectrf  them  with  the  reiit 
of  its  bclieis,  elucidattis  niid   defends  then)  by  blending 
with  them  collateral  (ruth   which  they  imply.     Theology, 
or  Ibe  tmnslattoii  of  Christian  Iruth  into  dogma,  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  intellectual  procem.     Christian  ideas,  likewise, 
and  the  object;^  of  faith,  excite  the  emotional  natnre.    Tiiey 
call  into  life  sentiments  which  incorporate  thvuiselvcs  in 
Christian  art  and  worship.     In  tho  proportion  in  which 
they  tran^ifiirm  the  mind  ami  character,  Ihcy  transform  life. 
Th«  ethical  relatioos  of  Ciiristiauity  are  l>y  degrees  un- 
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luTflud.     New  obligatioiw    are    brought    to  coiisciousiiesa, 

/ram  clay  to  dity.     Cruel  amuwinents  of  heathen  antifjuit/ 

died  out  under  the  silent  influoncf;  of  the  Ckrbtiuu  spirit. 

Ad  atmosphere  of  f)>eliag  is  procluoed,  io  which  uniigb- 

bXMU  Icgislntioa  and  bnilal   piiiiiKhniL'iit:i  <nriiiot  niirvive. 

Las   than  a  wiiturj-  ago,  Chrisiiuu  luinisttrs    iuij)oi-ted 

slaves  from  Africa  for  domestic  service.    When  tlie  Amcri- 

ao  Constitution  was  ffirmt-ti,  Chmtinii  sontimciit  ha<I  uot 

risen  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  forbid  tho  cuntinuaticc  of 

the  slave  trade ;  and  ib  vraa  alluwcd  for  a  terra  of  years. 

Now  this  traffic  is  treated  as  piracy  by  the  Christian  na- 

liotis.     The  New  Ta=tamcnt  did  nut,  in   uspriaa   tcrtnai 

prohibit  slaver}' ;  hut  the  spirit  of  Christianity  abolialicd  tt. 

The  treatment  of  tlie  poor,  of  the  tn»anu,  and  of  the  suH- 

ing  and  nfllii,-Cud  ula'i'^ca  gciicnilly,  which  failed  to  shock 

e  Christian  iwnsc  of  a  former  day,  U  now  felt  to  be  ia- 

bumau.     AH  these  developments,  whether  of  tliougltt  and 

belief,  of  worship  and  devotion,  of  Cbristia^a  politics,  or 

morals,  as  far  as  they  are  sound  or  wholesome,  arc  due  to 

the  genios  of  Christianity,     Here  is  at  onoc  their  eoarco, 

utd  the  totiohstonc  of  their  ehnrocter.     As  Proteatanta,  we 

ODaH  demur  to  the  doctrine  tliat  an  infallible  safcgaard 

exists  against  the  introdnetion  of  elements  at  variance  with 

ri-^tian  tmth,  whi^h  may  prove  the  g^rin  of  a  in\se  dc- 

ilopment.     But  even  tlie  writers  to  whom  wo  refer,  hold 

tliat  the  whole  deposit  of  reviialed  truth  v/as  witb  Christ 

and  the  apostlm,  and  is  contained  In  their  teaching.     So 

ha  aa  the  development  is  normal,  it  springs  out  of  tho 

dmitivc  seed.     What  wo  behold  results  from  a  cleaner 

:lerstandi ng,  a  more  vivid  appreciation,  of  the  truth  ttob 

h  in  the  New  Testament.     To  the  sum  and  eubtitanoe 

of  tlii.4  truth,  nothing  has  been  added. 

Chrbtian  ethics  have  »omctlme>t  been  ob:ii^ed  witli  fault. 
;  J.  S.  Mill^  in  hiii  Kssay  un  Liberty,  says:  "1  believe 
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tliat  ottirr  cLiiicH  thtin  iliat  whicli  can  he  evolved  from  ex- 
cloiiively  Christian  nom-ces,  must  exist  aide  hy  skle  witli 
Cbritttian  ctliius  to  pruduoc  tlm  moral  rcgniicraCioii  of  rnan- 
kiiiil." '  He  guards  against  misunderstand iug,  by  add- 
ing !  "  I  believe  that  the  sayings  of  Christ  are  nil  that  I 
can  see  aov  evidence  of  their  having  been  intetided  to  be; 
tb»t  they  arc  irrceoaelUble  with  nothing  wbicli  a  onmpre- 
hensive  nnorality  require ;  that  everything  which  id  cx- 
iwllent  in  ctliJci  mny  be  brought  'within  thcia^  with  no 
greater  violence  to  their  language  than  has  been  done  by 
all  who  hnve  atliimjitod  to  dcduca  from  them  any  practical 
syatom  of  ooodiict  whatever."  *  If  nothing  more  were 
meant  than  that  th«  New  Tcst'tmont  docs  not  pretend  to 
define  ail  the  particulHrs  of  duty,  Uiit  loiives  thorn  iu  somo 
cases  to  be  inferred,  Jtr.  Mill's  obftervation  would  bo  just. 
He  refers,  in  support  of  bU  eridoism,  to  the  atisi-nee  of  any 
reoognition,  in  Chrtxtian  cthin}.  of  duty  to  the  KtAte,  to  tba 
negative  cliaractcr  of  Cliriittian  pix>ce|)tf),  to  an  exehLsivo 
em[>lia8ia  laid  upon  the  passive  Tirtnes,  and  to  the  want 
ofniferenee  tx>  maj^naolinity,  pergonal  dignity,  the  sense  of 
honor,  and  the  like, — (|naHtie3  whirh,  he  says,  we  learn  to 
eetecm  from  Greek  and  Human  noiirt^et. 

The  impatation  that  Christian  precepts  ara  pre-emi* 
nently  nejjative,  is  sn rely  not  lonnded  in  truth.  It  is  not 
"a  fugitive  and  olo'istcped  virtue  "  which  is  enjoined  in  tlic 
New  TeslamenL  To  do  goo<i  u  made  not  less  obligatory 
than  to  shun  evil.  The  reli^on  whit-h  ha-*  for  its  work  to 
transform  the  world  ia  not  sntiiScd  with  a  mere  abstinence 
fnun  wrong-doing. 

It  \<i  not  true  that  by  insisting  on  mutual  bencvulcncc, 
Cliridtianity  thereby  weakens  the  force  of  partJpiilar  nbliga- 
tionn.  The  Go^jicl  dnea  not  frown  u^ion  p:itriotii4[ii  any 
wore  than  upon  tlw  domestic  aSbctioiM.     Not  the  lore  of 
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more  tbnn  tlie  lov«   of   kindred,  is  nliiltoil  by 
iiin  toniihing.    The  stAti?,  an  well  an  tKc  fhinily,  is 
■lecl  as  a  pare  of  tlio  dlvina  onW.     It    mm  on 
[MBtle  who  IovmI  lib  own  nation  so  aixlontly  thot  he  was 
ling  111  be  accursed  for  tlicir  (uike. 

If  tlic  passive  virtues  arc  exalte.!  in  the  Christian  tcj-stcm, 
U  is  not  aa  the  sabstttule,  but  as  the  ouinplcinent  of  qnali- 
ti«a  of  another  doss.  Itcven^  is  unlawful;  truth  ts  nut 
to  be  propiigatJMl  bj  vioIciHX';  but  uurig)itcou.<inc!u  in 
ereiy  Ibrm  is»«ailc<l  with  an  earnestness  tlwt  admits  of 
D«i  incmse.  Nor  doa  the  religion  of  tho  New  Tcatamrnt 
(li<omn(cnance  the  use  of  force  for  tlie  prot4xtion  of  sodt-ty. 
Tlic  QiagLitrutD  in  the  minister  of  Qod  lor  the  execution  of 
jit<ice.  Aa  for  raa^ianimlty,  the  sense  of  honor,  and 
kiodml  ft-cliiifpi,  they  arc  intiludcd  Ju  the  caU-^rv  of 
wliiUsoever  thtu;;fi  are  true,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  ami  of  good 
'  Christiaaity  excludes  nothing  that  is  admimble 
its  ideal  of  character  ;  and  if  thcro  be  virtues  whic-h 
ve  SouHshod  on  heathen  grouud,  Christianity  tnkcs  thc-m 
npt  while  at  the  name  time  it  infutKS  into  them  a  ne^r 
spirit — the  leavou  of  on  nnwlfish  love. 

Robust  and  afi^;retN(ve  elements  enter  into  the  Christian 
,1  of  chararter;  yet  there  was  n  reason   why,  at  iho 
emphasis  ^thnuld  be  laid  upon  meeIcnoj«,  patience, 
tion,  nnd  llie  other  virtues  cnlled  pnwtivc.     TImj  f*»e3 
a  Christian  were  of  his  own  hinUK-'hold.     All  tJie  forcoa 
society,  civil    and  cccWiasCicnl,  were  nrniyod  against 
in.     There  was  the  strongest  possible  need  for  tlio  exer- 
ofjust  these  qualities.     Parliciilar  adbctlons,  like  the 
love  of  home  and  of  country,  liave  a  root  in  Christian 
hiiij.     But  sin**  Christianity  came  into  a  world  where 
trimi»ni,  and  other  afTertlDiis  limited  in  tlieir  range,  cx- 
a  control  that  supplanted  the  brooder  priacipte  of 
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philandiropy,  it  was  requisite  ih^l  tlic  wider  and  moro 
gcftcric  principle  should  [je  inculcated  with  all  urgency^ 
ni>t  with  a  view  to  octippnte  or  cner\'at«,  but  to  curb  and 
purify  subordinate  principles  of  action.  In  ChriBtian 
ethics,  all  the  virtues,  the  milder  and  more  ncgntive,  with 
the  bolder  am!  more  heroin^-eourage  in  sufTeriiig,  and 
courage  in  action,  the  Mlf-xacnSoe  of  ttio  motlicr  iu  lier 
Iiou.4oh(i](I,  of  ihfl  patriot  on  tho  battle- field,  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  dislaiit  iiiition:^ — find  a  just  recognition. 

We  Iiave  now  to  inquire  in  what  relalion  Christianitj 
Btandfl  to  the  higher  foruus  of  tieatlieu  rt'Iigloii. 

IiklcgieiideDtly  of  llto  doctrine  »et  Ibrth,  there  is  an  un- 
deniable (xintrawt  between  tlie  tone  of  pruphi^bi  and  apostles, 
and  that  uf  heathen  |>oet8  and  sages  in  their  loftiest  moods. 
There  is  in  the  former  a  holy  urgency,  an  authoritative 
dircctneiw,  a  pmigeii<rv-  of  rebuke,  which  strike  (he  mind 
as  a  voi(%  from  wlchtn  the  veil.  As  in  im  other  literature, 
the  soul  feels  iL*clf  iu  contact  with  the  supernatural.  Tli« 
human  author  npenks  as  one  inspired,  tut  the  organ  of  the 
Et«riial.  "  He  tiiught  thera  as  one  having  authority  "  ex- 
presses the  feeling  nf  thoso  whti  hc-ard  J<»u.'S.'  It  indicates 
a  diameter  tJiat  belongs  to  the  Bible,  in  diatiocUoa  from 
•11  tho  pmduHH  nf  heathen  wiMlnm. 

Yet  underneath  the  t<u|>erstitioo  of  heathenism  tlie 
Apoetle  Paul  rco^nized  a  true  soekiog  for  God.  ilo 
quoted  with  approval  a  »eiitencc  from  a  heatlien  jioet  to 
the  ctTect  that  there  is  Gomctliing  in  man  nbiu  to  (he  divine 
nature.'  He  dedans  that  if  a  law  had  beun  given  to  the 
Jqwb,  Ihc  same  was  trtie  of  the  hcatiicn.  They,  too,  had 
a  law  written  upon  the  heart, — a  nilc  which  wa«  implied 
in  their  judgments  of  one  another. '  Tho  contents  of  this 
an\VTltt«n  mandntc  of  eon.iciencc  corrofpondcd  to  the  momi 

■  MaU.  Tti-  'lit ;  Mark  i.  SS.       >  AcU  xvU  23.       *  Ham.  U.  14,  U. 
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jts  of  tlio  Old  Tpstninent.     There  were  not  wauling 

,  of  whom  tlocrates  was  tlic  forciawt,  to  incalcato 

rooni  obli;|atious.     There  were  iuflueuces  fitted  lo  oducute 

^ft  lh«  oonftcienoe.     The  seose  of  sin  n-ns  fur  from  hcing  con- 

HfiMd  to  the  Hebrews.    It  lintls  a  deep  uttcranoQ  la  the 

V  litcfalure  of  other  naliot». 

EvpTi  tlie  other  clcmeut  of  the  Jcwi^  syetem,  the  ele- 
Btent  of  propbeey,  U  not  vritliuut  ite  analogon  tunong  tho 
iMUhen.     There  is  a  nntiiml  prophecy,  the  »ct  of 

"  ibe  ptnplielic  mul 
Of  th»  wtili>  worl'l,  drctuninj  nn  ihingd  Id  ocvmo." 

Ttirre  were  yearnings  thai  could  not  be  met  on  the  plane 
ormtiirai  reliiriiJi).  uiid  under  the  order  of  lliingn  itmcjtnnu 
btc  from  hathenism.  The  sense  of  an  unnataral  cstrangL'- 
mpitt  from  oiie  another,  find  from  Gud,  sprung  up  in  the 
bearts  of  men.  There  were  walls  of  separation  whii:h  had 
begun  to  diufc  the  epirit,  but  which  it  was  imimesible  to 
annnount.  There  Avere  iJens  not  to  be  Kaliised  under 
the  div-uive  iaflucnoc  of  Polytheism — *' lumiDoos  anticipu- 
tioas'' — glimpses,  at  least,  of  something  better  for  man, 
yet  beyond  his  reach.  Thoro  was  thus  A  kind  of  prophecy, 
^.Bwcll  as  law,  outside  of  Judaism. 

^B  IT  «ll  this  be  true,  and  if  the  hcntlicn  nations,  as  well  ae 
^■the  Jew!),  were  siihjprt  to  a  providential  training,  why  not 
^'naeign  the  same  propaedeutic  olTiec  to  Gentile  religion  nnd 
philnoophy  that  we  a!»ign  to  tite  Judaic  B^ntem  ?  t^ome 
hiivc  thought  that  we  should  do  this ;  and  among  thorn,  tlio 
linent  theoli^ian,  Behleiermachnr,  Tlie  urgumontK  for 
his  view  do  not  lack  plaiisihilily.  Hentlieui<!iti,  it  is  6s'u\, 
lenst  in  its  best  reprrH(>ntative)>.,  was  monotheiHtif:^  The 
eatiles  weroeqnally  objocteof  divinofiivor,  and  (liey  wore 
oa  thowinto  footing,  as  ri^ards  the  offer  of  ftaIvatTfin,a'^the 
•TeWBi  **  for  there  is  no  diiTewnoe  between  the  Jew  and  tl>e 
Greek*'  (Kom.  x.  12).     Moreover,  it  u  a  significant  fact 
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iti  onniifctioii  ivith  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  that 
the  Ocntilcs  were  foiiml,  as  a  rule,  more  KoAy  to  i-occivc 
it.  The  number  of  converts  from  the  Jewish  side  waa 
amall  in  eoniparison  with  the  ratiltitu<le  of  heathca  wln> 
Trclcomc<l  the  new  faith.  The  AjHistlc  Paul  hnd  hccD  sur- 
pr'neA — we  might  say,  perjitcxed — by  tlii»  unoxfwcted  anci 
Startling  fiiet  This  fueling  in  hia  mind  wiw  nt  the  rooK 
of  thnt  whf)lt>  (li'tcii.'Hion  almut  elusion  and  tlio  plait  of 
God,  in  the  EpiKtla  to  the  Rouiana,  whieli  hsw  been  a  Ixattlc 
ground  of  thoologians  ever  Binne.  AVlmt  could  be  the 
meuniog  of  Provideiioo?  That  iheelioeen  [K-opk',  (he  |»(ia- 
terity  of  Abmhn.m,  should  ttirn  awny  from  the  ble^tiing 
whioh  the  GentileM  were  floeking  to  gravp!  The  immodl- 
ata  cause  whieh  (ho  Apostle  a'*signs,  wnsthe  nnlioUef  of  the 
JcwR.  A  mnml  hlindnut»  had  overtaken  ihem.  B^it  if 
the  Old  Testament  people  had  beconie  degenerate,  and  if 
the  heatlien  were  mare  oj>en  (o  the  truth  than  they,  where 
lay  the  pre  emineiiee  of  the  Judaic  system  ax  a.  ptedogogio 
instrument?  Js  not  thi»  a  case  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fniils? 

Rit  this  (jucstion  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by  a  count  of 
heads,  it  remain-i  true  that  "siilvntion  is  of  the  Jews." 
Tbo  fact  of  uipitui  imjKtrlaiKie  la  that  .Jmlimm  is  tlic  pcirent 
of  Chrtstinnity.  There  was  the  hearth-stone  of  the  new 
religion.  The  n«w  systi-m  ^pmii^upou  tliem>il  of  tlioolfl, 
and  could  spring  up  dowIktc  els;.  There  were  "  tlie  oni- 
clefl  of  Ood  ;  "  there  were  the  Mo^ianio  promises,  and  tlie 
aspirations  kindled  by  them,  in  a  form  that  made  it  petisilile 
for  the  Mcmiah  to  ariiw,  with  a  fall  oousciousQcat  of  his 
calling,  and  to  be  recognized  by  othorfl.  Tlio  peeuliarity 
Iie6  iu  the  organic  relation  of  the  ports  of  tlie  earlier  Reve- 
lation to  each  other,  and  the  oollcctivo  relation  of  the  whole 
of  thpm  to  the  GokijcI.  Wenflo,  the  earliest  adheronts  of 
the  Christian  fiuth  by  whom  it  vna  first  propagatoa  iu  the 


I 

I 
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wtn-ld,  i*8  aathoritative  expounclGra  for  all  time,  were  of 
Jewish  extraction.  Amon^  thn  heathen,  on  the  eontmry, 
the  foregleama  of  the  Light  to  coiac  were  (list^onnefttfd, 
»catter«1.  There  was  no  H(«i(Iy  advance.  Why  «ti»  Uiera 
no  defined  5f  wBiaiiic  expectation  among  them  ?  TiVIiy  was 
tu4  the  M(»iiah  born  of  the  Gentilot?  The  Platonic 
P1iilo6r)|ihy  hfl8  educated  many,  from  Aii;^tttineloNeander, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Cliriat ;  but  out  of  Plntonlsm  the  Gos- 
pel could  not  come.  The  kingdom  of  Plato  is  prcst^ntcd  in 
"tlio  Rapntilic.'*  Xor  would  men  imbued  with  Platonism 
have  formed  the  best  nucleus  of  the  early  church.  In  the 
Gnt  rentnries,  the  attempt  to  never  the  new  (Ii;4|ieii«ttioii 
(rocu  tlie  oil),  and  to  decade  or  ignore  the  Old  Tcstjiment, 
Rsalt«d  in  the  tvitd  .^pnculntions  of  Gnosticism.  Tlte  Ihte 
of  the  new  system,  thus  toru  from  its  oi^iiic  relatinns,  ww 
tike  that  of  %  ship,  cut  laasc  from  lis  moorings,  and  Icfl  to 
dril\  whitlier  !t  might. 

The  privilege  conferred  on  the  .Towa,  in  the  special  train- 
ing to  which  they  were  eubjocted,  miglit,  if  abu-sed,  place 
tbem  at  a  dUads-antagc  aa  to  receiving  the  Good  Newa,  even 
in  (ompariaon  with  the  nations  whieh  hiid  been  euQbrcd 
"to  walk  in  tlieir  own  wavR."  "It  might  be,"  eays  Dr. 
Arcx>ld,  "  that  tlicy  were  tempted  by  their  very  distinctness 
to  des{>i9eothernntioii9;  siiil  tlicy  did  Goil's  work, — still 
they  pp<i*MTcd  anliurt  the  seed  of  eternal  lift,  and  were  the 
miaisters  of  blessing  to  all  other  nations,  even  though 
themsi^tvcs  foiled  to  enjoy  it."  It  ia  a  question  how  farth< 
prinoipio  of  Xatnnil  Scleetion  will  ace^nnt  for  progrew  in 
the  animal  king^lora.  It  is  certain  that  n  principle  of 
providential  selection  is  often  cxcmpliflcd  in  histoty.in  the 
dealing!!  of  God  with  mimkind.  Nations  are  siftoil.  A 
proccf^  ofjndgracnt  and  of  rejection  is  witneaecd.  There  ifi 
in  apparent  losa  and  vnwtc  ;  ns  when  u  few  bloj^jms  only, 
oat  of  a  mulUtu^Cj  fructify.    The  Apostle  Paul  affirnu 
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this  very  principle  of  selection  in  the  cnee  of  tlic  Jews. 
There  was  an  elect  fraction  wbo  <lid  not  turn  their  bocks 
on  the  Mcsstaii— jiigt  an,  in  the  days  of  Klijnh,  seven  thou- 
sand were  foun<l  wbo  hud  not  bowed  the  kiiec  to  Baal.' 
MoKOViiT,  it  must  be  rememb<,'re<l  tliat  in  some  coses  the 
docility  which  the  heathen  nianiftstod  when  theGasixrl  %Tas 
first  prcnohcci,  woa  due  to  an  influence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
uent  religion  upon  them. 

The  Ajwiide  Peitl  illiiKtriite^  the  eharncter  of  nnolcnt 
heathenism,  by  eomparing  the  Gentile  {Mirt  of  the  cliuix^ 
to  the  wilcl  olive  grafted  into  tlie  nativo  olive.'  The  wild 
olive  U  not  worthless,  but  it  can  notbi>ar  savory  fruit  until 
it  draws  ibi  tup  from  the  stock  tliiit  li:is  grown  up  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  The  branches  of  this  stock,  it  is  tn»e, 
were  broken  off;  yet  to  the  engnii^ixl  briuinh,  which  par- 
tolccs  of  its  root  and  fatness,  it  ia  said:  "Thou  bcnreet  not 
the  root,  but  the  root  thee."'  In  thcsntnc  spirit,  Scliclling 
has  called  the  heathen  religions  "  wild -growing."  They  arc 
like  the  flowore  Uiatfipring  up  of  themselves  by  the  ^ray-wde, 
— not  dfstituttf  of  frugrauct!  and  beauty,  yet  inferior  to  the 
pInntK  wliich  have  licen  ^nitcred  and  pruned  by  tlic  hand 
of  a  ekilful  gardener. 

In  the  inquiries  before  us  it  is  inii>orlaiitto  bear  in  mind 
Uic  dL'-tinetive  chaniclcr  of  Christianity.  It  in  a  religion. 
It  ift  not  merely,  or  chie6y,  au  ethical  doclrine.  Morality 
£ad&  a  broader  statement,  a  more  solemn  sanction,  and, 
above  all,  gains  a  new  motive.  But  the  morals  of  the  Goa- 
pel  is  not  the  first  or  the  main  thing.  Gibbon  plumes 
himself  on  finding  in  Isocmtc^  a  precept  which  he  pronounces 
the  equivalent  of  the  Golden  Hule.  He  might  have  col- 
lected like  saying  from  a  variety  of  heathen  sources;  al- 
though neither  Confucius,  nor  any  other  of  the  authors  in 
whom  the^  BayingH  are  found,  eontaius  tho  prcecpt  in  a 


*  Bom-  xi.  4. 


■  Bom.  xi.  2t. 


•  Bon.  xi.  18. 
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I  at  onc«  yx^itivc  and  universal.  But  nnotliicDl  maxitu 
'Mtvery  remote  in  its  tcuor  from  tltc  GoUlcu  liulc,  may 
Bbdottbtedly  be  cited  from  a  nambt-r  of  li«itficti  teiolicrs, 
ami  also  from  th«  Rjibhis.  Xowliore  vIjjc  iiidcwl  dots 
iliii)  propejit  ImvQ  tiio  |iruiniruiric»  timt  is  givcm  it  in  the 
Sbw  Testament.  But  the  originality  of  the  Gospel  docs 
not  consist  in  particular  precepts  for  tbe  oouduet  of  life, 
liuwevcr  Quble  tliey  iuhj'  be,  Tho  uhltgntlon  to  bo 
pure,  truthful,  jtist,  even  the  obligation  to  forbearance 
and  conipofflioQ,  was  not  unkoovrn  to  tlie  Bages  of  an- 
tiquity. On  these  |>oint<t  of  duty,  Chrlsttaiiity,  to  be 
sure,  i!peaks  with  an  iinprese!  veiiees  never  uijuiilk-d  before. 
Bat  apart  fnun  the  holy  fervor  of  ita  mond  itijnnrtionsi, 
ibcre  is  not  ao  mu':h  that  ia  absolutely  ocw.  Christianity 
in  its  cinence  la  a  religion. 

Nor  ia  it  in  any  8i»ecial  truth,  like  the  doctrine  of  Im- 
mortality, that  tlic  substance  of  ChriHtianity  is  to  be  Jbund. 
Faith  in  itniuortality  'la  not  the  exclusive  pue:^'«sion  of 
ChriKtiai)  believera.  Philo««ipber»  argued  for  this  doctrine. 
■od  aunie  believed  in  it,  with  noiliing  to  instruct  them  but 
the  light  of  nature.  Thej-  looked  forward  to  n  future  state 
of  rvwnrds  and  panishiucnts.  The  saaxa  tiling  might  be 
said  of  various  other  propositions  which  are  ronsidered  a 
[art  of  r<}ligiou. 

Chrti^ti&uity  has  been  properly  styletl  the  religion  of  re- 
detnption.  Here  lien  its  peeuliaritj'.  It  i»  tho  appruaeb 
of  lieaven  to  men ;  the  love  of  God  takinf;  hol<i  of  men  to 
lift  them  up  to  a  higher  fellowship.  Tlie  origiunlity  of  tho 
Christian  religion  is  to  be  Eottght  in  the  character  and 
person  of  Christ  Hinwelf>  and  in  llie  new  life  that  flows 
It  from  Him. 
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CfHAPTER  n. 


IB  ROUAM   KirrtltE  AS  A  PttEPABATIOJf   FOR   CimiOTIAmTT. 

"The  coming  of  Jcsua  Christ  is  the  providentiiil  jintifi- 
oation  of  the  conquering  poliey  of  the  Scnnti',''*  The  close 
rclttlion  of  tlic  RotiMui  Kinplro  to  Chmtianity  luia  uot  fuileil 
ti>  gtriko  tliouglttfiil  nitniU  of  whatever  crrad.  A  stern  spi- 
rit, a  hurt),  unrelutitiag  |K)Iii!y,  tiiarktHl  the  st(>{»  of  lioiuau 
ooiiqutsU  To  spare  tho  siibrnisKive  end  war  duwo  the 
protul — pareere  ttv.bjeetu  rf  dehellare  »uprri&»^-was  tlie 
ro(x)gni2«i  niaxini;  hnt  in  pranllne  tho  Koiimns  not  Bplilom 
ft'II  liehiiv  llie  iiieasum  of  Imiuanity  dictated  hv  LJiis  rule. 
Tboro  were  ilagniiit  crimes  agaiii'it  ciivllization,  like  the  de- 
struction of  tha  gri^at  com iiicn;inl  citifa  of  Cirth;iye  ami 
Corinth,  and  tlie  enslaving  of  their  inhnljitints.  Yrt  in 
diu  ooune  of  events  that  built  up  the  stuiicndous  and  long- 
i^dariiijT  jhhrir  of  Kunian  dominion,  even  the  Christian 
Fatlicr*  wlio  rvpi-obuled  thoae  crimes,  diacvrued  a  iirovi- 
dcntial  |mr[«)«e.* 

Circ^iiiutatiws  favored  the  growtli  i>f  Rotmm  power. 
Had  Alexander  the  Great  lived  to  curry  h\»  arras  west- 
ward, the  iasuts  of  history  niigiit  have  hcca  wholly  iiltrrcd, 
IIiul  Circecn  ntit  fallen  politically  and  morally,  ami  had  the 
kingdoms  of  the  KaM  not  sunk  into  decrepitude,  the  ijiihjii- 
galion  of  thtsc  ootintrics  might  have  boeu  imiMX-^siblc,  and 
lEomc  miglit  have  been  stupjted  in  her  carcor  of  conquest. 

'  Lauwal,  Jbmt,  f.  8.  »  VlTgll,  -Ei.  Vt.  483. 

*  AukumLuv  de  CMl.  Da,  r.  12,  LSacq. 


So  rxtcaded  \\a$  iJbc  8wsy  of  Rome,  and  sn  deep  were  Its 
fiianrbttofis,  tliat  it  seeraed  iiicapable  of  uvcrtlirov,  and 
ctnc  to  be  ngardcd  o^  et  part  of  the  lived  order  of  tbinge, 
oit  a  level  with  the  analterabic  systeiu  of  nature  SoQie< 
of  the  ««r!y  Fntliors,  llioreforc,  looked  forward  to  tlio  sub- 
*«fflioa  of  the  IComan  dumiaion  as  the  prcK-'unur  uf  Anti- 
christ, nnd  th<>  iii'gnnl  (or  the  final  raUislrophr  in  the  world's 
historj'.'  The  idcaof  tlic  [KTiwluity  of  tlie  R'Jinan  Kmpipe 
entered  deeply  iiiUi  the  Christian  thinkicig  of  the  middle 
ages.  That  Em|>!rc  vras  ooiiwlved  of  as  the  cuunterjiart 
^tlie  Church,  imiirinc;  that  unity  of  mantcind  in  the  ttecu- 
ephore,  wliicli  oirreepoiidtxl,  as  a  uett-ssary  oondition,  to 
cir  ualty  in  things  spiritual.  An  imperishable  Slate  vraa 
oaled  to  an  imjierishablc  Church.  Hence  when  Euro])e 
llizal  anftw  under  the  auspic«s  of  the  Franlw,  it  was 
revived  Rumuu  Knipirc  of  u'hioli  Charlemagne  liocame 
anointed  head;  au<)  llie  same  Empire  vrm  continued, 
iali  ite  sacred  autltority,  under  the  line  oi"  Gemuin  Kid- 


Whilc  the  agency  of  Rome  in  paving  tlic  war  for  Cliri»- 
lity  has  never  heeu  overlooked,  the  (eiideiicy  has  heeu 
dwL'll  too  cxcluBively  upon  the  external  features  of  thia 
jirepanitory  work.  The  widc-epread  peace  coiiset|ueut  upon 
fflibji-L-tion  of  so  many  nations  to  n  common  grtvcru- 
Etnt,  the  fucilitiea  for  travel  and  iotereourac  which  were 
0{)eu  tn  the  first  preacheni  of  1  lie  GfMipel,  the  shield  tlirown 
rcr  them  by  Roman  law,  aod  other  advantages  of  a  kiu- 
<L  ikaturc,  have  justly  altractccl  notice.  But  lliero  ii>  uno- 
tr  aide  to  the  influence  of  Rome  that  is  cvea  more  im- 
sivo  iu  connection  with  the  object  Ucfare  us.     The  cf- 

I  TwtalJiaii,  Af»L,  32;  L>c(auttUN,  IntU^  vii.  19^  S&. 
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foct  of  llio  eonsolklalion  of  so  largo  a  part  of  maiikiad  in 
one  |)oIitical  body,  in  breaking  up  Inml  unil  tribnl  narrow- 
ness, and  ill  aw»I(cnijig  wliat  may  bo  torinod  a  i«<iniopolitan 
fet-'Iiiig,  is  in  the  highost  dejjrGe  interesting.  The  Romaa 
domininn  wits  tJic  means  of  a  moatal  and  luurul  prejtaralion 
fur  tlie  Gospfl;  nnd  tliis  inrtdoiital  nffetxt  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  Kingtloni  of  Chritit  pn^puwd  tha  unification 
of  mankind  tbix>ugh  a  itpiritual  bond.  Whatever  tcndnl 
to  melt  down  the  prejiiditta  of  naticm,  and  clan,  mid  creed, 
and  inatit  in  tlio  room  of  them  more  liberal  sentiments, 
opener]  a  jiath  {or  the  Gosjicl.  Now  we  find  tlint  under  the 
political  system  ustabti-shrd  by  Itome,  n  variety  of  agencies 
e(M>peratcd  to  ciTetrt  8uoti  a  result.  Powerful  forcca  were  at 
work  whn«v;  i^ffecl  was  not  limitt'd  to  the  creation  of  ouU 
wunl  advantages  for  the  disseininaiion  of  the  religion  of 
Chmt,  but  trndcd  to  produce  a  more  or  \eea  g«nial  soil  for 
Us  reception.  Wc  have  iht-u  to  eiubraoo  In  one  view  the 
inflncnce  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  iioth  of  thciw  relations, 
in  shaping  outward  rircii (nntuiiees,  and  iu  favoring;  a  men- 
tal hnbit,  which  were  propitious  to  the  iatroductiou  of  (ho 
itcw  fuitJi. 

1.  Glance  at  tlie  extent  and  general  character  of  tlio 
Eimpirc  uttablishcd  by  the  Romans.  It  stretched  from  the 
Atlantio  to  the  Euphrates,  a  distanoe  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  and  from  the  Danube  on  the  north,  at»l 
tbo  friths  of  Scotland,  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  tho 
African  dei?crt.  All  the  tribes  aud  nationti  inhabiting  thiA 
immense  territory  had  ^irrendcrcd  their  independence,  and 
vera  connected  together  in  one  political  system.  The  far- 
thinns  iu  the  fiir  Katt  were  left  unsubdued  ;  and  beyond 
tlie  Kliino  were  the  Germans  whom  the  Romans  failed  to 
oompier,  and  otmhl  only  repel  to  their  native  forcsbt.  There 
have  beou,  and  there  arc  now,  empires  whjdi  euver  moro 
etiuare  miles;  but  tlie  peculiurity  in  the  case  of  Rome  is 
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iknt  shtt  bniught  unilor  her  sRCptro  all  the  civilized  iinti6n» 

ii/llu'H-orlil.     And  the  relatiun  of  rinKtuf  lior  pruviuow  to 

the  Mc-dilnrratioaii  gav«  to  Iter  dnniinioii  a  gongraphical 

Doity.     Of  it»  Rnlire  population  u'«  liuve  not  tlie  data  for 

•a  exact  ettimaU).     It  was  somewhere  from  eighty  to  one 

liundred  and  twenty  milllunf). 

Tiw    Rotiiaii    world — orOU   Romanua,  bs   Uie   Romans 

idlyKilIecl  it — naturally  dividntl  itself  into  two  regiuna. 

East  and  tlic  West.'     It  was  not  a  mere  geographical 

line  that  5rpiinit«l  them,  but  dilTi>rcn(x:»  lying  deep  in  hia^ 

toty  and  iu  the  charact4>ri8tica  of  their  inhabitante;  so  that 

snlxicquriitly,   when   the   Rmpire  was  divided,  it  was   not 

aa  accident  tliat  drew  the  Hue  between  these  two  grand 

sections. 

The  Eaat  comprised  (hat  portion  of  Western  Asia  which 
wat  induded  belwci^n  the  Bliick  8«i  and  the  Mi3ditt:rninain 
oa  Ctii;  weet,  the  Caucosux  un  tlic  nurtli,  the  viilk-y  of  the 
.e  ou  the  eouth,  and  the  Caspian,  the  Kuplirotco,  and  the 
:rt8  of  Arabia  on  the  caitt.     Kgypt  was  placed  by  the 
Mdents  ID  Ama,  and  formed  n  pari  of  the  Orient. 

In  the  I:«thmu3  between  the  Euxinc  and  the  Caspian, 
the  namcrou^  tribes  of  the  Oiiieasu-e,  groii[)od  in  con- 
ies or  kii)gilom.'4  under  the  prot^^itomtn  of  the  Ro- 
Mu»4tly  uncivilized,  and  in  perpetual  eonfliut  with 
rmatiaim,  Scythian!),  and  nthor  ^Vsiiitic  lionlc^  whieh 
wore  already  iu  moliou,  they  formed  tlie  vanguard  of  the 
Empire.  The  Qroetc  colonips  along  the  coast  of  (he  Eiixino 
eerved  tn  a  tnnneetiiig  link  and  a  channel  of  commercial 
ioterc^ouTse  between  the  Cant^osus  and  the  East,  and  the 
dWlIiceil  tfouiiuunitit'.>i  of  the  'West.  Armenia,  luirassed  by 
the  Arsacidrs,  the  i'arthiau  rulers  who  held  Babylonra  and 

I  Sec  Amcdw  Thivny,  Tahltna  de  F  Empire  Ramniot  \'-  Stiii^i.,  Willi 
lHd  r4Wvdc<m.  In  lli«  briiM' pnni;rrnphK  irhich  immciIiaU'lj  follow,  I 
aai  [iriiuifKlIy  guidwl  hj  U-  Tliicriy'a  akotcti. 
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Clialil<'-a,  reccivod  its  liinga  from  the  Ilomaos,  and  was  re- 
ducL-d  io  a  j»roviiic«  by  Triijnn.  Iti  Aisia  Minor  there  was 
11  Diixlure  of  vai'iuun  races.  Besides  the  ittdlj^uoua  |]oo- 
plvs,  the  Qrc«ka  bad  ibclr  audcut  and  Houristiing  cities  on 
ttifi  aea-oooiit.  Tlie  Thraciaua  had  made  their  wa/  tu  tlio 
coast  of  Bithynin.  Celtic  iavttdcrs  had  penetrated  into 
Pbrygia,  sad  founded  there  the  Galatian  kiugdom.  A 
broneh  of  the  Syrian  raoe  had  plantt'd  itself  in  Cappadocia. 
And,  uller  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  all  these  different 
nationti  were  mingled  with  occidental  Givcks. 

From  theKhurea  of  the  Ilalyti  euitward  to  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  iiioLiiitalnB  of  Cancnsus  on  the  north  to  the 
Anthian  gulf,  were  spread  tlie  difipreiit  hranehcs  of*  the  S&- 
niitic  race.  On  lite  north  and  extending  to  the  Euphmtes 
were  ttio  Syrians;  in  Palestine  were  the  Hebrewit,  and  n[M>n 
the  Tyrian  eoast  the  Phmnieiane ;  in  Babylon  were  lira 
Chaldeans;  while  tlie  nomadic  Arab  tribes  roamed  over 
tliE!  |K>iiiimu1u  uf  Arabia  and  ibo  plains  of  M<.<sit|>otiuuta. 
From  Uie  noighborhooil  of  the  Tigris,  stretching  toward 
the  East,  were  the  Pi-rsiun  dialects  and  nutioD!).  In  the 
time  of  Auga«tU8,  the  Koman  bonndar^-  was  the  Euphratea. 
Arabia  wa»  HtJl I  inJependent. 

The  native  E^ptian  race  remained  uumoved  in  its  tra- 
ditioitii,  itA  HTxrial  organimtion,  luid  itjs  religion;  but  in  a  few 
cities,  of  wtiic-K  Alexandriu  \v;u  the  chief,  uridtT  the  uuspi- 
0C9  of  tlic  Ptolemies,  Grn^k  civilisation  attained  to  a  flour- 
ishing di!velt»[iracnt.  Greece,  winch  wua  coaitdcrcd  to  lie- 
long  to  the  East,  where  it  eventually  fell  at  the  division  of 
the  Empire,  had  nothing  to  hooat  of,  ixive  its  glories  in  the 
past. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
MmI iterruoean  had  belonged  to  one  race,  but  liml  been  di- 
vided into  twoaggrcgationsorconfederaciesof  tribes.  AVtst 
of  tlic  Lybiau  nations,  along  the  whole  eoust  as  lar  UiS  the 


ocean,  the  Moore  or  Xomidiansbad  cstablisliodUieraHclves, 

wbofu  tiuditioa  liad  truccd  to  M''isU;rn  Ai^la  an  their  prior 

booK.     Upon  these  barbarous  peoplt-s  had  coiuv  in  tJic 

Qnekt,  who  pUatcd  tbcuuvlvot  libout  Cyrone,  and  the 

QirthaginiaDfl  who  mad«  their  aIkkIc  iii  Carthage  aud  its 

d^pondcDcic:^     Malta  and  Sardinia  attached  Chetnsclves  to 

OartliagiDian  dvilization,  but  Sicily  <sna  esftcatmlly  Gi-cek. 

Tho  ficruc  and  warlike  Iberians,  the  primitive  iuhabitanls 

of  Spain,  whose   territory    woh   frinjjed  by  Cnrthuginian 

mil  Gr(?oIc  MttlcmciitH,  nftor  yicldiiig  to  tlto  Roinniie,  not 

I  only  learned  military  diiwjpliue  from  their  contjucrors,  hut 

a  taste  for  letters.     Over  Gaul  nod  Itrilaiii  were 

Celtic  race,  with  its  varioua  braticht-'H,  of  whiuh 

vebaveio  full  a  description  intbeCoramcntnriesof  Caei<nr. 

The  RuDiarH  i^nurully  tuuludtrJ  undur  the  tf^mi  Itlyrieum 

Pihe  Innds  sitmitcd  Iwtween  Switzerland,  ItaIy,aiKl  tlie  Dan- 
ube, aod  tbc  confiues  of  Greece  and  MsL-edonia;  laodit  in- 
liahited  by  a  nniltitiidc  of  petty  nntioa'i,  only  a  portinn  of 
wbom  had  aduplol,  id  any  (xtnsidL-rable  measure,  the  arts 
of  civiliMtion.  Thrace  felt  the  benefidnl  effect  of  its  con- 
Hti^ity  to  A^iu,  and  to  the  Onxk  cities,  especially  Bysan- 
"  tiuin. 

The  provluccs  iuLo  which  the  Roman  world  was  divided 
were  separated  by  Aaguscns  (b,  c.  27)  into  tlie  proron»ii- 
lar,  under  the  rule  uf  the  Si-uato,  nnd  the  im)>erinl,  which 
were  gorerned  by  the  lienkiiants  of  the  Emperor.    In  tliese 
last  were  plauud  the  Htantiiug  armies.     lu  the  Scnutorial 
K|m>vinoes,  I  he  Emt>cror's  authority,  when  ho  was  presoutiu 
H|ferKin,  QU|H:Riod('d   tliat  uf  thu  prucou»uU.      In   tnilh,  the 
rule  of  tlie  Senate  within  its  own  proviuees  was  little  mon 
UtaD  ooraiual,     Sjiain  was  divEdod  into  thrw  provinces,  of 
^whtcb  the  larjicst,  Tarn>jjona,  in  the  north  and  east,  and 
^Xti^itania,  embraciog  the  ]»nnri|MiI  part  of  modern  Portu- 
gal, were  imperial,  while  lia-tica,  which  corresponds  pretty 
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nearly  to  the  prcHpnt  Andalusia,  with  Seville  aod  Granada, 
WHS  uiKit-'F  tliw  St'iiaLe.  Of  llio  provinces  into  which  Gaul 
was  divitUwlj  Gnilliii  I/iigdiinc.ri.'iis — BocaHL-tl  from  thu  lluur- 
ifihing  colony  of  Lyons — aud  Bclgira,  lying  beyond  the 
Sfiiip,  with  Atgiiitanin,  whicth  pxlcnded  from  the  Atlnntio 
Oti-aii  to  lIio  Uhouf,  were  imperial, whileCjallia  NarbonensI», 
or  I^ngtiedoo  and  Provence,  tun  itenatorial.  Upper  and 
Ixiwer  Gerraacy,  Btrctohing  from  Basle  to  Lcyden,  on  the 
west  bank  of  tlic  Rhino,  ncre  notcoustitutod  iiitu provinces 
until  Inter.  They  fct^  into  the  imperial  class.  Britnio, 
hIho,  vraa  conqucrt-d,  aud  becumo  an  imixTtal  proviiioe  in 
A.  D.  43;  comprising  I-ingland,  Wales,  and  the  I^owlands 
of  Scutland  oh  &r  as  the  Friths.  The  other  im|jcrial  pro- 
vince»,  under  Augustus,  were  Khcetia  and  Vindcltcia, 
Btrctcbitig  from  thu  top  of  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  aod 
eastward  to  jt8 junction  with  the  Inn;  Noricum,  a  hattle- 
grouud  for  the  Boouin  Ic^ioua  and  their  German  encnaicat; 
Piinnonia,  cast  of  Noricum,  caibracing  modern  Hungary 
iikI  portions  of  Anatriu;  Moisia,  whoso  barbarous  inhabi- 
taota  occupied  tlio  territory  which  is  now  known  as  Sorvia 
and  Bult^nria,  and  whicih,  with  Pannonia,  inrludctl  the 
wliolo  riglil  Ijuuk  of  the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  the  Black 
Sea ;  mid,  iu  the  East,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt.  Docia,  on  tiie 
north  of  the  Dnuubo,  wosnot  incurporatiHlamon;;  the  impe- 
rinl  province!!)  until  ib>  (»nque.>it  in  the  timeof  Tmjan  (a.u. 
107).  Under  the  away  of  tliu  Senat«,  brides  Sicily,  Sardi- 
nia antl  Corsica,  of  which,  however,  the  laRt,  together  with 
Dahnalia  on  tlie  east,  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Hiibsoquently 
allotted  to  the  Em|»eror,  were  Oallia  Narbonensis,  or 
Laugucdoc  and  Provence,  Bwticu  or  South  Spain,  Dulmatia, 
Aoliaia,  Macedonia,  Cypnis,  Bithynia,  aud  Pontua,  or  the 
land  M>u(h-we:3t  of  the  Black  Sea,  Aitia — timt  is,  the  portion 
of  Aaift  Minor  to  the  west  of  Mt  Taurus  and  the  Uivcr 
HalySy  Crete,  with  Cyrcuoica,  or  the  oortheru  cootit  of 
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Africa,  whioli  is  now  divitletl  between  Egypt  and  Trijioli ; 
Airim— that  in,  ibe  tuuiu  port  of  tlic  niicicnt  CartlinginLin 
tnriutpy  as  far  a«  the  boundary  of  Maiiretonia  between 
Citta  tutd  Sitiild,  now  CountUDtinc  mid  StA\(,  la  Algicra. 
Koatara    and   Soutliem   Hpain,  the  oldest  of  theac  pro- 
visoes,  with    tbc    cxwpUoa    of   Sicily,   luid    been    con- 
9aere<l   abmit  tbe  luidJle  of  the  nixtb  oentury  an^r  the 
tbaodatiuB    of  the   city ;    the    youngoit,    Fivypi,   Mccstn, 
ita,    were    annexed    to   Uie   Empire  im    tbc    fruit 
tite  victory  over   Mark   Antony  ;    I'anmmia  not    bc- 
coa^tiltited  a  proviD<.«  untJl  A.D.  10.     Italy,  of  which 
'Aagustits  fixed  tbe  Xorthem  boundary  at  the  Van,  was 
not  by  a  pnx-onsul,  but    by  the  civil  officers 
tti  own  oolooics  and  muuiiDtpaiities;  and  was  divided 
admioistrslive  purpo«efi  into  eleven  regions  or  ciri.-1c3. ' 
iicrc  were  diatricte  under  direct  imperial  control,  wbich 
lad  not  a  regidar  provincial  organi»ttioa,  but  might  l)e 
/crned,    like  the  -\lpine  di^tri*>ts,  and  Jiidea,  by  Pro- 
itor?,  or,  io  the  caae  of  E;»ypt,  by  a  Prefect. 
Rome  did  not  mako  tbe  first  (<X|>crimont  towardi;  tlie 
liticaUon  of  mankind  in  a  political  turm, — the  only  tbrni 
"in  wbifb  the  ancttints  could  conwive   of   fiucb   a   union, 
["here  had  ari^wn  n  scries  of  gwiit  Eni|iir<*i,  extending  back 
tb«  dftvm  of  antht-ntie  ht^rtory.     First,  Kj^-pt,  then  the 
^rlier  kinplom  of  Babylon,  then  the  Aa^yrian  Rmpirc, 
then  tbc  later  Bubvlonian  kin^lnm,  bad  eadi  of  tiicm  col- 
leeted  tnultitodcs  of  men  under  the  )<\vsy  of  a  single  mai^ter. 
These  colossal  deepotisms,  notwithstanding  the  opprtssion 
and  cmelty  that  belonged  to  (hem,  were  neoeswiry  to  tlio 
rise  of  civilisation.     They  jiut  an  end  to  tlie  i^tolatiou  of 

'On  til*  diridoD  of  iIm  S^piro  iolo  proviiioM,  hm  Brfiuiinanlt  in  (he 
IlMdi.  d.  rim  A'UMhSner,  Vol.  Ir.  llST^'- ;  MpixliiWy  ll>u  tablo,  p.  330 
H(j.  Stv,  M\to,  Von  KcnmoDl,  Ottek,  d.  Sladt  Bon.  i.  217,  sod  UmTok, 
<fwt.  </  (Ac  Rotmnt,  1 122. 
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wsrrini;  tribes.  Tliey  Urouglit  tiicii  b^etlier  id  peaceful 
intercourse,  witliin  wiilled  towns.  Tlier^,  kIdoo  the  arts  of 
ilcfeooo  always  ko[)t  in  niUance  of  tlie  means  of  ntlacU,  the 
irullH  of  industry  ooultl  lie  stored  up^  and  tlie  cooditioDu!  oi 
,  .society  were  fittetl  in  »ome  tiegrpo  to  stimulate  invontioo 
Kod  diacovury.  Yet  under  (Jiwie  old  cooquering  jwwere, 
men  were  welded  together  in  a  vaasa ;  the  individual 
couDteil  for  nothing.  WItli  the  nae  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy,  doininioa  was  tranHfcrnxl  frnm  tlio  Semitic  to  the 
Aryan  tainily.  The  Persians  in  many  thin^  anticipated 
the  lioinans.  Great  roadri,  fur  cxamidi.-,  buund  tngctlicr 
the  different  |iarta  of  tlicir  Kiaptre.  Herodotus  de^rihca 
the  grand  highway  slrctctiiug  from  Siiaa,  the  capital, 
to  Sardes  near  tlie  western  coaflt  of  Asia  Minor ;  along 
whijse  whole  length  of  1,500  mile*,  wore  placed,  at  short 
iiitorvala,  government  stations,  and  fiiio  earavan«iric8  for 
travellers,  and  whieh  was  traversed  by  the  eoiiricrs  of  th« 
Groat  King,  riding  by  post,  in  five  op  six  days.' 

But  the  natiai»  Huhjcc^t  la  the  Peralan  dominion  were 
not  ossiiuilalod.  It  was  a  coiiglum«rate  of  tributary  peo- 
plo!?,  with  DO  approuL-h  to  an  orgniiio  nnimi  ainimg  thein. 
The  Gre«lc8  attached  a  inomi  vuluo  to  tlio  individual  ; 
tlirough  them  a  government  of  laws  superstnled  the  will  of 
a  despot,  phihisojthy  aiiji§e,  and  liberty  and  cullure  were 
appreciated.  Ycl  the  Greeks,  notwitliHtanding  tbcir  politi- 
cal talent,  were  driven  by  circumKtanoea  to  or(janiwj  thcm.- 
selvcit  in  small  commnnitltw.  Their  .ilah-ti  were  mtinicapal. 
Their  coDfederaeies  were  loosely  bound  together,  and  easily 
dissidvet].  The  allies  of  Ailunis  were  so  liar»bly  treated 
tliat  tliey  deserted  her  in  the  litue  of  her  deepest  distroaa, 
and  Icfi  her  to  be  pnislied  by  her  enemies;  while  the  wis- 
dom of  Roman  policy  was  manifest  iu  the  continued  fidelity 
of  the  Latin  allica  in  the  great  crisis  of  thu  struggle  with 

■  Ubt.  r.  62  aeq. 
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Hauiiihal.       The   empire  of  the   Macedonian    confiucror 

felt  b>  [licLT's  at  Iiltj  dcutli.     It  pcrtfth<-(I  with  lU  fouitiler 

lie  spread  tUe  Gr«ck  laogiiagc  io  the  Eml,  himI  with  it  a 

tiago  of  Hellenic  culture ;   but   be   founded  no  Qoited 

doBiitiiou    C(>-ext<t)sivc  '%-ith    his    coiKia«i<t9.      Home,   on 

tba  contrary,  which  pi-operly  suocecdwl   Co    tluj  work  of 

AlRXftnd«r,  niovud  forward  with  a  slovver  but  sure  advauce, 

awl  hctd  whatoviTshe  won,  not  eok-ly  or  cbit^'Hy  by  the  iron 

grasp  of  niililarj'  powt^r,   but  mlhcr  by  a  sagacious  policy 

obiefaj  niUiout  HU'oeping  away  luuil    customs   and    laws, 

litocd  to  dissolve  foriutir  politi<iil  bonds,  and  to  vstnblixli 

•tcong<-r  ligaiii<Tit«  of  oonneotioii  with  liursylT.     Through 

her  ooluuial  eyi'lt.'m  elie  cstttbll^liod  bodies  of  tnistwortlty 

•npporlera  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ctuuniiintlicci  tJiiU  alie 

annexed. 

Rome  did  not  begin,  like  the  Greek  oitieit,  in  tlie  ftubja< 
gation  of  oae  rac«  by  a  slrotiger  wblcli  trampled  uuder 
ibot  the  Bubjert  population.  In  the  Palatine  settlement 
Ltbere  was  a  oombinatiou  of  differont  tribes  and  rac«s  on  a 
ting  of  equality,  and  it  furnlslied  an  open  asylum  to 
[fu-fiiivui  of  all  aurts.  A  diatiuc-tioa  of  claasen,  and  an  ap- 
araw,  and  theexclusiveneas  of  the  Patrician  crder 
ofler  Uiu  expulsion  oftbt:  kings.  But  within  llie 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Plebeians  gained,  step  by  step,  the  con- 
ecnioofl  wbiiih  at  Itt^t  broke  down  all  tho  Imrriers  of 
privilege.  In  the  treatment  of  allius  without,  thi;rc  was 
aa  ooaloj^oaa  growth  of  liberality.  The  inliabitauls  of 
certain  towns — inuuici  pin. — wtirc  grant*xl  the  rights  of 
Boiuuu  citiu-iiahip.  CitiKcn.'^iiip  becnmu  not  a  1<k:u1  but  n 
{xrsonal  distinction.  Itcmbracrc)  certain  private  rights,  and 
Cfftaiii  political  rij-hls;  these  last  Iwiiig  principally  the  right 
of  auS'nigc,  and  eligibleness  to  olSoe,  One  poeeessed  of  the 
J  full  prerogativcfl  of  a  citi7*n,  wherever  his  idwdc  might  be, 
lid  present  himself  at  Rome  and  tukc  pu-t  in  the  etcclioui. 
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He  belonged  to  a  great  frutcmity — tlie  ci vitas — actoatocl  by 
common  ideas,  and  taking  )»nde  in  the  poswusion  of  pe«o- 
Hap  iminmiitics  ami  imjwi-i-s.  Tbe  prii-ilogc^  iuvolved  in 
citiKemlii[>  might  be  ooiircrred  on  forelgusr!!,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Not  uiifreqiieiitly  upon  Latin  towns  the  private  rights 
^-for  examjilvj  tbe  rigbt  o(  GUtuiiiurvu  ur  of  marriage 
withBomaiis — ^wcre  b«sto»'e<1,  without  the  gmiit  of  fuliti- 
cal  rights.  Thus  there  grew  u[>  in  oouiieetion  ivith  the 
RoiutiQ  hegemony  in  Liitiiini,  a  legal  sy^t^in — the  Jot 
Zniii — wbidi  Ue6iH-'d  the  righu  and  privileges  of  these 
more  favored  cities;  and  a  similar  i^Ntcm — tJie^'fM  Itaitcum 
—with  reference  to  the  ItolJc  mnimmiilics,  whieh  were 
&vorcd,  though  in  a  lest  degree  than  the  Latin  towns. ' 
The  stnigglu  fur  equality  on  the  port  of  Clio  Latins  and 
Ituliaus  resiilti'd,  in  the  end,  in  the  (.-ommnniattlon  of  the 
rights  of  citL/^»iHhip  to  all  ihasv  atlies.  This  advantage 
waa  gojaed  by  the  Latins  B.  o.  90,  by  the  Lex  Julio,  as 
tbe  fniit  of  the  8tK:ial  War,  and  waa  aoon  aft*T  cxtimdwl  to 
t!ie  luilittUB.  The  territories  outside  of  Italy,  wliieli  wcm 
Biibject  to  Rome,  vere  either  provinces,  free  or  confederated 
citieH,  or  allied  liingdnrnK.  TIic/im  Itatifiim,  and  wimetiines 
■  lie  jtM  Latii^  was  cttnfcrred  upon  cities,  here  and  there, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The  tendency  of  historical 
cliaiq^  waa  to  (lifVuae  abroad  the  pnvil^ce  connected 
with  cilizenMhip.  This  tendcncj-  was  «tre«gtJiened  by  the 
conver^imi  of  tlic  Republic  into  the  Kmpire.  Ctcsar  bad 
sedulously  hefricndul  tbo  pnivincut,  and  in  the  civil  vrar 
found  in  them  his  stronKt^t  support,  ]ly  his  victory,  tbe 
democRitic  (larty  of  which  Cuius  Grawhua  may  Ixj  con- 
sidered the  principal  founder,  and  which  Marias  had  after- 
wards led,  gniacd  iha  osocndcocy,  and  the  ruling  oligarchy 
fdl  frma  power.     It  liaa  been  <iue3tioned  whether  Cteear 

*  Upon  Uw  Jim  Lata  and  (he  Jut  /(aliofm,  mm  WiUter,  Ouch.  d.  r&n 
Bttitt,  pp.  IM,  196. 
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■i»4dfcUtw'tIy  in  vlow  ihc  political  elevation  of  the  pro- 
vldiBes,  or  mivtliuij{  boyoml  thoir  resciio  from  mUgoveni- 
incnt.  It  is  oertAin,  however,  that  the  party  by  wliicli  he 
vrx*  rai»(-M)  b)  power,  bad  gt'ni'rally  Btnocl  nn  the  op|wi>cnt 
of  Roman  cxclosiveness,  luiil  tliat  his  owu  iiK>u8un'»  tcridcd 
atrongly  in  tliesatnetlirection.  Thegovernmentofthc  world 
liya  nngle  city  could  notbeporptMual.  Therewaaawiniilnnt 
reaction  uf  the  provinoes  ugiou  Rome.  A  vant  influx  of  for- 
eif^wrs  had  6lieil  the  capital  with  a  iuixikI,  hotero^reuL-ous 
populace.  The  apirlt  and  policy  of  Ciesor  were  cosmopolitan. 
Etc  Hcao(lnliKe<]  con^n'atlvc  li4>inaii!(  hv  filling  up  the 
Senate  with  Ciaubi  ami  other  l4>reigner4.  He  gave  the  imf- 
fmge  to  Irans^indane  Gaul,  and  unncxed  that  province  to 
Italy.  The  mmc  privilege  he  oonferped  on  many  commii- 
TUtiea  and  individuals  in  transalpine  Gaul  and  in  8pu.lii. 
yfith  the  cstabltfthmcnt  of  the  Empire  bi^n  a  eeriett  nf 
rJianges  that  led  eventually  to  the  granting  of  the  rightn  of 
dtiseiuhip  to  all  of  it^  guhjecta.  The  tcu<]eiicy  of  tliA  Im- 
perial syatera  from  th<-  be^inning^  wsa  towards  Administra- 
tive uniformity,  and  towards  the  ctlucing  of  the  dlatinetion 
between  subject  and  oili/^n.  It  is  significant  that  tlie  pro- 
vinoee  were  glad  to  sec  the  nilo  of  the  Senate  subverted, 
and  tlie  imperial  ([overnincnt  taking  it*  place.  Tacitus, 
epcflking  of  the  nonccntration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  Au- 
ga<itu<i,  fiuya :  "  Neitlier  were  the  provincca  uvenu!  to  that 
condition  of  affairs-  flinco  thoy  naistrusted  the  government 
of  the  St'nale  and  [K^nple,  ou  aecount  of  iJio  uontvnliuim 
amonj;  the  givat,  oad  the  avariee  of  tlio  mragistnittsi ;  while 
the  pmtcilion  of  the  laws  was  enfeebled  and  borue  down 
by  violuncc.  intrigue,  and  bribery.*''  Even  the  worst  Eni- 
|)CfORi,  Nero  not  exoepted,  wpru  sometimes  not  mi|]Opu]ar 
ID  iho  provino98,  which  felt  their  cnielty  less  tlian  the  Ro* 
nuuu  themj!«)ve8,  and  r«Joi(«d  in  their  own  escape  iirotn  the 
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tyraniiy  ajid  cxtorlJoii  of  tliat  cla-ii  of  Rrpublican  mag* 
trates  of  whom  Vrrres  wua  one.  TIk;  main  |)oint  is  tlist 
uiiilnr  tlic  Emperors  Rome  became  merely  tho  capital,  in- 
stcail  of  tlie  ml?(rcss,  of  tlie  world.  In  proportion  as  the 
government  was  rc»olviMl  iuLo  an  absolute  monart-hv.  llome 
VfVA  mlucal  to  tlio  level  of  other  niuniuipalitlca.  At  leugtli 
tbc  cliiffs  of  thf  State  ainic  to  be  takoii  from  tlie  provinces, 
and  in  the  eud  from  tlie  barbarians  tlicmsclvcs.  Tbc  level- 
ing influence  of  Ronian  ubaoluli^tm,  a  teiideney  Uiat  inhered 
in  it  from  the  stai-t,  aided  essentially  in  producing  a  aense 
of  etjuaiity  amotig  mm. 

2.  Utscrviug  of  special  oieutioa  is  tbeuoifyiuginBueuoe 
of  Roman  jnrispriulencc. 

The  frrcat  system  of  law,  tlie  principal  legacy  of  Rome 
to  subsequent  ages,  was  of  gradnal  growth.  In  tho  middle 
of  tho  5th  oontury  B.  c>,  the  lintt  written  code,  the  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  wmpo»ed.  This  continued  to 
be  un  olyeet  of  reveroncc  and  eulogy  ^ong  after  many  of  ita 
provlgious  had  become  nntiqnatcd,  and  va-st  nddttiona  had 
been  mndc  to  \Ia  meagre  contents.  The  annual  Kdirt  of 
tlie  Pnetor  was  tJio  principal  pravtdon  for  the  modiUeation 
aud  exjuiision  of  the  legal  system,  to  meet  the  altered  state 
of  Kocicty,  and  the  demands  of  an  advaneing  morality. 
When  tliia  ni:^i>ilrate  UHMumeil  Mh  odire,  he  wok  rotpiired 
to  set  forth  publicly  the  rules  on  which  he  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed in  aOmiuiateringjiiatice;  in  particular  the  form  and 
meth<Ml  of  the  remedies  that  would  be  open  to  litigant*. 
The  E^lict  con!it!tiited  really  agupplemtiiit  to  thoe^abliKhcd 
code,  and  a  dii'smk  of  liberalizing  ns  well  ss  enlarging  it. 
Brnrfirc-nt  legal  fictions  were  introducnl  fnr  thepurjiosp  of 
gi'tting  rid  of  the  iiioonvenient  foruialUni  and  unjust  rwjuire- 
mcnta  of  the  ancient  ^'Stem.  The  Jwi  fffftilium  was  not 
without  ita  influence  in  efTecting  this  amelioration.  This  wa« 
not  a  system  of  intemalioual  law.     The  Rotuaua  had  ao 
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nek  s;>>t*:iii,  ami  ili<l  nut  ruM^izc  the  cc^ualitr  of  8l.it«e, 
00  wfiidi  tliift  bniitcl/  of  modern  law  is  founded.  Tlio 
otaitfit  itppruucb  to  iutcmational  rules  vrtiA  fumiahed  by  iht 
jmtffoale  which  dtfined  the  cuslotuB  to  be  U3wi  in  declaring 
tftd  beginning  Trars ;  butuoiuquUition  into  their  justice  wjs 
in*^olve<l  m  its  injiinctiooa.  Tim  lAii  jus  gcnliuin  wa»  nntA 
rule  for  tho  intercouree  of  nations.  It  vfoa  simply  the  rules 
of  proocctling  iii  the  cose  of  sojourners  not  entitled  to  the 
jirivilegeH  uf  iioitiun  law;  rultM  dwluowl  by  Korauii offioinla 
Jroni  a  comparison  of  tlicir  own  »}-:rtem  with  tluit  of  the 
Hlioni4  to  which  (he  vluss  in  qiit^lioii  belmif^'d.  A  eoni- 
non  law  nnn  Ai>iight  for,  which  miiUl  l>e  applied  to  the  d^ 
ilemiimilion  of  causes  in  which  foreignei'3  were  jtaiiies.  As 
enrly  as  247  B.  c,  a  special  maj^Utrate,  the  Pnelor  Per^ri- 
Dus,  wa^  created  to  take  cognieaikce  of  thi^i  cla-tg  of  causes. 
In  the  later  <IayK  of  the  Republic,  however,  after  the  Stoic 
pliiloi^ph/  yiin  naturalized  at  Jii'>nie,  the  lawyers  who  had 
Imbibed  its  tetieti^,  coniH>cte<l  with  the  Itomnn  Lawth«Stuio 
idea  of  a  universal  law  of  uaturc  or  ii'iiaon,  whicli  uiidcr- 
]ie»  all  particular  codes,  and  is  exalted  above  them  in  rank. 
Tbv  juM  ffcntiuai  came  to  be  identifiiKl  iu  this  way  with 
tlw  jus  mttura/t,^  Ciivro,  in  die  "Commouwcalth"  and 
ia  the  "  Lows,'*  frcqneiitly  dilates  upon  the  Xiitural  Liiw, 
and  upon  the  great  cotninunity  of  ginU  and  men,  of  wlileli 
each  single  country  is  only  a  portion,  or  a  rxiuatituriit  part. 
"Tlitii  uuivcrsc^"  be  6ays  la  a  puasuge  of  the  last  named 
trettifie,  "fomiii  one  ini mensurable  <timninn wealth  and 
eity,  DUfnmoD  alike  to  gutis  ami  luortula.  And  as  lu 
eanhly  States,  certain  gmrticular  laws,  which  wo  i>hal] 
liereofler  describe,  govern  the  portioilar  relationehips  of 
kiudred  tribcb  ;  ho  in  the  nature  of  thin^doih  au  universal 
law,  iar  moiv  ma^^iiiliceut  uid  a-spkiidcnt,  regulate  the 
aSaxK  of  that  universal  city  where  gods  and  in«n  compose 
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one  vast  asaodalioii.*"  Of  law  ho  writes  in  another  pldco 
of  llie  same  work,  tiiul  "  it  wtis  neither  expogitattxl  b^*-  the 
genius  of  BiDii,  nor  is  it  anything  discovered  in  the  prr^rnsg 
of  Ropicty;  but  n  coptJiin  eternal  prinptplo  which  govtTiw 
the  entire  universe,  wisely  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
]>ruhibitiitg  wlint  13  wrung.'' ' 

As  we  shall  see  hensift^r,  the  dwtrincof  a  Natural  Imw, 
the  czpre^ou  of  geii<>nil  jiutit.'e  and  reJHon,  did  not  reiiuiiii, 
in  )m|wrinl  times^a  barren  maxim.  It  alfnt'tod  to  some  ex- 
tent the  contents  of  the  law.  For  example,  it  mftoned  the 
Icgisliition  relative  to  slavery,  and  thus  mitigated  tlie  reht- 
iion  of  master  and  slave. 

Through  the  Poetorian  Edicts,  there  grew  Qp,  by  the 
Bide  of  till!  old  law,  a  mure  broad  sj-stem  of  Kqiiity.  The 
liMict  was  term«d  pcrpctiinl,  at  not  being  subject  to  altera- 
tion during  the  term  of  office  of  the  Pnctor  who  issued  It. 
Finally,  under  Hadrian,  a  Perpetual  Etlict  was  oompoescd 
or  compileil  by  Salvins  jHlianiia,  wiiit^i  vita  to  be  open  to 
no  furtlier  increase  In  the  future.'  Through  the  labors  of 
juriaoonsultfl  from  about  100  ilc,  thiis  great  bu^ly  of  sup' 
plemcDfary  lavm  was  rediuwd  to  a  scientific  form. 

The  Roman  Law  waa  for  lioman  citizens  alone.  For 
example,  a  ei^ouritcr  at  Borne,  or  a  provincial  in  his  own 

'  — dl  Jam  unircniu  hie  mundnn  una  ctuttiMcomniuiitflclcoruni  alque 
hominiim  riinlitiMnJii;  rl  qiiiK]  iti  tiviiaiLlnut  rulinnc  (|iui<lniu,  itc  i|iui 
diiictiir  idoneo  loc<\  oi^slionibii))  fainUtHriiRi  dUttnguitnliir  ataliiK,  Id  tn 
lYHiiti  nutun  UtoioM  nuKnificvntiiu,  Untoi[iie  pncclnnim,  ut  honiincii 
(looniR)  agniuioDO  «1  gcnta  icncMitur.     Ue  L^tbuH,  L.  i.  T. 

*  — le|[ent  nc<]U»  hnminiim  ingt-uii*  pxcofcitutniii,  nee  tH:Iiiitn  aliijiioil 
CMC poptllorum, anl  ivivrnuia<]ii!<l>l-ini,  qiimliiinvLTHtiiii  mtiu'luin  tvgvrvt, 
iai|ii.TBni!i  ptDbibcndlquir  Mplcniio.     Lcgot,  L.  ii.  i. 

*  Tliw  !•  Mr.  Maiiie^B  yiew  of  ibe  comrovcrlcii  qiicstion  as  to  tfie  im- 
Uire  of  Ihe  work  dono  by  Jiilinniiii.  Suu  Amieat  Lav-,  pp,  01.  63,  and 
Prof.  Dwiglil'*  ivniwk..  p.  xxv.  (Aja.wi.,  1877ti  nlw,  PliillimoKr'*  Jif 
mun  I*rii<me  Lair,  p.  fiS.  CutiipuK,  however,  Wcncb'*  note  in  BuiiUi'i 
Qlbbon,  L  208,  wid  Meriv^i!.  Uitt.  0/  (^a  Soman*,  vU.  42<5. 
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ooulJ  not  luiv«  the  aid  of  the  Roman  iiiagistmto  ia 
tho  fixhcr's  aotJiority -~  the  patria,  poUstas — 
lidi  was  M»  fimibmcntnl  a  teatiira  of  the  Koman  code. 
Ad'J  the  same  was  true  of  all  tlic  rights  amnniniunitie» 
which  were  toaepnrable  from  oitiiceiiHhip.      BuL  wherever 
tWre  was  a  citizen,  this  law  wa^  oporativc.     II(>ii(!<?  in  the 
mlnnics  every  where,  justiue  wuh  aJmniietoretl  ati«>rt)iiig  to 
its  provisious.     Thi)i,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  li- 
mit nf  its  openilion.     The  governont  of  pruvinces  itutiied 
idiets    analogons    to    those    issued    by   the    pnetors.      lu 
tiiBRe,   th«!y  prop.hImc<I  tlie    ruh-s  ami   metlioiln  by  whirh 
tbey  would  abide  in  the  admini^tratiuii  of  jnstiiTe.     ^V'hilo 
the  local  biws  and  ciistniuB  M-cre  left  in  fttrco.  esiK-eially  in 
inor  coH-ses,  the  Koman  law  iras  not  without  a  decided 
increasiug  influence  upon  the  jinjgrumme  of  the  prelcttt, 
and  upon    the  whole  judicial  administration  of  the  pro- 
vincea.'     This  was  more  likely  (o  be  the  ease  &a  llie  Edict 

KbM  often  be  prepared  at  R«me,  and  nndcr  the  advice 
lawycTv.  As  tbc  bounds  of  cltizenahip  were  extended, 
|a||hore  of  thn  [toman  law  was,  (if  eourac,  corrcs|>ond- 
^  videaed.  In  the  |>criod  when  Christianity  v/ob  ttpreud- 
I  ing  in  the  Roman  world,  the  minds  of  men  were  bocoiuing 
^^cre  ami  more  (amiiiar  with  this  lejs^l  eiyst^ni.  It  woa 
^^leof  the  racaiwof  reducing  to  homogeneity  the  component 
I  parts  of  Uie  Empire.  The  coooeption!?  that  unterod  iuU>  the 
^^nrp  and  woof  of  this  great  oodc  were  insinuating  tlicm- 
^^mves  into  the  common  ihiiikitif;  of  mankind. 

3.  Wc  have  to  refer  to  the  os^tiniilatioii  of  mnnkind  in 
language  and  culture. 

The  monarchy  that  wag  formed  under  the  8ii«;picf8  of  Ju- 
lius Cenar  was  Rnmano-IIelleDic  in  iU  ei^^ential  eliaraoter. 
I     It  was  nut  a  sadden  creation ;  tho  materials  of  it  had  beea 
'     long  io  preparation.     The  two  nations  which  the  poli<^'  of 

>  See  Walter,  G«aaA.  if.  rim.  lUettU,  p.  431}. 
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tbts  great  statcsmnn  ninnil  to  unite  a^  the  mnin  component 
elements  of  the  Empire,  iiad  lung  Iwen  anting  pnwf-rl'ully 
npon  ono  nnothcr,  m  well  ns  npon  tlio  eo-callcil  biirbarinn 
peoples.  Tho  process  of  Romanizing  am!  Hcllpnijiing  tli« 
nations — if  these  terms  mny  lie  ailowcd^liad  begun  i-entu- 
rtes  before.  The  Greeks,  like  tlie  Pliienioiniw  iMirnrc  tliem, 
were  a  maritime  and  eolonizing  people.  Their  cities  on  the 
Western  coaMt  of  Asia  Minor  were  fotiniletl  prior  to  776 
B.C.,  when  the  nnthentic  higtnry  of  Greece  begins.  The 
Greek  tou*n«  in  Sicily,  an*!  iu  llie  South  of  Italj-,  were.*mmo 
of  tliern  meval  with  llomp.  Cumie  prcasled  Rome  hy  ee- 
vcral  cciituritM,  Gr«:k  scttlcratnts  were  (lisjiersed  on  the 
islands  and  along  the  sea-coaat  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mur- 
8cill(!fl  WM  founiied  hy  Phocoian  cMlontsta.  From  there 
Greek  colonies  planted  themselves  in  Sjiain.  The  Greeks 
early  camu  into  clone  intcrconrw  with  Rgypt;  and  through 
them  wa^  built  up  the  flotiri^hinp;  city  of  Cyi-ene.  The*  cx- 
p«lition  of  AlL-xun<KT  extended  fur  un<I  wide  the  Ilellenio 
influence.  The  f>undation  of  the  city  of  Ale-xandria  was 
aa  L-vcnt  of  vast  moment  in  thiMiliroction.  There  a  iniilti- 
tode  of  Greeks  were  coilcctc<1,  who  made  the  pUcc  a  great 
centre,  not  only  of  trado  and  man ufact urea,  but  of  Ilelleato 
philoi»uphy  and  culture.  At  Alexandria,  the  fttrtnms  of 
Jewish  and  Oriental  thonght  mingled  with  the  current  of 
Grwk  speculation.  Its  population  in  the  early  days  of  tho 
Empire  was  not  leas  than  one  million.  Kcecnt  c;X(u\-ation9 
have  uncovered  the  seven  main  streets,  ninning  in  straij^ht 
lines  through  tlio  eity,  and  the  twelve  other  main  etreeta 
thatcroesecl  theni  at  right  angles.  Alexandria  had  an  c<iual 
reputation  for  industry  and  thrift  on  tho  one  hand,  and  for 
■wit  and  Ipamingoii  I  he  other.  Tho  Musenm,  or  Academy, 
and  tho  Lihnry,  whieh  were  fonndofl  by  the  PloleinieSj 
were  brillumt  nurseries  of  seientifie  and  literary  ^ludr. 
Aottoch,  founded  by  Scleiiciia  Nicotor,  rivalled  titc  K^i>lian 
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mfiifcil  lu  (traii(]cur,«iKl  io  tLe  numbtr  an  J  diverse  nation- 

ilitv  or  ttH  iiiiinbitiintM.      Its  main   stn^'t  extended  in  a 

viniglitline  for  four  miles,  and  like  tlieiimiu  street  of  Alnx- 

nndrii,  was  bonlurvd  on  b<)tli  sidoi  by  colonniules.     Tlio 

nvjl.H  tiiid  siiocessors of  the  Tynans  and  Ciirthaginiaiis,  the 

i.r-  Ks-  trtiiiiiplanteti  tlieir  laiigua^  to  every  port  to  whinh 

tlioir  ebip«  railed.     But  the   Greeks  were  the  lettered 

people  of  antiquity.     'Wherever  a  love  of  knowledge  and 

of  art  was  tt\val;ened,  there  Greek  bo<)lc»i  penetmtpd,  nnd 

Cn-ek  tenrbers  and  urti^la  were  weloonied.     Tlic  downHill 

(3r(>L<k  lib(.>rty.  nnd  llie  po1iti(\il  iiiid  notAtxl  I'uliiniitiES  that 

liivrwl,  coiiiribiiCtHi  effit^ietitly   to  <lifrnse  their  language 

atHl  Icarain^.     Tbe  phenometm,  tbongb  on  a  vaster  scde, 

may  reminil  u«  of  wluil  oa-nrred  l»efore  and  ufter  the  oap- 

of  Cou8tant!no|ile  by  tlie  Turks,  iu  llie  Aneeiuh  cen- 

A  maltitiide  of  Gret-k  slaves,  cspeeially  atter  the  fall 

nf  Oarintb,  were  brought  into  Italy.     I^jmtin  linusi^bolda 

filled  with  them.     The  coaiervattve  R^inian  spirit  had 

fint  resisted  tbe  tntrodnctiou  of  Greek  learning.     Cicero 

to  tbe  prejudice  of  bi.-4  grattdfuthcr  ngiiinxt  tbe  study 

the  Greek  language.     Cato  wa.t  for  driving  the  embassy 

of  Greek  philnftnph'^r*  out  of  Rome.      He  opinctl  the  worst 

rtsiulta  frora  tbe  introduction  of  tbeir  doctrines.      There 

wasAcnntffft  like  that  betwcon  tJie  okl  learning  and  tbe 

',  which  prevailed  at  the  Itenaissanoo.     But  it  wa?  vain 

attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  inuovatiou.     The  Roman 

yonlh,  if  at  nil  studious,  could  not  be  withheld  from  aequiring 

lo  tongue  of  I'lato  and  Sophocles,  from  plar'ing  themselves 

Icr  tlic  tuttioa  of  Greek  rbetoriciaos  and  philosopher?, 

even,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Cioero.  from  resorting  to  .Vihens 

ioetniction.     Greek  vraa  the  lungunge  of  oimmuroe,  and 

vebii'Ic  of  polite  intercourse,  far  more  even  ihnn  was 

.e  of  French,  in    Europe,  in  the  nge  of  Ijouis  XIV. 

Qreekj"  suys  Cioero,  iu  bis  Oratiou  for  Arcbitis,  "  is  read 


^^vnnl 
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in  alincttt  aU  nations;  Laliii  is  confined  by  iti  own  bonn- 
dsnes,  which,  of  a  tnitli,  are  imrruw."'  "Wherever  the 
Bvmaa  ]cgioua.r/  w«ut,  the  Greek  schoolmaster,  no  leas  a 
conqueror  in  his  own  way,  followed;  at  an  liurly  (late  we 
&kI  fuinou3  tcaclicrs  of  the  Greek  language  settled  on  the 
Gusdalqtiirir,  anil  Greek  was  as  wuU  taught  aa  Lntiu  in 
Uie  institute  at  O^a.'"'  To  a  vast  number  of  Jewa  dwell- 
ing out  of  Palestine,  Greek  vrm  tito  vcruacuUr  touguc 
Two  oeuturica  anda  half  licforc  Christ,  the  Septuagiot  v«r- 
eion  of  tbu  Old  Tc^tatuent  Itad  been  Rin.dc  at  Alexandria; 
and  this  waa  the  Uiblo  with  which  they  were  chiofly  fami- 
liar. But  the  iiibabitants  of  I'nlcstinc  its<!lf,  like  »o  many 
other  [leoples  at  thai  time,  were  hiliiijiual.  Their  narrow 
Btrip  of  territory  wn.s  liordered  on  the  east  and  wtwt  by 
(irwk-a|XMking  towns.  Thodisciplea  of  Christ  wer«  doubt- 
less aeqiiainted  with  Greek  from  th«ir  childhood.  When 
the  Apoetle  Paul  wa^  rraL-ufd  fi-uni  tliu  moh  at  Jeni»ilem 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Itoniai]  garriHon,  he  craved  tlie  priv- 
ily of  addrettsiag  the  puoplo.  Wlieu  they  fuund  that 
he  Rpoke  to  them  in  Ilebrew — tliat  is,  Arnmaie — "thoy 
were  the  more  attentive."'  It  is  implied  that  they  would 
have  understood  him  had  he  spoken  in  Greek,  as  ihtry 
aeetaeil  to  ez[>cct  that  he  would;  but  their  uwa  dialect  wati 
more  gmtcfnl,  as  well  ns  more  fiiiniliar,  to  their  cnr.  An 
illasiratJou  of  this  hiliagtial  chamtrlcri^ttic  no  common  at  thai 
time,  is  prpscntcd  in  Luke's  account  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lydtru,  a  town  of  livuionia  in  Asia 
Mitior.  *  A  mirarle  wrought  by  Paul  liiul  BUch  an  offecl 
upon  the  jtcople,  that  they  took  hiui  and  liiacom{Kitiii>ii  for 
gods  who  bad  come  down  in  the  form  of  men,  identifying 
Dtiniabus  witli  Jupiter,  and  Paul,  an  the  principal  ii|>€akcr. 

'  Gnixn  Iccnntur  in  omnil'ii^  hrc  R^mttboa,  Lutina  ttiiit  QoibiM,  ext* 
gubMuie.  euatluuitiir. — Pao  Anoii.,  10. 

>HoiUuwti,iKi«.«/A«««,ir.G4I.    *AcUxxii.2.    «Ae(»  xir.  S-19- 
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vitli  Mtircarv.  In  tlidr  excitement,  thm  called  out  in 
tbuir  owa  dialect — "  in  the  speech  of  Lvcaoiiia  " — that  tlio 
gods  were  with  them,  nod  forthwitti  made  ready  to  jm^ 
tbfm  divise  honors.  Paul  and  his  associate  had  uot  at 
fiat  perceived  what  tliey  would  do, — not  understanding 
dKir  Ungoaigc ;  but  as  soon  as  iJie  Ajmstle^  found  out  what 
V&4  intended,  thn-  repelled  the  design  with  warmth.  Ths 
dtsoMirst- or  the  A|)fistles  liad  been  in  Greclf,  which  waa 
{icnectly  inlclligihlc  to  their  audit«i« ;  hut  these,  when 
noved  with  fitmug  emotion,  iell  back  upon  their  vernacu- 
hr,  wbtdi  Puul  and  Burnabos  did  not  oomprchond.  Had 
the  Ijycaoniaod  not  been  fiuuiliar  with  Greek,  the  mes- 
BangMS  of  the  Gospel  could  not  have  prcaclicd  to  tbcra. 
But  for  llie  diff'usion  of  the  Greek  language  generally, 
(bey  would  have  been  stopped  everywhere  by  a  like  inau- 
perabk  borrior.  Under  this  check,  the  ne*^  religion,  ex- 
pii«wl  M  it  \vna  to  hostility  on  tiie  right  hand  and  lofl, 
m^t  not  have  livetl  long  enough  to  take  root,  t'cr^e- 
aited  in  one  city,  its  preachers  ci>uld  Hee  to  another;  and 
Uiejf  were  po««e88(yI,  wlierever  they  went,  of  ft  reody 
vehicle  of  oommunioalion  with  tlie  [K>o|t1o.  Greek  may 
be  said  to  Ik  the  binguiige  of  ttie  primitive  Church,  at 
lout  liuvoiid  the  bouiids  of  Pale^line.  The  earlitist  Cliria* 
liattt  wnridiip  :ii  Home  WOH  in  that  tongue,  it  vr.i»  the 
medium  for  the  exprcietoti  of  Chriiitian  thought^  tlie  lun- 
gv^e  of  theology  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  the 
West  OK  well  an  Ea^L  Of  the  widL--spread  influence  of  llie 
Greek  language  and  ralture,  Dullliigcr  writes:  "The  sway 
of  Grcv;k  cuslomM,  of  tbe  Helh-nte  tongnt;,  maintained  and 
extended  itctelf  ronliniially,  from  the  Euphnttes  to  tl>c 
Adnatir,  Like  a  mighty  dream,  ninhing  furwnnl  in 
every  direction,  IlellcuiMn  Iiad  then*  overspread  all  things. 
Even  in  romoto  Bactria,  as  far  aa  the  banks  of  Uio 
Itulu^  Qrcvk  was   uudcn^tood.      Greek  culture  held  its 
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gmtiml  ns  latR  as  ttic  Srst  ecnturic*  after  Clirist.  Pnrthian 
kiri<^  liad  tli«  ttrAtiios  of  Kurlpidcs  enacted  before  tJicm. 
Greek  rhetoric  aiKl  philosopliy,  the  Hellenic  prediloctkni 
for  jKiblic  speeches,  diecusslonej  and  lectures,  prerftil«d 
through  the  Asiatic  cities."  ' 

In  the  Roman  dominioiiH  west  of  the  Adriatic,  the  IjAtin 
had  a  oorrc»ponding  prevalence  Qaul,  conqoervd  by 
Julius  Cffisar,  mpidJy  uxfjerieDced  the  influence  of  the  Inn- 
giu^  and  oivilizntioii  of  Rome.  The  ramo  effect  followed 
in  Sjtain,  and,  in  a  greater  or  tun  de^ee,  in  all  the  other 
provinocfl  of  the  West.  S[>eaking  of  Uie  nge  of  the  An- 
tonines,  Gibbon  says:  '"The  Inngungeof  Virgil  and  Cioero, 
though  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  corruption,  was  so 
universally  adopted  in  Africji,  Spain,  Gaul,  nHtjiin,  and 
Pannonia,  that  tho  ftiiiit  IraccM  of  ibe  Puiiiu  or  Celtic 
idinuH  were  present  only  in  the  mountains  or  among  the 
pcHS3utj>.''*  Aa  regards  Britain  only,  the  elateniont  needs 
to  be  es.<««ntially  cnrlaileil ;  msperting  the  other  nountries 
uamod,  it  h  tvell  sustained  by  proof  Nor  waa  the  infiii- 
enoeof  the  Ijiitin  reatricteil  to  the  Occident  Roman  mag- 
istrates, wlietL-vcr  iJiey  were,  promulgated  their  lavrs  nnd 
dwreoe  in  their  own  tongue.  It  wan  the  language  of  courts 
and  of  the  camp.  In  the  year  88  B.  C,  by  the  order  of 
Mithridates,  all  the  Itomani^  in  the  cttira  of  Asia  were 
ma.'«a(;n^l  in  a  single  <lay.  'I'hr  numlier  wiia  at  least  forty 
thousand  ;  it  is  mode  twice  as  large  by  two  of  the  ancieoi 
\mbcTis  and  Flntarch'n  statement  is  one  hitndrrd  and  Rtty 
thouanod.  Tlic  Romans  who,  at  all  limes,  were  found  ia 
eo  great  numbers  in  the  conntrie?  of  the  Konl,  on  errands 
of  business,  war,  or  pleasure,  made  the  Lutin  faniilliir  to 
nuiaerous  natives  of  those  re^ons. 

•I.  We  have  to  notice  briefly  the  mcana  and  motives  of 
intercourse  Ijetween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Knjpire.   I'ried- 

'  Uiuiimllium  u.  Judiuillium,  p.  33-     '  V«l.  i.*  f.  174,  (Sinilli'a  v>L| 
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,  in  bis  learned  dbciiasion  of  this  topic,'  has  pointed 
t  at  DO  time  down  to  tlic  begionu^  of  Lite  pn^nnt 
tanr,  haa  it  been   possible  to  main)  journeys   with  so 
DttK-h  mac,  Mfety,  and  rapidity,  as  io  tbe  &rst  ceiituritd  of 
liw  ini]>eriitl  em.     The  motives  and  oixxuniotiA  of  travel 
Tcre  i|iiite  as  vurtous  then  us  now.     The  Ktupin:  brui]>;lil 
fttfot  to  tbe  world.     It  was  a  new  coodition  of  mankind. 
b^lMBviDitaDt  cniploymeat  of  uatioos  had  been  war.     The 
PHHbt  writerB  dwell  with  rupture  upon  the  reigu  of  traa- 
qiiillity  which  now  prevaiJed.    The  security  of  tbe  traveller 
«nd  tbe  fiwility  of  intercourse  are  a  common  tlicrno  of  coii- 
|*nta[ati(m  in  vmtcr?  from  one  end  of  the  Kmpiro  to  tbe 
other.     The  majesty  of  Kome,  an  Pliny  proudly  decliircs, 
^BtK  the  shield  of  the  way&rer  in  every  plane.     Ept{<totu», 
^Kki  tlu!  Alexandrian  Pbilo  are  E»|ieciully  Jbrvid  in  tbeir 
^PkKwrEta  an  this  Bubjeet. '     They  dilate  on  tbe  biii^y  «j>- 
I      penniQet!  of  tbe  port>i  and    marto.     "  Ciesar,"  writffl  the 
Stoic  philrwoplier,   *'  haa  proeiirod    iia  a  profound  ponoo  j 
there  are  neilJier  vmn,  nor  biUtW,  uor  great  robberiis,  nor 
piracies;  but  we  may  travel  at  alt   hoars,  and  soil  from 
MBt  to  w«t,"  '     The  vast  territory  sulywTt  to  Rome  wtis 
aHrered    with   a   nel^work  of  m.igitifice(it    roads,   which 
moved  iu  straight  liuex.  crossing  mountainK  and  bridging 
rivers,  binillng  together  the  most  remote  dliii^,  and  eon- 
oecting  them  all  with  tJie  capital.     The  deep  nibs  worn 
in  tbe  hard  basaltic  pavcmcot,  and  still   visible  even  in 
places  &r  from  tlic  metmptdls,  show  to  what  extent  tbey 
were  used.     Five  main  lines  went  out  from  Borne  to  iba 
cxtreniitifs  of  the  Empire.     These,  with    their  l>i-anchc8 
runninK  in  wliatever  direction  pubUcoonvcuicnce  rtipiirud, 
coniiecteil  at  the  soa-porls  with  tin!  rowteft  of  oiari- 
le  travel.      A  juuraey  might  have  been   uiudu    upon 

■SitseoipNclitchif  RoRHi.ii.  1  »eq.  (3(1  ccl.) 
*Sc«theT«i(er«iK<a9  in  Fritdluailcr,  U.  i.  'DEm,  iii.  1S.{k 
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Roman  higliways,  interrupted  only  hy  brief  ti-iiB  upon  the 
MM,  from  Alexandria  to  Curthage,  thwicc  throqgh  Hpain 
and  France,  and  northward  to  the  Soottisli  botxlLT;  then 
back  through  Leyden,  Cologne,  Miluii,  eastward  by  land 
to  Constantinople  and  Antiooh,  and  thence  to  Alexandria  ; 
and  the  distance  traver^^  would  hav«  exceeded  7,000 
mileA.  The  traveller  oo\M  niBaanre  his  progrces  by  tits 
mile'Stones  along  at)  these  road*  ;  and  maps  o{  the  runle, 
gtviog  diatancea  Irora  plaoc  to  place,  with  .stopping- places 
for  the  night,  Militated  hi9Joam«y.  Augustus  nttablished 
a  system  of  postal  oonvoyanocs,  which  were  used  by  oiTn-ora, 
conriers,  and  otlior  afjents  of  the  gnvernment;  but  private 
enterprise  provided  similar  mwins  of  travel  ftjr  the  pablio 
gRncmlly,  In  the  prin«i]iul  stPOits  of  large  cities  cnrnagcs 
could  1)6  hirod, and  onecoutd  arrange  for  nifilcing  ajoumey, 
in  Italy  nt  lm-«t,  hy  a  method  resembling  the  modern  poat} 
or  vetturino. 

The  fhet  that  »o  extensive  IxTritorics  were  united  under 
one  governraont  pnve  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  journeying  from 
oue  part  to  another.  Magistratrs,  and  official  persons  of 
everj'  sort,  were  travelling  lo  and  from  their  posts.  There 
were  fretjueut  embasaiea  from  the  provincea  to  Rome. 
I-orge  bodies  of  troops  were  transferped  from  place  toplae^ 
and  thus  became  ai-qnaiutod  with  regions  remote  from  thrar 
homes.  A  stream  of  travel  flowed  from  all  directions  to 
the  capital ;  but  there  was  al^o  a  lively  intercourse  between 
themveml  provinces.  "GrGekscholats,"«a_vsFriedliimler, 
"  kept  school  in  Spain  ;  the  women  of  a  Roman  colony  in 
RwitBerland  employed  a  giddsniilh  from  Ams  Minor;  in 
(he  cities  of  Gaul  were  Greek  painters  and  sculptors; 
Gaulu  and  Oermans  served  m  body-guanlsof  a  .Trwi.ih  king 
at  Jenualem  ;  Jews  were  settled  in  all  the  provinees."  The 
Empire  gave  a  new  inapetos  to  comnserce.  There  was 
everywhere  one  system  of  law,  Irce-inidu  with  the  capital, 
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tad  imifumiity  iu  ouius,  mca-sureo,  aiul  wciglits.  In  tli<> 
'ijfa  of  <.'IauiiiH5,  an  embassy  caow  to  Unme  fri>ni  a 
Ititce  of  ilie  ialaixl  of  Ccj-lon,  wlio  liad  Uecii  ntritck  vrilh 
nlminUiou  liir  tho  lloniana  by  fiiidiug  tliat  the  ilcnarii, 
tlxMigl)  stamped  with  tlic  iniag«»  of  (litTcreiit  EnipLTuni, 
wta  ufju^t  the  same  woigUt.  luatif^ivnt  timiis,  mcmuitile 
Inuiiaotioas  couli)  u«t,  u  uow»  bfi  carried  IVimanl  by  oor- 
fwpoodetwe.  Heiice,  mcrchaota  ffereooimuoiily  travcllrm, 
nritio^  for«i^  markets,  uii<[  ncgotUtint;  with  foi-eit^n  pro- 
dncefs  aud  dealer^  m  person.  Horace  frequeotly  refcre  to 
Ae  uoMttlod,  ram)>ling  life  cliAr,h'tori«tic  of  merchants, 
liny  dosmbis  ihem  aa  found  in  a  tliroiig  upon  every  an- 
liblo  sea.  In  an  epitaph  of  a  Phrygian  niercliaul,  aecl- 
iy  presepvci;],  he  id  made  tu  boawt  of  having  Hailed  to 
^,  rotiitd  Cape  Maltn,  H>veBty-two  times. 
The  pirattti,  tvho,  beftirw  llie  liiue  of  Pampey  and  Ciesarj 
iiail  rendered  mvigatlon  bo  |keriloui^  bad  been  swept  frum 
Mudtterrancao.  The  annexation  of  Kgjr'pt  enabled 
kusufttufi  to  estabiixh  a  riew  route  of  commerce  with  the 
by  the  way  of  the  Nile  and  tlio  Arabian  gulf.  lio- 
merchant)  visited  every  land.  Thry  had  their  ports 
trade  JD  GrtUin,  aod  on  tlie  (xast  of  Ireland.  They 
brought  aml>er,  in  the  firat  mnlury,  from  tJic  shores  of  the 
itiiL  They  went  with  their  caravans  and  vessels  to 
liopia  and  India.  The  increase  u(  lu.\ur>'  in  tlie  (^pilul 
(iiDuliited  tj'ade.  Whatever  oouM  gratily  the  [xilatc  was 
jgfat  from  all  quarters  to  thu  murketd  of  Bonie;  luid 
I  same  was  true  of  the  multiform  products  of  art  and 
meclianioaJ  itkill. 

Id  the  Book  of  Rc%-eIutiou,  where  Rome  is  designated  as 
ibyloH,  her  imports  are  llius  enumcTQtc<l :  "  The  mcn-iinn- 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  preoions  stones,  an<l  of  ]K>arl8, 
and  fine  liaco,  and  purple  and  ^ill^»  ""*'  leaflet,  and  all 
byiofl  wood,  and  all  mauner  vetiuels  of  ivory,  and  all  luou- 
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ner  vtwi^In  of  lUfwt  precious  wtxHl,  and  of  brass  and  iron, 
and  marble,  aud  cinnamftu,  and  odors,  and  ointmeotd,  and 
frank in<M-i)itf,  uod  wine,  ami  oil,  and  fine  ftoiir,  and  whoat^ 
ami  \xai\tR,  and.  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slavi^ 
and  8oul3of  men  "  (Rev.  iviii.  12-14).  Except  in  winter, 
when  the  auciontd  laid  ap  their  flhiput,  the  s^  vm  alive  with 
Vttsscla,  tnuuporting  to  llome  the  prcdouR  metaU  fn>in  tha 
mines  of  Spain,  wild  animalH  for  the  arena  fpom  Afrios^ 
the  wines  of  Greooc,  the  woollens  of  Asia  Minor,  thegama^ 
and  silltH,  and  diamonds,  of  the  Knxt.  The  great  norn  fleet 
from  Kgy|»t  was  mt-t  at  Puteoli  by  adeputalionof  Sonaton^ 
aud  groettfd  with  pubtie  demon*ilnitiona  of  joy. 

Journeys  from  sdcntilia  cunOHity  were  not  al  all  unfiv- 

'^oent.     M(!U  visited  distant  i^nuntrics  in  cpiestof  koowlcdga; 

'Kach  pro%'in(»  hod  HiatH  of  educutJoii  to  wliidi  young  men 
roBorted.  To  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Al>l)«n9,«titdent«cfttiw 
fram  all  [tarta  of  the  world.  In  Riiine,  and  Athene,  cliain 
of  instruction  were  e«ta)>lislietl  by  the  SuitVj  and  tliuA,  like 
Constantinople  afterwards,  they  hml  wliat  rewmbled  modem 
anivcraitics.  Rhetorical  tcucliera  wore  aMuatomoil  tojouiv 
ney  from  city  to  city.  To  the  more  But-ocssful  of  tliem 
statoea  were  erecteil  hy  their  admiring  puptla,  or  by  ibe 
muu»ci[xil  uulborltic5,  in  the  v.ir!nns  pincea  wlic^re  they  had 
sojournrd,  Arti.sts.  und  uianufapturent  of  arlisilL-  works  of 
e\-cry  kind,  lod  n  wandering  life.  They  plipd  cheir  voos- 
tion  for  a  Lime  in  one  city,  aud  then  traaaplant«d  tbcmai-lvcs 
to  another.  They  might  be  snmmoned  from  remote  com- 
rauiiitica  fur  some  iodic  of  peculiar  magnituile,  or  requiring 
ostnionlinary  sktll.  If  this  class  of  |K?if«)ii8  were  migratory 
in  their  habit,  much  mure  wm  this  true  in  the  easo  of  act- 
otSy  mudict&ns,  atlilctes,  an<L  purveyors  of  amuaemeDt  of 
every  dcsoripiioo.  When  we  oonaitler  how  universal  ^raa 
the  tnste  for  art  and  artistic  decoration,  and  how  insatiable 
the  craving  for  popular  CDtcrtaiamcats,  wo  can  judg«  bow 
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aumcruufl  were  tbc  ititicmnts  wlioae  business  it  wns  to  mi- 
BUbTT  to  these  deinandH.  Great  public  fcetivaln,  like  the 
I'ythiao  game;,  drew  togt-thcr  u  cuuiitle^  tiiroiig  of  ejicda- 
Ums.  ReligioDS  ceremonies,  tiko  thune  of  the  Kleusinion 
Bjmlerlee,  had  a  like  attractive  po\tcr.  R«lig^DU8  pitgrim- 
•gM  are  oot  a  peculiar  feature  o(  CbriMiaii  society.  Unch 
neiu  vera  oot  uDcomiaoo  to  the  alirincs  of  hcutheDtsra. 
Invalids,  ID  those  days  &a  at  presont,  tith(!r  of  their  own 
oioCtoo,  or  bjr  the  advioc  of  phjftiwiin?,  iin<lprton!c  joiiriM?j'a 
bf  land  and  upon  the  sea,  for  tiie  restoration  of  health. 
TbMi  tourUts  who  vUitc^l  different  couiitnet!,  from  a  cu- 
rion^  to  see  strange  lands,  itnd  to  inspect  plaectt  of  hi^lori- 
al  reiiown,  were  scarcely  lets  numeroufl  then  thnn  now. 
E^Tptand  its  antiquities  hxl  a  [xwulinr  Gtsniiiation  for  the 
Komans, — the  tame  Giscination  thiit  Ruinn  nnd  its  nionu- 
ineatH  now  have  for  vs.  Men  jourin'yed  from  aCir  to  l»e- 
liald  tJtc  atiipcfldoaH  cdificx-*  upoa  the  Nile.  Grecian  his- 
tory, too,  had  a  profound  interest  for  the  Romans.  To 
them  it  belonged  to  a  giorioun  pn-st,  and  tliey  resorted  vith 
lercreDoe  aud  delight  to  tlie  spots  made  famous  1^  Ilellenia 
viadom  and  valor.'  In  speaking  of  the  raeiuiH  of  social  in- 
tercourse, wc  should  not  omit  to  nieutiun  the  great  water- 
ing-plaisea, — planes  of  fushioiiablo  resort,  like  liaiic,  where 
multitudes  were  collected  at  the  pro|>er  Beii:wn.  niid  which 
ven  oeotrcB  of  gaiety,  disiipation,  and  political  intrigue. 
In  tnuiog  the  causes  that  produced  a  mingling  oC  ruao*  ■ 

*  Itwacartooi  liiet  that  the  rdish  for  wild  nad  romuntie  ivrnorr, 
vpecullr  m»om>taiaiMfceaetj,'ui  vtncrat  i^rigia.  It  mIiIohi  ap|H«t>  w 
llxt  Utcraiure  of  aDtitiuIi^,  or  of  tin;  luidill)!  ■jr«.  Tc  U  not  nntil  ibe 
OghtiwRtli  cmtarj  thai  ihia  taitto  tDAnirwtn  itself  to  anj  coniud^rablo  d^ 
grc*.  Tbc  ottoD^  fcdinfi.  m  coDlrutod  irith  tJinca  prVTiuiL'*,  nn  Ihii 
wbject,  auj  almoM  be  Mid  to  date  frum  Rixmkwi.  Rii<iU!n  ha*  (.<a]led 
•tlmtien  U  iha  r«mulcal>l4  diS«renc«  bMnrevn  niodcm  mml  micicnt  fM>I- 
iojt  in  ihiN  lUuticuUr.  Tim  toiuc  in  Tullj  tn-otcd  by  Friedliiucler,  11.  204 
Mq  [3d  ed.).  Bui  u  U)  llDUter.  mm  Sliiurji.  On  PiMU  ItUer^tl.  oj  2i» 
mr%,  p  113. 
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kind,  WO  find  llial  tli«  terrible  w^jurgci,  war  aiul  slaTerTi 
plaved  a  couapiciiuus  jiart.  The  Uoidud  Eiopipo  ]■»<!  b<!ea 
built  up  b^-  laoesstiit  wora.  la  war,  men  o(  ilifTeretit  raott 
met,  thougb  il  wtJix-  fur  thu  piirpOH!  of  mutual  ilcetr motion. 
Tiiey  crDsavd  their  own  boiiiid&rit'^,  and  giiirHxl  a  belt«r 
knowledge  uf  each  other.  Armleit  were  capturul  uiiil  sur- 
rcmlered,  towns  occupied  by  a  cnmjut-ring  forw.  In  Hka 
luauuvr,  slavery  as  il  existed  in  the  nnoient  wnrld,  leading 
as  it  oftm  did,  to  the  deportatioo  of  ihuu^ands  of  peoplo  ^t 
oiiuc  from  their  hout'M  to  uncw  and.  [)crhit|)s,  distuntubode, 
oontribuktl  to  the  same  rct^uU.  The  liuslilily  uiid  cruelty 
of  men  were  owrruU-d  hy  Providemx-,  and  made  the  noca- 
eJon  of  a  certaiu  bcuefit. 

Wo  have  iitaled  that  the  Ruman  policy  waa  to  bnrah  up 
nutioiuilities.  lit  the  case  t>f  the  Jc\t8  all  efTort-i  in  thi« 
directioQ  provixl  futile.  They  maiDlaincd  tlieir  £e|>anitiou 
of  race,  au<l  held  toother  in  an  unbrolteii  unity. 

There  were  three  nations  of  antiquity,  cucb  of  wbiob  was 
ontruKtcl  with  a  grsmi  providentia)  offioe  in  rcfercnoe  to 
Cliriiitlanity.  TlicGrceke,  whatever  they  may  have  Icarood 
frora  Babylon,  Eg>'pt,and  Tyre,  excelled  all  other  racea  in 
a  aelf-cxpanding  power  of  intellect — in  "the  power  of 
lightiug  tbeir  own  fire."  They  are  the  raaatore  in  science, 
literature,  and  art.  Plato, speaking  of  his  owneountrymcn, 
made  "  tlio  love  of  knowledge"  the  special  oliaracteristio 
of  "our  port  of  the  world,"  m  the  love  of  money  was 
attributed  with  uqual  truth  to  the  Phceinclans  uud  K(^p- 
tiana.'  The  robust  eliunieter  of  the  Roman»,  and  thoir 
of  right,  qualified  them  to  rule,  and  to  originate  and 
tmnsniit  their  great  sptem  of  law,  and  iheir  methoilg  of 
politiml  organ izatiun.  Virgil  lets  Auubise;*  define  the  fuuo< 
tioQ  of  the  Roman  people,  in  his  addreaa  to  ^Eoeas,  a  visitor 
to  the  abodes  of  the  dead : — 

>  B«|iublic,  IT.  -iSfi  (JoweU,  ii.  266.) 
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'Olfcens  I  Iroo  *,  mo**  tenderly  buj  l>cat  Um  kniaUiuij  broMi 
AsJ  better  (rum  llie  nuublc  block  bring  living  looks  to  pa»; 
Mbon  tMf  botitr  pl<-ail  tbc  catwe,  uu.^  coupaw  txaven'ti  rnco^ 
jU4  mark  h  out,  luiil  l«U  iho  Htw*,  thwir  tLfing  anil  thvir  place : 
B«i  iliou,  O  RoBun,  look  to  it  iht:  folk*  of  viaMi  to  swajr; 
fur  UiJ«  •boll  be  Uiine  liaoJicmft,  [Miooe  on  the  world  lo  lay, 
lb  (pare  till:  w«ak,  to  mu  xkv  iiroud  by  coaatant  ireiglil  of  war."  ' 

Grwce  and  Rome  luid  each  Itii  own  place  to  fill ;  but  true 
RligioQ — the  sjiirit  in  which  luoo  should  live — oomea  Irooi 
tik  Hebrews. 

'  The  rcnmrltablc  fact  which  we  hove  to  uoticc,  respecting 

^L^  HcbrcwB,  is  their  dispersion  over  the  world  at  the  epoch 

^■tftho  birth  of  Christ.'     Among  thuw  who  listened  tu  the 

^■lApOBlloB  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  Jenieatem,  were  Jews 

^Voal of  cverjr  nation  und(Thaivcn" — Parthiuns,  and  Mcdcs, 

^Bnd  £lArai(ts,  and  dwellers  in  ^[eM>iK>taii)ia,  and  in  Judea 

Vind  in  Oappadocia,  ia  Pontus  and  Asia,  I*hrvgia,  and  Pam- 

fhyVuu  £k7P*»  Cyrene,  Crete,  Arabia,  and  Uome.*    Jo- 

sepbiu  Kays  that  there  is  no  country  on  oorth  where  J«ws 

do  tMt  make  ap  a  port  of  the  population.*    lu  Strabo  we 

find  almost  the  same  ftsgcrtioo.     In  Babylon  and  the  ncigh- 

boriog  r^on  a  multitudfl  of  thrm  had  remnined  after  tlio 

«lon  of  the  captivity;  aud,  uucvrdiiig  tu  the  Jewihh  hit^lo- 

riao,  Uiey  vera  uiitnbered  there  by  tens  of  tlioti-sands.     A 

colony  of  tliem  had    boon  planted   at  Alcxaiidriu    by  its 

ibaiMler;  ami  there  Ihey  became  so  nHmerniis  ns  to  oanjpy 

two  out  uf  tlie  five  eeetions  uf  the  city,  but  were  uot  cou- 

*  £xonil«tit  alii  B|M>rnaliA  mblHiM  «m, 
Omio  otiuidem :  riToadaoent  de  marniOTQ  TultdSj 
Oraliuiit  canMR  iiiQliha;  eceltquB  tDsaliu 
Dcnoibcot  m(ii«,ct  aKT^cntift  micrailiomt: 
Tn  r(^r«  iniperio  jiopoloa,  Bomaii^,  nuanento : 
Haclibi  iTtinl  an«a;  p>u?i<]uc  impAnora  morem, 
Paroera  flQbJM<i«,  rt  Jcbcltare  supcrboa.— £n.  vi.  847~81>& 

•Sw  Woer,  BecJtrSrierbuch,  Art  Z<Ur<(Jii»in^ 

•  Acta  ii.  &-I3.  '  JMt  Jwt^  ru.  33;  Anl,  xlr.  7. «. 
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fi  iicd  to  tliccsc  ijtiarters,  Tlicv  were  gnverned  by  magiKtratcB 
of  tlioirown;  and  while,  in  conimoij  wltli  Jews  every  where, 
thcjr  kept  up  tt  connection  with  the  Kiiictuarv  ut  JcmHalem, 
th«y  noi  ouly  rcunnJ  syiiugugur»,  hut  had  al^o  a  temple  of 
Uieir  own  at  Jjcontnpolis.  In  li^'pt,  lii  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  tlicTC  were  not  Ires  than  a  mitlioii  of  Jews,  coo- 
Rtitutiog  on  eighth  part  of  the  populutiou  of  tliu  country. 
In  the  flourisliing  city  of  Cyrune  they  formed  a  large  ]>or> 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  Nowhere,  outaidc  of  Palestine 
was  the  Jewish  population  more  numerous  than  in  Syria 
tttkd  Asia  Minor.  At  Antioch  they  const itutc'd  a  powcrfal 
body,  and  enjoyed  there  privilq^s  Analogous  to  tliose  of 
their  brethren  at  Alexandria.  From  Syria,  tbcy  passed 
over  into  j^Vsia  Minor,  forming  settlements  in  all  the  prin- 
cipfll  town-i.  Besides  the  natural  emigration  from  Syria, 
Antiochas  the  Great  bad  trun^iplanted  to  that  r^iun  two 
tliousand  Jewish  fomilics  from  Mesopotamia.  Amonfj^other 
places,  Kpbcsua  and  Tarsus  were  not«d  sent!!  of  Jewit!^  eotn- 
munitics.  In  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  otlier  Islands,  there  were 
eynagoguo*  crowded  with  wondiippers.  From  Asia  th« 
Jews  had  limiid  thi>ir  way  into  the  eitiu^  of  Mai-tdonia  and 
Greece.  Athens,  Corinth,  Tbessaloiiicn,  Fhilippi,  are  among 
the  places  whera  were  Juwtsbsettli-nients.  Jews  were  found 
in  Illyrtciim,and  early  jwnetrated  to  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Block  Sea.  The  Jewi&li  prUonere  brought  by  Pompey 
to  Kome,  afterwardu  recuived  their  fn'odom.  The  district 
Acroeg  tbe  Tiber  was  principally  oc<nip!ed  by  ttiem.  An 
Gmba.<^<ty  of  Ilcrod  to  Augustus  is  wiid  to  have  been  accom- 
jianied  by  eight  tliou^ml  Jewinh  nsideutsof  Rome.  Among 
othor  towns  of  Italy,  Caprea,  aud  esficcially  Puteoli,  ara 
known  to  have  bad  a  Jowlwb  [wpnlatioo.  Apart  from  jier- 
manent  resident-^  of  Hc^brew  extmcllon,  Jewish  nien^lianbi 
made  tbeir  way  to  every  place  in  the  Roman  Empire  where 
there  was  any  hope  of  profit  from  trade.     Thus  the  Pale»- 


cnramnnity,  tbougK  etill   the  religious  cootre 
■.wg,  comprised  within  iU  limiu  only  a  portioD  of  this 
litoas  nation.     Captible  of  making  n  homo  for  himself 
ittyfrliere,    the   Jew    was  6)>ccially  adapted    to   the  statu 

|"irhicli  Wis  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  hundrvd  living 
I»Iiti«»-"     *'  In   the  andent  world,  also,  JmLjism  was  an 
rifective  leaven  of  coemopolitanism  and  national  dcrompo* 
Alian ;  and  to  tUut  extent  s|)eL^ally  entitled  to  moiabenbip 
in  lb«  Ciosarifln  State,  the  polity  of  which  wn«  roally  noth- 
Int;  but  a  citizensbip  t^  the  world,  and  tho  nationality  of 
wlitrh  was  really  nothing  but  humanity."*     Julius  Ciesar, 
tike  A  loxnoder  before  liiiQ.gRintiKl  UittieJewi^sfieelal  favors. 
EHpectally  wa^  this  tliecn$4>at  Alexainlria  and  Home.     Yet 
^KtlieJeWH  throughout  the  \Ve»t  were  rf^an]<>d  with  a  peruliar 
^■totipatliy.  In  Egj-pt,  lliej-  were  always  objfct^ofa  natiunal 
iDimosity.     By  the  Roman  writers,  in  particular  after  the 
^HKubborn  ond  bloody  insurrection*  in  which  tlie  Je\v?i  en- 
^^Seavored  to  gain  their  frewlom,  they  were  spoken  of  with 
ibborrenee.     Their  ateadfitit  asiwirtion  that  liicy  alone  were 
posseswd  of  the  true  religion,  excited  both  hatred  and  con- 
tempt from  tho«  who  ocndil  sec  nothing  in  such  a  daira 
but  (he  spirit  of  arroipim*  and  intolenmce.     "  Wliatevt-r," 
as/a  Taoitu8>  "  is  held  mercd  by  the  Rumuns,  with  the  Jews 
■B  profane;  ami  what  in  other  natioa'*  is  unlavvful  and  iro- 
^^mre,  with  them  is  permitted."*     Xcvertheless,  the  Jews 
euooevded  in  making  pnwiylcs  to  tJicir  £iitb  and  worship 
^■Id  Rurh  an  extrnt  an  tn  call  out  the  sarcastic  aninntdvei'sion 
^^r  Homiui  satirists,  and  to  elicit  from  Bi^neeathe  ramplaint 
that  "the  conquered  bad  given  laws  to  the  umqiicrons : '* 
^B7cCi  victorihua  kr/en  tiedemntJ^     Wherever  they  went,  they 
^^orried  a  pure  niouotheiam  which  neither  bribcM  nor  torture 
could  move  them  to  aurrendcr,  and  whiuh  led  them  to  apuru 


'  MamiDscD.  ir.  St3. 

*  Ap.  Auguaiini^  dt  eiv.  Dei,  n.  11. 
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■with  loatliing  all  pnrtici|>ation  in  tlio  Hus  «f  hoatlionism. 
As  Oiu  finst  prwiuliers  ut'Clirwiiauity  wt'Utfrom  v'lty  tocity, 
it  was  in  tlie  gynngoguca  that  tliey  lirat  gained  a  heariog, 
Btiil  found  a.  sturtiiig- point  for  thvit  Utxiis.  Tbera  the  law 
and  tlio  prupbtts  were  read  on  every  S:ibbath ;  aud  there 
would  Iw  found  aseenibltes  capable  of  apprehending,  eveo 
if  dmiuclinetl  to  believe,  the  prooliunation  of  Jesus  as  tlie 
predirted  Messiah. 

5.  Whut  was  llic  effect  of  tho  uiiioo  and  commingling 
of  nations  upon  the  heiitheii  religions?  Tho  considonition 
of  the  ptnt'val  slalt?  of  rcligiuii  In  ihv  Ruiuun  Empire  ig 
reecrvod  for  subscxjiieiit  pages.  We  ailvert  here  to  a  aiugle 
circumstance, — the  eO'ect  which  inunt  have  resulted,  and 
whichj  as  history  t^-lls  \m,  did  result  fmni  the  combination 
of  so  many  itatiottii  uuiIlt  one  sovereignity.  There  bad 
existed  a  uuiltiplirity  of  local  religions.  The  gods  of  each 
people,  it  ViTLi  liclievcil,  hud  ordaini^  the  methtxl  of  their 
wumhip  williin  the  bounds  of  tlic  territory  over  whieb  tlwy 
stood  as  guardintis.  National  di%-initic8  were  treated  with 
xeepoot  by  the  Koiunos,  and  llw  diverslGed  aystcms  ofwor- 
^ipwcrelell  untouched  as  lon};as  they  keptwilliiu  thcnrown 
limits.  This  was  tlio  extent  of  Itoman  toleration.  For 
Roman  citizens  to  bring  tn  new  diviuitlcs,  or  foreign  rlteo 
of  worship,  was  Imtli  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  abhorrent 
to  eonflcrvative  I{i>mmi  fueling.  Ciecro,  wItJi  all  his  lib- 
erality ofBciidmeot. advocates,  in  Ills  book  of  "tho  Laws,'* 
the  suppression,  among  the  Itoman  ]>eople  themselvee,  of 
all  dc[xirtun»  from  tlie  legally  c»tabltKbed  eultus.'  Jjoyalty 
to  the  state  involved  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Klatc-religion, 
Bat  polytheism  could  find  room  in  its  Pantheon  for  an  in* 
defiaitc  number  of  ddtjcs,  lu  early  times,  when  the 
Romans  atlacUc<i  a  foreign  trilie,  or  city,  they  wore  at  pains 
to  invitti  iu  eolemii  iona  the  local  diviaitieti  to  abundoa 

'DcUgll'aa.U.ii. 
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(be  place   where  tliey  were  wor3!iip[»ed,  and  to  truii:ff<:r 

tiK-ir  nUnlc  tu  Rome.     What  iiiiut  have  hecn  the  effect 

ufKia  tlie  coQiiuertKl  nations  of  the  inabihty  or  iiuwilling- 

txof  their  uocualral  goda  to  dufeuil  their  own  temples 

worshippers?    Jt  is  IiarUiy  possible  that  a  shock  should 

Bo(  bavo  bccD  given,  io  many'  instances,  to  the  faith  and 

devotioQ  which  experienced  so  terrible  a  disappoiutmviit. 

Bttt  unr  mniri  inquiry  here  rcIalCH  to  the  effect  upon  the 

minds  of  men  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  .so  grfat  a 

nrioey  of  di*«niilnr  religions.     As  regards  a  certain  class, 

llie  tcndencv  unquestioHnbly  waa  lo  enj^fiider  bkeptieinm. 

iciati  mny  stand  as  a  i-cpretROtative  ot"  tliis  olaas.    In  one 

his  tlivorliiig  dialogue^'  be  represcuLs  Jupiter  as  pale 

anxioim  on  tvxiouut  of  a  delxite  which  hatl  sprung  up 

'OD  earth  between  Damia,  an  Kpicurean  Atheist,  and  Ti- 

mocles,  who  maintained  tlint  tliere  are  gods  and  a  provi- 

loo.     To  avert  a  common  danger  all  the  diviuilies  were 

mraonnl  to  a  council.     Th^'  came  in  a  throng,  thu^ 

with  oamet,  and  tliCKC  without  u  name,  from    I'^^ypt,  and 

Syria,  Persia,  and  Thrace,  and  every  country  under  the 

n.     Mercnry,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  seat  them,  could 

t  ijuell  their  wmnglca  for  prcoMlciioe,  mid  Jupiter  ordt-reti 

to  be  seated  prnmisamusly  until  a  council  ccMild  be 

ertnviikej  III  di'turmini;  their  rank.     Whila  thi^  debate  goes 

on  below  between  Damis  ami  Tinioclcs,  the  gods  tremble 

with  anxiety  lest  their  champion  shoald   he  worsted,  and 

ley  should  lose,  as  a  con4e({ueuoe,  their    oOerings  and 

Timocles  appeals  to  tho  universal   Ixilicf  in  the 

"Thank  you,"  rejoins  Damis,  "for  putting  me  in 

and  of  the  Uws  and  manners  of  nutinns,  which  ttullicicntly 

<w  huw  uncertain  everything  is  which  relates  to  their 

U;  it  is  nolhin<;  but  error  and  confusion.     S-jmc  \v(jt- 

ip  onC|  and  some  another.     Thu  Scythiaas  sacrifice  to  a 

*  Jupiler  TraetL-dos. 
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ictar ;  ilie  Tliraeians  to  Zamolxis,  who  came  to  them, 
I  ftigilivo  iVom  Siimos;  the  Phrygians  to  Mine  [the  moon]  j 
the  CylloniADS  to  Fhnlp»;  the  Assyrians  to  a  Duvi>'  tlie 
Persians  to  Fire;  the  Egyptians  to  Wntcr."  Then  th« 
special  sorts  of  Egyptian  Mcirship,  all  dilTmag  from  esch 
other,  are  euumi'nited ;  aitrl    Dmnus  concludes  his  lively 

.speech  wttli  the  exclatnution :  **  How  nditruluua,  my  good 
Timocles,  is  such  variclv!"  It  would  be  an  error  to  odd- 
oliide  tlint  the  spirit  of  tliis  [mHMitge.  and  of  other  [Ktssagea 
in  Luciaii  of  like  tonor,  prevailed  among  his  contenipora^ 
ries.     Yet  it  is  nhviou!i  tlul  lie  did  not  stand  alone.     All 

'tliese  R'ligioiis  mast  have  Heeincil  to  many  a  coiifiis(>d  jura* 
ble,  and  have  moved  some  to  reject  all  iu  coumon,  if  not 
to  disbelieve  in  aiiythiii}^  diviite. 

Another  large  d:v*s  were  tompted  to  forsaVe,  in  a  degree 
at  least,  ihcir  traditional  creed  and  worship,  and  to  espouse 
another,-— it  might  be  some  older  religion  from  the  East, 
whicb  came  clothtnl  witti  the  liLicimition  of  mystery. 

A  tcadency  to  syncretism — to  a  mingling  of  hetert^e- 
neous  religions — was  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  age 
ooDtcmporaueocH  with  the  iulroductioii  of  Christianity. 
Men  of  a  phiiosopliiiad  turn,  in  whom  reverence  for  re- 
ligion was  still  strong,  sought  to  coinbinu  in  a  catholic  sys- 
teiu,  and  in  harmonious  unity,  the  apparently  discordant 
creeds  of  heathenism.  I'hitarch  is  a  conapicaous  example 
of  this  tendency.  The  efibrt,  futile  as  it  proved,  was  one 
of  tbe  signs  of  the  times,  and  was  owlog  largely  to  the 
oomniingliog  of  nations,  and  of  the  multiform  religions 
which  had  divided  the  homage  of  mankind.    An  cscupe 

iwas  sought  from  the  distracting  influence  of  polytheism,  by 
an  tdcntif]<vtiou  of  divinities  bearing  diSereiit  namcft,  and 
b)'  amueciing  a  conception  of  the  divine  unity  with  thead- 

.  tniseion  of  tuuUitudinous  deities  with  subordinate  functioua. 
Old  beliefs  were  dissolving,  at  least  were  assuming  new 
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bms,  in  llie  fermeoc  of  the  Ronian  world.    But  the  linpe 
ihat  there  onuUI   be  one   religion  fi>r  nil   mnnkiri4l  wiia 
denoixl  vigionary.     Celaii*,  lli«  uoicd  op|«on(mt  of  Cliria- 
tionity  in  the  second  centunr,  thought  tlint  it  niigbt  bo  a 
pxd  iliing  "if  idl  the  inUahitaats  of  Asia,  KurojK>,  and 
Ijjrbia,  Greeks  sod  barbcirians^  all  to  tlie  uttemi<et  ends  of 
the  earth  "  were  to  come  under  one  religious  system  ;  bn^ 
benjre,  "any  one  wbo  thinks  this  possible  knows  nothing.**' 
Xt\  expeclntion  of  tliis  sortetruck  liini  us  utterly  cbiinuricAl. 
"Hie  Emjierur  Julian  who  dreamed  of  restoring  p»giini.sta 
fmm  it3  fall  could  ootcoo^tder  it  natural  or  ]K»«ibI«  for  the 
dificn-nt  nations  to  liavc  a  common  religion.     Their  div«T- 
■ties  were  too  radical.  The  Itoninn  Knipire  did  much  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  universal  religion;  butsucli  a  religion  it 
bad  DO  power  to  creaU:  from  the  materials  of  poi/tlieism. 
Tbc  idfai  of  a  common  humanil/,  fur  i»a  it  was  from  at- 
taining the  force  of  a  practical  conviction,  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing dcc'ply-rootctl   pnjudiix-s  of  uu  oppwUc  nature, 
was  obecui-ely  present  la  the  oiinds  even  of  mcu  unused  to 
pbilosopbic  apcvuiatioji.     Tlie  line  of  Terence, 

"HamoRiin:  hiinuiiii  nihil  s mo  nlienum  [into." — 
"I  am  a  man  ;  nothingthat  affects  man  is  indifferent  to  me" 
— *ignitiod,  in  the  eonnection  where  it  occurs,  tlint  the  eala- 
oiities  which  afflict  one  ninu  sliould  interest  alt.*  "One 
looeb  of  nature  nuikes  tlic  whole  world  kin.'*  A  Unman 
ibcatre,  filled  tliougii  it  u-u»  witii  an  iguoraut  nibble,  whoa 
that  line  was  heard,  rang  with  applause.* 

>  Ong«n«ii  6.  OiMm,  Ttii.  72. 

*  rtmib  Ad  ■■  6e.  i,  2G.  Oii  ike  uae  ma<laorihw  pMwaeliy  Hern),  anil 
^HberuicJttatBiKlniodeniTriten,  MePany,  P.  Ttrmlii  CbHuatUt,  pL  171. 
"  1  ihink,  Brlifiilatf,  I  Inugh  and  wotp, 
AdiI  vierciw  nil  fiinrlionf  of  a  man. 
How  tlicD  ■hoiild  I  and  iu);r  "inn  that  livci 
Be  eiruigon  to  cacli  other  T" 
•AogoatiB*,.^,  &2.  — COwrJES,  r;ie  Ztui.    iTU  Oardtn.) 
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Ca.a»TER  III. 


TOE   rOPL'LAE   RKLIOION   OF  TIIE  OILKKKS  AND  KOMANa 

The  heallion  reKglom  diJ  not  spring  out  of  a  mere 
pcientific  curiosity  which,  in  its  rude  beginiiing,  can  give 
DO  better  account  of  tb«  world  timu  tti  allriliiite  it  lo  a 
muhituile  of  pc>i>u)nal  amenta.  No  explnniitlnn  of  the  origtQ 
of  heathenism  U  aJaquatc,  which  fiiils  to  recognize  the  re- 
ligious factor, — the  sense  of  the  mipernatiiral,  the  feelings 
of  clp|ipndcni.'L'  and  urwmntablctieas,  and  that  yearning  for  a 
higher  L*onimiiti ion  which  is  native  to  the  soul.  These  in> 
nate  sentiments  lie  at  the  root  of  religion,  even  in  its 
cnitler  formH.  *'  I  (Mnsider  it  impossible  " — writes  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  profound  of  scholars — *'  that  that  all- 
comprchcnding  and  all-pcrvading  belief  in  thcdivinc  esecncc, 
which  we  find  iu  the  earlio^t  Liiitca  amoDg  the  Qrocks,  as 
velL  as  other  natlonn,  can  be  deduced  in  a  convincing  mao- 
ner  from  sensible  imprcieions,  and  oonclusiuos  builb 
thereon  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  hietorian  must  here 
rebt  satisfied  with  pre-suppo^lng  tliiit  the  assumption  of  a 
Jiypcr-pliy»ical  living  world  and  nature,  wliicli  lay  at  tlie 
bottom  of  every  phenomenon,  was  natural  and  neoenary  to 
the  mind  of  maji,  richly  endowed  by  nature."^  This  na- 
tive faith  waa  determiacd  as  to  (he  |>articular  forms 
it  should  assonie,  by  the  nature  and  circum^tancca  of  in- 
dividual  nations  and  tribca:  hcnee  the  various  modes  of 
religion.     Uoder  tho  prompting  of  this  latent  belief,  the 

.'  K-  O.  Mull«T,   Pt<ileg.  n  ein4r  inomK^ll-  JtfylA.,  l«i(cb'<t  Eag- 
ImIi  IVaiul..  p.  176. 
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r^ernyuirying  !ma^Dation,3o  rife  in  the  childliood  of  mau- 

HihI,  pikIika  sll  the  separate  parts  of  natnre  with  pei-sonal 

iukI    agencj-.'         TImj   various   beings  tliiu  created  by 

fcoL-y  discharge  the  fnnctions  attributed   by  science  afler^ 

vtuda  bo  material  and  mental  furci'S.'    To  ttiL-m  the  pho 

of  natore  without,  ami  to  a  cnosiderahle  extent, 

tl»e  mind  witbiD,  as  well  ta  the  course  of  events  in  tbc 

Wirld,  are  relegated,  each  of  them  being  in  charge  of  hitt 

[urtiriilar  province.     Tbc  cia&sic  rcllgiorui  liad  risen  abwvo 

timi  simpler  stage,  where  the  got!  is  shut  up  to  tlie  special 

iialura)  Q[H.-ration  which  it  belongs  to  him  in  particular  to 

Gl.  The  deities  of  Greece  and  Kon)eareftntbro[)oinorpbi<i 

t^,  Rtilt  performing,  each  in   Iita    place,  the  various 

xrca  ia  tlie  niovemeDt  of  nature  and  of  human  affairs, 

icb  they  bad  been — eo  to  speak — called  into  being  to 

ftiecute;  but  tbcyare  no  longer  limited  to  t^iesuHiieeiulciee. 

ley  ootuUtute  a  sooio^,  and  enjoy  n  wider  mnge  of  no- 

ity.    Poaeidon  (Neptune),  in  addition  to  tJie  mamij^moiit 

the  seas,    takffi  poet,  as  a  raonibor  of  the  Olympian 

0>an(nl,  in  the  adiuiuiutration  of  the  VTOrld'u  ulTairB.     It  is 

the  middle  ?lago  of  religion,  ubere  the  divinity  is  not  yot 

set    free    from   the    l^md-S   of  nntiire,   distinguished    from 

uatural  agencies,  and  elevated  above  them.     This  progn;^ 

bas  b^un,  but  is  only  partially  acpompli-sbed. 

But  the  minds  of  men  demanded  more  in  the  object  of 
worsliip  than  the  imagination  ouuld  impart.  "The  ten> 
deuoy  to  individualize,  and  the  endeavor  to  oowprvhend 
tbe  nniveraality  of  Deiiy,"  blindly  struggled  with  eaeh 
other.     Heace  liie  couiliul.  uf  higlier  and  lower  cunceptiuns 
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Uina  tbt  prootMi  of  Ihe  dcvelnpnient  of  m^iIiJ.  nnil  the  figeiM^  arian- 
fOfif  in  mnnoction  wlUt  it,  aoo  Max  Mul]«r'H  Chipt/rtm  a  Qtratua  Work- 
Aop,  Vol'  U. 

*U(>aaili«  tapOHiblUtr  of  monolhcUm  in  tha  anc-icnt  nonliip  of 
QraMB.  in  eom«EtMm  with  ths  pntTaleni  noliuiu  »t  the  exlctual  irorU. 
iteR.O.  Mulkr.  p.  I&l 
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— in  thooase  of  Zeus,  for  example — -ami  that  undercurrent 
in  the  direction  of  unity,  which  mark^  tlie  history  of  tbe 
Greek  religion.'^ 

Wc  shiiil  have  to  notine  three  phnws  in  the  development 
uf  tho  Greek  pupuhir  relij^ion — the  Humi-ric  fiiith ;  tltut 
syttom  a»  altoml  and  ennobled  in  the  nge  of  the  tmgio 
poetD,  when  Greek  life  was  at  its  liiglii>Ht  {loint  of  vigor,  and 
tlie  later  era  of  decline  and  diasolution.  We  begin  with 
the  Homeric  tlic«lo|^, 

'  1.  J7i«  nature  of  tlie  yode  and  Ouir  reh^ion  to  (A#  world. 
Tbe  £ui»  iQ  Homer  ure  human  beings  wltli  greatly 
mugnilied  powera.  They  areniales  and  femnte!^  each  clitsa 
having  the  charactorialics  of  the  oorrespoiidiug  sex  among 
men.  Ttieir  dwi:lling  is  in  the  sky  alrave  nn,  anil  tlieir 
abode  on  tlie  top  of  MU  Olympus.'  Tbcy  liave  bodies  like 
tbuacufmcn,  but  their  veins,  in  tbo  room  of  blood,  aro 
filled  with  a  celestial  ichor.  Id  size  they  do  not,  generally 
epeuking.  surpoKs  tlw  human  mcaHure,  but  oomctimca  Uicy 
are  sjiokeu  ofaa  gigantic.  ^Vheu  Ai-ca  (Mars)  {II.  xsi.  407) 
is  Mnick  down  upon  the  field  of  Troy,  he  strciclitM  over 
aevcu  plethrums  (nearly,  two  acres)  of  ground.  Tbey  ex- 
perience hunger,  but  feast  upon  aiuhrosiaand  neotar.  Tliey 
are  ovcreunie  with  sleep.  They  acquire  knowledge  tliruiigh 
the  senses,  which  arc  of  vastly  augmeuLed  |)ower.  iicuoe 
tbcy  muiit  be  present  where  their  power  iti  to  be  exerted. 
This,  however,  dues  not  bold  true  of  iuflucuecs  upon  th« 
miod ;  but  it  ii!  true  of  all  external,  visible  doings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instanoM  in  the  ca»c  of  Zeus.  Tho 
cry  of  Arcs  and  of  Poseidon  when  they  are  wounded,  is 
like  tital  of  niuo  or  ten   thon^nd  men  (II.  v.  860;  x.  14, 

^Sce  Miillnr,  p.  lAt.  sml  comiuro  Nigcliiliach,  Ham.  TKaU.  (x  11,  imj., 
«>!lh  tli«  criticMHi  u[>oa  the  view*  ofB,  CuosUint  m  liia  notk,  £■<  t» 
Sriiyim,  III  327  Hcq- 

'OnltiediMtncCioB  bctwMun  ika  IliAdnnJ  OdvMMtru  to  Ike  wtwdtol 
Ibo  goda,  WW  Prof.  ILuiv,  iu  SiuiUi'it  XHei.  if  Bv*g,  mA  Myth^  i,  p.  610. 
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148).  Tbc  eye,  and  tar,  anil  llie  other  ooTporeal  organs 
have  a  like  sirenglh  as  coiii[i3rtHl  willi  man.  Tli«  deitka 
travel  with  tninc-iilous  Bwinn<>^.  Hera  flit^  Troiu  Mouut 
Ida  to  Olympus  ae  swiftly  as  lliouglit  But  fiome  phyHical 
infitrunietitiility  is  frequently  introdufwl,  hs  when  Athcmi 
potfi  on  liftr  bouutiful  Muiiilals  in  prtparation  far  her  jour- 
DCya.  The  diviniU<:3  mingle  in  battle  with  nieu.  Tlu-y 
cohabit  with  human  lK;ii)gB,  and  heroes  aru  tlic  offspring. 
Thetis  was  ot>lig«(l  to  dt^ltjr  prcsentini;  the  cuiiiploiut  of 
Achilles  to  Zeus,  un  uccoant  of  hla  al)6cnGC  fn>m  home  on 
A  vnsit,  of  twelve  days  daration,  amoug  the  Elhtopijas. 
With  regard  to  tlic  mental  and  spiritual  faculticis  of  the 
p>d9,  there  is  the  same  unsuoccssful,  incoasistcnt  cSbrt  to 
liberate  them  from  the  limitatioiM  of  humanity.  Their 
boundless  knowled;*c  and  powcrnrc  asserted  in  tcrm^  but 
their  title  to  these  high  attributes  is  not  at  all  sustained  by 
what  in  ruirratod  of  tJiem.  Even  Zoiis  is  the  vietim  of  n 
trick  of  Hera,  and  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  wliat  is  taking 
place  before  the  Trojan  walU.  It  n'n.s  only  nfter  the  event 
tlinl  Pcx«eid<m  had  knowlal^  of  the  blinding  of  Cyclops 
by  tFlysses.  As  to  their  power,  ihey  art?  the  rrentors  neither 
of  nature,  nor  of  men.  The}'  cun  hasten  or  retard  ihe 
proeeases  of  nature;  they  can  heal  diseases  by  «  miracle; 
they  ran  traiwforra  the  phyaii-al  sli:ipe  of  men.  Ulysses  13 
changed  by  Athena  into  an  old  and  shrivelled  beggar,  and 
lestored  baek  a^in  to  him.<<e]f  Mnn-'over,  they  can  give  life 
to  things  inanimate;  golden  statues,  "with  firm  gait," 
order  the  steps  of  Hcphieitiw.'  They  can  give  immor- 
tality  to  whomsoever  lhi?y  desire.  The  ease  and  blessedness 
of  the  dwellers  upon  Olympn»  are  celebruted.  Yet  this 
bli^  is  far  from  being  perfect.  To  Aphrodite,  wounded 
ftud  didtreiMid,  Dioue  »ay8  : 
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"  Siibiiiii,  my  datiphler,  imd  endnw, 

Thougti  Inl/  griuvi-U ;  fvr  uivt/  of  uh  wltu  dwull 
Ujjoii  tlie  Olj'ni|iian  mount  harr  NUlii-ri-il  miicli 
Fnai  iuvrlnl«,  luiA  \iava  l)rt>i)|{Ut  givul  mi»criai 
Upon  oiwh  oiher." ' 

The  goiU«M  proceeds  to  tell  of  Arcs,  who  was  cbained 
up  tor  tbirtcCQ  niotitbs  In  a  cell,  ami  who  U-came  witliered 
oihI  weak  from  lon|;  conRncmont;  mid  of  the  anguish  of 
Ilcrfi,  aad  of  Pluto^  when  they  were  pierced  willi  arrows. 
If  we  look  at  tUa  moral  conduct  of  the  Homerie  divinitie 
we  lind  it  rather  bolovc  thnii  fit>ovo  that  nf  the  liemcx  who 
figure  in  th(Mr  ooropany.  They  resort  to  treachery  and 
deceit  to  ^.'ompfiss  their  cuds.  Zeus  sends  a  false  dream  to 
Agnmemnnn,  in  urder  la  eSetit  a  !^1aii);hter  of  the  Groek 
Atlieiia  incites  the  Trojaiu  to  break  their  truce,  to  fumiaK^ 
an  occasion  for  tlieir  own  destruction;  and  she  is  seat  on 
this  malignant  errand  by  Zvaa,  who,  in  turn,  is  Instigated 
hj  tlie  pleas  of  Ilt-ra.  Atlienn,  assuming  tlte  form  and 
vuiee  of  DeiphobuM,  gtvc8  to  Hector  a  deceitrnl  proiuihe  of 
assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him  to  death. 
Ulyiues,  lying  in  ambuiih  by  night,  and  finding  himself 
cold,  assumes  that  gome  god  lias  misled  him  iulo  leaving 
hia  cloak  Iwhind  in  the  camp.  It  i^t  needless  Ut  refer  to 
examples  of  cruelty  aud  Keuxuallty  on  the  ]tart  oC  the  Ho- 
meric divinities.  They  are  painted  as  the  authors  of  evil, 
as  well  as  of  good.  Ilera  and  Athena  never  forgave  tlia 
judgment  of  Paris  in  favor  uf  Aphrodite,  arnl  pursued  tli* 
Trojana  with  implacable  wi-ath.  The  deities  are  capabl*.' 
of  being  appeasud  m  individual  iiiKtaii(;eH ;  hut  aa  tliey  a<A 
in  tliia  mutter  on  no  fixed  principles,  tliey  may  show  then- 
eel  ves  utterly  implacable. 

'  JtrXdBif  rtxtm'  iiUv,   not  iyiojcf^   «i»Aw»fr»   wtfi, 

U.  r.  S3&3»i  (Itryut.  v.  473-478). 


TIte  prime  disltnctioa  of  tlu*  goiU  is  tltcir  exemption 
from  (Jrath.  TI»Gy  are  immortal.  But  for  this  thoy  are 
dependent  on  Ixidily  mifitenaiioe.  Tiiere  is  a  virtue  iu  their 
CxmI  which  avails  to  tt^ep  them  alive.  The  very  wonls 
" nmbrotiia  and  nectar"  signify  this.  Tli€e<>,  iiifustftl  into 
tlw  body  of  Patrucluii,  keep  it  from  decay ;  *'  a  rosy  and 
ambrosial  cmI  "  saved  tbu  corpw  of  Hector  ftom  being  torn, 
when  it  was  draggetl  along  the  rarlh.  The  goda  have  a 
birth  and  beginning;  hut  they  are  liAed  abok'e  the  lot  of 
men  by  the  one  distinction  of  being  immortal. 

The  gods  are  the  gnido  and  rulers  of  nations.  Their 
interposition  ift  potent,  their  protection  and  ai<l  are  indis- 
penaable.  But  they  act  in  tlii^i  capacity  aiTcording  to  uo 
iriac  and  cootinuoua  plan.  Caprioc  and  perwnal  favor 
plav  a  principnt  part  in  their  proctM-dingn,  Tlie  depend* 
eiioe  of  the  individual  upon  the  gods  is  entire.  All  ph>'9i- 
oai  atwl  raental  advantages  are  their  gift.  Aa  Polydair-an 
ramiodi  H«ct«r : 

"On  on*  thBBTnl  tiraloirf 

ProwcM  ID  wn*,  oprm  snoiher  jmM 
la  d«Dcv,  tipon  onullurr  clcill  lo  toucli 
Tlw  harp  anil  uiig-     I'l  yrl  uitoinv,  Jot* 
Tli«  Thiiuilvn'r  irn|>lanlii  Iliv  jini'lvnt  miiwl, 
hy  nhldi  tlie  maor  pmBl.  and  hy  wbicb 
Communiliwi  &ra  utrwl."* 


niysB«s  rcmind<i  T^odnrntts  that  the  god»  tnalvc  one  man 
comely  in  person,  but  may  deny  to  bim  the  gift  of  genins 
and  eloquence  which  they  bestow  upon  another  ]csa  boiu- 
liful.     Two  caskets  of  gifts,  one  full  of  good  things,  sikI 

iXXv  i"  i¥  erljbmtn  tHki  tOtrv  ivpiuiea  ZH>t 

Mai  n  imUot  (mwrt>.  it<kija*a  Ai  «C  at<rA(  antyTu. 

U.  lUi.  720-731  (Bryul  xiii.  013-927). 


tbe  other  of  evil,  stand  by  the  tbreelioUi  of  Zeiis:  out  of 
Client-  the  lot  of  nu-n  is  mudc  up.  It  is  sume  ^(1  that 
uiakes  Acliille^i  brave.  Atiiena  inspires  DiomeJc  with  valor. 
Zeus  ecuds  [laniti  fuir  into  tho  »aii\  of  Hedar.  AtliCiiu  be- 
reaves tbe  Trojnns  of  reason,  that  thej  may  chonee  to  light 
in  tlic  open  plain  iiwtcjul  of  behind  their  wntls.  Th«  wi»- 
dom  of  the  wide,  the  courage  of  the  bmve,  felicity  in  do- 
nit^tic  relatione,  siifoty  am]  prosperity  on  the  Innd  and  (he 
sen,  flow  from  the  fiivor  of  the  gods ;  and  so  infirmifics  and 
calamities  of  every  sort  are  equally  due  to  them.  There  ia 
no  devil  in  the  Homeric  sy.stem  ■  no  one  being  xrho  plnojt 
and  execut(M  evil  exclusively.  The  idea  of  such  ngentH 
falU  into  a  totcr  period  in  the  development  of  Greek  relU 
ginn.  Henoe,  in  Homer,  evil  wi^jf**tion3  and  doings  are 
ereditcd  to  the  f^oda  ^enoratly.  The  functions  of  the 'J'cmp- 
tPf  and  Advenairy  rreide  in  them.  They  mi^lend,  strdnoe, 
contrive  mischief,  prompt  to  crime.  So  far  aa  evil  pur- 
poses and  prooGcdings  arc  fi^lt  to  be  of  preternatural  origin, 
they  are  tmced  to  /*hs  nnd  his  asaociates.  A  deity  is  wiid 
to  have  prompted  Helen  to  tlie  foul  wrong  which  led.  to 
the  war  of  Troy  (Od.  iv.  .•J:J9-.1|3). 

Tbe  general  doctrine  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
world  is  expressed  in  the  lines: 

"  Tho  frrant  godn  *n  never  plcmrad 

With  TiolcDt  (lenlii  tliijj  honor  V([iiil)' 
AndJusUce."' 

But  the  exeeptions  tn  this  rule  nn  tbe  pagm  of  Isomer 
are  r|uite  m  numerous  as  the  exiiiuplos.  The  m-tnal  govern* 
mcnt  of  Olyropns  v/ax  markiNl  tty  the  same  .lort  of  injustice, 
opprewion  and  partiality  which  were  mingled  io  tbe  con- 
duct of  human  rulers  towards  their  sahjeets. 

dUa  diKvv  Tie%'9i  wl  ataran  f(iy'  4i-fl/«t«t*, 

Od.  xi*.  sa,  M  fUrvKat  ztr.  lOU-lO?). 


2.  The  rdation  of  the  gofht  to  mtk  other.  Zeus  aits  as 
A  King  in  tbo  niitlsc  of  his  Cuunctl.  They  are  not  mere 
ioMtriimenU  o(  llie  Supreme  Uiiler.  Fnaidon  allotrs  to  his 
brothor  only  a  patrinrolial  supn^macy',  not  an  absolute^  de- 
spotto  ml*-'.  Lilct!  a  familr,  tlie  gocU  cotiKuIt  and  debate 
00  the  sararait  of  Olymjms,  where 

"  Tho  mlm  other  U  vitbaat  a  cload ; 
And  in  tJie  gntdro  tight  tiint  lie*  Mt  all, 
JHy  «Acr  daj  the  bkmvil  goda  rvjmce."  * 

But  tliii  high  aaaerably  ia  &r  from  being  <Iignificd  or  har- 
moniotu.  Poor  HephiEKtus,  limping  across  the  floor,  la 
greeted  with  ioextingiiishable  lauglit^r.  The  device  by 
which  bo  entraps  Arcs  and  unfnithrul  A{]hrodit«,provokcs 
tlie  same  demonstration  frum  (he  entire  group  of  goils, — 
the  goddesMH,  for  dowjncy'a  sthc,  having  »luid  away  from 
the  bruen  palace  of  the  god  of  fire.*  The  converse  of  the 
deities  is  diitturbcd  by  harsh  mutual  criminutiuri.  Thtro 
U  little  dume»tio  cxmcord  between  Zeus  nod  Hera.  Some- 
times he  takes  pleasure  in  provoking  her  to  anger.  Then, 
like  a  timid  hu-^band,  he  advi^^ia  Tlictid  not  to  be  bgcu  to 
leave  his  prcsoiicef  leat  ilera  should  raise  new  di^putcfl  and 
fltir  up  hia  auger  with  <H>ntumctiout;  language.  The  Iliad 
aod  Od)'99ey  aboond  in  p!i,«sagc3  in  whinh  the  godB  charge 
each  other  with  crimes  and  fotlie«, — generally  with  good 
naaoa.  When  the  final  struggle  tako)  place  between  the 
Qraeks  antl  Trojans,  the  deities  are  »ent  down   by  Zeus  to 

^ fight  for  whichever  aide  each   may  choose  to  fiivor ;  and 
when  be  beholdii  them  in  the  fierce  contest  with  each  other, 
1 — ,iij'«Wi» 
^b  r#  ht  r/pxovroi  fUKOpW  Am)  ^fMrn  vAtra. 

W-  OtLvL  44-^  I  Bryant  v).  5S-«0). 

'  Itul  thin  ptiMBfco  is  oonai<l«r«>l  an  iuiorj>»taii»ii  in  llit'  I'lMm.  Tliun; 
\»  nothiog  in  Ibe  Poem  which  ia  liico  it,  in  tlw  wny  of  I)a>lvw|no  Ulton  tho 
goth. 
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from  hiR  qaict  sent  upon  Olympus,  bti  u  enid  "lo  lau^h  in 
liU  *«;rct  liwirt." 

Yet  Z«aa  is  eupr«iue.  None  of  tlie  deities  cao  vie  with 
liim  in  xtrengtii.  Nt>iio  venture  tocoitk'ud  with  bim,  hand 
to  hftiitl.  Wiicn  he  rouses  himself,  he  enforces  silence  ami 
stihmiii^ion.  Hera  and  Alhena  may  sulk,  but  they  obey. 
WhcD  his  anger  is  excited,  he  even  flings  about  tlic  gnd^ 
without  eefomony,  mid  to  thoir  imminotit  peril.  There 
exi^ited  in  the  Greek  mind  a  iintuml  craving  for  fi  unity  in 
tJio  divine  administration.  The  superiority  of  Zeus  (i;mti- 
fi«l,  in  jtomo  dygroe,  this  reeling.  When  tlic  Greek  thinks 
of  no  octier  gml,  he  thinki;  iinslinetlvcly  of  Zeus.  Stilt 
mure  is  tlic  temlenc)'  to  monotheism  diiwloi^ed  in  the  rrln- 
tion  of  Zeus  to  Ilia  four  uliildnni,  AphriMiitc,  Hprniiii, 
Athcon,  nnd  Apollo;  especial ly  to  the  two  taut.  They 
stand  uliis  deputies  to  execute  his  tvill  nnd  pleiisurc.  TIkj 
unifying  tendency  nppours,  aim,  in  the  uoneeption  of  Fnte 
— Moira — which  in  Homer  Imnlly  iittncns  to  the  die;tinct- 
I1C88  of  personality.  There  were  events  wliich  presented 
thomsclvoii  to  tlic  Greek  mind  m  the  product  of  a  blind, 
inevitable  force.  Thera  were  things;  wliieh  eoiild  not, 
without,  dilUctdty,  be  ti&erihed  to  the  will  <if  tliu  gods; 
thiD^  which  even  Zeus  deplored  hut  could  not  bel]>. 
Henec  nn>*e  the  notion  of  an  atl-dotcrnitning  Fate.  Id 
Houier,  Fate  is  In  some  paxsof^ji  idenlitied  with  the  will 
of  Zeus.  El.<%ewltere  tliere  Is  a  tutparation  l>etween  the  two. 
Tlte  idea  hovers  between  a  persouifieation  aud  a  jiorBon.' 

3.  ilmlc^  of  Dicinc  lia>ei<iiion.  The  gods  mnde  ihem- 
Ketveii  known  by  j)ers<Hi»l  interfronrse  with  men.  They 
visit  the  eartli^  confer  with  mortals,  and  exhibit  tlieir 
pnelernatii ral  attributcM.  Bnt  thisooinmuniration  between 
Iteaven  and  earth  l»i?lou'^'d,  according  to  the   Homeric   he- 

*0n  tlie  Iloutwio  utea  o(  Mujni,  we  WeldMC,  Gritek.  G'itl^tehrt, 
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Hcf,  to  ui  age  prior  to  the  Poet  The  record  13  given  of  a 
8taU>  of  things  tlutt  hoA  once  cxtaUd,  but  had  oomc  U>  an 
eod. '  Even  in  tlie  epic  period,  dnring  die  Trojnn  war, 
there  wrera  00  funhor  innrriagos  of  gods  and  laoa.  Tlie 
divinities  present  theni-wtvps  invwiblr,  or  visibly  in  their 
real  form,  or — what  is  mor^t  common — in  the  shape  of  man, 
and  freqaentlr  of  some  partitiular  liero  nhose  form  aod 
voice  thpv  simulate.  There  wore  signs  W  wlileli  they 
made  known  th«ir  will,^-«uc}i  an  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  sudden  poming  of  a  great  bird  of  prey.  Where  portentu 
were  of  doubtful  import,  it  belonged  to  the  art  of  the  seer, 
oraoothaaver,  to  iiittrprut  tb«u.  Yet  auguries  were  not 
always  regarded  with  trust  When  tho  eagle  dropped 
from  hift  taloRH  the  blocdiag  serpent  into  the  Trojan  armyt 
Hector  refused  to  bo  turned  firom  his  purpose,  Aaying  to 
l^olydaows : 

"TkondoAtMk 

That  I  DO  loafer  rovertiicc  ibc  dccreo 

Of  Jove.  tliA  TliuDdcivr  of  the  tky,  nrho  gwa 

Hb  pcumiBu,  tunl  cuuflnooJ-     Tboj  do«(  uk 

ThM  I  b«  itoVFTDoJ  by  tho  llieht  iiTbinl*, 

Wbich  r  rfigard  nok  irhctiicr  to  the  right 

Anil  Uiwordit  tli«  Biomiii^,  Mod  tUaniiii  tbuy  Qy 

Or  lonrurvl  Ibi-  left  nori  evening.     Wu  altuuUl  liood 

tho  wUl  «rtiught7  Jupiter,  vtlio  beam 

RiilvoTvr  Rodx  and  in^n.    One  aiigury 

Tliwc  ii,  th«i  muM  nud  ibu  (km— la  figUt 

For  our  own  InnJ."  ' 

■  FigebWih,  p.  133  teq. 

•  fi  (P  irrt*  *(  Tdrmr  ihri  Birmi^ft  Ayopttttt 
t(  ifia  6^  rot  f<mm  fftol  ffii'-oi   St^onv  oirr^, 

ri'iir  ''"  i^vwioi  TavvnTtfii'ftoat  u^rf'nf 
WttttoSar   Ti/v  efrri    firrArphroii' ,  oW  a^tyKu, 
■  rir'  «irl  itii"  iuoi  <rp»i  *Hi  r  'Hfi™  rt. 
Hi'  in'  Apmrtpa  loiyi  irori  C^i>  vtfiStvn. 
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Drcafnd  were  uDOtln-T  great  chanucl  of  divine  revelation ; 
but  these,  likewise,  might  be  of  iloubtl'ul  interpretation ,  or 
migl»t  be  sciit  on  purpose  to  misguide.  More  trustworthy 
than  such  outward  veliides  of  comrauniratioit  wne  the 
vision  of  tlio  fiitnro,  grunted  to  imlividuaia  iit  favored 
moments,  especially  tlio  open  vision  voudisafcd  to  tlic  dying. 
Such  a  superhuman  tiutiglit  was  the  coiiRtnnt  gift  fnim  the 
gods  to  setcet  prophete,  like  Caloluw,  hy  whom  not  only 
the  future,  hnt  tlio  past  nnd  present  also,  were  clonrly  \»- 
lietd.  Even  thcHe  might  not,  in  every  eaw,  command 
implicit  i<onndcneo;  e(i  that  the  surest  moans  (ifobtuiiiing 
■  knowledge  of  tho  goilut,  niiii  of  their  will,  wit.'i  throu<;h  their 
direot  personal  manifestation,  iu  visible  iheophanies.  The 
oraclea,  in  Homer,  are  c{nite  in  the  bnekground. 

4.  Piety  and  Uu  erprfsstotia  of  it  in  -worship  and  con- 
duct.— No  Hoctriiu;  and  no  law  were  a)mmniiirHted  from 
the  gods.  Tlierc  was  no  body  of  written  teaching  to  serve 
m  a  HtandanI  of  belief  and  eondiiet.  The  religious  senti- 
ment through  all  the  earlier  ages  of  Grecian  liistory  waa 
prolbundly  active.  A  senite  of  dependence  OD  the  gods, 
and  of  the  need  of  their  help,  existed  in  all  except  the  few 
vrho  are  denounced  u  impiouia.     Hci:tor  saya  to  Achilles : 

"I  know  thai  1 
Tn  tiiiKlit  itrn.  nol  thj  ui|iial,  Ijiit  llii^  c^rcnt 
R«a(H  ID  dia  lapi  of  the  graU  godii."  * 

Sftcrifioc  and  supplication,  the  two  chief  forms  of  devo- 
tion, attend  every  important  undertAkiiig  and  emergency  of 
life.     Thank-offerings  follow    upou  good    fortune.     The 

A(  xdm  ^wnioi  cut  iSmiroiair  avia4fti. 
(St  atuvAc  Apttmif,  iitinteOai  ri/ii  var/in, 

II.  xii.  233-S43  (UryAaU  xILSS2-S01}. 

I  Ma  J*,  In  «i  itf*  ie6>6r.  lyit  dt  e/trv  'oil  xrlfXM. 
MX'  ^m  /U»  ra&ra  Ac>Dt>  iv  ybvaai  nlrm. 
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leities  urca^tionally  visit  tlirir  temples  anil  shrines,  vliere 
titvse  exist;'  aod  with  eaoh  of  thena  a  priest  i&  cuniicctod. 
But  thero  is  no  dominant  hicrnrchv ;  t!>c  f&ih&r  is  priest 
in  )ib  own  household.  I*raycr8  are  chiefly  petitions,  and 
□ot  unfrequcDtly  assume  the  form  of  claims  nn  the  ground 
of  90mc  acrvioe  rendered  by  the  suppliant  to  the  divinilv. 
When  Cbiyses  beseeches  Apollo  to  give  him  redress  for 
Uie  wrong  done  by  AuhilleB,  he  rcc^  his  appeal  on  t))e 
&et  that  he  had  do«ked  the  temple  of  the  got],  nnd  hurneil 
goats  And  bullocks  upon  his  nitor.  Zens  fools  a  kind  of 
cuiupunetion  in  allowing  Hector  to  !)e  Hlnin,  who  hna 
oHvrcl  him  so  many  wek-omc  gift»,  and  m  mntiy  victims 
Dpon  tlie  altac  '  Whether  ^application  wa?  answered,  or 
aotj  WM  contingent  on  the  nill  of  the  diviniti^,  which 
waa  determined  not  mi  much  by  general  ground);  of  rciuuin, 
or  JctBtioe,aai)y  personal  favor,  or  disfavor.  M<H'eover,  tlio 
godfl  might  resist  and  baffle  one  another,  and  so  disippoint 
the  hopes  of  the  eupplinut.  Then  to  what  god  should  a 
man  in  trouble  resort?  Which  particular  divinity  wan 
frowning  upon  him?  The  diatractipg  effect  of  polytlicisra 
is  confttantly  apparent  in  Homer.  Rn«ignation  becomes  a 
paaive  acquiescence  in  what  in  inevitably  nnlained.  It  in 
&r  removed  from  an  active,  cordial  submission  to  the  be- 
hest of  a  hight-r  wisdom.  Power  eclipses  tlie  other  attri- 
bntes  of  divinity.  Hence,  the  ouffcrer  breaks  out  iu  loud 
ooraplaints  against  the  deities.  Agamemnon  more  than 
once  taeeris  that  Zeai  ha?  ciieated  him.  Mcnelaua,  wlicn 
his  Hword  breaks  iu  the  duel  with  Paris,  cries ; — 


"  O  Fktbcr  JoTi!  t     llitnj  ut  o(  nil  tliu  gods 
The  moBtDRfficndlv."  * 


>S<«  NaiccUiMb,  175.    Ib  onlj  me  t>*i**S*  i*  ^  image  of  a  gcii\  in  a 
Icnipli.-  fufeitwl  Vt,  (II.  ri.  II2|.  •II.  »xiv.  Ol-M. 

■  24i  riup,  oCrif  fftJff  tfjfl*'  iS^riirtfii^  iXicf — U.  liL  365  (Dr^Mit,  iii. 


ling  111  Ilia  g«Kls  on  tho  pnrt  of  nien  is 
most  piirt,  if  not  uniformly,  direc-ted  against  Zeus.' 

lu  the  Homeric  system,  morality  m  iiitorwoveu  witli  ns 
ligioo.  Ju3ti<:e  and  the  ftrar  of  the  goJa  are  involved  in 
each  otlter.  The  hcruoa  ai-e  siaijtleam)  frank  in  tUe  avowal 
of  their  fi«llng».  When  they  are  siaitten  with  sorrow, 
lliry  weep.  Thus  Arhitles  weepa  alond  nvCT  Pulrocliis, 
and  LItysMv  and  'IVl^mRohns  weep  aK>ud  in  eacli  othi'r'n 
embraoc.  TruthfulncM  w  prizraj.  Arhillcn  declarea  thai 
In;  who  hldus  mm  tiling  In  lils  huirt,  and  utk-m  another 
wttii  his  lips,  is  as  hateful  to  him  as  the  gntts  of  hell.^  So 
there  is  a  Mcutte  of  liouor  and  uf  tihanic,  which  n^  abo\'c 
the  dread  of  oeowira,  ami  spring  i'rvm  an  ideal  of  worthy 
obamvtfr.  Above  all,  outlta  are  siicnxl,  and  uath-hn»kcn 
dotffited  by  godn  and  men.  The  tics  of  afifection,  wlker« 
they  suheiat,  arc  peculiarly  tender.  Many  pusagv  of  the 
deo|>«t  pathos,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  linked  lo 
thi^  theme.  The  power  of  friendtihip  Is  displayed  in  tlie 
relation  of  Arhillea  and  Patroolna.  Mono^my  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks,  The  attachment  uf  hu^baad  and  wife 
to  one  another  is  ti«cp  and  fervent.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  rolalioD  oftlio  8exea,an  air  of  purity  and  innooenue 
pcr\'!ule3  tlie  Homeria  poems.  Maidenly  modesty  is  held 
in  honor.  Tho  u'ifc  must  bo  &ilhfii]  to  her  hiubniid.  The 
huslinnd,  though  he  may  have  enoeuhinc!!,  is  iHHind  to  the 
wife  by  a  higher  iimI  an  indlegoluble  tie.  Only  death 
diamlves  their  conneetion.  The  wife,  thorigh  ftlie  may  be 
ai(xiiiire<1  by  purvluise,  is  not  a,  slave,  but  a  oompeniuii,  and, 
with  certain  qnnlifltwtion?,  an  ciinnl.  ITomer  hm  much  to 
nay  of  the  Hilenoe  ami  rrmijtjianfe  that  bofit  woiniin  ;  but 
bw  female  iwrsonagcp,  whether  divine  nrtuunan,  rxirrtrise  a 
high  degree  of  pmctieal  freedom  in  afwooh.  In  the  etorie^  of 
Hector  and  AikI  romaciie,  Ulysses  and  F>!iiclopc,  wc  linvc  i>k> 

'  Niip.-l>ib(M:liitoMno[»<iiu)iany«xoc|)l>an,p.lM.    *[l.iJU  SS<t-388. 
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tores  or  K-fiDud  dooicatjo  love.   Ulyas^  6&y$  to  Xaosicoa : — 

"  Then  b  bo  bell«r,  no  more  bltw^  Male, 
Tbui  whtn  the  wile  uiul  tiiuibuDd  iu  iw^-urd 
OnlwtlMiif  hoiiiK^i^lil  I  living)  J.'' ' 

The  ibmigtils  of  the  nuunded  SorpetloD  revert  to  hia 
"dear  wife  and  litth:  scm.*"  Hclvu,  to  cxprt-sa  the  depth 
of  her  attaclimeiit  to  Hector,  tells  hini  that  he  is  *'  futhcr 
and  dear  mother  "  now  to  her.  One  of  the  most  pathctio 
touches  iu  the  laracat  uf  Amlroniadic,  i^  the  a-fleutioD  tliut 
Hector  had  not  been  permitted  to  spealc  n  nord  of  comfort 
to  her,  on  wliicb  she  might  thinlc,  day  mid  uight,  with 
tears.*  The  heart  of  Uly-wt^  melted  within  liim  as  ho 
chu![)cii  his  aged  fjither  to  Iiia  breast.  The  IIomt.'no  poems 
abound  in  kiiiilreil  rctt^renccti  to  the  isLrength  and  tcnder- 
noH  of  panitilul,  filial,  mid  L-oiijtigal  love.  Even  the  lut  uf 
the  slave  was  softened  iu  faiuilicd  where  the  patriarchal  fiys- 
tcm  pre^'ailed  ;  atthouj^h  it  19  said  that  the  day  that  makes 
a  man  a  slave  takes  away  half  of  his  worth.  Tho  rain- 
Btre),and  the  aged,  have  a  riglit  to  kindniHS  and  protection. 
As  concerns  the  treatment  of  enemies  and  tho  feelings 
excited  by  injury,  we  And  nhumlaiit  examples  of  unbridled 
angeT  and  aavagc  relalialion,  On  the  battle-field  of  Troy, 
the  heroes  rage,  much  in  the  temper  of  the  wolvc^t,  and 
wild  boars,  and  ravonotu  lions,  to  which  they  are  so  aftea 
likened.  Tbey  often  deny  qunrter  to  the  suppliant,  and 
exalt  over  his  fallen  body.  Ag:imeninoii  mlviscs  Mctifr- 
Iflus  to  spore  uot  a  life  amoug  the  Tcxijon.^  : — 

"TIm  vety  babe  wiUiin  lild  luuiber'd  iromb, 
Etou  tbiu  tnriM  die."  ' 

>  ail  iiiv  yifl  ToC  }i  itptloativ  ani  Apciov, 

a^  ipU  y^.-4yA.  vl.  ISS-lSt  (Itrjnnl,  yi.  S29-232). 
■a  T.  WmrL  '  11-  xxiv.  £I4&.»W. 

* mf  htirna  yamlpi  fiirmc 

—11.  ti-  5»-59  ^Brjont,  vL  73-74). 
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Yot  gtiitit!  eentimcots  arc  not  wanting;  and  it  is  a  mw- 
take,  Pven  in  refereiiOT  to  tho  eiirly  stages  of  the  Greek 
religion,  to  affirm  tliat  forbefimiicc  and  forj^iveauu  arc 
wholly  unknown,  Magnuniniity  and  tncrcy  couhl  never 
he  imported  into  human  nature,  If  some  eparkr*  of  pbcabte 
focliug  wcro  not  native  to  the  human  soul.  I'cleus  had 
vriirncd  Aoliilles  that  "^Qtle 'ways  are  beet,"  and  bidden 
him  "  lo  ktt'p  ntoof  from  sharp  t*ontentiona'' '  Agamem- 
non points  to  Pluto  as  the  god  who  never  relents,  and  pro- 
nounces hira,  on  this  account,  of  nit  the  diviniliee,  "  most 
hntcful  t«  mpn."  PatPixilm  wan  ndmirwl  as  n  model  of 
geullcneas.    Even  Acbillee,  in  &  better  mood,  exclaims: 

"  Would  Hint  Strifo 

Uiglil  pcri'Ii  iinionK  CfU  nnd  men,  wilh  Wmtli, 
WliLcti  uakM  cvon  wiite  iucq  cruel,  ailc),  ikougli  tweet 
At  fini  M  <lro[>|>ing  hune^,  f;rowing,  liil* 
Tliw  he«rl  witli  iu  Toul  Ntuiilcv."  * 

Aohi!l«  will  not  be  appeased,  and  never  tlrca  of  inflict- 
ing vengeance,  not  nparing  the  deiul  boily  of  his  foe,  and 
slaying  twelve  Trojans  aiwn  the  funeral  pilo  of  INlroclus. 
But  the  wrath  of  Arhilles  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  Ilia 
immlligahle  anger  i.<t  not  bchi  np  for  approbation,  but  rotlicr 
fis  an  object  of  wnsure,  and  even  of  loathing.  The  duty 
of  ibrbearnnee  is  made  to  rmt  upon  religious  motives. 
The  6nrflt  illit^tratiun  of  this  whole  aubjuA  is  the  exquisite 
spcvcl)  ffhifih  Phoenix  made,  "  with  many  sighs  and  tears," 
to  Achilles,  AfWr  referring  to  Iii»  own  tender  nurture  of 
the  hem  in  Iiis  childhood,  and  to  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
respecting  him,  he  cxhorU  liim  tu  subdue  hvi  spirit : — 

>  0.  U.  S18  319. 

ivifii*  t»  vri/itami'  ifitTAi,  ^-r  rniti<ic 

—It.  xviii.  lOiI-110  (£rr>ot,  xTiii.  IST-UD). 


HOaPITAUTT  AND   tOYALTY,  8S 

"III  it  Inimmoi  Ibec  lo  be  mervilcM: 
Ih*  Roil(  lbcmi«lv«!a  toe  fiiKa.\>\is,  (linugli  far 
Alton  tu  aU  ID  honor  utj  in  power 
Anil  rirUit^     We  pro]>ilinii.<  tti(>m  willi  voirf^ 
IiMcnae,  libatUma,  nnd  biirat  oflcrinKK, 
And  prajers  Ibr  (bme  wlio  hunt  dd^idoL" ' 

This   may  remind  us  of  the  eulfig_v  of  Mercy  which] 
Sliak»pwirc  pute  iuto  tbo  mouth  of  Portia,  and  of  he 
aigumeiit:  "  Wc  do  pray  for  mercy." 

The  ublignliutiH  of  huc^pituHty  form  a  i)art  of  the  Homcriaj 
code  of  duty.     The  guest  is  treated  with  a  chivalrous  cour-| 
Itev ;  Ilia  aanie  ia  not  even  aski.it  until  he  has  »abed  hia.l 
hunger  at  the  table ;  and  when  he  departs  he  is  dismiasedl 
with  giRii-     The  stranger  and  the  poor  man  are  under  tlio^ 
apedat  guardianahip  of  Zens,  who  will  punii^h  uiy  who  HI 
treat  tliem,  or  refu^te  to  befriend  them.     When  one  arrives 
on  a  foreign  shore,  hi-?  first  anxiety  is  to  know  whether  the 
people  among  whom  he  us  to  be  thrown  arc  "gud-fcuriug." 
The  duly  of  civil  loyalty  has  a  prominent  place.     Regal' 
government  is  held  to  be  the  right  form,  aa  oontntated  with 
tbe  rale  of  the  toany,  which  Is  regarded  with  tow  esteem.] 
The  king  receives  his  authority  from  Zeus;  in«ubordina-j 
tioD  ia  the  subject  hai  the  character  of  impiety.     Interna^] 
tionat  rights,  any  farther  than  tliey  are  created  by  trca.ty,l 
have  no  reoognition.     The  war  of  Troy  gives  riae  to  leagues, 
trucus,  uonRideraetet.     But  war  ia  waged  for  pur[M»<»  of 
revenge,  or  for  robbcn,-  and  plunder;  and  is  barbarouH  in 
its  lawa  aud  utiageti. 

fi.  Sin  awl  AtoneiMnl.-^-The  wratli  of  ttie  gods  is 

rti?-tif  iriip  (xriy,  or/xirrnJ  ii  r<  *oI  Otol  a'vrol, 
timtp  tai  lui^uu  iptri}  tcu^  rt  ^ii/  Jt. 
Mni  pit-  Tit*(  difiraai  h1  rv^uXfi  afai-^iv, 

Xttjii  Tt  seiooy  Tt,  wapaTpunue'  ai^punat 
JUMi/itfoi,  in  tiv  rn  birti'iivv  ""'  off^p'^. 

—11.  ix.  490-501  (Br/sBl,  ix.  6l7-«aS). 


excited  by  offences  nguinst  themselves  dire<rt]y,  olthoagh 
these  brioff  punishment  upon  tho  trangressor,  than  by  in- 
fractious  cvf  tlic  nionil  or(](>r,  such  as  impiety  tovvarxU  pa- 
rents, cruelty  to  the  stPJiiger  and  to  tlie  poor,  tho  infidelity 
of  a  wifo  to  her  huKlMimL'  Xhu  luwltua  tieir-a&berliou  and 
insolence — u^/uf— ^ut  of  which  wroogs  of  this  chamo- 
lur  spring,  is  what  tnllK  down  m  a  marktxl  degree  the 
divide  displuusuro.  Tliis  temper  provokes  punishment  at 
tlic  hands  o(  god»  end  men.  Sin  i!<  un  iufatnation.  The 
mind  is  deluded  ;  tnid  this  delusion  of  the  understanding 
is  nttributeil  to  an  Influence  from  the  godti  tlierii»elve!i.  A 
Satanic  element  belongs  to  the  divinities,  and  thus  the  feel> 
ing  of  responsibility  ih  lessened.  Among  the  cliief  motives 
to  right  conduct  are  the  im|»ul8<«  of  coiiscieucc,  the  sense 
of  shame,  dread  of  public  opinion,  the  example  of  tJie  go<ls, 
iui<l  the  fear  of  punislimciit  from  ihera.  A  belief  In  the 
pnnitive  righteousness  of  the  gods  is  deeply  ingraincil  in 
the  liomcric  man.  Thcru  Is  un  abiding  ooiiviction  tJiat 
"wrong  proepers  not"  (Od.  i.  165).  The  deslrantion  of 
Truy  is  decrcfd,  because  the  (Iroelts  liad  ju^itioc  on  tlielr 
sido  in  tlie  original  (^iiarrc-I,  ami  because  tlto  Trojnnft  broke 
Uie  Treaty.  Tlic  rupocioat  and  insolctit  euitura  of  Penulojx) 
were  »lain  by  the  men  whoee  rights  they  liad  iovaded. 
Tbea  Laertes  erica : — 

*  0  Father  Jove,  nrarecllir  Ok  goda 
DvcU  OD  iti«  Otjrmpian  hoight,  ninoo  wc  bcliulil 
The  UTTdgntit  Hiiitont  pui^sht^  for  llioir  criwva."  ' 

Tbo  divine  jus^oe  exerts  itself  in  the  rett-iliutioQ  tlutt 
alights  ou  iudividual  cvil-doors.  More  ia  said  of  the  pun- 
islinient  of  the  wieked  tlua  of  the  reward  of  the  good. 

■  Hce  NAytTloltitcli.  p.  269- 

*  tti   w&Ttft,  ti  Jut  h'  iert  Oioi   tara  /ttmfidr  'Oittfurais 

Od.  iiiv.  331  352  (Bryant,  rxiv.  «6-4S8J. 


Bi:t   AKD  ATUN'RUENT. 
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Bin  is  ootiicsseil'     Af^inemnon  frankly  acknowlcilgcs  his 
fiialb.     lidcn  sputliK  of  lierwif  an 

"  liOAl  to  flhiirura  and  cauiw  of  laaaj  ilLt."  ' 

She  laments  that  she  was  not,  at  her  hirtli,  whirled  away 
by  the  blaat,  or  ewallowcii  up  by  the  aea.  She  alludes  to 
ttw  labors  of  Hwtor, 

"Fbr  one  BO  Titc  0*  I  and  for  the  sake  of  guilty  rtum"* 

Ag&momnon  speaks  of  hor  a»  having  brought  dUhonor 

"  Urn  irotuen,  even  Uk  iaillifnl  uid  tJw  good  j"  * 

and  she  is  not  without  a  jniiiful  cousciuusness  of  the  in- 
'  tuay  ihnt  a^vait?  her. 

The  sense  of  sin  against  the  godd  gives  rise  to  tlic  uccd 
of  pardon  and  rccouciliatjoi).  The  {jlluttJed  deity  ia  ap- 
proached with  offerings,  attended  with  prayer.  The  Baci-i- 
iaca  are  not  preecnted  as  symbolicat  of  the  pcDalty  incurred 
by  the  traosgrcssor,  act  if  thia  were  truti^fcrrod  to  the 
animal.  They  arc  rather  gifts  to  the  god,  which  gratify 
him,  and  imply  an  acknoTcledgment  of  hla  power,  and  of 
the  honor  due  to  him.  But  as  tlic  gods  are  actuated  by 
DO  eteady  and  impartial  lo\'e  to  n]«n,  as  they  arc  not  merci- 
ful and  gracious  on  principle,  the  svippliant  has  no  cer- 
tainty that  hiii  suit  for  jxirdon  is  cffL'Ctual.  The  divinity 
may  turn  a  deaf  car  to  hia  petition,  and  8purn  his  oScring. 
And  there  are  erinies  which  are  unpardonable,  from  the 
penalties  of  which  tliorc  ii>  no  room  for  deliverance. 

6.  ii/V,  DfOih  <ind  JmmcriafUy.— It  is  a  prevoknt 
error  to  suppose  that  the  aueients  r^^rded  human  life  as  a 

>  — nn«r  niwm^f .TOKOP,  iMftx-nimnK- — !]■  vi.  34-1  (Bryiml,  ri.-H9}. 
'  flMi^  tfUSO  tJnif  Kal  'A^fiicrl/xiii  Ivrn'  Arof. 

IL  Ti.  Zh/6  (BryMit,  vt.  4«3-l^). 
'  — ,t«A<fi»'  St  rt  ^tfty  ir««»cv 

Od.  xxiv.  203-3  (Brynoi,  xxiv.  M2). 
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ercne  of  joy.  The  ancient  wrttcm  are  full  of  re<fleot!ons  of 
an  opposite  character.     Zeus  himself  U  mado  to  say,  fbat 

"  Tho  nicc"  of  roorlnl  men 
Of  all  tlijil  LiruiLlii;  and  lauru  upon  tlic  vatth 
Is  the  miwi  wrt'ioliwl."  ' 

IdtneDto  an<l  cumplaiiit^  relative  to  tlie  hanl  lot  of  mortnlia, 
of  variotia  cIumscih  of  men,  and  of  iiulividuaUj  are  fn^tjutJiit 
on  the  piagi3s  of  Homer.  BVrtuae  deeerts  the  hero  at  the 
moment  of  seeming  triumph.  He  becomes  the  vlotim  of 
hiK  own  KU<!ce!iK.  Nor  in  there  any  fhJtti  la  a  wise  ami 
merciful  Providence  that  orders  oil  things,  and  cou  make 
evil  the  ocnLsion  of  good.  Death  uflrrs  no  hope  except 
that  of  a  respite  from  anguish,  or  rest  from  ]Kiin.  Itn 
blessing  ifl  purely  negiitive.  The  dead  in  Hndes  are 
apcctrcs — ghostly  images  of  the  bodies  worn  oh  earth — 
groping  about  in  the  dark,  with  only  a  feeble  remnant  of 
tlieir  former  life  and  intelligence.  The  tsoul  la  so  iJentt- 
ficd  with  the  Ixjdy  that  there  cao  be  no  conception  of  im- 
mortidlty  without  it.  The  de|>art«nl  heroia,  ivho  converse 
with  Uly»cs,  must  fust  drink  blotxl  in  order  to  exen-iAU 
the  faculties  of  intelligenoe  and  memory.  Achilles  says 
to  him: — 

"  r  wouIh]  be 
A  Uborrr  oa  carili,  and  fcrvc  for  liirc 
Soeno  nuin  of  ia«an  uMalo.  who  uiakuN  mnnt  cliwr 
RallK-r  tli«n  Kign  o'«r  aH  wUo  harv  goue  <Uiwa 
To  deaUi."  a 

There  is  no  positive  punishment  in   Hadee,  except   for 

'w  ^rfv  yifi  ri  nob  ttrrtv  ilivfiurtpnv  lU'Sptt 
itivnn>,  Una  n  y^iw  in  irviiii  re  ml  Ipwtu 

II.  xvii.  4tS-447  IBfTKnUXrii.  687'63»). 

ii/Afit  nop  inJif^i,  ^'i  ft^  ftioraf  ifoHif  rin^ 
^  iraaiv  KclrttfOi  Harass ifiivoiva'  iriifottp, 

Od.  xl.  469-491  (Ufrnnl.  602-606). 


perjurerti;  but  tbcni  is,   tikewisK!,  no  reward.  It  is  a  r^ion 

or  Qittiiigehadow^;  an  abode  of  Iio|ie1e»igli>om.  Menekus, 
the  favorite  of  the  gotln,  was  to  be  suv&l  fituu  tfiut  Jisiual 
lot,  because  bis  body  wha  to  be  trita^portcd  nlive  to  tbe 
Elvsian  fields.  Dpatb,  ex«>|tt  for  tbo-u<  wbow  HulTuriiigH 
bud  inajle  exUU'uoe  its«lf  a  burden^  was  deprecated  as  an 
nnmitigatod  curse. 

In  tJiia  outliu«of  tbe  Homeric  ttieology,  we  bave  pointed 
out  an  incipient  ti-ndcncy  tomonotlieiKtn,  in  the  palmrchal 
sopreniBLy  of  Zeus  over  tbe  Olympian  fiiiuily,  and,  further, 
in  tbe  half-defined  notion  of  an  all-governing  fate.  We 
have  found  no  conception  of  a  Providcnoc  wbieh  might 
serve  as  »  n^rrnnt  for  resignation  uniler  calamities,  and 
for  the  bn[x;  of  good  toeinergcouborevil.  Nor  is  tbcres 
divine  Love,  to  attrant  tlic  rational  cnafidcno!  and  nteiproral 
afk-ctiuu  uf  lucn.  There  ia,  however,  a  morul  government 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  gods;  a  oondenination  and  punifibmeot 
ofinjuslioc;  but  even  tbiM  coiKT-plion  ia  clomlcd  and  dt^ 
figured  by  stories  of  rrime  and  folly  in  thcoonduct  of  tho 
godi  tiicmsclvcs,  and  by  particular  instances  of  treachery 
ami  injiistioe  in  their  denlings  with  individuaU.  And  the 
Homeric  religion  kiadlcs  no  consoliug  hope  that  reaches 
beyond  the  grave. 


Wbon  we  para  from  Ilorncr  to  Sophocles,  we  find  our- 
eelv«ti  in  a  vafltly  purer  atmoepbere  of  morul  and  religious 
feeling.  How  numeroua  aro  tbe  passages  in  this  inoom- 
parable  poet  which  might  fitly  bo  iiKwrjio rated  in  Chrietiau 
teaching  !  In  the  great  writers  who  flourished  in  iheglorioua 
manhood  of  Greek  life,  under  .\tti(>ntan  institution!^  the  leea 
worthy  ouneeptiuns  of  the  primitive  age  retreat  into  the 
I»aekgroun<i,  while  the  nobler  ftuitures  of  tbe  popular  ereed 
sltain  to  a  full  development. 

1.  Tho  gods  are  sli  II  conceived  of  as  clothed  in  corporeal 
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fitrm.  Art  gives  to  tlus  form  an  uloil  perfection.  Tbeir 
iinagts  a.hi<\c^  in  their  t«niple8 ;  and  it  is  felt  that  when  tbe 
image  is  taken  una/,  the  guU  fui'aalMai  but  uImhIc.  But  tlie 
tliviDitics  are  no  longer*  as  in  Homer,  obliged  to  be  phjrsi.* 
call^  present  where  tbeir  power  is  exerted.  They  can  act 
fniui  afar.  Thuru  in  a  mudi  luurc  cxuIleU  uutiuu  of  their 
niif^ht,  as  well  as  of  their  knowlolge.  Tuucroe,  ia  the  Ajax 
of  Sopboola,  tsiys  of  Ihc  fatal  belt  ood  sword  of  Hector : — 

"  I  miwt  noctls  vwn  the  piAn  an  w-orkinK  thit. 
And  all  Uiiugc  elou  lliut  cuntu  to  luorlal 
M«n."  1  .,, 

Xonophon,  in  tlie  Aiiaha£is,  malcfls  Cleorchus  my  to  Tissa- 
pheriics  that  be  who  violaUvi  an  nath  can  never  be  happy, 
"  for  whoever  Uwoiues  tlie  object  of  divine  wrath,  I  know 
DO  swiftness  ean  save  h:ni,  no  darkness  hide  him,  no  atrong 
place  defeiiil  him;  Ktiioe,  in  all  placui,  all  things  are  subject 
to  tho  power  of  the  gods,  and  everywhere  thev  are  equally 
lords  of  oll."» 
Pindar  speaks  of 

**Qod.  thai  n'crlxlcM  tlic  ngle'a  wing 
And  WrM  lh«  doljilila'a  hute  t>«biod 
In  the  mill  Bca ;  whone  chAM«iuiig  hand  halh  boVd 
Tho  loR^  Epirit  ortliu  pruud, 
And  Kivcn  lu  tnodtsit  worlli  iho  inipviuU^ble  crcwn,"  * 

and  in  another  plaue : — 

'  tyit  fltf  h>  nal  ro^n  xai  ri  rivr'  itl 

Ajix.  1036-1037. 

>  rtv  yifi  fcfiv  irAc/M*  mru  tU»  »W  avd  ir«tou  av  r«;(ioc(  fttiyv*"  rrf 
■hraf^jn  eh"  (i[  irolav  &i-  «a^r»[  amifloifi  av#'  4iru(  ay  tlf  ijyfii"  X^" 
iwatttU^.     Ankb.  Ii.  0^  7. 

>  Mc.  h  col  wTtp&rvf  niirdv  kix*,  col  AiAa«iieIoi>  vapofuifirttu 

*ttoom  it  «Maf  iy^fHtn  wofii^tut.' 

P/lh.  11,  Str.  it. 


CHARACTER  GIVEN  TO  ZKU8. 
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"Vain  bopc,  thnk guilt  liv  iim<^  ocplac'C, 
Cma  'kuih;  Uiu  niiiiuliiiij;  gliuico  of  litis V«n.'" 

ITfca  mooothoBtio  ten<lcnc)-  is  ooiispioucKi^ly  manifest  in  this 
period.  The  **  gods  "  are  a[»oke!i  of  collectively,  in  rclatioQ 
toaotsof  di%'iDc  governrnpnt,  ai)  if  a  siiigle  aj^cy  or  int«I- 
tigeuM  were  in  tlie  mind  of  the  n-ritcr.  Tliis  is  otlan  ob- 
served in  Demostlieaee.  Tlid  word  "god"  ih  u-ted  in  the 
singuliLT  naiubor,  when  uo  pnrticiilnr  divinity  is  meant,  as 
if  ttiere  were  an  olxKure  sense  of  one  presiding,  governing 
mind.  Theso  modes  of  speech  are  not  ui]fpe<ju(;iit  in  the 
dnimatic  poet»,  in  monimts  of  deep  feeling.  Moreover, 
the  rcgnl  donituution  of  Ze:tH,  as  the  centre  of  divine  power 
and  authority,  receives  a  new  enipliasis.  Ho  \»  clothed 
with  thu  uttributtiH  of  might  rexisllu^,  of  wisdom,  of  faclier- 
IkmhI,  of  (riithfutneiw,  and  inimnciilnle,  nnsleeping  justice. 
Heriaes,  iu  ■'  Prometbetw  Bound,"  speaks  thus ; 


"the  lips 

or  Zou«  know  not  tr>  ifcak  n  l/ii>g  apccdt, 
But  vUl  iHu-Tonn  vnch  aiRiflo  wurd."  * 


In  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  Jnstice  is  called  "  ZetLs's 
Virgin  CUild."     Klsewhcre,  iu  Jilsdiylus,  he  is  styled 

"Qtaudiuivf  ibcjiBtt  maa'sdwdUng;"* 

and,  in  the  sntnc  drania, 

*'  Our  Patlicr,  aiilhnr  of  our  life. 

The  King,  vhow  riglit  banil  work^h  all  his  vill."* 

>  ^ici  a  0td7  iivip  ric  IXrrTof  n  i^l/ay  Ipduv,  AimfraMK 

— Oljrmp.  i.,  8lr.  u. 
*i^n4iV7«)Kli'  70^  «•<  hriorariu  crifiit 
T»  M«*,  dUd  tiikv  Virof  nP^i.— Prometh.  Vinct.  ia^S-10&4. 

i^uti afSfliw. — gapplinnU,  S&-27. 
■  wor^  fvramiijit,  cbrix^ir  hya^ 

riarcM',  ti  rtvj«(j|«u*o£i(iioclriir—fluppliiuili,  588-588. 
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lu    Bophovles,   Zeiia    \s    addressed    (in   the    CEdipus    at' 
Colon  act)  OS 

"  Lord  vtanipol«D(  of  gods, 

Wli«>  nil  un  «arlli  b«liold«U"  ' 

Beside  his  throne  dwells 

•■  Tlie tternul  Rigltt  llial  reaW  on  oldwt  law*."' 

The  oliunjii  thus  consoles  Elcctra: 


Tfaei-eis 


"  Mighty  in  tipnvfn  ht:  dirdlR, 
Zvus,  a««iii|j,  guiding  ail."  * 

"notbing  whidi  Zeiu  worfcn  not"' 


Id  the  tlicologyof  this  era,  Fate  (Moiraj  b«oon]ra  subordi- 
nate to  Zc'Urt,  who«c  will  is  supreme;  but  nflerwnrdi*,  Fate 
is  identified  with  Fnrtutie,  (Ty<!hu),  and  then,  in  the  {lerJod 
of  d(>vliito,  tiiitt  Power  is  placed  Iwhind  and  alwvc  all. 

The  gods,  eHpecinlly  Zeus,  are  the  fountain  of  law.     In 
JEachyluHj  we  rend  of 

"  Law  ■|>ning  from  Z«<m,  mjirein*  Apporlioiier.'*' 

And  a  ]>att  of  the  law  guards  the  right  of  the  suppliant. 
Ucrc  belongs  the  mcmonblc  pusagc  in  tlic  Antigoiic  of 
Sophocles : 

"  Noi  di<l  I  (Icvm  thy  edict*  iilrong  enough 
ThAt  thou,  n  uorlal  muii,  iJiuiild'm  uv«iopnM 
11)0  nnnmltftit  law*  of  God  tlmt  kfuiw  mil  cli<iitg«, 
TIkjt  aro  n»t  of  Co-ila;  nor  y^^tcrdaji 

w  itayrtfiiTa.— <Ed.  Col.,  106A-I080.. 

'  ' tlTip  Icrir  i  ita^l^TDC 

AM  fbtOpof  Xti^  of'xo'eit  iNl/fwf.— (Ed.  Col.,  1583-1383. 
*  tri  ttljiif  obiiaii^ 

Zt*f.  *C  '#*!»#  *tiT^  mJ  iV^rf**!"— Elortr*,  174-I7S. 

*  MMfrrafmwln^Zrir.— Msidensof  Tnctiit,  I2T8. 

*— 0^  d(^  «la^u.— SupplUnU,  354. 
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Bui  live  forcTR-,  dot  tao  man  nwign 
WIm-'h  fim  ilH-y  sprang  to  Iwitig."  * 

Panillel  with  this  i»  tlie  splendid  pa^sa^e  iu  llic  Ajnx  upon 

the  MovDrvignty  of  law  over  winter,  uiul  night,  and  stiirm — 

over  the  ini>>htie(it  things  in  nnttire,  and  by  analogy,  over 

buoiaa  fceliiig  und  ooudu^H. '     There  are  not  wanting  oit- 

aertioiis  of  the  (enderaess  of  Zcua;  as  in  'Mhe  Maidens  of 

Trachis:"— 

" — Wlio  hath  knovn  in  Zctw  forgelAilncni 
or  thoM  h«  children  calls."  • 

It  tpust  be  rcmemberoil  that  wc  have  here  the  highest 
thoughts  of  the  (.Jrwk  mind  upon  divinK  things,  ll  iiuist 
not  bc*mp|)o*cd  tiiat  this  lofty  mood  was  uniformly  main- 
tained even  hv  tlin  few ;  mmrh  I*^.  that  it  was  diffnaed 
among  the  muUltudc,  on  whom  the  Hoiucric  tliw>l<igy  re- 
tained a  firm  hold.  On  the  coDtrary,  the  doubts  of  the 
divine  rnctiludc,  whicli  are  utU'n,-d  in  -Ewliylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, must  not  be  taken  as  habitual  to  the  |)oets  themselves. 
They  represent  the  occasional  questionings  and  i»rplcxities 
vhich  sprang  up  in  view  of  the  myetenee  of  lite.  A  simi- 
lar struggle  with  doubt  meets  m  in  Joband  in  Ecclcsiostea. 
Perhape  the  m<wt  striking  fuuture  of  the  Greek  |)opiilAr 
fiiith,  MS  refleeted  in  the  clnAsic;  writerR,  in  the  righteousness 
of  tl»e  divine  guverument,  oviiiL-ed,  in  parlk-ulur,  in  the  puu- 
ishntcntof  evil-doers.  Not  the  worst  in<'n  nlone^ns  in  Ho- 
mer, but  trausgnss4>r8  geiiei-ally,  are  punished  in  H&d»i,  aa 
well  bk  od  earth.  RptrihutJon  surely,  though  it  may  be  alow, 
overlakes  the  guilty.     Thu  idea  that  '*if  the  niilUtoues 

vi/iuia  Mtvaottat  ffi/irrii/  b)<l'   vxipi^paiitiir. 

(9  TuCti),  fDVifrif  oldfv  ti  irw  '^vq.— Anlig-,  -IfiS-iST. 
»Ajiz,«M-«78. 

H«vM«i  tftf  i^avXov  tlitv.—iiiii4tn»  fit  IW'irtM,  13!^)40. 
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of  the-  gods  grind  slow,  they  grind  fiuo,"  wos  chcrislicd,  loug 
before  it  wa-^  coined  into  a  proverb.  The  Greek  tragtilirs 
would  be  cnia*!ulatcd,  were  tiny  dej>rivej  of  tlii:*  pervading 
element.  Tliat  which  cspectall/  calU  down  the  vcnguincu 
of  tlie  gods  is  haughty  self-assertion,  breaking  through  the 
bounds  uf  law ;  the  pride  un<l  insotcnc«,  vi-hich  arc  cx- 
preeeed  in  the  word  ^pii.  Zeus  is  called,  in  "the  2'er- 
aiaos"  of -E*-hyliH,  "theavcng<>r  of  o'er  lofty  thoughts."  ' 
The  ghoot  of  Dariut)  uendi*  the  admonition  to  Xerxes, 

*'  To  DBase  hiii  daring  tacril'i?gioi]ii  jiride,"* 

* 
and  predictfi  that  the  slaughU^r  of  Platnua  will 

— —  •'  wilnnM  In  ilm  »'y«  of  mtia 
TliM  invrLil  luou  nliuutd  uol  w*x  <>vcr-pTguJ ; 
For  WHnton  priile  rram  blomom  growt  [o  frui^ 
Tli«  riill  corn  in  llm  Mr,  >  (  ullcr  woe, 
And  reaptt  a  lear-rriinKlit  hurrM."  * 

The  daring  troimgrcssor,  who  tramples  on  jiwtio^ 

"  u  lime  «r(im  on 

Will  linvc  lu  ul:c  in  muI, 
Wlicn  iroiitle  tuaVts  lilm  hem,  an<l  etu-h  yard-anii 
Ik  Rliirrn^l  bv  Ihc  bliuu"  * 

Then  lie  will  call  in  vain  for  help,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
"woes  ineitrirahle,"*  will  raake  shipwnerk  of  hla  happi- 

•  2-ii-f  ««  KaXairi)i  ruf  I'nrpiS/iKijir  Aj^v 
^fifwiffiArut  trtoTiv. — Pcrninn.i,  A2A,  ft'il. 
>  Ti^fti  Ota^Xtt^i^  irstpnifiirv  finaoti. — Peniimi^  HSt, 

i,tiK,  hBtv  vipAarrai,-  iiofif  O/^mc.— Peraiuu,  S16-61S> 
*  rbv  iiTfroXMoi'  H  pafl  *ni  KO/iaifl&TOV 

iioi^o^.  trai'  iJl^  irdtnc, 

fljpBVDw'KiV  luftai^. — Eumcnidev.  ft23-K37> 

4w«bUl  R  dhf  ^Ibkl.  538.  SS9. 
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Tbe  feeling  of  Soplioclcs  on  this  subject  is  expressed 
{b  the  UiklipUii  XyRuinm,  iu  the  words : — 

"  Bui  priiltt  bctrrU  thv  idixkI 
Of  wanlon,  tynnl  pjufr; 
Pride  filled  wilh  taaay  tliougiiw,  yci  Oiled  in  vain, 
tJntimHf,  ill  uJvlmoI, 
Scaitiii!  Uiu  tu{)iuuat  lieight, 
Falls  la  die  tihjm  o(  woe."  * 

The  "  AatigoDc  **  vriadii  up  wtUi  the  moml  trora  the  chorus  :- 

"Man'm  lii|;lu«t  bluwedntw. 

In  wlultim  cliii^v  otainlB; 
And  iD  tlie  Uiin^  llinl  touclt  ii|>on  the  g0il>. 

'Ti«  be«l  in  word  i)r  dcvd, 

Tu  sltuti  uahul;  iirlde; 
Onat  wonU  of  boaitting  bring  gremi  puniahineilb^ 

And  to  to  fcrvy-tiairccl  e^ 

Tiraiili  wixdum  ni  Uik  liBtt."  ' 

In  the  Ajax  the  same  iiijunetiou  is  piiforocd  : — 

"Nor  buori  tSiyavlf,  iliMigli  ihou  excel  in  eiren^Ii, 
Or  wdgbt  oTalorEd-iip  vcalib.     All  linman  lliingB, 
A  (lajr  lajm  low.  a  <U^  URn  u|i  agniii; 
Bat  Hill  the  gcnit  love  thuou  of  ortlvrcd  aoali 
AndhMotbecril."* 

*  i^Ott  fvreiti  riipawvv 

itpiranr  rlaaraliaa' 
[tfliror)  iirihixt'ir  liffavam  lif  ai'^yianr, 
Mf  ait »(«']  ti'l^inv 
XfVr<u.-tEd.  Km.,  ^3-S79. 

•  r«A>y  t4  fttnttir  iiiiatf4nyiaf 
mpiirov  irwipjia-  jrpij  S  (^  rvv^  Aa»C 

rfpp  tA  fpowh  «i'4ofn..— AntJd^  tM3-I35S. 

■  ft^'  i}iiuv  ^17  ;tf4h',  ri  fivtf  rtitnu 

Swavra  -ai^iiiititia-  rovf  J/  oitfjiuMC  1 

Atp}  p(Aa£(»  ui  ffTvjDiot  tw(  mtoit.—AJAX,  129-133. 


If  the  murderer  were  to  escape,  atbetsni  would  be  tlie 
rosull : — 

"  Fur  If  the  dcail,  u  dtiNl  and  naihing  fountl, 

tShtill  tin  lbi.iv  ii]  hi*  vnitr, 

Ami  thi>j  hIihII  f*i]  U>  jittj 

Tlic  penalty  of  Moml, 
Thm  ■limilil  nil  fi-nr  »f  godi>  tmm  «aKh  irntf, 
And  nil  lUL-u'a  wuralii))  provu  ■  ttiinK  of  lutu^lil.'*' 

SiicTi  lofty  and  inflpiring  stiiitimeDts  plooe  tbeir  aathors 
fiir  above  the  nominally  CliriHtiaii  wriUjra  who  have  folt 
thf!  enervaling  breath  of  a  materialistic  or  PantlieisliQ 
crood.  Uiilm|ipily  tiiew  Hentiments  are  connecltd  witk 
tidier  notiuittt  which  o|>entted  to  dimtnUli  tlioir  pro[]er  in- 
fluence. The  doctrine  of  an  all-controlling  Fnte  was  one 
of  these  counttructhig  forces.  The  idea  was  entertained 
that  a  taint  might  cling  to  a  particnlar  family,  like  the 
moe  of  Atmus,  and  blight  one  generation  after  uuolbi^r  of 
it«  members.  The  ilomerio  theology  contained  tlie  idea 
that  tlic  guds  theiQHclveit  tempt  to  ain,  and  spread  a  net  to 

'  *bx  iltOc  wivra  xcivw  0o>Xiiv  6iiiit\. — Ulli.  Hi.,  Str.  L 
*  AiiM,  Jitaai  ^/HtfJva  x'f"'''  *t>ifi7' — Fli^ctm,  476. 
I  tl  )Ap  i  iihr  Otivuv  ii  n  Kul  <iiiAhf  im 
ttiatriu  TtiXnt 

iwivTuv  r'  tiroi^M  droriif. — Electnii  S44-2S0; 
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emiDnre  tlic  objects  of  tlieir  dbEike,  This  idea  gradually 
dtsappvarcd  rnm  Grtx-k  thougtit,  iit  lea-^t  as  fur  as  its  Ikmi 
repreaonUtivta  are  (.vnccrucd.  Bui  puru  fiutK  in  a  moral 
government  was  adulterated  by  the  theory  of  Kcnunis, 
whiuli  parsaea  the  pr(»|Ktroud  to  Uic-ir  hurt  and  ruin. 
There  is  a  certaiu  measiura  of  happiiiedci  whioli  tlic  g-Mlfi 
aooord  to  morlaU.  Whoever  tturpusacs  tliio  measure  is 
deetincd  to  have  the  cup  dan.hod  from  his  lips.  The  fecl- 
iog  that  leads  the  |)cci)linrly  fortuontc,  at  the  height  of  tlieir 
felicity,  to  be  haunted  with  the  apprvhuriaiuu  of  a  rcvenw 
of  fortune,  might  arise  from  tho  obeervalion  of  life,  ami 
from  an  experience  of  the  fact  that  the  lot  of  men  in  niixtsl. 
But  the  Grceku  held  that  thu  function  of  ^emedJH  goes 
beyond  the  chn^tittenicnt  of  pride,  and  the  pnnisIimouC  of 
prosperous  ill-dewrt  The  gods  loi>k  with  envy  nnd  dia- 
aiH>n>val  upon  the  happiness  of  mortals,  however  iimoecut 
tho  souroes  of  it  nuiy  bi>,  when  it  rises  higher  tluin  u  mode- 
rate limit.  Herodotus  dwells  upon  ihlg  Idna.  He  tells 
the  tale  of  Polycratei  who,  in  c(tnK«]iienc('  of  Ins  iininter- 
m|]ted  gmxl  fortune,  threw  hitt  ring  into  the  eea,  that  he  might 
ward  off  grenlrr  dl.%istprs  witJi  whiirh  tlie  eiivy  of  tim  gods 
might  visit  hiia.'  Tht-  fetory  of  Crcesus  wliieh  Herotlulua 
narrates  at  length,  is  one  of  the  niarUnl  llhiHtRitions  of  the 
vici^itude  of  fortune  whlt-h  i^  produt'ed  by  llie  rusciitinent 
of  the  gods.  vEschyliis  is  a  witnesoj  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  tenet  in  a  pa.'VtagG  in  which  he  exprcs:ii»  hla  own  dia- 
(ieut  irou  it:— 

"  Them  liv«  an  oW  mw,  framwl  in  anuivnl  dan, 
tn  mcfDoricR  of  ni^n.  tiint  liigii  ivuu- 
FnU-sroFD  Ifrinipi  fortli  iw  young,  nor  ohiUlwB  diw, 

B^it  tlini  fmiii  RCKiil  uioccH 
S|irinj$<i  to  thv  nict.''  a  vk-.  iiuDiilnble. 

But  I,  Kpnrt  frum  ull. 

Hold  ilm  my  creed  aloott: 

'Book  iii.  42Bcq. 


I 
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Tex  JmpiDiM  net  it  it  ihat  Dflispring  brrods 

Like  Ui  tlii'ir  pnmit  (took. : 

For  still  in  ov^-rr  hiiii^e 
Thai  loT«  lh«  ri(;lit  Uicir  Talc  for  evermore 
Bi^jati!«tti  In  an  Iiwik  fair  awl  good." ' 

So  deeply  scntcfi  amnng  tlift  ancifints  v?m  th«  souse  of 
the  instnbility  i>rfortiiiio,  as  g[)riiigii]g  frum  thu  rofusal  of 
the  divinities  (u>  tolerate  in  mortals  a  degree  of  hapjiinoas 
Uiat  8(Ktme<l  to  Gncroaoli  on  their  peculiar  prii'iloge,  that  a 
skeptie  like  JuHu«  Caaar,  on  tlie  evening  when  lie  miule 
htH  triuiiiphiLnt  entry  into  Rniiie,  a»  master  of  tlio  world^ 
crawled  upon  Im  knee^  up  iLe  steps  ol'tlie  capitol  to  make 
B  proptiiatorj'  offering  to  Nemesis. 

2.  Tlie  nunilter  oftlie  divinities  is  midtlplicd  nS  timo 
lutvanoM.  Tlie  jjersontfvitig  iiupuli«e  is  not  dic[>(Med  t<)  rest. 
Every  ]w?renniiil  foro",  wlielher  mntprial  or  .spiritiinl,  la  en- 
dowed with  {>er4uiml  agi-iicy.  Xorx(s  Ih)«!i«8  tlie  Helles* 
poiit,  as  an  act  of  punl^hiiient.  Xenophoii,  ou  his  retreat 
with  the  ten  thousand,  pirates  Boreas  who  blew  fierc*lr  in 
d)«  feoetf  of  his  men.  *  As  the  gods  become  mora  ex»I(etl, 
interniediiite  power*  are  introduced  as  their  a^ztts,  to  8|)aD 
the  gulf  that  «tc[uiratcra  tlie  higher  divinities  /rom  men. 
Tlie  ciiltus  of  (he  heroes,  diiklren  of  the  god^  or  goddesses, 
grows  in  imp<irtancc.  The  lll)n^Jr^  juud  Ut  the  deed  nNuime 
gradually  titc  fona  of  woi*aIiip,  the  cerciuouiea  uf  wliusii  are 
performed  at  tbcir  burial  plnccs.  Below  t}]e  gods,  uid  wijUq 

r/rutrtu,  ^Hj-of  rtJ^vOiira  pu^-ir  i^./lov 

oI*ur  yip  ii<Viti1iMn> 
*Aiiab^iT.6.4. 
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wUli  th<?  }t(<mr!4,  are  tlic  demoiui,  ouhnnlmnte  ilivinitins,  the 
instrutneiitH  of  divine  lutercouree  witli  tim  world.  Home 
uf  them  are  good,  and  iwnie  evil.  The  old  methods  of 
iLtrvrtataing  t]i«  will  of  Ui«  gods,  such  as  the  move- 
ment of  high-Jlving  birds,  whldi  arc  near  the  sky,  and 
■tmoNpheric  phenomena,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  were 
'  still  in  vogue.  Added  to  these  siipcrniitur»I  sign**,  were 
tiie  onions  gat!icrcd  from  an  in-t|>cctioti  of  tlw  entrails  iif 
animals,  it  being  eap[>05ed  thot  the  deity  preeidetl  over 
the  selection  of  them  for  sacrifiof,  and  t]iii.t  made  known 
hw  mind.  80,  amdentnl  oocnrrenees,  like  the  eudden, 
unexperird  meeting  of  pervonK,  nitd  the  tent  of  the  lot,  had 
their  religious  intcrprclatJoo.  There  was  dtrcut  revelation, 
t'XJ,  by  prophecy,  wnieti mrs,  an  in  the  caseof  Cd^sainlni  in 
..^^hylus,  uttt^red  in  the  ecstatic  mood — tlic  furor  diviiuis — 
and  someUmca,  ae  in  the  case  of  Calchas  and  Tireeias, 
withont  this  abnrtrmal  cxciteineat.  Oracles  aojuireda  new 
and  vast  imporlanoe;  and  these  arc  to  be  considered  as 
mainly  tlie  fruit  of  enthusiasm,  not  of  imposture.  The 
omclc  of  Dcljihi  exercised  a  great  |K>litical  influence,  as 
exemplified  in  relation  to  such  events  a:^  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  the  creaeion  of  the  Athenian  murine.  Tt.t  prestige 
Datnrallr  vanished  with  the  downfall  of  Greek  liberty, 
after  it  began,  as  Dcm»*then<s  expressed  it,  "  to  philippise," 
or  to  yield  its  authority  to  eoprupt  induwmenta. 

8.  Tlie  riBibloobjeets  of  rcHgioTis  regard  were  multiplied 
under  the  mingled  inipuIwH  of  art  and  pipty,  and  the  rit&i 
of  n'orrrliip  mmilicd  in  all  directions.  The  Apo^lle  Paul 
fbniul  in  Athens,  nn  every  hand,  Blgn?  of  an  cxoem  of  de- 
votion. The  tt'inples  and  hoti^eholdii  were  filled  with 
images  of  the  god*  Soored  jinx^ssions,  festivnls,  nmnse- 
ments  Jn  whieh  reli^out^  olmervanoes  formed  a  iwirt,  were 
'coDstant  oocurpeiice.  There  were  prayers  in  the  fftmily  j 
iks  were  rendered  aAer  meaU,  aud  m  couuvctiou  with 
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•11  such  evente  73  marrian;c3,  birilia,  and  safe  returns  from 
a  jounx^y.  With  expiatory  (sacrifices,  ceretnouios  of  purifi- 
cation, as  lut)tnition.s,  are  connected, — a.  atop  in  ad\iin(«  of 
ilomoi*.  TIw  need  of  sinMPity  ami  spiritual  feeling  in 
approaches  to  the  gods,  wna  understood  by  thoughtful  niind«>. 
They  uudorstuod,  too,  that  the  cutiduot  of  llie  worshipjtor 
must  be  couslstent  vith  hiii  not  of  dcivotion.  Says  CEilipus, 
in  Sophocles : — 

"  I  pny  jc  hf  ihe  Goda,  u  jro  hiiTe  raiiod  mo, 
80  noir  d^-liver  mc,  nAr,  irilh  ooiwaH  ■Iiai' 
Botti^riag  Uk-  Ufid^  llivn  count  Uiu  Uo<iit  lu  nauglit ; 
But  think  tlmttliey  liflmlrl  ih?  gotlly  wul, 
Beholding, too,  tbe  f^lcM:  ni;vi>r  yot 
Wm  Kfbge  IbunJ  for  Impluuit  dilld  of  maa." ' 

It  is  only  in  the  ca^e  of  human  sacrifices,  as  in  tlw 
mcmorabtecxampleof  Tphig;onHa,or  inotToringRBulwtimted 
for  these,  that  the  idea  of  vitarious  expiation  appears. 
And  human  i«nmiia«,  though  tliey  reavli  duwu  into  bte- 
torival  tiruN,  were  more  and  more  rL-pugnniU  to  Greek 
freling,  Glimp»ee  of  a  truth  not  dearly  defiued  to  tbo 
author's  own  uiiiid,  ooca^ionally  appi'S-r;  as  in  the  CEdipus 
at  ColonoR,  where  we  read  ■ — 

"For  ono  doul  working  in  llic  trtn-ngUi  of  1ot« 
I*  mlgliiti-'r  thtia  tun  llKmotnil  (o  atone."  * 

Excellence  of  character  centred  in  atu^poaiji^, — the  prin- 
ciple of  moderation  and  netf-govemmcnl,  tbmugli  which 

■  ii^  if  InoC^i  ffpdc  ^r'^v  ff't,  ('>«<, 
i»rtp  fa  MAntvriieaeV  wlr  oii«oT«, 
sdi  fill  SioH  npen'Tt^  rJra  roJi  ftoir 
lattpf  initttAAr  p^p&c  ^lytiaBt  lU 
pXhrtrv  /ftp  atrefif  rpif  rtv   tiotfi^  J^wrAv, 
fiHiituv  a  itpir  rove  Jnrm^f,  pvj^  if  rm 
/i^Ku  jtvfaOai  turif  aiioaim.—fEA,  M  Cnl.,  S76-2S1. 

'  apniv  j^  vImoI  tiirrl  ^nyifwi-  aitiif 
fOXi'  ^^9  ItTlutMHOf,  if  rlvtiiJt  iTfl^. 

(K(l.  nt  0>l.  499. 
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the  lodividual  keejis  within  limits,  both  as  concerns  others, 
and  AH  rq^anls  llit-  inward  subunlioHtiuu  of  Ltic-  pcirbt  of  his 
own  nature.  This  spirit  idvoIvm  tcin[>cranoe,  or  the  due 
control  of  the  uppctitcts  of'acntx.',  aud  justice  which  (fives  tn 
the  nfighlH>r  hi^  due.  la  the  tragediuus  and  other  clussic 
writers  of  liutt  pf^rloil,  tlic  rttcrn  Hjiirit  of  Uw  prcv:iit»,  and 
the  requital  of  injuries  ib  approved.  Curses  are  poured 
out  OD  euemies.     (t'^lipiw  cxcluiniii: — 

"  I  did  IidI  requite  Ui«  wrongs  I  fiuffered^"  * 
and  Creoa  says : 

"  I  daini  tite  righl  of  ivnclcrine  ill  for  ill."  ' 

It  was  riswrvcMl  for  philiwophy,  at  a  later  diite,  tn  hroach 
a  milder  doctrine.  Yet  phicahleness  itiid  forbcnmnce  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  an  earlier  day.  Thus 
0(*anus  reminds  Promethens  that  "wise  words  aro  tlio 
bealere  of  wrulh."     Ulysses  says  of  Ajax: — 

"I know  of  aamiui,  and  1  pity  liim, 

So  vrdchetl  iiuw,  allliough  mini^  cncmj, 

Bo  tM  mil  UHmosuuil  to  on  evil  fnbe, 

And  ibinkin^  that  il  tou«)ie«  me  au  iroll ; 

For  lliii  I  <«  dial  we.  all  we  iKftt  live 

Are  liiit  rain  jihunloinii,  utiEuIowii  tlii-ting  nuit."  ' 

At  Athenfl,  there  waa  piihlrc  provision  for  orphans  and  foi 
the  help  of  the  |toor.  Keelings  of  compassion  for  tho 
destitute,  the  aged,  ami  thc>  .sufTLTing,  Gnd  beautiful  expres- 
non  in  the  be^t  Greek  literature. 

'  JffTif  waSCa-  /liv  avTtS(iut>. — <E().  M  Col-  271. 
■irtf"  if  jitTrf<t^ii(  ^^'imnr  rnf  avriJipav. — iEi.  at  Col.,  953. 
*tyii  )ttv  ai-itifM'.  tirmKTtipu  ii  km 

SM)»rt'  Ary   miyxart^tvcTai  uiKi/, 

ob/lh'  ri  rat-ritf  uaXXav  ^  Tniiu/iv  otHnrCiv. 

ipSi  yip  ipiar  rniM*  B>TiTr  'iX^a  ■x^iir 

niLA'  lovwtp  Onin  (  aou^vv  o«u)f.— Ajax,  121-126. 
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Scattered  up  and  down  the  pocbt  arc  pathetic  ult«ranc<s 
of  kindly  feeling.  CEdiptis  is  touched  with  eorrow  for 
Others.     Hc»aye: — 

— "  To  uM  niir  mCiirw,  our  Jiowdr. 
In  iloing  Kood,  m  aoblvot  tcrvice  ownMl."  ' 

Thceeua  ooin[HtsaionaC£3  CXMipun,  liuving  been  liimscir 
reared  away  from  hoiuc,  and  having  gone  tJirnitgh  nmny 
Btrugglcs.  From  no  stranger  in  distress  would  he  draw 
bock  }  for,  he  gt^ys, 

*'  I  Vimw  itint  I  nm  mnn,  and  I  can  count 
N»  taort:  tluin  iliou,  uii  wliiU  tlie  inornxr  britign."  ' 

(EdipUH  fivis  that 

— ■'  Thivf  nlono 
Can  Icol  for  mourner*  who  ttivinwlv^n  U^ro  mourned."* 

Dciancira  in  "The  ^fuidciis  uf  Truclils"  ia  sniittcD  with 
conipiissiou  at  the  siglu  of  captiveti : — 

— ■'  Rm!  pity  (TPcps  on  mp. 
My  friends,  wli(.>n  1  bubold  tli<»«  wrel<^ed  otI'O 
Id  a  fitran^«  Und  iu>  liumulcm,  faClicricm ; 
AnJ  tliejr  wlio  i<[)rflQ^.  jti'iL-hancc,  fivm  ri^e^tgni  tint. 
How  )<«<]  tho  life  of  lioml-iJarca,"  ' 

Ijjm  Tt  K^i  icvoiT^  tiAXXtarot  nivtw. — (Ed.  R«x,  815. 

Mhr  tXI<w  ii<M  ami  utttari*  iiUfiOf. 

<Ed.  at  CoL.  &(n-5m. 

fiiint(  eJio  fir  avi^«>Miirufit:r  riit. 

(Ed.  aiCol.,  a3(-ll36. 
*  ffiti  yip  aUmc  HroAr  liatfiii,  ^(lUt, 
rairrat  ifi^xrv,  iwtntirfinf  hri  fiwir 

Maidviw  of  Trad^  298-302. 
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In  coutrafuug  marriage,  the  female  vox  passive;  il  was 
beM  to  be  her  duty  to  live  in  retiremenl  nitd  in  Kuliniifision 
to  her  busband  ;  the  rul«  of  divorce  was  exiremi'ly  lax,  tmr 
was  the  msn,  like  the  womftn,  held  la  be  bonml  tii  cnimii- 
bi&l  fidelity.  Yut  the;  idea  ufu  higher  pplatinn  of  tellowsliip 
■ud  etjiialitT  between  hiisliaud  and  wlil-  is  not  wlinlty 
wanting.  Nothing  cun  exceed  the  heniity  of  many  [tassages 
ID  iErtchylus  and  Sopboult*,  whit^h  t<»uoli  upmi  tlic  reci]jro- 
oJ  lovu  of  [urcntfi  und  (^hiidmu,  and  brnt.licrs  and  Bisters. 
Isaicoe,  in  Glidlpus  at  C0I01109,  cries  out : — 

"My  fatlirraml  mj  urtcrt 
oral]  name*  swMjteBi." ' 

Clytcmnestm  exrlaini»: — 

"Thaii^h  »ruof(<>(),  itinotli«r  «annnt  Iinto  licr  diildrou."  ■ 
Electro  spcalu  sorrowfully  of  Orc»tcK,  and  of 

— "  AU  the  nurture,  now  no  profillnw. 
Which  1  wiu  woTil  wl[li  fitreeint  loti  to  give 
For  thcft,  my  brother."  ' 

The  subordination  of  the  citizen  to  the  Elate  mei^^ 
every  other  doty  in  pjitriotism.  The  Grecls  acknoivledgofl 
the  bond  that  nnited  him  to  other  branches  of  the  ilcllcnto 
race;  bat  between  the  Greek  nnd  the  bnrharinn  n  grcnt 
gulf  \TUS«  set.  The  former,  in  the  proud  LHinuciouHnw^  of 
superior  Rifts  of  nahire,  of  u  higher  culture,  nnd  of  more 
humane  eustoras,  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  eon- 
Bideratioo   which   he  accorded   to  thu  |«>oplo  of  his  own 

witx^"^!  K^^sf  ""  ''*P  rrpo^iyivrtu. — Elmln.  770-771. 
wivftyiMri  irapfaxav.-^Elixtra,  1143-11-45, 
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ltneflg<>.  After  the  altmnpt  to  etisiavp  Gppw-e,  wliioh  It  d  to 
the  Persian  wsirs,  the  hwtiUty  of  Grt'cUs  to  barbarians  bo- 
camc  n  traditional  KentitnenL  Greeks  miglit  hold  one 
another  in  slnvciy,  but  captive  Greeks  might  Dot  be  sold 
to  ImrlMirintitt. 

There  was  a  tlt*|)er  apprehension  of  sin  in  the  post-Ho- 
meric era.  Siii  was  com^wved  of,  not  only  hh  an  inlVat^tion 
of  the  moral  order,  but  as  a  rebellion  agninst  the  gods, — as 
practical  athetHm,  or  ungudlinratt.  NW  do  the  gtxU  any 
longer  lempt  tlw  innocent  to  sin.  It  t»  only  those  who  liave 
isinncd  whom  thpj-  entice  onwani  to  the  rorninission  of 
further  iuiqiiitiet,  Uv  which  (heir  retribiitiou  1»  renden^I 
more  severe.  This  agency  of  the  deities,  by  which  sin  is 
made  it**lf  u  divine  judgiiicnt,  and  tlic  tnuKKgressur  Ls  iimdo 
to  wade  deeper  and  dee|»cr  in  the  mire  of  guilt  and  suffer- 
ing, is  qtiitti  pmniinciit  lu  the  |)06i- Homeric  writers. 

4.  Tliat  human  life  is  i'e|>lete  with  trouble  and  sorrow 
o)ntinui»  lo  be  the  suhjoet  of  plaintive  remark.  It  is  an 
QDdertone  in  tl)c  literature  of  the  mmt  brilliant  period  of 
Qi\x.-ian  liiaLury.  The  chorus  in  CEJipus  Xyrauniu  thus 
exchiiiDS ! — 

"  All,  nee  of  nionul  men, 

ilow  an  *  tbiag  of  naitKht 

1  count  jc,  ihmiRh  jp  live; 

For  wlio  ia  Ihert-  of  luon 

Tfial  rauK  of  blcwing  knowi, 

Titan  jiiHl  a  lilllc  while 

To  H-em  U>  pnxjwr  wvll. 

And.  hnving  «cetn[,i),  lo  fiiU  7"  ' 

Ajax,  in  his  wretdiedueati,  looking  on  hb  child,  eayn: 

in  iiii(  lea  nai  rd  fit/dty  (i>9a(  h*iptt/iu. 
Tif  y&p,  rt(  liw^t*  titmi 
Tie  niaiiiniat  #I*k 

Mil  ^.tiarr"  a«u2iMM  T—C&A.  flMx,  llM-tlflZ. 
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UFB  WD  DEATH. 

— "StTMttiKt  1ir«  ia  rooad 
In  thoM  nnoouacioiM  jre>»  «re  jrcL  thou  know 
Or  Joy  orwrrow."' 

Pladar  sings ; — 

*  Bat  o'er  meti'a  heaita  nnmnibprcd  errant  hnn^; 
Nor  can  din  RcMon'v  ([timnicring  hIiow 
Tl»c  Bowery  paili  unirod  by  wue, 
Or  find  tbe  6>y'»  delight,  ilmi  bringa  no  sonon'a  {luig."* 

"  'Tifl  not  fiirco  for  tnua  to  know 
Wlien  pall!  dcjitli  altall  Hlrik«  ike  blow, 
Nor  tftn  ir  on«  wreovr  ia.f, 
Tlic  intn'i"  brief  child,  fljoll  pnm  vny 
Unclouded  M  it  nme.    Tlie  waTfii 

Of  lifo  with  CMM-lrw  ehftngm  flnw, 
And.  M  the  teinpot  idii-im  ur  rnrv*, 

Bring  mmuph  or  disaster,  weal  or  woe-"  ' 

That  "no  man  is  to  be  ttiouglit  bappy  until  aftor  his 
death"  was  otie  of  the  mnttit  familiar  of  proverb8,  to  illus- 
'traU  the  mutahlo  lot  of  humanity. 

Hades  oootiaacd  to  be  a  regioo  of  gloom.  It  catne  to 
bo  considereJ  a  iM«ne  of  triiil  and  judgment,  and  of  rewards, 
a.<t  wt'Il  as  of  sufTeriiigs.  The  soiil  wa'*  no  longer  so  identi- 
fied with  the  body,  as  in  Homer.    Yet  nelduiD  U  any  bright 

1  jv  r^fpOMiu  ftp  foj/Uv  l}iieToc  piof, 
juf  ri  ^oi'/Kif  Hal  ri  ifxtie^a4  jiUfti^, 

Ajni.  554-565. 

t — ijrm  /Jjioruj-  ye  tlnpirct 
wrifMC  tar  ti  flowirw, 

imyxl  mm  ajof)^  TtktirAaouai-  lioai  i'/AJ.ov'  iXhil, 
rUKfiiiv  n  fitri  *nl  jr6vuv  if  hv6pt{  I0ep. 

(Hymji.  1!.    Ant.  U. 

dMOp'duvriu  tpiaavTiu'  riyt.<m  ^AfiAxcvov  tipeiv, 

Ulyrap.  Tii.,  Btr.  IL 
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anticipation  eouuectod  with  death.  The  enthusiasm  of 
fEdipiis  seems  to  intimutf!  &  happy  heroiiftor;  yet  there  wa 
dnd  no  flfifinite  sum»,?stion  of  such  a  prospect.'  On  ocra- 
sioos  where  we  might  look  for  eonie  glowing  exprps-tioii  cif 
hope  in  refprence  to  the  rleparte<t,  as  in  the  fiiiienil  ora- 
tion of  Periclfs  for  the  fiilk-n  piitrints,  there  is  an  uinliiuus 
siU'ncc*  The  constjousness  of  guilt  Icfl  a  sting  in  death. 
Thir  Orphic  and  Elcusinian  niy.st«rira  were  a  means  of 
purifying  tlie  conwienw,  and  of  awakening  more  joyful 
ho)K»  for  tho  ftitiirv.  Underlying  the  former  was  the  Py- 
t]lI^^^ean  tenet  of  tratiBmigration.  Theaitn  was  to  clennw, 
the  »oul  from  sin  and  guilt,  and  tha'i  to  give  [>eaee  to  the 
conscience,  and  u.  hotter  hope.  The  Eleuainian  oeretuouies, 
acting  principally  upon  tlie  feelings,  H(aTcd  to  dispel  the 
gloomy  dread  of  the  grave,  and  to  tnfnse  a  more  glad  Ijelicf 
and  anticipation  respecting  the  destiny  of  llie  houI.  The 
hopes  thus  engendered  find  exprcesion  in  Pindar.  In 
prBSftges,  which  Plutarch  cites  in  llic  "  Conaolution  to  Apol- 
lonius,"*thc  Poet  descrihea  the  alwde  of  the  right«ouA,  where 
there  is  no  night,  where  grow  the  fiiirot  hlossoois  and  the 
ino!!t  fragrant  plante,  and  trees  exiialing  the  ewcctest  i>er- 
fiime: 

"  Dmh  doth  tu  (Iforta  on  the  boil;  Hpcni), 
But  ibe  MpirinK  ouul  <I«ll)  upward  lend. 
Nothing  can  diim{i  lliai  briglii  and  miblilo  (Inmft 
lavmortnl  an  lh«  GoiU  from  whomce  il  cam«."  * 

In  the  BGcond  Olympic  Ode,  the  lot  of  the  good,  whose 
eonls  have  thrioe  stowl  a  trial  on  earth,  and  nre  now  in  tho 
Happy  Isle,  among  gentle  hreezce  and  '*  blooms  of  gold/' 
is  oontnifltod   with  tho  doom  of  tlic  bud.     In  the  tragic 

»CEd  *t Col.,  1611  "wi-  * ThucrdT ii, SS-46.  'CoMol.ad  Apoll.  x«T. 

0av6Tifi  irtfiiaOntt^  (ear 

a  Atiitmu  luAtii)^  tfiiMW 

[rd]  ]^^  ii6mv  ItiTiv  U  ftfiv. 
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poets,  it  is  only  the  select  few,  like  Agamemnon,  who, 
being  raised  in  the  under  world  to  the  rank  of  heroes,  and 
even  invoked,  have  a  blessed  lot.  But  apart  from  the  iu- 
fluenoe  of  the  mysteries  upon  the  initiated  class,  and  as 
r^ards  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Homeric  notioaa  still  prevailed,  and  were  the  foundation 
of  the  popular  beliefi  respecting  the  dead.  With  the  cuiti* 
vated,  with  the  exception  of  a  select  band  of  philosophers, 
the  de«re  of  posthumous  &me  took  the  place  of  the  &ith 
ia  a  iiiture,  immortal  existence  of  the  souh 


It  is  natural  to  ask  Iiow  the  Greeks  oould  ever  hav« 
giv«n  credence  to  tlie  niytliii  wliioh  attributed  gross  ioimo- 
rality  to  the  gods,  and  at  the  eame  time  have  continaed 
venerate  them.  How  eould  ruon  adore,  aud  lumlasjust 
aud  good,  beings  to  whom  thoy  imputed  detnU  of  iroiichcry, 
lust,  and  cruelly,  »uch  as,  wUuti  duue  by  m«a,  they  atihornxl  ? 
In  th«  history  of  religion  it  is  often  found  that  inootigritoiis 
oonoeptiona  may  abide  in  the  niiiid  without  jostling  each 
other.  The  myths  in  qiif»tion  might  be  oredittil,  in  im 
nnmHecting  age,  without  prompting  (o  such  an  induction 
n>lutt\'o  lo  thognnoral  ohnmoter  of  the  ginls,as  these  storica 
would  logirally  warrant.  Th««-' exalted  bfinp;  might  be 
Uiought  to  stand  on  a  dilTbrent  plane  as  to  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  tJ>  enjoy  a  licwnHe  nut  the  privitej|rie  of  morlaU. 
Some  might  be  content  lo  leave  the  crimes  and  infirmitiefl 
of  the  go(U  in  the  twilight  of  mystery,  not  allowing  thdr 
general  Iiabit  of  reverence  to  be  disturbed  by  their  in- 
ability to  solve  difBcullies.  Tti«  ambition  of  the  Irading 
families  in  Greece  to  trace  their  desoendnnts  to  the  gods 
tended  to  mnlliply  tlie  talen  relative  to  theam<itint  of  Jove, 
mid  of  his  Olympian  enm]vmir)n'<.  The  combination  of 
myths  having  a  separate  ori<rin — the  idcn  ti5cnl.ion  of  deities 
having  different  namea — had  the  same  eHect.  Not  an 
impure    fancy    cbieflyj    but   circumstaace«  attending  Ibe 
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growth  o(  mylholoi^  in  Itic  form  in  whicli  it  was  oast  by 
tile  poetf9,  biul  led  to  the  creation  of  the^  otTciuivc  atones.  * 
Oi»e  main  kpy  to  the  &>lutioii  of  tlic  problem  just  preseuted 
lies  in  tbe  peculiar  snlhropomorphic  idea  of  the  governmeiit 
ei«rcbi«l  by  the  dvcltcfs  iipoii  Oljinpus.  It  waa  fashioned 
ai)er  the  analogy  of  city  govern  men  tti  so  taniiliar  to  Greek 
ex|MTi«ii<!e.  One  civil  »lniinliitr«cion  might  subvert  An- 
other ;  IndividiuU  clothed  with  authority  might  occuioa- 
•lly  nhuHc  their  power,  and  avail  thom^elveH  of  their 
extmurdinary  opportunities  for  the  ^niLificatioii  of  ainhition 
and  lust;  yet,  on  the  whole,  justice  was  administered, 
■ooiety  was  proteetuJ,  government  waH  a  blcssiiij;,  and 
rulers  wore  to  be  loyally  and  reverently  supportei).  Zeus 
and  the  inember<i  of  hi«  great  coiindl  mt^hc  wrangle  with 
one  another,  and  the  ruling  body  might  be  Lorn  by  fautioD, 
Biid  its  membent  do  duodn  of  fraud  and  violenoe;  yet,  iu 
the  main,  it  was  a  righteous  and  wholeaonie  sway  which 
they  exercised  ovlt  m<;n.  The  time  mmt  oome,  however, 
ood  did  ootne,  when  the  mylb^  to  which  we  refer,  bocaLuic 
repugnant  to  IJk;  moral  acnsc!,  antl  men  were  relactant  to 
believe  such  things  of  their  diviuitit^.  Then  they  vrero 
nje(Tt«d  Hf^  an  invention  of  the  pnete,  or  explained  away  by 
some  deviuu  uf  ioterpn-lalion.  This  protest  on  mimil 
grounds  gom  hai^k  as  far  iw  INndar.  He  declares 
tiiat  nothing  but  what  is  btwomiug  ebould  be  reiatnl 
of  the  hcmvcniy  powers.  '  He  denoiiitoes  as  bla.sphemous 
the  story  of  the  rannibd  feast  spread  for  the  gtKli  by  tho 
iititET  of  Pelopa.  *  Xcnophanes  also,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  openly  attacked  on  moral  grounds  tho 
mythical  tdlM  of  Homer  and  He^iod.  He  m\M>  drew  at- 
tention to  the  anthro|Mmorphic  ftliaraoter  ofUie  pojmlar 
religion,  as  hIiowu  in  the  fact  tJmt  the  Ethiopians  make 


*  OonpOR  K.  O.  MUlIia-,  Ptolcjunena,  Cogl-  lmn>J^  p.  SM. 
■  OL  Od- 1.  Sir.  u.  *  Ibid.  £p.  U. 
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Ilie  imn^tt)  of  their  gods  black  uixl  witli  flat  iinan?,  n«  trte' 
peopln  arc  tfii'mselvt!!* ;  llie  Tlinwiiaiis,  na  the  oilier  liand, 
make  tlielrguds  bluo-eyed  and  red;  ami  in  general  every 
nation  copicH  its  own  pli^'nical  L-lmniL-terlstic».  He  itaid 
ttial  if  be-jsu  wore  to  draw  a  likeness  of  the  goils,  the  hordes 
woii!d  make  them  like  tliem»ulv<»,  atid  su  oxeii  uod  lioiis 
would  ascrlbi;  their  own  fornw  to  the  divinities.  Xeno 
phunes  himself  oKscrled  the  iiuity  of  Gtjd,  according  to  a 
Panlbeistio  conception.  Afterwartls  iho  philosophers,  Soc- 
rates mid  Plato,  and  their  tan  temporary,  the  orator  Iftoo 
rates,  deny  that  anything  h  trne  of  the  gods  but  what  is 
honurablu  and  worthy,  atid  reject  the  iuimorul  fublui  tis 
tl)e  product  of  fiction. 

But  the  entire  fiiLric  of  mythology,  being  a  creation  of 
the  Ikocy  of  rude  and  tiiiuple  a<;e^  mts  ill  titled  to  bear  an 
examination.  It  must  betray  its  weakness  the  moment  it 
is  ex|K>s««l  to  the  light  of  rational  inquiry.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  Greek  mind  brought  with  it  the  spirit  nf  in- 
vestigation. Natural  philotiophy  )iad  another  explanation 
to  give  for  pliysica.1  phcnoniena  than  that  of  the  inocf««nrit 
intei-ferenoe  of  a  crowd  of  jiersotial  diviuitie*.  Historieal 
study  di»i'>lved  many  a  snered  legend,  taught  men  to  call 
for  proofs  where  uo  prootk  euuld  be  fortlimmiug,  and  teiidetl 
to  inspire  a  general  temjicr  of  distni-st  in  regard  to  the 
{Mjpular  creed.  As  eivili/iition  advanced,  and  men  in  lurf^ 
numbers  were  trained  to  n»«  their  nssmi  in  the  complex 
afikini  of  peace  and  war,  the  weak  places  in  the  traditional 
faith  miul  become  more  and  more  exposed  to  view.  *  Al- 
legory wan  a  natuml  method  of  treating  what  couUl  not 
eafely  be  made  the  object  of  a  direct  a-«Aaiiit.  Anaxagor 
pronixmcisl  the  oevcrul  dcttiL'st  to  be  aytuliolM  of  phynic 
forocH,  and  thus  converted  the  whole  mythology'  into  a 

'For  t  dMcriptioD  of  tbia  iatdlcctnal  ch&ngo,  mo  Qrufr'v  Httl-  ^ 
Ofteett  \.  ch.  zt!.  J 
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solicmc  of  iiatiirnl  philosophy.  Metroilorus,  oa  tlie  oon- 
trury,  n^soWvd  the  pupulnr  system  into  »  moral  philoM>> 
fihy,  by  idciilifying  the  ileilies  Aviih  alwtnict  ethical  prc- 
oeptit.  Tbuie  were  ttol  tsulatoi)  individiiuU,  hut  rcpre!?ented 
scIiooIb,  or  more  gcncrsil  muvcmi'iitR,  of  opinion.  Aiiuxug- 
DfTbi,  a  man  of  gnul  ubility,  usacrtvil  tEiut  the  sun,  instead 
of  being  alive,  as  was  univereaUy  supposed,  was  a  stone, 
iDcanduKvut  and  larger  thau  ihe  Peloponnesus.  The 
luooii,  lie  tisiU,  wa-s  an  earth,  with  heights  and  hollo^vs. 
He  denied,  ul^,  dcstioy — effja/ffiii't} — and  pronounced  it 
an  empty  word.  lie  went  so  far,  moreover,  as  lo  deny 
the  Kulity  of  the  signa  aod  orucus  on  which  auguries  wer« 
founded.  When  Lanipoa  the  diviner,  predictod  from 
the  eireumslancc  tliut  a  nini  with  one  horu  was  found  on 
tlie  farm  of  Periflw,  tliiit  his  (wirty  would  triunipit  over 
the  oppoeitt!  (uvtioti  and  obtniu  the  government,  the 
philotiophor  dl*»eelcd  the  Bkull,  and  .showed  to  the  by- 
etandem  the  natural  muse  of  the  phc^iiorntnon  in  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  Rnimnl'K  hniin.     It  in  worth  while  lo 

^iofaaerve  tlial  I'lutureh  ar^ui«  t)mt  hotli  the  philotutjther, 
ind    the    diviner  were  riglil.      The-   divine  agency    had 

^■liiLpel  the  br.iin  of  the  ram  lluit  it  might  tierve  as  a  sign 
of  what  was  to  occur.  ProKceuted  (or  impiety,  Anaxagoi'og 
iras  delivered  only  by  the  Htrenuou^  exertions  of  Porielcs.' 
srne,  a«  Diagorati  of  Melos,  in  the  latter  part  of  llie  filh 
centary  B.  c,  if  the  tratlitinn.^  about  him  are  to  be  ao- 
oepted,  avowed  a  downright  atheisHi.  He  is  ^aid  to  have 
Indicated  his  general  tone  of  feeling  by  throiring  a  wooden 

piniage  of  Hei^uli^  into  (he  Gre  lo  tuotc  a  dixh  of  lentils. 
Then,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Eucmerus  iirow, 
who  hroaclied  the  ductrine  that  the  myths  are  exaggera- 
tions of  veribible  human  history, — iialiiral  per»on.t  and 
eveuta,  niiiiteil  by  fancy  to  the  height  of  the  supernatural. 

•  Ymi  rcridU 
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Zeue,  for  ctample,  waa  onca  a  king  of  Crete,  and  a  con- 
queror. It  wa^  claimed  that  his  gmve  had  been  found. 
His  positiou  and  achieveint'uW  as  a  giw)  were  the  result  of 
a  poetic  Imii-trormntiori.  It  liclongnl  to  hi»torim1  inquiry 
to  periotrate  to  llic  real  nucleus  at  the  centre  of  Lh<i  mytlii- 
cal  and  legendary  narratives.  TliU  iinttiraliHtio  tlieonr  of- 
icred  a  plausible  ground  for  many  to  stand  upon,  who 
shrank  from  a  totiil  rejectioa  of  the  old  tniditioiui. 

The  dmnina  of  Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  way 
in  which  they  were  received,  affonl  striking  evidence  that 
an  era  of  8kcptlci,sm  waa  arii^ing  which  provoked  a  reao 
tionary  huntllity  on  the  side  of  connervative  and  nnpeniti* 
tious  feeling.  The  irreverent  and  unbelieving  utterances 
whioli  the  piK-t  put  into  the  mouths  of  i^onie  of  his  charnctcrs 
awiikcucd  the  wrath  of  hiu  uuditora.  A  tcrtain  degree  of 
liberty  in  tliia  direction  must  be  allowed  to  a  dramatiat, 
and  hai  been  cxerrl«.'d  hero  uiid  tht-re  by  Sophocles,  and, 
though  to  a  less  extent — if  we  except  the  Prometheua,  where 
there  was  justification  in  the  ]>eculiurity  of  the  theme,  and 
in  the  final  part  of  the  trilogy — by  vEschyhia.  In  Milton  s 
Paradise  I..08t,  or  in  the  "Two  Voices"  of  Tennyson,  the 
[xwt  ia  not  to  be  charged  with  all  the  sentiments  uttered 
ill  the  dialogue.  But  there  was  a  skeptical  tone  in  Kari- 
pides,  n  betrayal  of  eynipathy  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
with  the  obnoxious  seutlaicuta  expressed  by  the  |»ersoi)j^es 
of  the  drama, — which,  coupled  with  the  increased  sonai- 
dTODCBB  of  his  audiciioos,  excited  their  anger  and  caused 
tliem,  on  one  occasion  at  leaat,  to  drown  the  voioc  of  the 
aciore  with  tbeir  indignant  outcries.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
Sophists,  ftnd  Euripides  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Whalerer  merit  may  h&vo  belonged  to  individuaU  among 
thcSopbisls,  however  legitimate  and  u«cfnl  their  vomtion  as 
teachers  may  bav«  been,  there  is  no  reason,  uotwitlt^aiid- 
iog  the  defenodof  tbem  by  Mr.  Groto,  to  modify  essentially 
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the  verdict  of  tJie  best  of  tbt^ir  coDtumporaries  coiiceroing 
thoir  character  and  iiiflHenne.  Their  metliod  (oHtered  a 
ekeptiolHin  vrhicli  tendud  iii>t  <mly  to  undcrmiuv  tin;  mytlio- 
logicnl  system,  but  to  mbvert  generally  the  fournktionsof 
zeligioiu  truth.  The  maxiru  of  Protagoras  timt  maD> 
OMaoiiig  eodi  tndividast,  is  iiie  measnK  of  all  things,  was 
ma  iBsertiutt  of  the  rvUiUvity  of  biiovricd^',  which  strikes 
at  the  root  of  oiyocrtiverrality.'  Thccleveriic»tiaml  logical 
dexterity  winch  their  tmiuitig  waa  dlnx-Lcd  It  [iroducc,  in 
the  abeeuce  of  a  pmportioniUe  developrneot  of  moral  feeling, 
Vtts  unfnvorabic  to  positive  convtutioiia  of  any  sort.  Xho 
|>hifu60]>liical  service  of  the  Sophists  waa  of  a  negative  and 
dtstnititivfl  fiort.*  They  pulled  down,  but  could  not  build 
up.  HeQ«e  their  <*xl8tence  is  an  indioation  of  the  change 
which  was  passing  over  tho  Gr«ck  mind,  and  which  ihoir 
inflaencc  helped  to  acoelcrate. 

The  influence  of  hi^tnricnl  curtoeitj,  and  tho  growtb  of 
a  hi.'^torical  sonse,  in  overturning  the  popular  faith,  were 
|iot<?iit.  This  cflo«!l  appears,  in  a  ctrtain  degree,  in  ITcpo- 
dotiis,  who,  wttli  alt  hia  natural  devoiitne&s  and  <:rGdulitT, 
ie  driven  by  hJH  own  rel1tM;tion  to  suhtrnct  something  from 
the  legemLs;  lor  inKtani^  to  n^ect  the  Btnry  of  tiie  miranri- 
tou8  labors  of  Hercules.  In  one  romarkabie  [»i£^gQ  He- 
rcxliitiu  n.'i.'ierts,  on  the  ground  iif  wIi;tL  lie  had  learned  nt 
Dudona,  lliat  tlie  ancient  Pela^^gi,  tiie  ancestors  uf  the 
Greeks,  bad  given  no  dis^inet  names  or  appellations  to  th« 
gods,  but  had  prayed  to  them  eiilleutively.  Their  uatues, 
the  bislnri;in  erroneoii'sly  thnnghl,  came  from  Kjjypt.  But 
a«  for  the  special  epitlirts  altacbeil  to  them,  and  the  funo- 

»Uwig.  L.  U.  5t.  (Riiter  and  Prellar.  Hut  FU..  p.  132.)  Tbe 
insxim  or  I^rotagomi  ia  coafiitad  by  ['Into,  in  lliu  TTita-Jrtua. 

'  For  an  ItDpartlnl  eaUmate  at  th*  infltKon;  of  lh«  SopliiM*  n|mn  Phl> 
loaoph^.  ■ee  Zeller,  PkH.  i(,  flri/diPJt.  i.  344,  seci.  The  y'tvti^  of  Mr. 
Oro(«  aro  conrutcd  \^  Vtvt.  BJaduc  ia  \iu  Sora  Udimtt»,  p.l97,iw>|. 
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lmn»  or  occupattoiut  ^•vcmll,r  attributed  to  thcru*  ->K  lhi& 
he  says,  goes  no  farther  back  than  Homer  or  Hcsiod.* 
Yet  tlie  coraparatively  recent  (late  of  this  chaogo  ap|>earf 
not  to  have  affected  the  credence  which  Herodotus  gave  t* 
th«  body  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesio<iie  system.  Id  Tbii- 
cydiilcs,  the  historical  feuliug  is  much  more  apparent 
Grecian  antiquity  la  dealt  with  in  a  calm,  judicial  ton^ 
which,  whatever  may  bo  said  of  tiio  [Kirticular  results  aiv 
rived  at,  is  in  mnrke^l  oontmst  with  the  uriquceliouiiig  ara>^ 
dulity  of  a  former  day.  There  in  a  eharacteristic  remark 
of  tlii«  great  hisloriau,  which  followii  liig  iut«re»iting  aueouiifiJ 
of  tlie  plague  at  AtJiens,  There  had  been  an  ancient  pr&*' 
diction,  so  the  old  men  said,  that  two  heavy  judgments 
won  Id  (Hime  at  once ;  n  Doric  war  without,  and  a  pesci  lence 
within,  the  wnlU.  There  had  been  a  dispute  whetlier  the 
oorroet  reading  of  the  projiliecy  wa»  Xocftn:;,  a  plague,  or  i/iAf, 
a  fuinine.  The  people  concluded  that  koift6^ — a  plague — • 
was  tlie  right  word;  "but,  in  my  judgment,"  says  Thacy- 
dldes,  "should  they  ever  again  be  engaged  in  a  Doric  war, 
Bud  a  famine  happen  at  the  mnie  time,  they  wUt  have  re- 
course with  eqnal  pmlmbility  totlie  other  interpretntinii."* 
Thuoydido*  reounU  without  comment  the  alarm  oocasioned 
in  the  army  of  Nikioa  by  au  eelipee  of  the  moon,  and  the 
consequent  delay  of  the  commander,  acting  under  the  ad- 

■  OiiTM  [Hodod  uiH  Homer]  if  tloi  fli  mui«avrrf  Bnrfm-lip  'ViXij/ai,  tat 
TOiat  6raiat  rj(  iicarriiinc  Mvref,  tnl  ti>idc  te  (i!  rtx^ai-  ^rJjfvTrr  nil  ttfta 
airOf  »iiilr"'iiTrt.—lJih.  ii.  fi3,  Grn|i!i  rTptntn  Hi'mmIoIiw  iw  hero  "rf 
cogninnx  lloineT  ui4  H*Mo<i  a»  the  iirimc  aulh«n  of  Grecian  MM 
nwpMtioiEtW  nimn  mmI  gvD(>TMioni<,  (h«  itttnbutM  tni)  agrni?,  ih* 
totmn  and  wiuvhip,  or  ch*  R"''"-''  //"f.  qf  Qretfe,  i.  4S3.  BUkciliijr 
illmirtolKM,  i.  2I>7,  n.  I''>3)  cnmiitcn  till*  a  too  oweepiiiK  juilginent  on 
the  pnrt  of  GnM,  atul  watili!  mnkc  Ilenxlonu  swribr  to  lh«  I*n«tii  tha 
work  of  "gtivintt  a  xyminctrr  Bcrf  conioliilution  lo  thv  pviHilar  creed  *ai 
duhliiR  U  In  ihe  langum^  of  pottry." 

'ifvM  ye  «I^  wort  iiXat:  ir6lif,BC  tata^a^if  &ap'*^  nvSt  tanpof  tjd 
iw/i^  }c>Af>m  Xif4r,  mird  ri  lijidf  olru;  {(«orra<, — HJat.,  li.  64- 
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vice  of  fiootheay^Ts,  to  witlidmw  bia  forces — a  delay  whicb 
contribuled  to  their  dtatructioo.  The  sileoce  of  the  histo- 
riao  muiit  be  taken  aa  vquU-alent  to  qd  explicit condemtiatiou. 
The  rcmnxks  of  Plutarch,  ia  his  life  of  Nikias,  on  this 
eveut,  are  worlliy  of  not*^.  Before  that  time,  he  says,  com- 
mon people  had  Icaruod  Umlao  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  ooca- 
sioaeil  by  an  interposition  of  the  mooQ.  AoaxagoroH  hod 
<>xptaiued  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  of  the  mooo,  also;  but 
hill  boob  wm  kept  couceuled,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  but 
few.  Heuee,  the  fright  of  the  Athenian  army  which  looked 
upoa  BOt^  su  occurreuce  as  the  prognnstio  of  great  calami- 
ties. "The  world,'' anyg  Plutarch,  "could  not  bear  that 
nataraIi*U  and  meteor-mongers,  ns  they  were  then  styled, 
filioiild  sc«ni  to  nstmiii  the  divine  [lower  hy  explaining 
away  ita  agency  into  the  operation  of  irnitional  causes  and 
aenseleas  fbroeti  acting  by  ni^ceiuity,  wtllioiit  anytiiing  of 
Provideace,  or  a  free  agojit. '  For  such  attenipte  Protago- 
ras xna  banished  ;  and  Pericles,  with  munh  ado,  procured 
the  release  o(  Auaxagumw,  tvliuti  he  was  tliruwn  into  prison. 
Nay,  Socrates,  who  never  nietldled  with  any  of  thejte  [mints, 
was,  however,  put  to  dtsith  upon  the  charge  of  philo^toplii- 
xing."  Platareh,  himmilf  a  devout  heathen  of  the  lintt 
oentnrv,  was  much  too  enlightened  not  to  perc«ive  the 
superstition  of  Nikias  and  hia  troops,  as  they  h:ul  too  much 
bnowlwlgo  to  be  disturhud  by  an  eclip*c  of  the  sun,  which 
would  hfti-o  tcrrifie«l  their  predeowtMiira.  Plutarch  here  lets 
&U  a  word  which  gives  the  real  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Socrates.  He  abjured  physical  studies  and  speculations; 
he  was  a  belkvor  in  the  gods ;  he  even  addiKxd  the  doc- 
trine of  Anaxagoraa  about  the  nun  ait  a  proof  of  the  vain 
aod  profitless  ehamctcfr  of  such  inquiries ; '  but  his  liabit 


— xxUi.  !«. 


•  Xwinpliun,  Mem.,  it,  7. 
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of  8uhjcc(ing  moral  mid  politinnl  dcmtrine  to  tho  swputiny 
of  nBasoti,  auJ  hitt  logical  fencing,  savored  of  rationalism, 
and  ofTended  the  [lopulace.  Ariclopltatips  claHsifiix}  hitn 
Willi  tlicSuphUtx;  be  was  oondflninefl  as  on«  of  the  cor- 
rnptcra  of  youth.  Comixly  took  the  8ide  of  conaervativM, 
against  the  disinter^ratiiig  tendenv/  developed  among  intel- 
leciual  men.  Jlut  the  Cointidy  tiaelf,  by  the  ridiculoiu 
aspect  iu  which  it  exhibited  tlie  diviniticii,  not  to  i^prak  of 
its  other  characteristics,  injured  tbccauw:  which  it  preleudud 
at  first  to  serve. 

Thucydides  makes  it  clear  that  the  Pcloponiiesian  war 
had  a.  £ital  iiitliit:iivc  upou  the  natloanl  religioo.  The 
bonds  of  morality  were  relaxed.  The  obligation  of  on  oath, 
the  iianctity  of  which  hail  ever  been  held  in  the  higlie»t 
revureiicc,  was  no  lunger  rcganlKd,  when  self-inttrest 
prompted  i\a  violation.  The  religion  of  Greece  fell  with 
its  liberty,  and  t-liured  in  its  political  ruiu.  "  For  the 
Gr«ek  religion,"  says  CurtiuB,  "  was  not  a  supersGosoous 
religion,  reaching  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time, 
and  inspiring  hopes  of  a  world  hereafter;  but  it  w-tw  inter- 
woven in  the  closest  vray  with  actually  existing  conditions 
and  ciroumi^tancet);  it  was  a  national  and  a  state  K-ligton, 
aud  iu  inaintonancic  was  the  condition  as  well  as  tlic  giinr> 
atity  of  the  public  wt-al.  The  national  gods  were  so  in- 
oor{H>ratud  with  the  stales  id  which  they  were  woi8hip[K>d, 
that  ihey  were  held  accountable  lor  the  ootnnion wealth, 
and,  tfaen?for(t,  the  oonQdeuce  iu  tliom  was  gone,  when  tba 
cummonwealth  entrusted  to  their  euro  wa.<  seen  to  fiill."' 
The  terrible  Gtilure  of  die  Sieiliait  exiieditiou  under  Nikias 
led  to  a  contempt  for  prophecy,  which  in  this  case  had  been 
laUified,  and  for  the  religiou<j  strictness  whiuh  had  led  to 
defeat.  Demoemcy  pmduoed  an  impatience  of  all  autho* 
rity.     Foreign  divinities  were  bntught  in,  and  a  struggle 

*  Ilfauiry  otGneoe,  liL  S& 
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ofBopfimtittou  ftml  uubclicfaroiH!,  like  tiiat  wliich  atlenJei] 
the  tUcadeoce  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  TlicnorJ'rtrwanl, 
caltivittcd  luon  rcwrbcd  to  pliiloeopbical  dutcu.'^siuu  as  a 
soarcc  of  amuacmcot  nad  isolucct  nhilc  the  common  herd 
atlherud  to  the  aociciit  rites  and  forms,  from  wbicli  tho  life 
and  spirit,  and  most  of  the  power  tlicf  liad  {xieycseed  to 
curb  the  possiorts,  aoU  to  eootbc  aad  elevate  the  soul,  had 
AtA. 


I 


The  Eomaoa  and  the  Grookfl  were  descended  iVom  a  com- 
mon ^tock,  The  rinlimcnts  of  tlicir  religion,  liko  ihe  foun- 
dations of  their  langaagc,  tlierefore,  had  been  tba  same. 
Tbuii,  in  coinmoM  witli  all  the  brandies  of  tho  Inclo-Gei^ 
manic  fiunily,  tlie  progenitors  of  bnlb  peoples  wnrtibipped  a 
god  of  Die  effulgent  benvcim,  the  Shining  One,  who  lUunders 
in  tbe  eky — Zens,  or  Jupiter.  But  :i»  tlie  Rnmanti  ditlcred 
from  tlie  Greeks,  so  tlieir  religiuiiti  development  was  osMcn- 
tittlly  diverae.  The  Greeks  were  qiilelc,  versntllo,  imnf^ina- 
tive.  Tbeir  senses  and  feelings  were  alive  to  the  inipres- 
MODS  of  ualure  iu  its  manifold  fbrmR.  The  Roman!!  lat;ked 
imagination,  and  sethetic  power;  hat  they  had  a  Bobrioty, 
a  dignity,  and  a  moral  sense,  which  we  inisn  in  the  Ilellt-nio 
cliaimoter.  The  Greeks,  moreover,  were  so  placed,  geo- 
graphically, that  their  mental  tendencies  were  Btlmiiliited 
by  a  maritime  life,  and  by  contatrL  with  tliL-  peoples  inhabit- 
ing the  tieighboriag  islands,  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  and 
Egypt.  Kow  ninch  their  religion  owetl  ia  Semitic,  and 
other  oriental  influencc.-i,  in  a  point  not  yet  determined.  Tlie 
RomatiK,  cut  off*  from  tlic  marvels  and  adventures  of  the 
sea,  and  shut  up  to  a  simple  agricnllnrnl  life,  gave  to  thnr 
religioD  DO  sneh  jxietic  cx|iunsion  as  (hat  wbich  we  find 
smaag  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  they  had  no  national  epos. 
Heroic  figures  like  Hercules,  Ulydecu  and  Jc^ueus,  are  boi^ 
rowed  from  tbc  Greeks. 
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The  Iloman  flivuiUics  were  of  different  sexes,  but  were 
oommimly  eliiltllc-ss-  Tiierc  existed  onlr  the  elements  of  a 
oosmogoay  ami  lli«igony.  The  Romans  were  alwaj's  Rreat 
foriiuili^ts.  Tiicir  worsliip  consisted  in  the  punctilious  ob- 
sorvanca  of  a  carefully  tlefitKHl  ritual.  Their  deities  have 
not  tliat  conopctcness,  timt  vivid  iiorsonnlity,  which  belongs 
to  the  gods  of  Greeoe.  There  was  a  elaas  of  beings — aa 
Genii,  Lares,  ^[alles,  Penates — wlio  did  not  of  them-snlves 
poesete  the  dimiitel  charaL-terofpersung,  but  ae<]uircdtt  only 
as  tlwy  were  identified  with  indivtdiiaU,  nations,  oicies,  and 
looililica,  or  with  definite  functions  and  occu]>aL!ona  of  men.' 
The  term  nuuien,  ik>  fre«(uenl]y  u.sed  to  denote  the  exertion 
of  power  by  a  divinity,  has  a  characteristic  vagucue^.  At 
the  dcdiratiou  of  temples,  and  on  occasions  of  public  ca- 
lamity— for  inetance,  when  an  earthquake  occurred — the 
Itomaus  cither  invoiced  the  goJit  in  coraraon,  or  attaclicd  & 
proviso  which  rendered  tlieir8Uppticatioa8ap|>licable  to  any 
god  or  goddess  who  n)i;;)it  be  atnccrncd  in  the  event. 

At  first  the  Dumber  of  giAe  whom  the  Romau-s  a<lored 
yam  small.  But  tlircc  caiLsca  eonspircd  to  multiply  llua 
number  to  ao  almost  iadefmit«  extent. '  The  fin^t  was  the 
old  cu3tom  of  evocation,  or  the  habit  of  inviting  the  divini- 
ties who  protected  the  eitios  which  they  were  bcKeging.  to 
abandon  tlicm,  and  take  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  whither 
their  wtirsliip  waa  transplanted.  To  avoid  a  aimilar  actoo 
the  part  of  their  enciaice,  tlic  Romans  in  cnrly  times  kept 
tJie  names  of  tlwir  own  pods  secreL  Secondly,  tlie  quult- 
tios  originally  luwribod  to  tlieir  divinities  were  expressed  in 
the  siihstantive,  inHlead  of  the  adjective  form ;  and  this 
g^ve  riso  to  a  throng  of  deities  extremely  abstract  in  their 
ehaniotcr,^8ucK  as  JEtjuilaB,  Clemeutia,  Salus.  Voluptas. 
Thirdly,  the  u|>[>ellationa  oftlio  gods  were  in  part  the  some 

1  See  PrcIlcT,  R/m.  Mfytlulogu,  ]>.  45. 

*  See  Bcck«r  mkI  Mar<|uaiilt.  A^n.  AU.,  Tfi.  Iv-  p-  21  Boq, 
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niiiong  llio  RoHMins  nnd  tUe  Ilaliaos,  wliilc  the  rites  of  wor- 
stiip  were  oHku  ilUeimilar.  Ilencc,  when  tlic  Italian  di- 
vinities were  traDsportcd  to  Rome,  tJiui  difforen«!  in  tlie 
modes  of  worehip  lod  to  an  entire  departure  from  the  origi- 
oal  notion  of  the  divinity.  Tliiw  Juno  w»s  worshipped 
verj  diversely  in  the  vorioii-i  Italian  towns;  and  at  Rome 
afae  WU9  worshipped  amier  different  appellations  and  fomis 
of  ritu&l.  The  Ronuin  religion,  both  ba  to  the  objeotx  of 
religfinus  homage,  and  the  e«remonied  and  institutions  of 
tb«  system,  underwent  a  vast  expansion,  in  eom|)an»Dn  with 
the  primitive  time  when  the  deitiwJ  wore  few,  and  were 
worahipped  without  Ihe  use  of  images.  Yet  the  alwlraiit 
character  of  th«  Romun  god»i,  aach  fullilling  a  corlain  fuuo 
tiott,  makes  their  religion  less  dii«liinily  removed  from 
monothdHm,  or  monism,  in  the  pantheistic  or  tlteitUic  form, 
than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

Bnt  the  Oreek  relij^ion  had  lieen  undergoing,  for  several 
o^ituriiM  before  Christ,  an  aniHtgiLmation  witli  the  lioman. 
Rome  was  early  brought  into  intercourse  with  the  old 
Qreek  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  which  at  length  were  incor- 
porates! andcr  her  rule.  In  Ihe  time  of  the  Tarqutnii,  the 
Sibylline  books,  wiiicli  explained  the  rites  proper  to  be 
prarttso]  in  exigoiicieA  not  provided  for  l>y  tlie  onlinary 
ritunl,  were  intrrMiueti]  from  Cumn.  Also,  the  worship 
of  Ajxdlfi  w;ifi  bmnght  from  this  oldest  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments, and  acquired  a  constantly  increasing  influence  until 
at  lenj^th  this  Greek  gn<l,  whose  healing  [lower  was  suppiacd 
to  go  forth  upon  the  body  and  the  Kptrit,  roreivctl  honoFB 
teoond  only  to  tlione  paid  to  Jupiter.  In  early  times,  the 
Romans  had  resorted  to  tho  orucic  at  I)el]>hi  for  counsel ; 
and  afler  tl)o  capture  of  Veil,  they  sent  thtro  a  votive  of- 
fering Revx^nining  lite  Greeks  as  kinsmen,  and  identifying 
tlic  Helleaie  divinities  with  their  own,  they  inoorporated 
into  their  creed  the  myths  aud  legends  of  the  Greek  my- 
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tholog;^,  aod,  tnort-  anil  man,  clcm<?i)t>it  of  the  riiltas 
Hateil  witli  lliem.  Thiii  lusion  wvnt  mi  at  a  rapUl  jiece  in 
the  l\Fo  or  throe  oenturiw  that  immediately  preootlod  tJio 
Clirjstiau  era.  To  inaUe  the  niatter  wuoie,  it  was  only  t)ie 
shell  of  the  old  (ireek  religion  tlint  tlie  Romans  received. 
Losing  tlieir  own  religiou,  they  nxwivod  uotUiug  real  iii 
exchange  for  it.  The  bollour,  unbelieving  spirit  of  the 
last  age  of  tlic  Republic  was  a  verification  of  Catu's  pre- 
diction, that  when  tliat  nux  gave  IComi:  it:i  Icttem,  it  won  Id 
corrupt  all  things. '  Other  causes  coospired  to  (ludenuiue 
and  degnwtt;  tbc  Ruiuoii  religion.  The  triumph  of  tlic 
Plebeians  broke  up  tiic  thencratical  and  patriarchal  spirit 
tbat  had  prevailed  in  the  coniuiunity  uf  Htunniis  uni) 
bines  which  had  gn>wn  up  on  (lie  Uiitks  of  the  Tiber.  Re- 
ligion, like  the  statv,  imbibed  a  auculur,  worldly  HpiriL 
The  decay  and  fall  of  the  liouian  religion  date  from  the 
second  Punic  war;  fur  up  to  this  time  the  Helleuizing  i»- 
fiuenoc  had  been  ke]A  within  bounds,  and  tlic  simple, 
austere  type  of  the  national  cuUus  had  not  bc«a  given  up- 
From  this  time,  foreign  rites,  which  had  been  repugnant 
to  the  fcclingit  of  Jbrmcr  generations,  pushed  into  Italy  and 
Roui«,  in  spite  of  the  resi.'^lanee  «f  the  better  ela«4  of  cili- 
w*n.s.  The  (iiltivntixl  cIh^r,  having  cnught  the  skeptieal 
spirit  from  the  Greeks,  t«nie  at  last  to  the  i>oiut  of  i-egard- 
ing  the  Fstiibli-tlKKl  religion  as  a  niifs^ary  part  of  the  civil 
onnstitution,  as  iudispeiisable  and  valuable  fur  the  vulgar, 
but  aa  entitled  to  no  cralciiec.  Ennin.>(,  who  wan  Itom 
239  B.  c,  to  whom  tlw  R^imuDH  Iwiked  up  a^  tite  fatlier 
of  tlieir  literature,  moile  his  countrymen  nM|iminled  with 
the  titeory  of  Kiictnerus  ;  and  this  gained  many  adbercnlS, 
The  Roman  liteniture,  frum  the  Stan,  w:is  the  virtual  ally 
of  ihe  skeptical  tendency.  The  introduction  (^  tiic  Greek 
stage  gave  a  fiiiiithing  stroke  to  the  separation  of  the  liter- 
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aiy  mid  cjilii-liUtwd  class  from  tUe  jxipular  creetL  The 
KpKseaCatious  ia  tJie  tlicatrv  proacnted  tiie  old  niylhology 
ill  the  cltamwnstio  features  wKidi  reudcrcd  it  absunl  and 
ioercdible  in  the  eyea  of  tliiaking  men.  Tlie  prieste,  in- 
fttcad  of  being  clioecn  by  their  own  body,  woo-  (-Ir^wI  liy 
tKe  ppopb.  Tha  spiritual  offices  l)«aiue  entirely  secu- 
larized, They  vrcra  filled  by  wealthy  aud  ambitioiut  citi- 
zens, who  Wfiot  tlirougli  the  prcserib<.>d  ceremonies,  as  a 
tnutUT  uf  oificiul  routine,  with  iin  outward  deooriini,  bat 
without  the  snuillest  df^rcc  of  faith  or  sincerity.  The  two 
mmu  eauses  of  tii«  duwiifiill  i>f  the  old  Romnn  fitith  were, 
first,  the  infliicnoc  of  the  skopliml  ^{M.>L*u!atioat3  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  ttecondly,  the  politieul  elmngn;  whioh  robbed 
iastitrJ  pers-tiingt'S  of  all  the  Banc-tity  which  had  pt^ 
ly  attached  to  tliem. 
The  dcifieatioii  of  Urn  Emp^i-om  was  a  Kuitahio  climax  (o 
the  progressive  df^nwlution  of  the  religinn  of  Rome.  lu 
oriental  countriett,  kitiga  had  roxiived  diviiia  honors,  under 
the  Kka^  pro|^>er  to  di:*|M>tigni,  thiit  their  power  emanates 
directly  (roni  heaven.  Thu  hero-worship  with  which  the 
Greekii  and  Romans  were  familiar,  the  belief  in  demons, 
an  onler  of  divinities  ci>ni!crm-d  dii'L'elly  with  the  world, 
and  tlie  old  Roinnn  notion  of  genii,  repn>sinitntives  of  the 
god:^  iiitermetliate  beings,  exercising  n  divine  guardianship 
and  prfit«€tion  on  earth,  prepared  the  miiid»  of  men  for 
thifi  last  act  of  servility,  the  apotiieosis  of  their  eurthly 
rulers.  Just  nx  every  individual  was  tJmtight  to  have  his 
g^niiM  who  attcndwl  him  invisihly  from  his  birth  through 
life,  wi  there  was  a  Genius  Publieiis— the  guardian  of  the 
.State — whose  statue  stood  in  the  f  jrum.  Religious  honors 
had  been  paid  to  frenii;  e;*[>ecially  were  there  ceremonies 
of  this  kind  on  the  birth-doYs  of  friends,  or  of  individuaU 
held  in  honor.  Honis^  rcndere<I  to  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor  was,  therefore,  natural  to  the  Romans.     It  was  a 
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eliort  step  to  I'lpiitify  the  gen iiis  with  the  Kmporor's  o%vn ' 
person.  AugU)§ltu,  aiitl  tliu  Emperors  afler  bJta,  st  ttieir 
death  were  coiisecmted — canonized,  as  it  wore— or  rniiWHl 
ti3  tlie  rank  of  immortals  who  were  untitled  to  dlviiie 
honore,  Ryu  vote  nfthc  Semite,  followed  by  solemn  rere* 
monies,  they  were  eiitliroiied  among  tlie  gods.  An  eagle, 
let  loo^ie  from  the  fuiienil  pile,  and  Hying  iipvmrd,  .symlmU 
ixed  the  accent  uf  tlie  rleceaset)  to  Llie  skie^.  A  Senator 
wlio  swore  that  lie  saw  Auguatn-s,  on  tlie  ocmiion  of  his 
couMcrntion,  mount  to  heaven,  jn^t  as  liomulus  w&9  sup- 
|K»i:i[  to  luive  natcnded,  wM  rewarded  by  Liviu  with  a 
gift  of  money.  Divine  honors  begnn  to  be  rendei'ed 
to  Julius  Oilier  (luring  hi»  life-time.  Hisi  birth-day 
and  bis  victoriefl  were  mmmcmnrateil  with  religionn 
Bcrviixa,  a  inonlli  tvas  -lanieil  for  liiiii,  liii^  bust  wiis  wor- 
abippcd  in  the  temple.  After  hia  death,  saeriliees  were 
oflere<l  up  to  him  upon  the  altar.  He  was  made  a  god, 
and  wciil  by  the  iwrac  of  Diviis  Julius.  The  some  kind  of 
ailnlation  was  paid  in  Ini^er  measure  Ui  Augustus.  A 
ratiUitudc  of  nltim  and  temples  arose  in  hU  honor  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  Kumau  world.  iui|)eoiu[ly  in  Gre«<«  and  in  the 
East,  where  the  spirit  of  syeophaney  was  most  rife,  did  llie 
new  cnltuH  i^pi-cad.  Other  memUta^  of  llie  imi>erial  family, 
noiaen  an  well  as  men,  received  n  like  deili(«tion.  The 
basest  lyraiitjs  like  Nero  and  Commodu^  were  enthroned 
Its  objects  of  religious  wondiip.  To  this  depth  of  degrndn* 
tion  the  Roman  religion  liad^urik.  The  worship  of  ^avage 
human  tyrants  wa.4  re(|uirc<l  by  law.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  the  dptrit  whieh  prompted  ihe  Seaate,  ms  Tacitus  bit- 
terly narratoi,  to  decree  offerings  at  the  temples  on  account 
of  brulal  mnrders  perpetrated,  by  the  ortlers  of  Nero.' 
A  deep  sense  of  juHti<£  iind  of  the  obligntions  of  law,  ^Tn3 
untJve  to  the  Buniao  mind.     Hcnoe  there  bad   beea  a 
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«)1einn  faith  in  a  moral  government  ol  ttic  world.  i'lMi 
TroJBDs  ID  Virgil  gave  utl«nuioe  to  the  sound  llouiaa 
feeling,  wlicti  thej-  enforced  their  appeal  for  hospitality 
with  the  word* : — 

"SigmiH  liumBDum,  et  raorulia  (euinilin  arma, 
Atii()er3t«  deoa  nicuona  Auidi  abjuc  ncfunili." 

^Kn-  i.  MH.&44.  ' 

The  piinwliinciitof  evil-docre  was  fiurc»  whatever  might 
be  true  of  the  rcwurdfl  of  the  virtuous.  Tliesf,  tbe  Greeks 
too  hud  felt,  were  less  certain  titan  the  ]x>imlcics  of  wrong. 
Tauttusgoesso  forostoeonsidcritprovcd  byexpericuoetliat 
the  gods  nrc  not  oortcenied  about  the  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent, but  only  about  the  punt»)iniciit  of  the  guilty.'  Tlie 
power  of  conttrienceismanifesfiHl  in  numerous exaiuploa  ;  &» 
m  what  the  same  hiBtorian  nayn  of  the  angiti.><h  nf  Tiberius.  * 
"We  talk,"  saya  Oicem,  "  as  if  all  tlie  niis&ries  of  man 
wre  comprehended  in  di'nth,  pain  of  body,  sorrow  of  mind, 
or  judicial  puntKhnient;  wlii<--b  I  ^rant  aru  calamitous  acci- 
denlfl  that  have  bcfiillcn  many  good  moo  ;  but  the  sting  of 
oOR^denoe,  tbt!  remorvo  of  guiti,  is  in  itself  tho  greattwb 
e\-il,  even  exclusive  of  the  external  puniHhiiLOntjt  tlint 
attend  iL"  *  But  Cirero  expressed  the  fi-nr  that  the  Ins** 
of  religious  faith  would  »o  weaken  conwieu<->;  as  to  na\t  ttia 
foundations  of  ctlncal  juKtice  between  man  and  man.* 

Tha  Roman  statesmen  and  ifdiolnnt,  in  the  age  when 

'"Butirnifii&ilkniid  v&raof  men,  ye  witnlly  wt  nl  nniight. 
YetdMm  lhcUwii)uivoinciti«r/»tin  or  good  aad  evil  wmDght." 
*H1«.  I.  4.  3.  ■  Ann.  ri.  «■ 

*  Mi>n«,  suf  dtrlorc  vfvpnrit,  nul  liictu  sniml,  ant  ofTt^niinnt^  juijieil, 
homtriiitii  m>*«riiL<  pottilminiui;  qiin  futcHir  humanii  tHtf,  rt  multin  boiiia 
Tiri"niT-»!L-».':  nnt-Ii-ri.^  wl  pipnn  irNiin,  H  iinflt-r  eiw  evvniUH  cjiil  m- 
qunlEiT,  per  «*•  ifiu  mHxima  «t.— Iv  Lcgilmx,  ii.  18. 

*  At<inc  liaad  •cio  nn,  pivutc  ailrmiiK  Dltw  mililnU,  fidn  vtiani.  ct 
Kicii^v  tiiiniani  ri-tntm.  I'C  unn  i>xcdlonlii»iiiiB  virltiH,  jiititilm,  lolUlur. 
— Dw  Nal.  I>c«niHt,  i.  2. 
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Christianity  was  introduced,  looked  on  the  popular  religion 
as  a  political  neociiaity,  ami  dtill'nded,  an  well  as  practiced, 
the  "  piom  fraud  "  in  dealing  with  the  multitudo  on  this 
Bubject.  Varro,  a  contemporary  and  iQtimat«  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  ntllcd  by  him  the  most  acute  and  IcaruRd  of 
men,  iu  his  great  work,  the  AntiquUiex,  entered  very  iUlly 
into  tlie  histcir}*  and  dpsrriptton  of  the  Roman  n>licpon. 
Augiutine,  who  rc-cxihors  the  taudatiun  whic-U  Cicero  be-^ 
stows  on  his  enidition  and  e(>(iten6»i,  gives  nn  accMiiint  otA 
tiis  hook,  with  copious  extracts.  *  Varro  dib-tinguishnl  | 
ttiree  kindii  nf  religion,  "  lafjihlcnf,  which  the  poet-*  cliinfly 
use;  ph^gieal,  which  thephiluMtjthL-rx  uae;  iind  ciVi/,  wliich 
peoples  uitc."  He  did  not  Kruple  to  comment  on  thflr] 
unworthy  and  aWurd  character  of  myths  :ii»d  legeiKU 
of  the  popular  fuith.  lie  went  as  far  as  he  could; 
Augustine  says,  as  fur  03  "  he  dared,""  iu  this  direction. 
The  second  kind  of  theology,  the  nutunil  phi  It^ophy 
in  ita  variouM  Hch(Mil»,  he  describes  without  censure. 
\Vhatcver  sects  it  may  give  riM  to,  it  li;nda  no  cre- 
dence to  Giblcu.  Civil  theology  is  that  which  the  state  J 
ordains,  the  worship  which  the  laivs  pifscribe.  This  is 
dnwrilicd  by  Varm  in  ull  its  luiuute  ramifications.  By 
this  system  citizens  are  to  abide.  Yet,  as  Augustine  shows,  j 
the  contwits  of  tJic  legal  religion  are,  to  a  large  cxtcnt^i 
identical  with  those  of  iho  religion  of  the  theatre,  as  Varro 
aptly  dceignatce  die  vulgar  faith.  Ohjvctiona  that  Mo 
against  the  one  are  equally  \'alid  against  the  other.  Varro 
himself,  in  common  with  many  others,  bctlevcil  in  one 
deity,  rm  impersonal  spirit  immanent  in  the  world,  and  nut 
separable  from  it.  Scholars  like  him,  Aiignstino  truly 
observes,  act  forth,  side  by  side,  llie  fabulous  aud  the  civil 
system  of  religion.  TIte  "  fbrtnor  they  dareil  to  rrjcrt,  (be 
latter  they  dared  not;  the  former  they  net  forth  to  be  oen- 

•  Vt  Ctv.  Dei,  Ljb.  riL 
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sured,  *Ii«  latter  they  BhowwJ  to  be  very  like  it;  not  that 
it  might  be  clioxcn  to  be  lielJ  in  prfrcreno:  to  Iliu  other, 
fiul  that  it  iniglit  be  understood  to  be  worthy  of  iwing  re- 
jected together  with  JL"  Seneca,  who  was  bom  a  veatury 
after  tlic  birth  of  Varro,  avowed  in  the  plainest  trmis  hU 
oititempt  for  tbc  civil  theology.  His  expresf»iona  on  this 
subject  we  owe  also  to  Augustine,  aa  the  work  on  Super- 
etition,  from  wbifh  they  are  cit«d,  is  not  extant. '  Of  the 
ritct  api>oiotcd  by  law,  Scaeca  says:  "All  which  thing*  a 
viae  man  will  ob^un-o  as  being  coi^imanded  by  the  Inws, 
but  uut  a^  being  pleasing  to  tho  gods.''  "And  what  of 
UiH,  that  wo  unite  the  gods  io  tnarniigc,  and  thut  not  even 
naturally,  for  wc  join  brothers  and  sisters?  Vfo  many 
Bollona  to  Man*,  Venus  lo  Vulain,  SftlaHa  to  Neptune, 
Some  of  thcni  wc  Igavo  untnarric«I,  9s  though  there  wore 
no  mutch  for  thf^m,  which  iti  surely  needleu,  especially 
when  there  arc  corfain  unmarried  yoddcsscs,  as  Poptiloiiia, 
or  Fulgnra,  or  tlie  gmhlms  Kuminn,  for  whom  I  am  not 
aittoiiiahed  that  suitors  have  been  wanting."  To  this  Se- 
neca add.>i:  "all  that  ignoble  ral»bl«  of  gods  which  the  ku- 
perstition  of  ages  luis  hi:-uj>od  up,  wc  shull  adoru  in  auoh  a 
way  aa  to  r^^momber  tlrnt  tlieir  worship  belongs  nithiT  to 
custom  than  to  reality."  The  writings  of  Cicero  arc  fniit* 
ful  in  illuritraliorM  of  the  [ircvatfiit  Hk«'plirist;i.  lie  twice 
refers  to  the  wittidam  of  Cato,  who  said,  that  he  did  not  see 
bow  the  sootJiaaycrs  could  avoid  laughing  each  other  in 
•tha  &oe.  lu  Cioero'e  treatise  de  Ntttnra  Dwncm,  Cotta, 
I  who  Is  introduced  ns  one  of  the  interlocutors,  an  orator  and 
|ls8gi8trate  of  eminent  standing,  dliitinguishcs  in  himwlf 
Ithe  diameter  of  a  philoMophcr,  and  that  of  a  prieet.  31c 
pays,  that  before  inquiring  into  tlic  nature  of  the  gods,  it  is 
fbest  (o  iuquiro  whether  there  are  gods  or  not;  and  on  this 
[.point  he  says:  "It  would  be  dangcroua,  I  believe,  to  take 

'  Ih  CiT.  Dei,  Lib.  tL 
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the  negative  side  before  a  public  auditory  (iu  oondonc); 
but  it  is  vety  saiQ  in  n  conference  of  this  kiutl  and  in  ttiis 
corapftny."'  In  tlie  first  of  the  Tuseuluu  Discuasioiis  occurs 
tlie  dialogue  lietwecn  ^^,  wliieh  sinndit  either  for  MarcuB, 
or  Magister,  and  his  Auditor :  "M.  T«U  me,  I  bcaeocli 
you,  are  you  afraid  of  the  threu-headed  Cerberus  io  the 
eludes  below,  and  the  roaring  wavea  of  CwytuK,  and  the 
|ta»t»ge  liver  Acheron,  and  TautaliLs,  <fX|iiring  with  tluKt, 
while  the  water  touches  his  chiu,  and  8i»y{>luis 

"  Wlio  aweato  willi  aniuoutt  tnil  in  vun 
Tl)«'  iitvvpy  Miiniinit  of  ilie  mount  tu  guin." 

Pcrliapw,  too,  you  Jruad  the  ine.vpmLlc  judget,  MiiioH  and 
Kliaddinnnthus;  before  whom  neither  [j.  Craeeua  nor  M. 
Antoniiis  ota  dclend  you  ;  and  wlicre,  muec  i\w  vauiK  Mm 
Wforc  Grecian  jndses,  you  will  not  even  be  able  to  employ 
Demostliencs ;  but  you  must  plead  for  yourself  before  a 
vor^'  grcut  assembly.  Th«c  things,  pcriia]**,  you  dread, 
and,  therefore,  look  on  deatli  as  nn  eternal  evil,  A.  Do 
you  take  tuc  to  be  so  iuilK-eilc  as  to  give  cre<lit  to  such 
things?  M.  What?  Do  you  not  believe  Ihem  ?  A. 
Not  in  the  IcftHt.  M.  T  am  sorry  to  Iioar  that,  A.  Whv, 
I  be^?  M.  Becnuse  I  H>uld  have  lieen  very  elixjnent  in 
Speaking  against  them."  *     Tbuec  who  arc  fitmiliar  with 

'  QuKrilnrpriraiint  inc*<iuitMi!uoc,  <|DiFcat  ■]eDalur»l>coniin,  bJiiIqc 
Pot.  nevne  «int.  OIIBcile  vc*  ncipint,  civdo,  *i  in  miiduiK!  cjinvmliir', 
pcil  inbvyuiimodiecroioncctwinwj^w  fiwllliiiniin. — D*  .Vol.  lif^ruat  i.22. 

'  H.  Wc,  qiHWO,  oiim  II?  ilia  lemml?  TriMfii  npml  Inktitt  d-rbcraiF 
Ooejfi  frcoailns?  travocnio  AchcviiiiiuY 

•  Mcnio  lainiiiiaiu  a<|iuim  nttingciu  cnecloii  •iti,' 
Tuiulnis  tuni  illiid  i|uod, 

'SifiphiM  versal 
Sbzuih  miilatii  iilUndo  ncque  prolidi  hiltitn,' 

IbmuM!  Miam  tnciDniluloii  jiidlcm  Mincw  W  ithitilamnnlhiui  T  apiitl 
quOT  IKC  h:  L.  Cni-«i»<  dc-ft-iMtrt,  n«f  M.  Antoniiii ;  noc,  iiiioniniti  njxid 
QnncMjudkamaKCtur,  puKriaiidhilN:rvl>eiu<j«ilicncn;  liU  ipN  pro  to 
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Sollnst  may  nxrall  tlie  an.'ouiit  wliifli  Iiu  gWon  uf  lUe  dubate 
ia  tlie  Romnn  Semite  on  llic  qticstion  how  Catiliue  should 
be  puolsliec].  Julius  Ca:«tir  oppoiBLxl  tliv  iiiQ'icttoii  o(  cupi- 
tiil  punUbmoiit,  on  till!  ground  ihat  deatli  jtiiu  an  pml  to 
p:iit)^fiiiiue  beyond  it  there  is  no  room  cither  for  anguish  or 
joy,'  Both  Ctilo  and  Cicero,  iii  tlicir  aptfclies,  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  retrihiition  ns  an  opinion  held  by  the 
ancicute,  wilhotit  nttempting  to  defend  it. 

It  must  be  observed  tliat  fikepticism  frequently  did  not 
rtop  sliort  iritU  tlio  deuiul  of  thu  uiyLliical  divinities,  and 
of  the  fablis  relating  to  them.  It  cxlpiided  to  the  foiiiida- 
tiotts  of  natural  religion,  thu  truth  of  the  bcin};  uf  God  and 
of  a  Providence  The  sneer  of  Pilate — what  is  Truth  ? — 
exjprtwjti^  a  pn-vulent  feeling  of  cultivated  men,  that  thu 
ultempl  to  aad-rtuin  anylliing  wrtitin  on  thcec  thiuj^s  In 
rain — the  fit  purMiit  of  visionaries.  There  were  Ilioso  who 
lingled  with  their  scorn  for  the  popular  credulity  the 
cknowlcdgmciit  of  one  God,  whom,  however,  they  6trippo<l 
of  personal  attributes.  It  was  a  sort  of  material Istic  V»n- 
tlm^m.  The  chler  Pltiiy,  whatever  may  be  his  defects  a» 
a  naturatiiil,  and  however  inferior  his  work  timy  l>e  to  kin- 
dred wrilinj^  of  ArUlotlo,  woh  not  only  a  imin  of  unex- 
ampled industry,  but  also  of  a.  vigomus  understanding. 
Xvar  the  beginning  of  his  Natural  History,  he  devuteH  a 
iptcr  to  the  nubjeet  of  "  Gwl."  "  Whatever  Go<I  bo,"  he 
eeyt^  "  if  there  be  any  other  God  [ttiun  the  world],  and 
whcre\'er  he  existjt,  he  is  all  sense,  all  sight,  nil  Iienring, 
all  life  [totiiH  aiiiuiie]  all  rniml  [totuH  aninii],  and  all 
vitbin  liintsvlf"'     He  usierts  the  fully  of  believing  in 

«ril  mxinm  coroas  ruin  dimxIiL  Ilin;  fnrUunc  niettiut,  rt  iildmi 
nwTtMD  Poniwfl  vfir  Hpm|>itfniiiTn  muliim.  Vf  A.  Artonnc  mp  ilfiiraro 
eenMt,  ul  ixln  ntw  crcbm?  M.  An  tii  lure  nnn  ciwlui?  A.  .Minimc 
raa  M>  Mnk  hennilc  imrria-  A. Cur,  iiiiii-«i.  M.tjmadiM'rtiucafie 
Q,  >4  cnnim  inln  iliccriin,  Tu*cl-  K  v.  vi. 
>  SfcUoM,  m-cbH.  '  Hu.  Hirt.,  U.  6. 
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nrtuea,  a:ta  viwa,  and  even  per-" 
aonifK-d  iltscn^eH,  ami  in  the  niurmgi^,  ([iiarrrls,  roil)li?s,  and 
crimes  whinh  are  asf:nl>e<l  to  divinities.  The  il<a(itaUii)ii 
of  men  is  tlif  bfwt  kind  of  \vor3hi|),  "  But,''  hv  pnx.vt'(l3 
to  say,  "  it  h  ri<ii<niloiis  to  BUppO!«?,  that  (he  great  head  of 
111!  things,  Mv-hutover  it  b«,  fnys  any  rcgunl  to  human  af- 
fiiirs.  Can  we  bpllevo — or  ruthcr  can  there  be  any  dmilit, 
that  it  ia  not  polluted  by  tacb  a  dUc^;^ccuhIc  und  cuiiipli- 
catcd  oflioe  ?''  It  is  dillBcuIt  to  (IctermiQc,  he  thinks, 
vhich  opinion,  that  which  admits  a  divine  agency  vt'nh 
rcforeiiw  to  human  affairs,  or  tlio  utter  denial  of  it,  h 
DKwt  advantaj^Dous,  so  multiplied  and  foolinh  arc  thi>  ex- 
(ravHganoes  of  Riipprstition.  Our  skeplicisni  pospcuting  fJod 
is  inereaeed  hy  tlio  deifiwiLiou  of  Koriune,  who  hiw  becvMiie 
the  most  ]iopiiIar  of  divinititst,  "  whom  every  one  invokes." 
"  We  are  so  much  in  the  puwet-  of  cbano*,  lliat  uhnnco  it- 
self in  eonniilerotl  sa  n  Gmt,  and  the  exiittenee  of  Go<]  be- 
coni«4  doubtful."  "Thcr«are  other*,"  Pliuy  goes  on  to 
ol><H>rve,  "  who  rejpct  tluii  principle,  and  a-isign  events  tu 
the  influence  of  the  star*,  and  to  the  laws  of  our  nativity  ; 
t\tcy  Kuppo^w  that  Gml,  onec  for  nil,  issues  His  decrees,  and 
never  afterwards  interferes.  Thia  opinion  begins  to  gain 
ground,  and  both  tiie  Irarncd  aiid  nrdmmetl  vulgar  arc 
fiilling  into  it.  Henoe  we  have  tliu  adinonilions  of  tliunder, 
the  warnings  of  oranics,  the  prcttictions  of  ftootht-ayerf,  and 
tilings  too  trifling  to  l>c  mentioned,  a.^  ^neezln^  and  stumb- 
ling with  the  feet,  reckonwl  among  omeoH.  The  late  Em- 
peror Augustus  rclaten  that  he  put  the  IvH  shoe  on  the 
wmn<r  foot,  the  fhiy  when  he  waa  ncsir  beinp;  a(«aultc(i  by 
his  soldier*."'  "  Suoh  things  as  lh<'w,"  cmcludes  Fliny. 
*'«o  emlarni'M  improvident  niirtals,  that  amonji  all  of  ihem 
this  ahmc  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  more  proud  or 
more  nrrettJictl  lliaii  man."  The  lower  animals  novop 
think  about  glorj-,  or  money,  or  ambition,  and,  above  all, 
they  never  reflect  on  death. 
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ticism,  iu  the  absence  of  a  ruling  amie,  such  aa 
iiDS  an  ettoteriti  6)'stcm  in  Oriuntxi]  aiuatrics,  ix>uld 
noi  be  fioafiiied  to  ofliciiiU  aiul  educated  perfiotifi.  It  tuusb 
betni;'  its  existcr»w,  uaU  to  some  extent  cuiauiiiiiiontc  itself 
to  oll>cr  classea,  in  the  stir  and  ferment  of  Grtewi-Iiomaa 
eodct^r-  To  what  extcot  hm)  the  loavcn  of  unbelief  tliiis 
worked  its  vray  do^mward  into  the  lower  ranks  of  eociel^  ? 
Thi8  tit  a  question  <)iflieiilt  to  answer.  Undniibtetlly  there 
is  a  atrikin);  contrast  l>otweGti  llie  i  in  predion  mude  by  (ho 
literature,  which  ifflecis  tJie  tone  of  the  ciiltivntecl  rlns*, 
and  that  jinfcltK-ed  by  tli(>  M'ptilehrul  and  votive  iii)~eri|)- 
tJODS  which  emnnaic  from  all  onlers  of  men,'  If  there  !>e 
tlw  spiril  of  iuundulity  in  the  one,  tlierc  h,  on  llic  wliolo, 
ID  fh«  other,  the  man i testation  of  an  iiiitjuestioniiig  fititli. 
Yet,  esiR-cially  at  tlw  close  of  tUo  Ri-ptibiicaa  era,  and 
[nrior  to  the  rneonstrnction  of  society  under  the  Kni]>ftror9, 
ffbepLietim  had  widely  spread.  SuperBtitluii  followed  in 
the  wake  of  inSdelity  as  itn  natural  companion.  The 
void  left  in  tlie  soul  by  the  departure  of  the  old  faith  was 
filled  by  new  objects  of  belief,  orten  more  degmdctl  than 
Um:  old,  which  rushed  in  (o  fill  it«  pltice,  Tfie  cugeriKas 
of  li'imaos  for  foreign  ritee,  as  the  cultus  of  IsIs  and  Sera- 
pis,  which  vfns  partly  due  to  this  rauw,  prc^'niled  in  npite 
of  efforts  aX  Irgal  suppression.  Devotional  pr.v.iiei'S  and 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  olil  Itomnnit  would  Imve  denpisfn], 
vere  imported  from  the  Kest,  and  came  into  vogue.  Ma- 
gicians, son^criTs,  and  necromancers,  swarmed  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  drove  a  liK-rotive  imdc.  They 
stood  in  the  path  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  as 
we  sec  Id  the  book  of  Acts,  and  in  the  early  Futhcns.  At 
tbe  same  time,  a  conaciou^nees,  voc^ue  uikI  undelim-d  it 
niigbtbc.  tiat  1  he  old  religii>n  w;id  gradually  (osing  gniuni 
imparted  a  liioatieal  tinge  to  the  straggica  that  were  made 

'8m  FriedlftDilvr,  <S*ttengeiehUIUe  Jbra.,  iii.  -123,  HI. 


to  iiptinl<l  it.      It  was  the  bitteriieja  lliat  atlGrid'*  (lie  defence , 
of  a  slnlciiig  cause  wliicli  ii  k(>[>t  fro:ii  tlownfall  hy  artifi< 
cial  props. 

The  tuiminoft  anil  extnn*agances  of  superstition  are  de- 
picted by  Philarch,  in  his  fiimoHS  E«say  on  tills  auhjoct. 
Plutarch,  unlike  Pliny,  was  u  religious  miin.  By  means 
of  hi^  Platonic  eclecticism,  liecoiild  bplit've  In  one  »iiprt;irio 
Deity,  nm]  yet  RntI  ruuiu  for  gucls  and  demons  In  tlic  ca- 
pacity of  mihirdinate  agcntft.  The  tract,  fo  which  wo  refer, 
openii  by  affirming  timt  from  our  igiiorance  of  divine  things 
tlicrc  flow  out  two  strcnnw;  "whereof  the  one  in  harsh  and 
cofirsp  tempera,  as  in  dry  and  stuhlKirn  soilrt,  prixliiciia 
atheism,  and  the  other  in  the  more  tender  and  flexible,  aa 
in  moict  and  yielding  gi-ounds,  produws  supcrstilion." 
Su|>erstitiou  has  one  disadvantage  compared  with  athcisat, 
that  the  latter  is  not  Attended  with  any  pnssioi)  or  pcrlur- 
batiOQ  of  mind.  Its  efleot  is  rather  frigidity  and  indiOl-r- 
eDce.  The  superstitious  man  is  under  the  ditatracting  in- 
fluence of  foar,  and  of  a  sort  of  fear  that  is  attended  with  the 
drea<I  of  everything.  It  haunts  hira  everj-whcre,  «'hcthcr 
lie  is  Ktrakc  or  a^ileep,  on  the  land  or  the  sea.  He  fltc£  to 
the  next  foitune-tuller,  or  va^^rant  interpreter  ofdroflms. 
He  cnnnot  use  his  rea-<on  when  awabe,  nor  dismiss  his  foara 
when  asleep.  Dreading  the  di  vino  government  as  an  in- 
exorable and  im[)lacable  tyranny,  he  in  yet  unable  to  escape 
from  it«  prcscnec.  He  qnivore  at  his  prcecrvers  and  benign 
benefaclors.  Even  at  the  altars,  lo  which  men  betake 
tbeniKclvefl  to  revive  their  eonrage,  he  L*  full  of  trembling. 
'Ilie  atheist  in  blind,  or  seen  amiss,  but  he  in  nob  eubject  to 
a  frightful  pa«sion.  He  sees  not  the  gods  at  all,  while  tha 
superstitious  man  mistakes  "  their  benignity  for  terror, 
their  paternal  afTcelion  for  tyranny,  their  provideneo  for 
cruelly,  and  their  frank  siniplifity  for  savagenoas  and  bru- 
tality."    Afraid  of  the  gods,  ho  etill  fowna  upon  tiiem, 
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ftod  runsaflor  them.  He  reviles  hicuscU'iu  ud  object  nf 
dctwtiititvn  to  heaven.  "Go*!,"  Buys  Pliitapcli,  "  is  the  brave 
rauiiB  hope,  anil  not  the  coward's  oxcuiw."  Trust  iu  him 
is  ioajuration  to  valor.  A  raitii  woiiUI  rntlicr  have  hi<)  ex- 
istCDiw  riciiied  altogt'tlier,  ttisti  to  be  thuiight  of  m  vin- 
dictive, fickle  and  uustable.  It  is  the  foui  aiu)  «>ii>ielefis 
wcoeaam  of  superstition  that  brvad  utheisia  ia  the  beliolder.s. 
We  idinuld  flee  from  Hupenslition,  yet  not  raslily,  "  un  peoplo 
run  frorn  the  incursions  of  robbei's  or  from  fire,  and  fall 
intu  bewildered  sad  uittruddea  patiis  fall  of  piU  and  preci- 
pices. For  so  Borne,  while  they  would  avoid  sujierstitton, 
leap  o^-er  tlic  golden  meaa  of  true  piety  into  the  harsh  and 
coarse  extreme  of  athmni."  ' 

Plutarch  ia  one  of  the  carliott  representatives  of  that 
niovenicnt  which  aimed  to  fiad  a  via  media  bctwec-u  atijier- 
elition  and  unlx-Iief,  and  to  rerttnstnict  pagnnisin  by  placing 
UDilcr  it  a  rooiiuUicistie,  or  imntlieistic  faundation.  A  be- 
liever himself  in  the  unity  and  personality  of  OotI,  he  ex- 
plained wlmt  vfoa  repulsive  in  the  mythological  talcs  by  the 
snppofiition  of  inferior  dcmonti,  Co  whom  raticli  that  had 
been  attributed  to  the  superior  divinities  was  a'M^ribod.  Ia 
the  second  and  third  ccnlurieA,  thi»  general  philoiiophical 
movement,  whidi  aimed  at  the  rc^uc  and  clcvatiou  of  the 
popular  faith,  scH^ured  many  adherents  among  the  edai>atcd 
heathen,  and  assume«l  tlic  form  of  a  reaction  against  the 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Augtistus  had  undertaken  religious  reforms  as  a  jwirt  of 
his  general  schcraft  for  the  rcno^'ation  of  soeiety  and  the 
watoration  of  onh-r.  His  efforts  were  naturally  directed  in 
the  main  towards  the  r<>-<8tJiblit«hinent  nf  religious  ob- 
Mrvanccs.  If  thi?  movrment  gained  little  sympnthy  in 
that  frivolous  and  skeptiwil  society,  thuro  were  sume,  of 
whom  Virgil  may  i<tand  an  au  exaaiple,  of  a  graver  and 

■DeSuperatiL,  1,3,  8,14. 


mora  .spriniis  turn,  who  Hinnerply  desired  to  infuse  a  fresh 
life  into  lli«  ancient  furnis.  Iii  ihe  gt<coiui  <i«ntury,  tUe  in- 
iluunc%  of  pliilawpli)',  wlilc;li  inculcntcd  in  Home  form  tlie 
divine  utiiCy,  and  tlie  inBuoncc  due  to  tlic  intruductioD  of 
iillier,  «?nMH:i!iUy  oriental,  objects  and  inotlioiU  of  worship, 
con3i>ire<i  to  phkIuco  in  tlie  ciilliv»t«d  classes  an  idea  of  tlio 
cwicnltat  identity  of  tlic  Miriou^f  n;ligions.  OncI  yma  con- 
ceived of  SB  one  lietn;>  niider  various  names,  and  t]ie  inul- 
titudv  of  divinitits  below  tlic  Suprunc  were  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  variety  of  Ilia  functions,  or  ns  nuWrdinate  ia- 
etrumcnts  of  His  Providence,  Tlic  old  ritcsi  wcro  left  wn- 
nlteri!<l,  btit  a  m>w  nienniitg  wa-s  nlt»i.tl>(:d  to  tliun.  Tliia 
late  revival  of  Paganism  in  a  pliilofiophicnt  form,  accompa- 
nied ofl  it  oAen  was  with  a  rcnl  devotitiicss,  conalitutcd  a 
formidable  obBtacIo  to  the  progress  of  tlio  Christian  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  failure  of  heathenism  ua 
dor  its  improved  n«poct  to  affon)  [)r(«i>w  and  eatisfactor^r 
f)olulion»  to  the  mowt  important  problems,  ojwnitod  to  pre-^ 
paro  many  (hiMightlul  minds  for  tho  reef]i!i«ii  of  the  Qat^ 
pe).  The  chiin}^  in  the  appn-hensiuii  of  the  old  ftystem 
actLt\  in  opposite  dirootions,  now  an  an  obstaolo,  and  now  as 
n  help,  to  till!  Minion  of  Christ. 

At  no  time  wa»  it  n  slight  thing  to  break  nwny  from  the 
old  reli^on.  To  quote  the  lanjjiuige  of  Gibbon:  "Tlw;  in- 
numenible  dwtl«  and  rite*  of  ]M:ilytheisin  were  clot4;ly  inlfrr- 
woven  with  every  ciit!unwtance  of  litMinaat  or  plcisure,  of 
I  public  or  private  tifv;  and  it  seemed  im[>08s!ble  to  c«capa 
the  oh«ervani<e  of  them  without,  nt  the  ttame  time,  re- 
nouncing the  commoroo  of  innnklnd,  and  ill  the  offiue^  and 
0fnu»emenL4  of  rmoicty."  *  Hut  the  spread  of  skcpttrism 
reii(liTc<l  the  abnndoninent  of  the  old  system  easier.  It  u 
ponihie  to  exag-jerate,  and,  a»  we  have  naid  liefiirc,  it  h 
difficult  to  estimate  exactly,  the  extent  of  this  feeliug  \a  the 

)  Ch.  xr.  (SuUO)'*  ed^  u.  ie«.) 
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•ge  of  Cioero,  and  iu  tliat  ofPliiiy.  But  tliis  ts  clear,  tluit 
tUo  raylliuUjgical  religiBii  Imil  entnrctl  ii|ioo  a  privipss  of  de- 
cay ami  ftiMSQlulintt.  wiiiott  nii^lit,  tu  bv  %iin;  Imi  ruLordod 
kr  cffiirts  on  tli4>  side  of  conger vati^m.  by  ingenious  coin- 
binatioos  and  ariifieinl  cxpliinatlnn.s,  but  wlili^h  miLst  evcn- 
tuullv  run  itit  cuurec.  The  supcrstiliun  and  unbelief  tn 
vrhicli  we  have  referred  arc  not  indications  of  di»cuse 
vrhtiUv;  they  arc,  likewise,  indic:ition!i  of  health,  f^uiwr* 
itition  nii};ht,  it  is  ime,  arise  from  lui  evil  conKuioiiee,  and 
unlH.'lii'r  might  result  from  the  insensibility  cngendoretl  by 
a  pmfligiite  life.  But, an  tliey  exislut  in  the  Ilotiinn  world, 
tliey  sjimng,  in  gn^at  part,  fnini  the  iVt  tliat  tlie  hiniuiu 
mind  hud  oulgruwu  tbu  {julytheistit;  n-U^ion  u-liioh  the  ima- 
gination of  former  ^es  had  created,  and  was  waiting  for 

.iSoniL'tliing  l>Pblcr.  SupiTilition  U^slifitHl  to  llie  ne^n]  of  ub- 
jootA  nf  tJittli,  which  lira  deep  in  the  heart,  iind  which 
Christianity  atone  could  satisfy.  St(ept!ci«ii  aro^e  from 
the  iusuffidcncy  of  tlie  traditional  iK-lit-ft  to  Ratuafy  tlio 
craving  of  tiie  spirit,  ever  reaching  fiirth  for  some  eonnno- 
tion  with  lite  KapcmuUinil  world.  Cliristiartity  cooM  never 
he  evolved  ont  o(  thit  unHilisiinl  yearning  of  llic  houI  ;  but 
it  was  a  hunger  and  (iiir^t  wliioh  prc[Kiri-d  many  minds  to 
receive  with  o|)cn  liaiidtj  tlm  bn>nd  of  life. 

la  bringing  to  a  close  the  twochnptera  in  which  vc  Imve 

^oonstdcrMl  the  religion  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Rouuiiw,  n  brief 
aoe  may  be  given  for  an  auitwcr  to  the  question  :  What 

*  iciatioD  of  (tyrapathy  or  affinity  to  Cliristian  itcveljitiou  can 
tbe  mythological  religion  sustain? 

1.  It  wiM  religion.  The  KuUjmtivo  sentiments  which 
entvr  into  religion,  aa  fear,  reverence,  gratitude,  dependence, 
ndoratJon,  tlic  spirit  of  prayer  ami  aupplioition  io  Deity, 
were  there.  Tlicac  seutiracuta  might  lark  purity,  the  ob- 
ject on  which  they  fihoiild  la*ton  raiglit  hi;,  and  wan,  very 
ddectively  oonoeived;  "yet  there  was  worahip,  iu  its  kiud 


often  vpty  wirnost."  Plaffl,  in  llie  eoiipso  of  )\i»  fcr\Tnt 
pmtest  a^^iiiiiist  AllieiKiu,  nwidi'iitally  brinj^  out  this  fact 
with  iniprpssive  Hirctj.  "  i  s|>tHLh,"  Up  sivs,  "  of  tiiose  who 
will  not  believe  the  wortl;«  which  iiivy  ha\e  haard  as  h:i)>es 
and  sucklings  fnitii  their  miithpni  :iii(l  nurses,  who  un^l 
lliciu  us  rliarm^,  both  in  jost  atid  tiiriicst,  wlium  also  tliL-y 
liavc  heard  and  hocii  olTmng  np  sacrifices  and  prayers — ■ 
mghls  iind  HoiiiuU  delightful  to  chtldrcti — uf  tlicir  [karciita 
sacrificing  in  liio  most  earnest  manner  on  behalf  of  tbcin 
and  of  ibcmselves,  and  with  aigcr  intcrrst  talking  to  the 
gtxLif  and  bc?;«?clung  thi-m,  as  though  they  were  firmly 
voiivlnix.-*!  of  their  exidtcnue;  iiiurtKivur,  tlivy  sec  uiid  hciir 
the  gcnnSexions  and  )>i'iwtnition»  which  are  made  by  Hel- 
lenes and  barbarinnt  to  the  rising  and  setting  eun  and 
moon,  iu  all  the  varif^ne  ttirus  of  good  and  evil  fortune, 
not  as  if  they  thought  tlmt  tlicrv  verc  no  god?,  but  as  if 
there  were  no  itnspivion  of  their  non-existence. ''*  In  Che 
ligliL  of  Kunh  n  defirription,  who  ettii  Houht  that  an  anient 
ami  genuine  dev^ition,  for  ages  long,  iti  the  <swe  of  a  mul- 
titude of  henth4>n,  enlCKnl  into  ihoir  religions  Rcrvinet? 
The  nivtli>4  not  uufre<]tiently  eTnl>odieJ  truth  of  the  inoet 
exalte*!  charaalcr.  A  gifted  Chrimiiui  srhnlar,  spenlcingof 
the  "bcuutifitl  and  sublime  fable  in  the  Theogony,  of  the 
cspnnsal  by  Zeiirt  nf  Themis,  the  niorul  nrd  phyHiml  go- 
vemmi-'nt  of  the  worlds  by  whom  be  bi'gtit  the  Destinies; 
and  of  Enrynome,  of  whom  were  l>orn  the  Cliarite»,  "  who 
lend  a  gint»  and  elmrio  lo  every  form  of  life,"  says:  *'  He 
who  doen  not  bore  reoogni7.e  religion,  genuine,  true  rcligiun, 
for  hiio  havi-  Mumck  and  the  pniplmls  written  in  vain." ' 

2.  There  was  a  seeking  after  God  in  the  heathen  dcvo- 
tiou».'    Tlic  subjective  ttentimcuts  which  bcloug  to  reiigion, 

I  U«^  X.  S9S  (Jnw.ll,  \y.  Sin). 

*  K.  0.  Miilt«r.  J'nk^maM,  cic  (EngL  Trrnd.),  p.  180. 

'  Ada  zTil  27. 
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coald  not  rca«'Ii  i\w\r  pcrfL-ctiou  of  (k-vdopmcuU  or  mtct 
with  salbfuRtion,  mitil  tlio  mic  ol^cct,  worthy  of  thetn,  who 
might  be  "igDoruiitly  wor3hi|j|iec],"  woa  rcvvalal  iu  bis 
true  ntlribiitea.  There  wxi  thim  an  unfullilkci  demand  In 
the  religious  nature,  tvhioh  imiwiled  the  suul  of  the  earnest 
\vomhi]>{)er  on  the  path  townnli  a  goal  thnt  \vm  hiilden 
frota  bU  eight,  prior  to  the  Christian  Kcvelation. 

J.  The  drift  tovvanis  inonotlieism,  which  wiw  duo  to  the 
ncc<«sities  of  moral  und  ruli^iou^  ft'eliiig,  a^  wclE  aa  to  in- 
t^llectuul  progress,  is  diwopned  from  the  Homeric  daya. 
If  Zpti!4  mingled  in  liunmti  iilfitir^,  oflvn  dittplayiiig  weak- 
ness  aud  folly, there  wns  anoiher  entieeplion  of  him,  an  one 
who  dwells  in  ^^tber,  the  &thcr  of  gods  uml  men,  who 
flashes  the  lightning  from  the  olniid!*,  governs  all,  nnd  ac- 
oomplisbe;!  all  Wis  will.*  More  and  mure,  an  we  ndvatice 
towards  the  Christina  era,  the  monotheistic  tendency  grows 
ia  strength. 

>  Compare  K.  O.  MllUer,  p.  180. 


"THE  GREEK  PHTLOSOPHT  IM   1T8  RELATION  TO  CHRBTIAXITT. 

The  Greek  Philosoplir  was  a  ptvparatfon  for  Chrhti- 
anity  id  clircc  vrayi.  It  JissiputeLl,  or  ttiidcd  to  diK>ii|mte, 
the  superstitions  of  polrtlieisin  ;  it  awakened  a  sense  of 
need  wliicJi  plittotti:»pli;f  of  itself  Giiicd  to  meet;  and  it  no 
eduwited  the  intellect  and  oonsdcuoe  aa  to  render  the 
GoBpt'I  upprcheusihlL-,  and,  in  many  awts,  congenial  to 
the  mind.  It  did  mon^  tliun  rvtnovc  oh^taclee  out  of  tlio 
way  ;  its  work  was  pusitive  ai^  well  as  negative.  It  ori^- 
nated  Ideaa  and  habits  of  thought  which  had  more  or  l(M 
iroct  affinity  with  the  religion  of  the  Goepet,  and  which 
und  in  thia  religion  their  proper  ooantcrpart>  The  pro* 
phetic  clement  of  the  Greek  philosophy  lay  in  the  giimpset' 
of  truth  which  it  oould  not  fully  dtsc«>m,  and  in  the  obecuro 
nnd  [HtcoDAcious  pursuit  of  a  good  which  it  oould  not  defi- 
nitely grasp. 

Socrates  stands  at  the  l>cginning  of  this  movement.  The 
preceding  philosophy  liud  lM<en  predominantly  pliy^ical. 
It  nought  for  an  explanation  of  niitiire.  The  tnystio, 
PythagoRii;,  hU>udw)  wtUi  b'm  natural  pliitueophy  moral 
and  religions  doolrinc;  but  that  doctrine,  whatever  tt  was, 
flp[M3ani  to  have  rested  on  do  soientifia  buitis.  Sucrat«s  is 
the  founder  of  moral  scioiMie ;  and  the  whole  !4ul)M<4(unnt 
course  of  Greek  philosophy  is  traceable  to  tJie  impulse 
wlnVli  emanated  from  this  sublime  man.  A  parallel  luis 
more  llian  onw  Iwen  drawn  between  Sucmtes  ami  Jesus 
himself;  nor  are  there  ^vanting  points  of  resemhlanoe, 
wbicb  readily  euggeal  tbetuaelves.    More  ai>tly  was  So- 
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craiffs  8t/le(l  by  Marsilius  Ficiiiu^,  tlic  Florentine  PlatoDUsfc 
of  tlie  Rcoai^aanoe,  the  John  thti  tia))ti;it  fur  tliL*  ancient  world. 
iio«|K^tiog;  tho  relation  of  Socratos  and  of  Iiia  teaching  to 
Christianity,  the  following  points  are  wortliy  of  notice: — 
I.  Thesoiil  nwl  its  moral  ira|>rovonient  vras  tlie  great 
subjtM^  that  eniployiMi  liii^  atlention.  He  tnnKxl  aw&y  from 
the  study  of  materiul  nutiire.  He  coutd  not  B|>are  tiiuo  for 
Bttch  iii<|uiriei ;  they  !M*eiu»)  ti)  him  unpmctioAl, — which 
»U  not  S4I  f^range  n  Judgment.  L-onKtdvrin^  tlio  phy^iml 
Uii^oriefi  tluti  prevailed;  and  thoy  meddlinl  with  »  prfvvtnce 
which  it  belonged  to  the  gmh  to  rtf^ulato.  "An  for  hira* 
self,*'  writa*  his  loving  diiicipltt,  Xenophon,  "  man,  and 
whxt  related  to  man,  were  tlie  only  Kuhjects  on  which  he 
cliarte  lu  employ  hinLtHlf  Tuthitt  end, nil  l]isiii(|uiricsaud 
consideration  turned  upon  what  wis  piow;,  what  impiouH  • 
what  honorable,  what  Ija^e;  what  just,  what  unjtLst ;  what 
wiiKloni,  what  iblly  ;  wiiat  «mnigo,  what  cowardiw  ;  what 
a»tut«  or  political  community,'*  and  the  like.  '  HU  great 
maxim  — "  know  thyself — ntllc<I  the  individual  to  look 
within  himself  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  de- 
fipient^e?!,  duties,  and  respniiHtbllitJes.  To  probe;  the  cron- 
oeitL-d  and  shallow,  ex[>04e  thuui  to  themselves,  and  by  tliat 
proopsa  of  interrogation  whleh  he  Kallwl  "  midwifery," 
to  elicit  nhar  and  t«Miab]c  thinking,  was  his  daily  employ- 
ment. Eulliydemufi,aii  ambitious  young  man,  who  thought 
himself  iitte<t  for  the  highest  public  office,  atlcr  being 
examinud  hySotTatia,  ''  withdrew,"  Xenaphon  sajfi,  "  full 
of  ccMifusion  and  contempt  of  htrafwlf,  as  begiuning  to 
perceive  his  own    insignificauoe.'*  *     "Many,"  Xcnophon 

Ti  uiUv,  Tf  niff^i'- rt  ^mMnf,  r»  Afnnv  rf  ouft)«»i/ni;,  U  fMola- ri  avUptin, 
ul  r/u)  Tdr  AUui',  etc. — Mem..  I.  i.  10. 
«m  h>d(>iK^y  (ivw.-Hcm.,  IV.  U.  S9; 
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adds,  "  who  wrrp  mipe  his  followers,  Imil  l(inink(>ii  liiin  "  ' 
for  this  verv"  rcaftoii  tliat  lie  IniJ  bare  their  iwirmifficipnry, 
and  their  other  faulbi.  Who  can  &!l  to  bo  rcruimlcd  of  the 
fitTdvata. — llic  sclf-jmlgmcnt  ami  reform— which  were  r«- 
qilireil  at  the  very  (intt  pr^acliiiig  of  the  Gospel  ? 

2.  Socrates  asserted  tlie  doctrine  of  Theism,  and  taught 
nml  exemplifietl  the  apirttnal  nature  of  ri^ligioii.  It  is 
true  tl tat  he  believed  in  "go<3s  many  and  h)rds  many." 
But  he  bi'licveil  in  one  mipremc,  iK;r«»nai  boing.  to  whom 
Iho  dee]KSt  rcverenne  was  to  be  paid.  He  presents  tlw 
argument  from  dcistgn  for  the  exiHtcneu  of  God,  appeal- 
ing to  the  »tnicturo  of  the  human  bmly,  an<l  of  the  eye  in 
particular,  and  to  tht:  vurtoua  iiiatant-es  of  adaptation  in 
nature,  precisely  in  the  mannrr  of  Palpy  and  other  Chris- 
tian writers.  He  arguvs  with  .Vri^tcxlvniiia  to  show  him 
the  folly,  being  oon^wious  of  reason  and  intelligence  liim- 
sclf,  of  6U]>po3ing  that  there  \ii  no  iutelligcneo  cI»owlicrc. 
How  irrational  to  ditibcliuvc  ia  the  gods,  becauso  he  can- 
not see  them,  when  he  edmib^  the  reality  of  his  own  soul, 
which  is  invisible  !  *  la  looking  at  a  book  of  A naxa^oras, 
Soerates  had  been  struek  with  pleasure  in  Hnding  that  lio 
admitted  a  supreme  inielligeneo — i-oOc;  but  he  was  pn>- 
|vnrtionately  diittppointed  in  diiwnverlng  that  nothing  wns 
^id  to  bL>  done  by  this  being,  except  Ut  give  ths  initial 
motion  to  matter.'  He  taught  the  truth  of  a  uiiiv'un»I 
Frovitleuoe.  ''He  waa  persuaded,"  says  Xeaoplion,  "tliat 
tbe  go^U  watch  over  the  aetionx  and  afTaln;  of  men  in  a 
way  alt'igetJiLT  dilTerent  from  what  tbe  vulgar  imagined  ; 
for  while  thew  limitixl  their  knuwlo<lgo  to  some  partieulars 
only,  Soi^rales,  on  the  wmtrary,  extendetl  it  to  all  ;  firmly 
persuaded  that  every  word,  every  acllou,  uay,  even    our 

'  fInUo}  niv  <Ar  rSm  vtmt  itntitvTtut  ^ft  TM^nvf  afitiri  atrt^  WfM* 
«nw.— Ibid.,  i  40. 


mont  rctirod  deliberations,  arc  open  to  their  view ;  that 
they  are  everywhere  prcntMit,  nnd  oommuninite  to  mankind 
all  such  knowledge  as  relates  to  the  coiiduct  of  bunion 
life." '  He  fawl  only  oan  prayer,  that  thv  gods  would  give 
him  those  thiDgs  that  were  good,  of  which  they  aJone  were 
Uie  oompetoiit  judg««-  To  ask  for  gokl,  silver,  or  power, 
vna  to  Kck  for  a  doubtful  advantage.  The  poor  man's 
gift  vaA  as  aoccptnb1<>  to  heaven,  sa  the  offVring»  of  the 
wealth}',  *'  The  aervioe,"  he  said,  '*  paid  to  tiie  Dinty  hv  tho 
pure  and  pioiu  so<tl,  is  the  lowt  gmtefiil  sacrili«c." ' 
Not  niilv  ai  to  ofTcrings,  bnt  nUo  as  tu  all  otliur  lliingK, 
he  had  no  better  ailvioo  to  give  to  his  frtetids,  thau 
that  "they  should  do  all  tldngs  according  to  their  abil- 
ity.'* *  Ho  ooun«cIcd  absolute  ohwlieniw  to  tlic  Deity, 
and  s)ol(?d  on  this  principle.  It  was  no  mam  jxiKsibie  to 
induct!  him  to  go  counter  to  any  intimation  from  the  Deity 
iwpeeting  wh:it  iJiould  or  should  not  be  done,  than  to 
make  hini  desert  a  oleiir,  well -his  trnrt<>d  guide  for  one 
who  is  ignorant  and  blind.'  H*:  looked  witli  contempt^ 
writes  Iits  faithful  diw?iple,  upon  ''all  the  little  arts  of 
htUDSii  pnideuce,"  when  plactMl  in  comparison  with  di- 
vine couoacU  and  ftdmonittotis.^  He  cliu^-  his  oireer  in 
cooiplianoc  witli  an  inwtutl  call  from  God,  which  he  did 
not  feel  at  liljerty  to  disri-Kiti-d.  He  aI»tuiuo€l  from  any 
proposnl  action  when  lie  (I'll  himself  checked  by  a  feeling 
within,  which  be  conaidercd  to  be  the  voice  of  the  demon,  or 

Mfi/fo*""!  ovTM  fiiv  yifi  oloiR'ai  ra<V  fkvic  rd  It^v  rWvni,  rd  (T  v\v   riAfuai. 
lutfiifiK  Si  sApta  fOv  ^iw   Broic  'Mmt,  t&  re  J^-ji/uva  ml  Wftitrrifova 

rtpl  fin  a\4li>uxtiuv  Tiavrw. — Mem.,  I.  i ,  10. 

*'A33'  Mf»it  -"Iff  ftcif  raif  teepa  ruv  titt^iariruie  TifaHi  iMi»Ta 
ra/jmi'.— Hem.,  1.  iij.  S. 

«  Mho,  I.  Ui.  3.  •  Mem..  I.  ill.  4. 

•  Atrff  Si  ffawro  laifUpiimm  vtitaiirpn  irpdf  njv  iropd  riiv  deBr  fv^jJvv- 
iUor.— Me>ii.,I.m.'L 
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fipirit,  tlint  nttPiided  him.  TfiKX-  tliingt?  hrtong  to  the  cha- 
paWerol'Socoitfs;  but,  m  tliis  ease,  cliaracter  and  fonduct  are 
not  to  bo  M>{iurat<Ml  from  tenching.  His  spirit  i>>  woll  shou'O 
in  tlic  bpautU'iil  story  of  the  Clioice  of  HtrwilL-s,  vvIiIl'!)  ha 
narnitc^  U>  Aristippu-H,  wlinm  lie  would  |>enatiailc  to  Ipiir)  a 
manly  and  virtuous  life,'  There  is  rmsoti  to  tliink  timt 
the  "Apulogy"  ru[>ort«  with  sutstantiaJ  truth  wliat  So- 
cmtw  Kiid  to  hin  jiulgcs.  After  explaining  how  Ins  pliiin 
dealing,  iit  L-x|>osing  to  men  their  defects,  mid  in  uiivviling 
fikUc  prctensiotia,  niado  hint  many  enemies,  he  says  that  he 
lamented  this  fact;  "bul,"  he  adds,  " nca-ssity  wiut  laid 
upnn  me, — the  word  of  Gt«l,  I  thouglit^  ought  to  be  t'onsi- 
du-cd  first." '  Ht3  imniovuhle  fideJity  to  liix  convictioiia 
of  ri};lit  was  oonncc-tcd  with  hiH  profound  fkitlt  in  the  mo- 
rul  guvvrniiK-nt  of  the  world,  and  iu  ihv  cure  of  God  fur 
His  scrvdDte.  "A  mno" — eo  bo  spoke  to  hia  judges — 
"a  luon  who  i^  good  for  any  thinii;  ought  not  to  i.'uleuIuto 
the  chance  of  living  or  dytn;^;  ho  ought  only  to  cotisldcr 
whether  in  doin^  any  thing,  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong — 
acting  ibe  pari,  of  n  good  man,  or  of  a  bad."'  "  Re  of  good 
cheer  about  death,  and  know  tliia  of  a  truth — that  no  evil 
con  happen  to  a  good  man,  either  in  life,  ur  uft4>r  death. 
He  and  his  are  not  neglcot«]  by  tlie  gods ;  nor  has  my  own 
approaehing  end  happenal  by  mere  ehanee.  But  I  boo 
clearly  ttiat  to  die  and  be  relcnMe<l  was  (setter  for  me;  and 
tlicfeforo  the  oraule" — that  i»,  the  demon  who  ini](art«d 
only  negative  monitions — ''gave  no  sign."* 

>  M'-m-,  II-  L 

<  hiJiy,  Ai  aniyitabiv  iiiiai  tlvot  fi  rofi  ^mD  itept  vidUrm  mttJaSiMt.  H 
E-HJawrU,  i.  3Si). 

*  Oil  taJJif  >Lf}*i(.  u  ifltputt,  tl  tin  driv  niirfvMv  iini)*fi(w9iu  rub  (9* 
(  rrSiiirai  Mfio,  trni>  ri  mil  OfiiKpi"  i#iA4c  hrtft  dU'  «H  UtiM  jiii'^ 
onxniv,  trap  rpitrf  r;  n&nptn  i)JniHi  4  iiita  rpdrrn,  tai  iMpi(  d>K0<» 
Ifi^  ^  MM*.  83  B-  — (Joweil,  i  3*3). 

*  'JlXM  Hal  tpt(  xfii,  u  avipit  itKoanu,  tvti  ri4ac  *^viu  rpit  rto  tivant. 


TUB  DOCTRTNES  OP  SOCRATES. 


8.  Socrates  liati  a  tx^lieF,  ilimigb  not  a.  omiRilcnt  belief, 
in  the  fattirc  ]ifc  nad  uitliciminurtaElt/uf  tUcsoiil.  In  ibc 
•*  Apology,"  h«  retrains  from  any  positive,  ilogmatio  utteiv 
aooe  on  thia  mibjvt-t.  The  fuir  of  d«utli  is  unwi^ie,  "miiue 
no  ooe  knows  wiiether  deatli,"  wliioli  is  a|i)>reiieiiilcd  as 
the  greatest  evil,  *'  may  not  bu  tJie  greatest  pkhI,"  '  Such 
a  dread  implies  a  coiiodt  of  knowledge.  He  urgiieH  tliat 
i-ithcr  dcuth  \a  uocunKeiou^ac&i  nud  a  state  of  uotliin^ui-^, 
an  eternal  sleep,  or,  for  tlio  gQixl,  a  com]>aiiioosliip  'with 
noble  aod  (glorious  bciogs  vrhu  huvc  j;onc  bcfurc  us;  aad 
thsl^  in  cither  event,  ic  ie  no  evil.  TUo  last  word  in  his 
addrc^  h ;  "The  hour  of  departure  Itcw  arrived,  nnd  wc  go 
our  ways — I  to  die,  aud  you  1o  live.  Which  is  better, 
God  only  kijo\v»,"  '  But  hU  lust  word:*-to  his  friends  were 
— for  on  tliia  [Kiiut  we  may  trust  the  PIishIo — a  dirtHition 
to  inukc  an  offering  for  liim  to  iho  god  of  healiug,  which 
impltei  un  cxpeotution  of  a  bleiieing  in  otore  for  fatiu  in 
another  state  of  being.' 

4.  In  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Socrates,  virtue  is  idciiti- 
Acd  with  knowledge,  with  the  disooniment  of  the  highest 
good.  Thtj  is  evident  from  ttte  re]K>rt8  of  Xciiophon, 
ts  well  as  from  Plato,  ^'o  aietion  wa^  truly  righteoua 
that  was  not  oonscionsly  to, — don«,  uot  from  lucehauicat 

nl  ill  It  ToGro  Aawuleitiu  aiijOtc.  tn  oiiit  Iotip  avfpl  AjaOf  idhAp  diil/ii 
otff  JiiTi  ot-Ti  nittr^eatfi,  oM)  i/ifXrlroi  firi  WfiJi'  ti  Toi'-fmi  spAyfiara- 
tASl  ra  if*i  rtv  i^ri  mi  itiTD.t^mv  fi}tivnf,  aU.ii  ^m  Jlf/^v  itrrt  rofmi  trt 
(dtp  r«4rdrai  col  Aini^Xixiai  irpajfi^Tuv  SO.rinv  l/v  fiei.  dii  nirm  mi  tfii 
oUapni  mvltfui^  rt  tf^uMii- — 41  C,  D  { Juwcll,  J.  365). 

'  OUe  /ihr  yip  tiUe'if  rir  ftbwrm-eud'  ri  nryxiirttt^  ii'Sfl^it^  it&vtuv  fty. 
f#rv>-  ir  rwv  a)iitSvr,  iVAJ-ioi  J*  wf  «v  ntUnr,  Art  ftlfianv  xtit  taii£ui  ion. 
Apol.  29  A .  (Jow?U,  i.  3«;. 

*  'hMi  yifi  ^v  4uflTtfi«i,  iftai  /tin  arutfatviun^iv,  !<piti  ii  ."iiuWfihnit, 
irtriMi  lii  ifUi*  hx*^"'  '*'  iiumor  itpay/ia,  Ai^^on  wmrl  ttfJtif  ^  rf  Hrf, 
^4S.  (Jowett,  i.  31l}). 

ntm^i.,  US. 
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Iiabit,  l>nt  with  ii  perception  of  ita  munil  (jiiality.  More- 
over, tlm  i>erc«ptiun  of  virtue  could  uut  liiil  (o  bo  al- 
leiiiled  with  the  pravticfi  of  it.  Nuuc  wfio  hbw  tlic  highest 
gWMl,  would  £iil  t«  ehouse  it.  It  is  probahlc  tliut  S4wnit4.-(i 
had  iu  mind  a  theory  like  that  of  Ixtrlce  who  niiikcs  the 
u'ill  follow  the  laHt  diL-tatu  of  the  uiidorstatiditt^,  or  like 
that  of  Jouulhaii  Edwards,  that  tlic  will  U  as  llic  greatest 
apparent  good.  Whate\'er  ii4  preferred  iit  luokml  upon 
ill  Hio  lifihl  of  a  good.  Xeiiophon,  in  ot>e  place,  siatm 
tlic  doctrine  in  ihU  way  :  "  Sotmiioi  made  no  distinction 
between  wisilom  and  a  virtuous  teoiiMr;  fiir  he  judged 
thut  ho  who  no  diiicovered  what  things  iiru  laudable  and 
good,  ns  to  choaw  them,  what  evil  and  base,  lui  to  avtnd 
them,  was  both  wi»e  and  vlrliiously  Icnipenxl,"  '  Never- 
theless, the  <Ioctrine  of  Socrates,  which  Aristotle,  also, 
attrihutca  to  him,  would^  if  logically  carried  out,  rusolve 
virtne  into  an  intellectual  !«titc,  and  subvert  the  ground 
of  inoml  uccountuhk-ucta  fur  evil-doing.  It  Ib  plain  that 
Sijcratcs,  notwithstanding  oountcr  elcnienls  in  his  tearhiiig, 
and  hiH  pruclicol  curnt^tiicsis  utiwiltlngly  laid  the  foundu- 
tiftu  of  tliat  intellectual  ism  which  tnade  the  highest 
iipiritnal  attainmcntit  acccasible  only  to  the  giJlctl  lew, — 
a  spirit  which  pervaded  the  eicIiooU  of  Greek  philoeopliy 
aflerwartts.  His  aim  vios  a  worthy  one,  lo  impart  fo 
ethioi  II  ttcienttfic  character;  aa  it  wa.-n  his  aim,  generally, 
to  rescue  objective  truth  from  the  skcptttrisia  that  would 
convert  all  verities  into  subjeetivc  notiona,  or  feelings* 

Yet  Socrates  was  [wrsonally  far  from  dJspoecd  to  ex- 
^^^erat«  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  or  to  overlook  the 
limits  of  humau  rcasuu.    On  the  contrar>',  be  wad  clio- 


'  Zo^tov  fi  (fll  tru^poeHv  mi  iliii/H^tv,  oXM  rdf  'i  jiiv  kmH  rr  mat  iyafii 

niI>T^«fWM/«p(wv.— Mi-tn.,  Ill.ix.  4.    Fur  further  iUumisitve  paaaga^} 
•M  Uebwwcg,  Hint,  of  PkiL,  L  8S. 


raMifrizcfl  by  a  gonuioc  liiimilUy.  TUc  PyUiian  iironWtoss 
hail  cJU-t]  him  tlio  wisest  of  men.  lie  cniilil  explain  this 
luiidation  only  by  the  reflectiou  Uiat  tm  was  cDnscimin  of 
liU  ignoranue.  After  talking  with  n  |ioliticinn,  he  said  to 
htni8clf :  "  He  kiii>u'8  notliini;,  »ikI  tl)i[il(!«  tbut  he  knows. 
I  nviihcT  know  tiur  think  tliat  I  know.  In  thii*  latter 
pftrtiniUu',  tben^  I  seem  to  have  slightly  the  advantage  of 
liiiii."  '  After  plying  otlii-rs  wllh  quc^tluns,  he  was  led  tn 
iJie  Baruc  conrlu.'^ioii.  t>iniini:i6,  in  the  1'liiei.lo,  saya  that 
onu  who  cannot  Icuni  tliv  truth  about  the  gjeut  nmttcrti 
n>nnt%:tcd  with  the  aquI  und  the  future  life,  mn»t  take  the 
Im-hI  of  hunimi  mHioiitt  mt  a  mil  on  wliieh  to  sail  through 
life,  "if  1)Q  cannot  find  some  woni  of  God  which  will  more 
surely  and  safely  carry  him."*  This  rcfcreuco  lo  a  possi- 
divioe  rovcUtiou  is  qtiitc  in  th«  Socratiu  spirit. 

Id  passing  to  PUto,  wo  do  not  Icavo  Socrates ;  but  it  U 
not  possible  t4i  draw  the  line,  in  the  Platonic  Dialogtiofl,  Ixs 
twcen  the  tiraehrng  of  the  niagCor,and  tlic  idea^  and  opiniona 
of  tltc  mom  H[)eeulative  diseipte.  The  elevated  tone  of  the 
PlatAnio  gy^em,  and  its  many  points  of  congonlality  with 
Christian  truth,  have  alwuvM  bwn  reeognixeil  in  the  Church. 
Mpn  like  Origeu  and  Augustine,  among  the  Fnthors,  wera 
imbiuHl  witii  llic  Platoiiia  Kpirit.  Nut  s  few,  tts  far  liiiek 
US  Juiitln  ^far1yra^d  an  lat«  as  Nesnder,  have  found  in  the 
pare  and  lofiy  teoi-hing  of  Ptat<)  a  hrid}^  over  which  they 
have  passed  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Turn  where  we  will 
ia  those  immortal  pro<]uetinns,  wc  arc  in  tlie  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  a  Mpiritiial  philosophy.  Wc  touch  on  some  of 
the  most  )ni|iorlant  points  which  iavite  coioparisoa  with 
Chrtstiaa  doctrioc. 

»  Apol,  21  f  Jowctt,  i.  3*6% 
iXV^r^  i  ^i*i>  ^''in'  "^r  tiarepnOf/vai.     rined^  iS  (Jowell,  L  434]. 


1.  Plato's  concfiition  of  GoJ  apiiPoat-luM  but  doc^  uot 
attain  to  thai  of  Christianity.  His  wnse  of  the  mystery 
that  HurtxiimdH  the  divine  being  m  L-x{)rvMai;d  in  tbo 
ITrajeua,  wbete  he  aaks  ;  "  How  tan  we  find  out  the  Katlier 
and  Maker  of  all  tJii('  mtivr-rw?  Or  whiMi  wi;  have  found 
him,  lto«-  sliull  we  be  able  to  »|H>ak  of  liiin  to  all  men  ?''  ' 
Plato  teaches  that  GotI  U  a  Por»oa,  a  Aftlf-comicioiiA  intcl- 
li^iitv.  No  other  Int4;rprctatioo  of  Iiis  doctrine  can  bo 
consistently  apptiral  tn  bis  varinun  uttcmnnee  on  tlic  fiubjeofc. 
When,  in  the  Republic,  he  refers  to  the  idea  of  tbc  gixxl 
as  ''  that  which  imitartft  truth  to  the  object  and  knowIpd(;;« 
to  tbe  aubjoct," '  be  U  sotting  forth  the  linlil  caaac,  which 
is  also  tbc  moving  i^pring,  of  divine  antiton.  and  of  biinian 
action  00  far  as  it  is  rattoaal.  lu  the  Pbllcbu»,  be  tipoiks 
of  Zeus  as  po3scei«cd  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  kintj;,  and 
nffirnia  that  mind  rules  the  universe.  ^  It  ie  iiufxjHStbluUt 
doubt  his  profound  earnestncMi,  vrhen,  in  the  tenth  book, 
of  the  r^irs,  he  xpeuks  of  the  "  lost  find  perverted  natures  " 
who  have  adopted  utliei)^ui,  ami  describes  it  as  a  notioQ 
whioh  Rn^iertitHnl  youth  may  tnlcc  np,  but  whioh,  as  men 
advance  in  life,  ttiey  abandon.  It  is  with  moral  indigna- 
tion that  he  oiinments  on  this  diRbolief  In  the  existence  of 
Deify,  and  on  the  skepticii^m  wbieh  dreams  that  the  gods 
9tand  aI(H)f  from  Ijuntnn  aflTatre,  or  can  bo  bribed  by  oflfet>- 
iugs  to  withhold  tbe  n.>lributic>n  that  ia  due  to  ein — aa  if  the^ 

•  rbv  pty  liv  ■ro.^^ii  lyi)  —art/m  roiiAr  rofi  Tnvrif  Hywir  re  lpy>v  tal  rb- 
ptvm  rJf  "Arra^  Ui-vonr  i/jtir  — TiliurtiK,  28  (Jiiwcn,  ii.  Sii). 

rjv  Jtifaaiv  iaaJt^r  f^r  t«u  ajt^lr  iiUov  460i  t'niu. — VI.  503  (JoiraUi  lli 

844).  Tho  iMorprctntion  eirra  aboT«  ■M'KM  to  bv  matt  ranniKiml  wiih 
lliiio'i  Oilier  teadilii)^.  Bj-  i*»nii'  ilw  Wrn  of  iho  gowl  \»  {di^iiifipil  nli«>. 
Iiitelf  with  Ooi!.  Sw  Butlcr'a  tfrita-u  <m  Annimt  FliU.,  ii.  62,  Imt  mSaa 
Ttiofnpi«on>  NhIo.  8«s  niso,  Killer.  Ilia.  ^  ^l»t  J»i/.,  ii.  234.  For 
oihcT  viewM  of  the  paaoge,  mc  ZeUcr,  Q<tA.  d.  Orittk.  £Ml^  ii.  208^ 
809.  Aid. 

•  Pliilcb,  30. 
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vere  rCAtly  to  share  with  a  robber  hU  xpoits.  His  doctrine 
UtbfltftD  inwunl  aiUaity  iMHwwn  uh  mid  tlie  gods  lends 
us  to  believe  in  tlium  iukI  hiiiior  ihom.'  But  I'luut  did  not 
'  eacnpo  fmm  tlie  dualism  wbic-li  (i\aa^  to  Greek  aa  wrII  as  to 
Oriental  ihiiikitig.  Matter  is  cteruiil,  and  i^  an  indopcndout 
and  «  |Mirtiall}'  intractable  materiul.  Gud  (iD^tiioiis,  He  docs 
Dot  create,  tlie  world.  Then,  Hide  by  side  with  tUe  Suprema 
Bdng,is  the  njulm  of  idesf^,  ihe  patterns  and  archetypes  of 
wimlevcr  oomee  to  be,  and  whieh,  it  is  clear  iiot  only  from 
Plato  himself,  but  also  from  (he  polemimi  attitiidf'of  Aris- 
totlu^areoonceivcdof  nsttubitantial  etitities.  liy  thiuasHij^n- 
iof^tollieideaaakiiidof  sepcirAt«exi.^tci]re,  Pluto  gave  ruuni 
atid  oi:(?iuion  for  the  paiitlit->isti('  turn  wliioli  bia  system  aa- 
sunied  in  the  hawls  of  prufc^sc-d  Ptntoiiisis  of  a  kt«.>r  day. 

Rcc(>giitKing  the  {?>ds  of  tliu  popular  cre«l,  Pluto  di«- 
canled  as  ftilee  and  impiouH  the  mythic  which  attrihiiteil  to 
tbem  inBmiiticw  und  crimes,  itnd  hd  would  buiiiah  from  the 
idenl  B«puhlic  the  poets  who  related  thcw  revolting  atoriea. 
In  the  lieautiful  diult^uc  at  tbo  opeuing  of  tlic  Phicdrus, 
StK-rati*,  who  reeliues  npon  the  sloping  grass,  in  tho 
abadow  of  "a  lofty  and  spreading  plaue-tree,"  on  the 
margin  of  the  Ilis»u»',  and  willk  his  feet  rcrtting  in  iht  ccml 
water,  explains  to  hia  oompaniotis  hiB  teoeons  for  rejecting 
the  nil ionat ititic  iK>Kition£  of  £)uemeru4. 

Of  divine  Providence,  so  &r  as  thetttre  of  the  individnni 
is  conceriiod,  it  ia  eiiongli  in  quote  tlnit  [lassa^  from  tlie 
Rrpnhlir,  which  sniinrl.'i  like  Apnstnlic  teaching  :  •'  Tins 
must  be  our  notion  of  the  juitt  man,  tlmt  even  when  he  is 
III  jKiverfy,  or  sicItnL-tw,  or  any  other  feemint;  miNfortTnie, 
all  things  will  in  the  end  work  tngrether  for  good  to  hi»i, 
ill  life  and  fleath :  fur  tJie  godn  have  a  eare  of  any  one 
wlioete  desire  ia  to  become  jiist  and  (o  bo  HkeGod,  as  far  as 
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niaii  con  attain  bi»  likciicaa,  by  the  puraiiit  of  virtue."  ' 
ThJA  fiiith  ill  I'rovidcnoe  Iinl  to  tlif^condeniDatioii  of  suicide. 
Uua  \iafi  a  (loet  u?^igUlMl  liiiii  by  liL-uvcti,  utid  he  lias  no 
right  to  dt»urt  it  nn  ucununt  of  any  luuMji!>lii|)  tlmt  lie  sutTcni. 
"  The  gods  ore  our  j^uardiaiis,"  says  Souratca,  "  ami  we  nre 
a  pO!!^'dBioi)  of  tlK-irs."'  Whea  one  remembers  \ui\y  the 
opposite  doctrine  prevailed  areion^  the  SCol(»,  one  iu  struck 
\vith  ihe  divp  religious  feeling  ol'  Plato.  But  we  mm  io 
liini,  as  in  the  aucient  philosophers  generally,  any  concep- 
tion of  the  liuHl  cause  of  history,  of  a  goal  to  which  the 
(i)ur!^c.>  of  hititury  tendd,  ituch  ns  we  have  in  the  Christian 
idcu  of  the  kingdom  uf  God  on  earth;  ami  hence  tlitre  is 
wanting  a  bnmdund  siitii>tyingo(inee|itiunofthe  Providoiice 
of  God  as  relntnl  to  niaiiltiud.  Hellenic  pride,  the  Greek 
feeling  of  superiority  to  tht^  bnrbariiin,  wiis  one  thing  which 
stood  in  tliu  way  uf  an  ampler  idea  of  the  plan  of  God  re* 
B|K.-ctiiig  the  hnnmn  mco.  Plato  was  not  enuincipated  from 
this  feeling.^  But,  independently  of  at!  prejudioe,  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  larger  view  were  not  pret<«nt  on  the  plane 
of  ancient  heathenliim.  Here  wiis  a  limitation  whieh  Ptato 
ouuld  not  surmount;  but  an  to  the  moral  government  of 
Go«l,  under  which  the  good  arc  n-wanled  and  the  evil 
cUa-itiNeil  and  punished,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world 
to  come — thi>i  !-i  a  conviction  with  which  his  mind  i»  pro- 
foundly imprtimcd.  Tlie  rewards  nnd  punishments  which 
we  receive  here,  he  aay»,  arc  nothing  "  lu  cuni]Kirison  with 

rai  lAu  n  iv  vAkmc  t  ritt  dUv  fif  imailvrur  aiwuc,  ^'  ni/T\  rafra  t\( 
iyntiv  n  nXivHieti,  ^uf/n  f  mI  ftirnOovdin.  oI>  jdyi   6^  tmi  yt  iiii» 

I  —rft  tti&ftt  ih-ai  riv  i-vi/ii^oi'fuvet  i/iOvnai  iji&t  iwi'tvu  itrijiara  thai. 
PIin»l..  IK  iJorelt.  1.4081, 

■  PInin'it  oSjd-rmn  Ui  the  iliatlia-lion  of  HeltenM  and  Bsrbarian^  in 
ihc  Polilicni  {2'}2I.  i'  «>n  •  Ini^cal  icmtinil ;  junl  m,  m  ihc  ooftlcxt,  bfi 
ol>jccU  ID  the  diitinction  of  men  luiil  annuals. 


other  rpoompeoses  wliidi  nwait  both  Uie  just  and  Uic 
unjust  after  liL-jth."  ' 

2.  Ptnto  tcoobes  the  fitipcr-tc!rn>!itriat  properties  and  de^ 
liny  of  tlw  soul.  Man  k  posscsscxJ  of  a  principle  of 
intelligence — woDc — and  '»  tliiw  in  tlie  imnge  of  God. 
In  a  beautiful  pas.-«agi>  of  tli«  Phietlo,  the  notion  is  confuted 
that  the  soul  is  u  »i«re  liivriuony  of  parw  uri-lem«nlK,  buIi- 
^ect  to  the  nflectiona  of  the  body.  ItjitJicr  is  it  a  nnttire 
which  Iradii  and  miwtcrs  thern — "  herself  a  diviner  thing 
tlian  an/  liannony."  '  The  ik)id  is  immortal.  The  inward 
life  m  "tlic  true  self  and  conrcrnnientcf  o  ninii."  *  "Let 
mdi  one  of  iis,"  says  I'lato,  "leave  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  iteeli:  luid  follow  one  tiling  <KiIy,  if  pcrnd- 

■  ventnnr  Im;  may  he  ahle  to  Icotn  iitid  find  also  who  there  ia 

'  that  can  and  will  tearh  him  to  distingnisli  the  lili.!  of  ^oad 
and  evil,  and  to  clioofie  alwaj's  and  everywhere  the  better 
life  as  far  as  pnwihie,"'  Tliere  are  two  patterns  Iwfiiro 
men,  the  one  bleated  and  divine,  the  other  )2;iKllefi8  and 

'Wretched.  It  is  utter  folly  and  infatuation  to  grow  like 
tlic  last.  Wc  arc  to  cling  to  riglitemiancas  at  wliatcvcr 
sacrifioe.    "  Jio  man,"'  soys  Plato,  "  hut  an  ntter  fool  and 

reownrd  19  nfmid  of  death  itself,  but  he  is  afraid  of  doing 
vnmg.  Kor,  to  go  to  the  world  Iwlow,  having  a  soul 
which  18  like  a  vessel  full  of  injustice,  10  the  last  and  %vorst 


'PImnJ.,  W(Jo«cit,i.  444). 

•  —iA3A  nifA  ■njr  nfif  ir  i}jr96ci  vt/>l  favriv  m1  ri  kurvv. — Ui'p. 
iT.443(Jow«tt,iJ.S74> 

L.ToJTov  lot'  yvn^j^uqrai   nai  Cvn^rir  *'*i  AwfliTrJf  lorai,  Wr  rtp^ti"  oiwf  r"  5 
\pS9iiit  Ml  titvpiiv  ri{  ai<T&'  VMfiKi  iwarAr  «al  iTmritjurvit,  fliai-  tal  XPV- 

oilKl^ai.— Ik-t>.  X.  «18  ( Jo«rcl^  IL  461). 
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o{  all  evils.'"  Ho  goes  so  far,  In  a  remark iililie  |wiKsapt  in 
the  Gorgias,  as  to  nay  tliat  a  rigiitoms  man,  if  he  has  thuvs 
wrong,  will  prefer  ut  be  [mniithed  rather  tliHU  deprive  jtiKticc 
of  her  tlue.  "The  nest  best  tiling  1«  a  mail  Ijeiiig  just, 
is  that  he  should  becume  ju^t,  and  be  cbustiaLij  uiiil 
ptinislicd."'  No  Cbri^iau  prcooticr  cun  bo  more  aolemti 
mid  cunicst  ilinn  Sooralcn  in  nbat  ho  is  represented  in  the 
PhnHl»  UK  itavitig  rclutivo  to  the  duty  of  caring  for  tlio 
spiritual  part  of  our  being,  "O  my  friemU,*'  lie  said,  "if 
the  soul  is  really  immortal,  what  care  should  be  tikon  of 
her,  not  only  in  resj>«rt  of  the  portion  of  time  which  13 
callol  life,  but  of  eternity  I  And  the  danger  of  neglci-tiiig 
her  from  thia  point  of  view  does  iodoed  apfiear  to  lie 
awful."*  The  Bntii,  it  is  urgwl,  taken  nothing  with  her  into 
the  other  world  but  Ii«r  iiurturo  und  «lu«itioii.  The 
thought  is  like  that  of  tho  Apostle — wc  brotight  nothing 
into  tho  world,  and  tnke  nolhiiig  out.*  Xo  ClinRtiau  mo 
ralbt  can  be  more  severe  in  his  rebukes  of  the  iten^iinl,  who 
'•fatt«n,  am)  few!  and  breed,"  and  "fill  ibemwlvw  wilb 
that  which  w  not  nibstantinl."  ' 

3.  Plato  insint^i  on  the  need  of  recIempHon.  In  one 
fiaaa  hm  compares  iheMul,  in  itx  present  condition,  "diit- 
figured  by  a  tlmuitand  ilU,*'  to  the  HcA-gorl  GInucus,  ''  tvhcwe 


ft  ul  ivat^fif  l«ti,  r*  il^  ai/iiiiv t^iiiif-u-  irnXiitv  yap  aAiKij^t^Tu*!  yifl&vra 
r4*  <('i'j4*'  *^<  *A'iW  i4aia9ai  irdrruv  fv^nrf  iuikuv  iarir, — OoTgldH,  522 
E.  (Jowrti,  iii.  121). 

*  (117  Ai  rif  Murii  f ■  uuAf  jf^nrriM,  MA^JMrAtf  tori,  cal  -mfro  Mntfnv  i'^-a- 

AAv  iierik  rA  Ami  ^inaiov,  ri  jiyvtffitu  int  wAaiifinim  diiisai  iaapf. — Qat' 
gtafu,  .VJT,  R.  Ijnwpll,  iii.  135). 

dJoMirof  iarm,  iTituXthtc  ^  Airni  obx  i'T',i  rn(.  Jt^MV  rofrrM>  /idvnv  n^  u 
M^.H^iri'  rt  ;j*,  a33'  twirt  mi  cniTif.  mI  i  M'l-Amof  i^  df  miJ  i&ituv  i» 
Ari-*f  tirm.  H  rif  m'-rft  a/WA*Mt.— Plurf.,  107  (JowtU,  I.  458). 
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OTijrtnal  imnge  can  hardly  bo  diwcrned  because  hig  uatural 
inenibers  are  broken  off,  and  cnislied,  and  in  many  ways 
ilaiu&god  by  tho  waves,  and  iocrustntions  liavo  grown  over 
them  vf  iwa-weed,  and  shell'i,  and  stone,  so  that  lie  h  UUer 
to  6omo  spa-monstor  than  to  his  natural  form.'"  But 
PlaUi's  idei  of  the  nature  of  redemption  \s  &.iilty  from  the 
deli>ct  thiU  belongs  to  his  notion  of  sin.  R«dcuiptioD  is 
not  slriftly  mumi,  the  emancipation  of  the  will  from  the 
ooDtrol  of  en),  allhoujrh  thi.'^  element  is  not  ignored;  but 
it  is  tlw  purificatioi]  of  Uie  soul  from  tlie  pollution  nup 
poAotl  to  be  inevitable  from  its  connection  with  matter. 
The  spirit  is  to  be  wiwliod  from  (he  cOi-Tt  of  its  abtnlc  in 
the  body,  ita  contact  with  a  fi)reign,  autajjonistic  element 
lliat  deGlia  it.  And  what  is  tlit.'  method  of  redemption? 
Sin  being  conceive*!  of  as  ignorance,  ;w  an  iiifatiiatiou  of 
ibo  anth^ntuiiding,  dclivcniDet;  is  through  inslructifm, 
thrmif^h  K-ieilce.  Hence  the  study  of  Arithmetic  aud 
GMHUclry  is  among  the  remedies  prescribed  for  Ibc  disorder 
of  human  nature.  The  intellect  is  to  be  corrected  in  its 
action.  The  reliance  is  prtdomlnantly  upon  teaching. 
Tba4,  Plato,  through  bis  dimll^m  oh  the  one  hand,  mid 
the  cxnggcrated  ]>art  which  he  t;iv<>9  to  the  undeistanding 
in  connection  with  moral  action,  on  the  other,  fails  to 
Bpprohond  exactly  both  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  salvation. 
4.  There  U  a.  Chrii^tian  idea  at  the  IwtLotit  of  Plato's 
ethical  eystem.  Virtno  ho  defines  m  rcwcmblnnce  to  God 
iKicionling  to  the  ra«isiire  nf  our  ability.'  To  be  lilic  God 
Christianity  declares  to  bo  the  periectiou  of  human  cha- 
«e(rr.  Bnt  there  wns  wantinj^  to  the  Iiealheu  mind,  even 
in  itM  hight'st  flight,  that  true  and  full  prrtvption  of  the 
divine  ex«*!Ien(«  wlileh  is  requisite  for  the  julwiuute  reali- 
zation  of  ihtK  etliical  maxim.     We  cannot  but  wonder  at 


•Rep-,  X.  6I2(Jnwi<<Ull.4U). 

*  -a-^fWlMfK  Alp  Kara  ri  itvvnr^v 
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hearing  Plato  say,  nlmost  hy  tiutpirntion  :  "In  God  In  no 
unriglitcou-tucsa  at  all — He  is  altopietiicr  rii:;Iiteou3 ;  niid 
there  is  nothiog  cnordlike  Hiiu  than  he  of  us  who  is  roodt 
righteous."  "To  become  like  Him  is  to  become  liolyju^t, 
ati<t  wise."  '  Yet,  with  Plato,  justice  is  the  crowning  vir- 
tue, the  higheiit  Attribute  of  clinractcr.  It  ia  JuHtice  which 
kcejKS  all  tlio  poivera  nf  the  soul  in  Imrniony,  nnd  ootinortod 
witli  lhi.i  rt'gniint  virtue  are  Wisdom,  Connie!,  and  Tcm- 
[leranee,  oorreapoiidiny  respoetivcly  to  tlie  several  fuiH-tiotis, 
reoium,  the  will  wil]i  llie  hij^her  impuW's  of  tlie  spirit, 
Aiid  the  apiKttitivc  nature.  PIiilo  hns  ouly  ao  ocoisioiial 
gl!in[i«»  of  the  liiglier  principle  of  Jjove,  wliieh  Chris- 
tianity iiialics  the  «iun]  and  moiirce  of  moral  exwllence;  it 
tlixTt  ntit  enter  as  an  eisseiitiid  link  in  hid  system.' 

Moreover,  the  |Mj«se86ion  of  virtne  in  the  higluwt  Keiiiie 
is  pfMsihlc  only  to  the  philasoplier.  And  Plntn  Riyn 
that  the  pIiiI<i«ophie  nature  h  a  plant  th:it  rarely  grows 
among  men.'  In  the-  ideal  commonwealth,  it  iifoiily  tlie  icw 
wild  are  eiidnwed  with  philosophio  reason.  It  i.stlioir  prc- 
roiativc  to  rule  the  many ;  and  it  in  only  the  lew  wlio  nro 
capable  of  realizing  the  moral  ideal  in  it9]>crfeetioo.  IIow 
opposed  is  this  to  the  Qo»]>cl,  whit;h  offcn  the  heavenly 
gfMKl  to  all  I  The  idea  of  an  inlcllccliial  aristocracy,  with 
rcMpcct  t<»  which  Platostundson  thecomtnun  level  of  ancient 
thought.  In  niadearimewhat  1r»  repulsive  by  tlteduty  wliieli 
is  laid  upoD  tllcphilosKtpberof  dr-mrnding  ''inbotlic  den,"* 
and  working  among  men,  laboring  "  to  titnke  their  ways  ns 
fjr  08  |M>s8ibIo  agreeable  to  the  ways  of  God."  * 

•Ibid.  (JowMl.  UI.  400). 

'ThaSjmpotuuin,  whicli,  ttiovth  dlOcnll  of  uuJyw>,  contMiu  paiw 
age*  Df^rrat  bcanty.  ahowa  liow  far  h«  w«iil  in  iIiih  ilircciiuu- 

■  i:iiral>Iir,  B.  vL  (Joirolt,  ti.  324). 

*  — -ra'ir  KitTAJiairttv  Kafi  tui'tviv  rotr  ijtojiinif.  Bcp.  rii.  fil9  (Jow- 
«ii,  ii.  3o3). 

Repaid  A.  £01  (Jowctt,  ii.  3»3j. 


PLATO'a   BBPUBLIC. 

PlatoV  Ilcpublic  ofTcrs  the  Qitcst  UtiuttratioD  of  the  bfli- 
iMsa  of  his  aspii-ations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nfthc-  harriers 
whicli  it  \^-aa  impossible  for  him  to  ovcTpn'iM.     This  work 
^\^»  evidence  of  tlic  yearning  of  his  isiimi  for  u  mure  in- 
Utnato  uaion  rikI  fdhJWBhip  of  men  than  had  hitherto 
existed.     Hov  coul*l  thU  lupinition  be  rc-uliKod  ?  The  ouly 
Jbnn  of  9ocie^  in  whieh  ho  cuuM  conceive  it  |iossil>]o  for 
such  a  eummiinity  to  aime  into  being,  was  the  StMe.  And, 
in  urdor  lu  give  ^itin%  to  his  conception,  iudiviihiiiliiv'  uiitst 
bu  Iwt  in   Ihe  at l^euntt oiling  induenoe  and  n\vny  of  the 
suemi  u-hirlo.   Ptnio  «iy«  thut  it)  llic  best  ordt>roil  i-tJt.t«  ihire 
will  bi!  A  cnnimon  tiwliiig,  .sneb  ibi  pervadi^tho  pnrta  of  the 
liuruan  body  ;  he  use*  tUo  wry  %iire  of  St.  Paul  wlit-n  he 
rara  uf  Chri.sti.iai  that   lliey   are  niemlwrs  onn  ofanotbtir. 
But  this  rolatjou  eould  never  be  ppjdmvd  by  any  furm  of 
political  sodety.     Besides   thU  in.snrnioiintnble  dilTunilly, 
Plato  does  not  eacapu  fi-um  the  )>ride  of  race.     It  is  an 
BvDcnic  Ktnte,  irbirh   h«  will  tiiniid,  and  the  Hcllenrai  ara 
not  to  treat  the  Lnrhariaiis  m  thc-y  treat  one  another,  the 
Hellenic  mec  Iwiiig  '*  alien  and  strniige  Ut  ttie  biirbarinnii.."  ' 
The  vision  of  the  Re|mbliu  miisl,  th'-Tcfoa-,  stand  as  an 
uaconscious   prophei'y   of  the  hin^(li)ni    of  Christ.      Tlw 
ancient  heathen  world  could  not  supply  the  coudJLioiui  de- 
moiidctl  for  its  fuIGinient 


Aristotle,  when  comiiarwl  with  Plato,  his  great  teacher 
and  friend,  presents  fewer  jjointa  of  fiimiliirity  ti>  (?iirl»tian 
taacbittjy;,  for  the  rcoatm  tJiat  hla  mind  is  Icus  religious,  a:id 
Ibat  he  coo6nc8  bim^lf  more  closely  to  tbi.H  mundane 
^herc,  o»d  to  the  phcnonteaii  that  full  dircvtly  under  hu- 
man ob»or%*alion.  Aristotle  was  a  Thcuit-  He  nndcrt^kes 
[«  ftcicutilic  proof  of  the  cjttatuucc  of  u  supivmc  jntclligoiit 

■  —♦jui  jilvirA  ulv  'KXXvitiv  }fMiT  aM  a^c^  oUr/m-  fJ>a(  «i  fi'n<- 
*4f,  r^  tl  Iiup3afi.ibf  itn4ir  rt  tM  i/MrpHH'.   Ui-p.,  v.  470  (JoHvU,  U.  303)- 


im 
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Bdn;^,  fflio  mufit  be  [vrceiippowd  as  the  first  nitipo  of  mo- 
tion. God  Lj,  in  HU  natiiPfl,  |iurc  eiiorg}*,  not  ii  mere  poten- 
tinlity  ;  He  is  etorual,  iiiinia(orL»),  unuliaiigoable,  incn|uib)v 
of  nmtioii ;  flu  is  one  bciiifj,  n  purn  intplligfinncj,  lending  t\ 
ViCg  of  ficn*iic  and  blessed  coittomplntion. '  IIir4CoiK'eptu>ii, 
thou;;h  Kitly,  is  ilefectJve  fn»m  a  Obmtinn  point  of  view, 
siiieo  Gixl  18  brought  into  no  nonsbintj  livinj;  ri'Ialioii  to  (bo 
world,  :w  its  Creator  and  Ruler,  nud,«fipeciiilly,  no  place  is 
iound  fi>r  His  moral  govemment, 

AriRtutle  holds,  lilcuwi^,  to  an  imniatt>rial,  intelligent 
principle  in  man  ;  bnt  lie  Icivra  it  doubtful  whether  tins 
element  of  (Jic  nuti\  U  invwlcJ  with  iudividiiiilily,  and  tliiH 
wheth«-  our  personal  lilo  continnm  allcr  death.  Ethi<s, 
■cconling  to  Ariatotlc,  relntca  to  lnmiiia  conduct,  (inJ  docs 
not  conrflrn  itself  witli  the  end  or  nilc  of  action  which  the 
gods  udopt  for  tlicmselvea.  He  sela  forth  iio  gcuenil  prin- 
ciple like  that  of  riatn,  thnt  wc  nni  to  imitate  God  as  lar 
OS  |K>i<diblc.  And  as  the  lii{;:f)c$I  bond  of  unity  \a  [mliticnl, 
Etbictf  ia  treated  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  Politics.  iJut 
within  hi*  own  horizon,  the  jterspicacity  of  tliis  puwcrful 
thioUcr  merits  the  admiralJoo  whidi  has  gcocralty  been 
bestowed  Hi»on  it.  He  discerns  auJ  opp<Meii  the  error  of 
Socrates  in  eoiifounding  virtue  with  knQwIedgo.  Ho  artsigns 
to  the  voluntary  fiuiulty  its  projier  place.  If  pcmston 
wore  caused  by  ignorance,  he  wiys,  then  ignoraiKw  ought  to 
preoodc  tbc  pK«<ton,  nhieh  is  not  the  case — for  exaiaple, 
vrlien  R  m»n  hIIomm  luoiself  to  be  4<arrieil  nway  by  anger, 
Moreover,  if  .-iiii  wei*o  merely  ifpiorauee.  there  would  be  no 
gnio;id  for  blame  or  punishment.  As  far  lu  men  are  tlic 
authors  of  their  chnninter,  tWey  are  nsjioiniible  for  the  at- 
traction whieli,  in  eon&cqueuce  of  that  clianiclpr,  evil  as- 
samcs.     Our  vices  ara  voluntary,  and  are  not  the  Um 

lArutoUa.  Ua»pkyt.,  B.  xi!.,  vhora  the  «bol«  doctrine  of  Ood  U  tytta- 
BiBtivnlljr  unfolitud. 
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guilty,  Itccniwe  tlicy  have  become,  tUrongh  long  iiidiilgciioc 
and  the  power  of  hiUjit,  incui-ablR.  [iiither  attacked  llie 
doctrine  of  iVrtatotle  that  a  virtuuiw  j)riiiL'iijli!  is  crcut«;d  hy 
the  doing  of  virtuous  acts.  Tbe  Rcfornier  a*Bert«d  that 
«ucb  ttrta  presuppose  a  virtuoua  principle,  and  spring  from 
it.  It  13  true  that  Aristotle  is  acquainted  with  oo  trans- 
fiirmiog  principle  whioh  taay  diduU;  conduct  the  reverse  of 
'  "What  1)29  existed  hitherto ;  but,  aa  Ncandcr  ban  pointed  out^ 
™*  dootrinc  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  effert  of  moi-al  notion 
htAda  ((ood  when  applied  to  the  fortifying  of  a  principle  al- 
fmdy  implantmJ.  One  niiiHt  be  good  in  onlrr  to  do  goo<l ; 
bac  it  isa  case  where  the  fouutaintsdeepcuod  by  theoutHow 
of  its  waters. 

ftiwngby  thedisciiseion  of  tbe  particular  virtual,  where 
[jBUch  is  said  in  harmony  with  Christian  momls,  we  advert 
the  interesting  passage,  to  tbe  Fourth  liook  of  the 
Nicomachenn  Ethios,  vrhen>  Aristotle  describes  tbe  mnn  of 
maf^atiimity,  or  noble  pride.  This  portraiture  ofttio  idi-al 
man  contains  many  ibitures  which  <lcserve  apjiroval,  from 
a  Christiau  point  of  view.  Yet  wheu  such  a  man  la  repre- 
sented as  eager  to  do  fiivors,  hut  sts  ashampil  to  receive 
tbeni,  unwilling  to  stuud  in  a  rclutton  uf  depciuVnce  on  lita 
fellow-men,  and  therefore  scorning  to  be  the  recipient  of 
beneRts  from  them,  we  Imve  a  type  of  ebunictcr  ai  variunccj 
witii  the  humility  and  (ratftrnnl  fellowship  which  belong  t-o 
Cbri^an  exoellcrice.  Tbe  character  whicb  is  depicted 
by  Aristotle  in  this  remarkable  passage,  is  grand  in  itsont- 
Jint's,  but  it  Inckft  an  cssrnlial  element,  the  very  leaven  of 
Cbniitian  goodness,  the  spirit  of  love; 

It  is  evident  that  Arist/)tle"dnc3  not  ripe  above  the  intel- 
lectQalisni,  which  excludes  the m-OMSof  mankind,  onneciinnt 
of  an  atlegt-d  incapacity,  from  access  to  the  highest  gnod. 
In  bis  treati:«<;  on  Politics  he  makes  slavery  to  l>c  of  two 
Icind^  one  of  which  springs  from  violetiec,  and  tbe  law  of 


war,  nnd  the  other  from  tho  inferior  mctitul  powcrfl  of  tlm 
enslaved. '  TliU  laBt  spocics  of  servitude  tie  detentla,  on 
the  (ground  that  t!ic  ciialavcd  arc  not  fittc<l  by  nature  for 
oiij"  higher  Jot.  Sorao  are  born  to  oonimand;  others  are 
fitted  only  to  obey.  To  these  lost,  servitude  is  a  bcDcfit. 
As  reason  in  the  inilividual  in  to  the  lower  fiirnltioi!,  and 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  so  is  the  onljgiitcnctl  class  in 
society  to  thoaei  beneath  thi^ni.  Th«  latter  (lerforra  the  part 
ofammiiteJ  iriiploments,  guided  nnd  man.iged  by  the  su- 
|icrior  intelligence  of  thotr  owncirs.  *  But  tn  hitt  Ktliiis, 
wlicn  )iL>  iitidi-rt'ikes  to  cxptaiii  the  nature  nnd  r^undntioii 
of  frit-ndHhip,  he  raises  the  question  whether  u  raiin  can 
have  a  slave  for  a  fripiid,  aitd  betrays  some  perplexity  in 
answering  it.  As  heinjj  a  mere  ariimatwl  two!,  a  slave  can- 
nul  !;tjmd  iu  tlie  rclatioD  o£  friend ;  but,  ati  a  man,  ho  may  ; 
and  as  such,  may  be  the  ohjwt  of  wncers  attaclimirn I.  *  In 
thiA  d!.stincttun,  Arit^otlc  shows  a  jiartialdii^ccnHiieiitortlio 
ioooni[)atibility  of  slavery  with  the  law's  of  nature,  wliich, 
ncvcrtliclou,  from  the  ancient  |x>int  of  view,  he  deiileiL' 
At  the  claiic  of  his  principal  cthieal  treatise,  Aristotle 
ditatet  with  genuine  eloqueiict'  on  Uic  lofty  delight  wliicli 
belongs  tn  liitcllccliial  mntcmjilatlnn,  wherein  man  rails 
into  exercise  ihnt  part- of  his  being  in  whteh  he  rceembl«s 
the  goil-t,  and  in  iJiiit  ad  mu-st,  thKrefon-,  l><>  most  pte:uting 
to  them.  TIiIa  is  to  live  oonrorinubly  lo  that  which  is 
highest  in  U5,  whieh  is,  to  be  sure,  in  bulk  Bmull,  but  in 
dignity  and  jMwcr  is  iacomiiarably  superior  to  all  tilings 

■  B.  1. »,  Mn. 

*  Kill  ii  •^•i'tf  Kt^fiA  u  fju^Mfov. — P^Il^  [.  S.  d  A>  A>nt«f  ^i«r  n  tuS 
it^»6rfn<,  Ai«w  j/i^>j^  n  r«v  oO/iaroc  urxup-^ttfrvv  ii  fJpBf. — LJK,  i.  7. 

*  'ill  tih'  aiv  Aoki^,  OM  fan  fcUit  vprX  ni-rrji-.  ^  i^kntpuroc  inael  fip 
Aval  ri  iUmitm  ira4Tl  iivA/ir6«v  v^  *Aft»  rAc  Avv6)utov  tnnxii'veti  I'^uon 
■ml  <nn<5t.vr  "■  ^'-'"l  ■'v.  ""^  !«*<•  ii^ptrtoi, — Etii,  Ntc.,  viji.  22. 

*  l^illi  refcrcnco  lo  oeoitiianiil  |>rolwU,  in  Anil<]uil]r,  Ag.-iJiui  fhivtaj, 
«M  J.  llttFlbelvRijr  Sulnl  ililttii^  Politiqiu  ifAriitoU,  i.  it.  t  SB. 


besides.  So  diMng,  we,  tliougii  mortul,  put  on,  na  inr  as 
nmv  Im.',  imiiiorlality.  Tlie  cxotllnlion  of  tills  kinit  of  in- 
tt?llw!»al  activity  anJ  joy  u,bovt!  gratifiuitioiH  ol'an  rartlily 
sort  is  mo6t  impressively  set  forth.  What  Aristoll*?  Upto 
ilcs*rrih«i,  witli  so  much  dupth  of  Aioling,  as  the  highest 
atate  i>f  iiuLii,  was  nceesi.'uily  conceiveil  of,  however,  U8  tlio 
|>rivil<^  of  only  a  select  few,  while  ChriHtiuoity  ojwus  the 
iloor  ofaec'cfti  to  tlie  highest  spiritual  gixnl,  to  all  DinttVIiul. 
Nor  does  Amtotle  connect  this  ckvaknl  fuiin  ofuctivity,  an 
it  exists  either  in  God  or  men,  with  a  principle  of  beneli- 
ceni!e  vhieh  i»  a  fonntiin  of  blessing,  not  In  the  subjt^t 
ainnc,  but  to  universal  society.  On  the  (jtit-stiou  whether 
penODul  coni^Ioitiuic^  survives  death,  the  great  qncsllouof 
tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  writings  of  this  l'hilosopher> 
BA  WK  liuvc  suid,  contain  do  clear  aud  dcBnite  ezprcssiou  of 
opinion. 

From  the  time  of  Arifitnile,  the  s]ieeHlBtive  tendency 
declined,  snd  PhiloRophy  ns!>nmc<l  a  ppHtiiuLl  i-ast. '  Its 
themes  w(>re  virtue  iiiid  hnppitRtes ;  its  probleitiR  related  to 
human  life  on  earth.  The  later  sehook,  for  the  most  part, 
biirroweil  iheir  metapliystcs  from  their  prwlooeji^oi-s.  Re- 
ligiotw  questions,  such  an  the  reliitiim  of  Divine  rrovidence 
to  human  agenc-y,  and  to  the  existence  of  evil,  heaime  pn>- 
niiiient.  The  individual  w:is  thrown  IkirIc  npnn  himself, 
and  bccvme  an  uhji-ct  of  otmsidenitiun,  not  m  a  memher  of 
tho  state,  hut  as  a  man,  a  member  of  the  human  rare.  The 
caasra  of  this  gifat  [ihilosophical  change  were  vurions. 
The  fidl  of  the  Greek  political  oomiuunitiefl,  with  the  loss 
of  frfvdom,  the  mnque^ts  of  Alesnndrr.  iiud  the  interennrAe 
cif  nations,  3i!a-(l  and  West,  with  ejinh  oiliir,  the  I'lif^iim  of 
mimerons  peoples  in  rhc  Iloman  Kmplre,  were  cvrntK  which 
-oompclled  thin  intetk-etun!  i-evolutiuu.  The  old  [lolitieal 
orgaQisations,  in  which  the  life  of  the  indivichini  ceulrcd, 
'  See  Zdltr,  PtaJ.  d.  OriuJien,  Hi.  1  wtj. 
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wero  i)ri>l(cn  up.  He  welh  driven,  almost,  to  louk  ii{Kia 
liiuiseir  til  a  broader  relation,  as  n  citizen  nf  llio  worlJ. 
Moreover,  tiiu  impulw  whk-b  Bucnit«3  guvc  to  citik-al  in- 
quiry', altimugli  it  was  combined  in  liim  with  a  8pecu> 
lative  element,  mid  Htill  more  iu  Plutu  and  Ari.><lollt>,  ooi>-i 
tiaued  to  be  jxitwit,  and  btrfaiiK:  prevailing.  The  Stole 
and  Bpicureao  ."y^tcmK,  antagonistic  to  each  other  as  tliey 
upjicar  t<)  be,  and  as,  in  their  j>artieular  features,  tlicy  really 
itre,  mauifest  the  same  subjective  character.  Trampiitliiy 
and  flcreoily  of  the  inner  lite  is  the  end  and  aim  uf  both. 
Bkepticism  waa  the  natural  sequence  of  the  stagnation  uf 
phiI<»ophica)  Kpeculiittnu,  ai'lcr  the  prudui^tive  period  was 
over,  and  of  the  mutual  confllet  of  the  variou:^  sydteuia. 
Skepticism  paiiiscd,  by  u  natural  traniiition,  into  cclcctlctiinii 
whioh  Belected  froRi  eaeli  uf  tlie  rival  syatenis  whatever 
might  accord  with  individual  prcdilcetlon.  Finally,  the 
Ne^r  Platonism  vras  a  forta  of  mysticism  aQbriHng  refuge  to 
tlic  believing  bat  perplexed  iiKjnirer. 

The  two  systems  which,  on  account  of  tlielr  influence, 
Wfl  have  ocwisioa  hore  lo  consider,  arc  the  Epicurean  and 
the  .Stoic.     We  begin  with  tlie  former. 

The  theology  of  Ej)tetiru3  was  a  scheme  of  practical 
athutsm.  Tlie  adherents  of  this  nchool  did  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  godi^,  but  they  denied  to  them  any  interest, 
or  cotKX>ni,  ill  tile  itlTairs  of  the  world.  The  enrrcnt  idena 
of  this  philoBuphy  ure  embodied,  with  wonderful  slclll  and 
beauty.  In  the  pnem  of  Lucretius  which  has  for  Itx  subject 
the  Nature  of  Things,  lleganling  siipenitltion  as  thi>  great 
baae  of  mankind,  he  sets  out  to  diHiibuso  the  mind  of  the 
beliefs  tJiat  give  rise  to  It.  IIr>  adopt*  the  atomic  theory 
of  Deinocrltus,  lo  accounting  fur  the  origin  of  tlie  world : — 
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Bat  cirar  cltungiug.  ever  tiianged  and  text 

From  corlimt  linm,  dtruiiglt  cTcrsliiriDg  fpicti 

From  Kowioei  rciwn-itwiini  evuy  uiodv 

Of  motion,  magnilailr  Mid  ihspe  mufcd  ; 

Ai  l(rDgi}i  ihc  nni*iold>  man  ihc  form  nHiuncd 

or  thiiijpt  crcatul.''  > 

The  same  power  timt  Iwgun  ihcse  movements  carnes 
tlicm  funvanl.  The  Iicilvcus  nud  the  t-artli,  an  llicy  Jmil  a 
Licginning,  appnMch  llie  cpoc^h  of  tlcmy  and  diasolution. 
Tbc  aoui  ia  iiiatcriul,  ant]  mortal;  hciicc  Uii:  (Irani  ofuii/- 
tliirig  hereafter  is  ncr<Ilc!ss  and  vain.  All  fi-ar  of  tlie  gods, 
with  rehich  mca  birtnciit  iJiciiu^elvt'^  lit  irnidunal,  ^'mca  the 
gv'xls  stand  aloof  from  men,  and  are  alt^iorbiHl  in  their  own 
ciijoymcnts.  Sucii  19  tJie  gloomy  crcid  uf  tiic  grwit  Puot 
of  tliv  Kiii<:un.un  sect.  Tlie  etid  and  aim  of  existence, 
according  to  this  et'hool,  is  pleasure.  Socratca  had  held 
tliat  maa  b  made  for  virtue  and  for  hai>|)i iicd.s,  -wtthoul  de- 
fining aooaratcly  the  rclatioa  of  tiicse  two  onds  of  our 
being.  Plato,  though  not  with  entire  consistency,  gives 
Uio  unjcedeocc  to  virhie,  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  in- 
initivc  morals.  Aristotle  holds  that  happiness  is  the  chief 
go>>i],  but  di--'lingai8h<<!i  boLween  higher  and  lower  kinds  of 
happiness.  To  aswrtain  what  haiipinofis  man  h  made  fiir, 
we  must  ascertain  tJi«  function — the  i/>j-r>u — of  a  hetnj»  en- 
dowed vnth  reaMOi).  Vinu«  is  tho  ncliun  whieh  pmdur<<8 
the  higheiit  happiness,  the  liappiuesN   prujaT  to  man  ;  but 

'  "If am  GCTte  nl^qllC  cnn.tilta  prinmnliit  nrnini 
Otdino  M  MiQ  (j^iueipio  nugnci  nii-uit  locaruut 
2Jcc*)UQ»i|imqii«aa8wi  uitntv  Wijnmt 
Kw  I'mo  i|iun]iii'  i]>r<'nt  mtitiiB  |i«[i)^rT<?  pml<'rt<i^ 
Svi  cfuiu  njiilUa  mi>dii  iniillis  mululu  ]>«r  OiUii« 
Ex  infinlto  vcxiiniur  pvrdEiir  pla^'!ih 
Ontao  gTTiiN  ninliifi  rt  cviun  pz^Hriunilo 
Tamlcm  ilcvcueniDt  in  tuli*  HlBpcnilunUi 
Qmlibun  base  ruum  ccuuiUtil  «iiuit:a  cmuaL,  ttr. 

11.  i.  1021-1038. 
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then  the  higliost  hftpiihicaa  is  Jvfiricd  as  Umt  which 
springs  fiMin  virtue  ;  nor  dues  the  Hlagyntf  exiricate  him- 
wir  fn>ra  this  ciivle.  The  Ei>icureaii3  nsolvcdull  good 
into  pleasure.  All  s|>eciat  tle»ircH  are  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  genenil  i3t'sirf  of  happiuc!^;  mid  in  tlus  uotioo  of 
)ia|>piiic»i,  the  approbation  fjf  coiisi'iencc  is  not  included. 
Virtue,  thcrcfiirp,  is  a  sclf-n-gnrding  prudrnoo  wbli^h  so 
rL-^ulut«s  the  various  propensiticfl  and  craviiij^  of  linmtin 
nature  ns  to  derive  ibo  highestplcoauro  in  the  aggiTgatc. 
It  is  the  control  of  a  iiir-aigblcd  cxjiedicney  by  which 
utirtily  instincts  arc  hopt  in  Huhjt^ction.  The  foundcm  of 
this  school  led  virtuoua  lives,  but  tlic  doctrine  contitiiied 
no  motives  of  snlBcIcnt  power  to  restrain  the  passions  of 
men  gcncroll/,  uud,  \a  the  progress  of  time,  showed  its  real 
tendeiidee. 

Stoicism  existed  in  two  forms ;  finst,  tlw  original  eystotn 
of  Zcno  and  Chrysippus,  and,  secondly,  tlie  moflifie*.!  Koman 
Stoicism  of  tJic  first  and  second  ocoturies*  of  the  Chriatiau 
era.  If  we  looked  at  tlie  metaphysics  of  Stoieiam,  wo 
should  infer  timt  this  philosophy  contained  little  or  nothing  ■ 
in  harmony  with  Chrlitianity.  It  wng  n  revival  of  the 
Hcraclittc,  or  iiyjozoist,  Punthoi^m.  Xothing  exiat^  but 
mittter.  The  soul  itself  is  a  oarporcnl  entity.  The  universe 
id  one,  and  is  governed  by  one,  alt-ruling  law.  Matter  and 
the  Deity  are  iduntieal — tJie  same  principle  in  different 
nspectd.  1*he  Deity,  that  in  to  say,  is  the  immanent,  eren- 
tive  foree  in  mutter,  which  nets  ever  eooording  to  law.  This 
principle,  developed  in  the  totality  of  things,  is  Zt-us.  It 
ia  Providence,  or  Destiny.  The  universal  Coree  works 
blindly,  but  after  tlie  analogy  of  a  rational  agency.  The 
world,  proceeding  by  evolution  from  tlio  primitive  fire, 
eventually  rt'tunw  to  itu  wmive  through  a  univeraal  con- 
flagration, and  the  same  process  is  to  be  renewed  in  aa 
codlen  series  of  cyclia*.     Fate  rules  alt.     The  world  is  ao 


or^ntc  iinitv  ;  conRidcred  aa  a  whole,  it  in  [lerSefA.  Evil, 
.when  lo^lk4^l  nt  in  roluttun  to  tlic  Qiitin;  6yi4lt?t[),  ia  good. 
'  The  (Icniiil  of  frw  ajjotiw,  ai«l  of  iiumorlality,  was  a  isoroU 
lory.  As  to  the  personality  of  the  minor  gtxJs,  tiie  old 
S(oJ4»  w«rc  vaBillatiiifj.  >'ow  tliey  aro  spoken  of  %6  funo- 
tioiia  of  ualuru,  aiul  uow  ns  persons.  But  if  pergonal,  they 
Bhnrc  the  fate  of  intin ',  they  ditutppuar  iu  tlio  final  coufla- 
gratiou. 

Itst«nt>i  Ktrnnge  that  any  Rji»lem  of  morals  worthy  of 
tlio  name  ooutd  vu-exitit  with  thvsc  iduna.  The  truth  is, 
Imwevcr,  that  the  8toi<s  did  not  <lerive  their  Echiui  from 
tJieir  physical  ami  nicUiphysi^.'nl  thtoriui.  but  borrowoH  these 
last  from  the  pre-SoeratIc  sclmoU.  without  setting  tJieiu  lu 
a  vital  oonnectiuu  with  their  ethical  doctrine.  Sclf- 
pneervatioii,  to  \xs  dtstinj^tiiilKHl  from  tliD  ileslre  of  ]inj)pi- 
nen,  they  holil  to  be  tlie  oriyinnl,  fuiulainrntn!  iuipnljw  of 
all  beiogd.  The  estential  thing  is  to  live  a«(x>riliiig  to  na- 
ture, TiiH  \h  the  grvut  maxim  of  the  Stoic  Ethio^  '  By 
"uature"  is  niBaut  tlie  universal  system  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual 18  otw  liuk  ;  sutnetimeit,  however,  the  oouKtitullon  of 
the  individual  la  denoted ;  and  Bometinif^  thu  term  ts  u^ 
io  a  mure  nstrurtcd  way  tttill,  to  denote  tlie  rational  faculty 
by  iCielf.  But  to  live  according  to  nature  u  the  one  ctu- 
preme,  comprehensive  duty.  Virtue  springs  from  rational 
Bolf-dderiuinution,  where  ntj-son  ahmc  gnidin  the  will,  and 
tbe  influeooe  of  the  afTcclions  and  emotions  in  Hmolbured. 
These  are  oiMitmry  to  reason  ;  they  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  soul.  No  angtT,  no  pity,  no  lenity,  nn  indul- 
gence— this  was  the  pure  creed  of  Stoicism.  A[)athy  is  the 
right  condition  of  the  »ouI,  which  should  be  moved  only 
hj  reasoQ.     Knowledge  is  neouMary  to  virtue,  eiace  right 

1  -^TlMf  ia^l  Til  Auall|■\t•l'^i/vtJf  rlj  oi>fl»i  C(t,  Tcnvliiiig  of  Cl«intiie«> 
ap.  BiftU,  JftJL  U..  p  ITO  I  Rillw  nwl  Prclkr,  p^  38tf,  wlivro  «Mi  llie  paraU 
Id  MMttmeaa  of  CbryMpfoa). 


doing  witliout  rational  iiMij^lit  doog  »ot  fill  out  the  cODoep- 
tioD  of  virtue.  Hcitoc  tlie  virtuous  man  it;  the  ^ngc?,  the 
wUe  muii ;  every  other  is  a  fool.  Virtue,  too,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  miut  exist  as  a  wbulu.  It  l^  a  mugle  principle  ;  and 
£0,  too,  tlia  vicea  are  united.  Hence  the  world  \»  diviiled 
into  two  claates,  the  virtuous  or  wise,  and  tlie  tvirkcd  or 
foolish. 

This  storn  ideal  of  primitive  Stnirara  waM  Boftcnwl  Iiy  the 
doc-triiic  of  preferablca.  Virtue  h  tlie  sole  thing  which  is 
good  in  itticir.  But  there  are  external  things  which  are 
auxillar/  to  virtue,  aud  these  may  be  called  good,  in  n 
»cix>ndary  sen»e ;  and  eo  cxtcrniil  things  wtiic-h  arc  un- 
£ivorul>le  to  virtue,  may  be  termed  evil.  There  is,  ulso, 
a  third  class  of  neutral  things,  not  being  cither  advanlage- 
oua  or  hurtful  in  tliis  relation.  Thus  the  Stoica  discuaaed 
the  question  whether  fame  k  a  preferable.  Chrysippiu  de- 
cidcnl  in  the  negative,  and  so  did  IVIarcns  Aurclias  id  one 
of  the  most  interesting  i«WMigc«  of  his  "  Meditatioos-"'  A 
class  of  contlltioiiitl  dutlts,  or  middle  duties,  nsulted  from 
the  doctrine  of  prefcniblcs.  Then  the  doetrinc  as  to  the 
affootions  vrnt  softrned.  Their  first  beginnings  were  ol- 
lowed;  and  eertain  cmotioug  were  »dmitt«<l  to  be  desira- 
ble. So,  different  grades,  or  stages  in  the  aUuiument  of  ■ 
virtue,  were  wiueedod  to  exist. 

Sloieisra  vra»  oosmopolitaa.  It  brought  in  the  idea  of  a 
citixenship  of  the  world.  There  is  one  conimuuity,  one 
state,  one  sot  of  laws.  To  this  one  Rtnte,  nil  particular 
Htnli«  arc  retateil,  as  are  the  houses  in  a  city  to  one  another. 
The  Koge  labor?)  that  all  may  recognize  tJiemsclves  n«  one 
floek,  ami  dwell  logetlier  tinder  the  oummon  rule  of  rea- 
son. "Sly  nature,"  saj"*  ^^3mu  Aurelius,  "is  rational 
Olid  social  ;  niul  my  city  anil  »mntry,  sti  far  ax  I  am  An- 
toninwsj  is  Rome ;  but  00  far  as  I  nnt  a  man,  it  U  the 


World."  '  A  Stoic,  writes  Epictetu«,  "  when  beaten  must 
love  tliosc  who  beat  him,  a.«  the  fnthor,  on  ttic  brother,  of 
alL"  '  One  must  give  IiimwIT  u(i  wiili  |>(.>r(iwt  recignation 
to  Uic  course  of  rJic  world.  There  h  a  rationality  and  wis- 
dom in  it;  hence  tiie  duty  of  porftfl,  uiicijiii|)laiiiing  snb- 
mistiiou  to  diiuge  as  tliey  o(.<cur.  All  things  arc  divided 
into  two  cla«««4,  the  things  tliat  are  witliiu  our  [lOwer,  and 
the  tilings  tlial  are  beyond  our  power.  With  regard  to 
ewrylliiiig  thnt  (alls  under  tlie  latter  catogtiry,  "lie  pre- 
iwrwl,*'  says  Epictetus,  "to  sty  thnt  it  is  nothing  to  you.**  * 
"  You  must  aceune  nelllier  God  nor  man.  You  must 
altoj!t'thi>r  control  desire;  aiud  you  must  transfer  aversion 
to  (Hwh  tliitijp  only  as  are  coulnillahle  by  will,"  *  "  Tlmt," 
say^  M.  Aurflim,  "  is  ibr  the  goo<l  of  each  thing,  wliioh 
the  unlvemml  nature  brings  to  each.  And  it  i.s  for  its  good 
at  the  tinw  whun  nature  brings  it.'"  "  I  say  then  to  Lbu 
universe,  that  I  love  as  tbou  lovest."  ' 

The  Roman  Stoicism  dojiarted  lu  certain  particulars 
from  the  rigid  .system  of  the  ibunders  of  the  neat.  There 
is  a  recognition,  though  not  ditttlnct  and  uniform,  of  Uio 
[>rrsnnality  of  God,  of  the  rrality  nf  the  soul  an  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  of  tbc  conttutiance  of  gieraoiial  life  aflcr 
dcatli.  In  Soocca,  the  Btoic  philoHophy  ap]icara  in  »  very 
mitigated  form.  Self-sufficiency  gives  way  to  a  scua.-  of 
WMkneas  and  Impcrfoction,  whi«h  is  not  far  r«iuoved  from 

'i  M  ifiit  ti-nif  Xajfidi  Kitl  ffnjjfiit^,     v6iif  nal  ^nrp'u:,  tie  jtiv  .KiTuvity, 
/Ml  4  'Tiim,  ^  «"  ii9p£0'iy,  6  >iif«uoc.    McdiutiDiu^  ti.  41  (Long,  p.  178). 

tK-Kntinx*,  in,  isii.  M  (OtriM^a  traiMlolion.  Htwlnn  IM..It<(J8.  p.  250). 
-rpixrtpn' hru  Ti  Mt,  oMhi  i!(A( i/ii.  Eniticirid.  i.  (Cnncr.p.  8761. 
••ft  Pl<i  iyiiuXobrTa.  «it  iiM%iutrv>-  Afli-'iv  Anai  er  6il   rravrrXuc^  iiai>.ien 
Ip^/imAlrai  ri  T/nnuptrtm^     Di»«.uiBC9,  III.  xxll.  13  (Carter,  p. 
«). 
'  Zi>i*//io  /uiffT^J.  a  ^pri  Uiirr^  1)  ri-v  AJtw  ^;«^.   Ka!  rirt  avp^pti, 
^iirr  {lu.i'Q  ^ifitt.     MmIIu.  X.  20  {\jaae,.  p.  S59). 

'AijMofoT^K^^^lriramHfXi.    Mtxlitt.  r.  SI  (Lon^  p.  329). 
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Christian  feeling.  He  dcclHres  that  there  ib  no  pos- 
aihility  of  a  niiilss  character  n.rDuiig  men  ;  wo  arc  to 
fnllow  the  gocU  as  &r  as  human  infirmity  wIlJ  allow. 
He  paints  the  struggle  of  the  sout,  aspiring  li«aven- 
vran\y  wilh  the  flesh  which  clogs  and  enchaing  it.' 
Then:  lA  a  piirugraph  in  hin  tirfttim  on  Ciemencv,  in  which 
hf.  describes  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  language  which 
i^'tniudd  one  of  the  Aptcftle  Paul,  lie  calls  upon  u»  to 
inw^lue  a  pnpnlous,  crawded  ciljr,  through  Uic  i>tm!ta  of 
'vt'hic-h  the  mtittitudcs  are  hurrying.  What  a  solitude  and 
dftsolation  would  be  there,  if  aonc  were  left  except  those 
whom  a  strict  judge  could  acquit  of  guilt!  The  judge  aiiU 
the  aociteur  ibeioMlvcg  arc  involved  in  oondcm tuition. 
We  have  all  sinnwi.  Not  only  so,  but  we  shall  sin  to  the 
cndof  life.  *  Like  Plato,  he  ascribes  tlie  creation  lo  tlio 
goodfK99  of  God.  The  first  essential  of  worship  la  to  be- 
lieve in  the  gods,  and  to  imitate  their  CKCollcace.  Men  are 
Hie  children  of  God.'  Tlie  BuffcringH  of  good  men  are 
the  fiitliorly  chasti^inent  infiittol  by  Hlra.  It  is  good  for 
men  to  be  affi ictitl ;  thiise  who  liuve  uot  expcrienoctl  ad- 
vcwity  are  obj«.-U  of  pity.  A  divine  spirit  dwells  within 
the  soul  ns  a  watehnian  and  prot*\'tor.  From  Goii  nothing 
enn  Ihi  concealed.  Sooeca  says  that  when  lie  retires  to  his 
bod  at  night,  he  revli'ws  his  word.*  and  tnndiiet  for  the  en- 
tire day.*     Meditation  and  ^•h'exauiiuatiun  are  inculcated 

'  Oninc  >lli  cum  hoc  mmr  ^^ti  MMlnincn  raC,  ne  nhxtratiatur  <1  sidati 
nititnr  illo  imde  diuitiHua  ttt:  ibi  iUam  icl«riu  nsjiiiiM  rtiKBCt.  « 
fuiui  cni«iiH|u«  j>ur*  c4  lK|UKla  vucntvm.     (aii  Marc,,  xxlv.) 

*  pL-ccaTimuK  wnnet:  alii  Knvt.i.  «lii  krion.  alii  ex  dmiiiiaio,  >)ii 
forte  impuU,  uit  aUena  ne(|(iUU  atilui ;  aUl  in  bboU  mmuIUu  parum 
fbrtitn  aliHirana,  M  innocflniiam  iariti  ac  rcnitcnUa  perdiiliiiiiu.  Ncc 
ddinrjiiimiM  tsnlnm,  nal  uHiue  ml  i-ilnrmiiin  omt!  ili-ltiii|iioinu«.       (X  vi. 

•dc  l*ro7.  I.  Qui>ni»iu  tiiii'lom  tipnii"  iimc  lrtO|>ori)  lanlum  a  Doo  dif. 
fcrt,  (li«ci|Hiliu  «jiH.  einiibiuniuf^,  el  ven  progenica.  CC  do  Ben^,  U- 
99 :  Cogita  c|ii*n(u  n<.4>u  tribiicrit  i>4Kna  noRivr. 

'^e  In-,  iii.  86.    "  ^llul  taifal  ijiw  abMowlo,  nihil  treiuoo." 
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with  all  the  urgency  of  a  ChrUciim  prcstolier.  It  Is  weM 
for  each  one  to  Imvo  ft  faithful  ronfidnnt  mid  counsellor  to 
whom  he  ran  unburden  the  feocrots  of  his  heai-t.  "  Pray 
and  live/'  be  nays,  "  as  if  the  eye  of  Grjcl  were  upoo  you."  ' 
*'  Live  every  (tiy  as  if  it  were  the  Wl."  * 

The  (^ligation  t»  chiTLnh  ju»t  und  human  feelings  is  fre- 
quently asserted  by  Seneca.  "You  must  live  for  another,'* 
hv  says,  "if  yuu  wouhl  live  for  yoursflf."  '  "  Nature,*' 
he  says,  "  Uids  nifl  a-iflist  mm  ;  ami  whether  they  he  slaves 
or  free,  whether  of  geiitlu  blood  or  fnii-tlnien,  whether  they 
enjoy  liberty  as  »  right  or  a  friendly  gifl,  wimt  matter? 
Whcrcvtr  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  doing  gtKjd,"  *  He 
coDdwnni;  ghidiatorial  showA.*  Ho  ssiysj  "lire  with  na 
inferior,  as  you  would  have  a  superior  liv«  with  you,"' 
He  declares  that  "slaves  are  our  fellow-scrvauL^,"  and  arc 
to  bo  kindly  (n-atod.^ 

Tlic  coincidcnees  bctwccu  the  moral  tcaehiug  of  Seneca 
and  thutof  tlio  New  TefltatiiGiit  are  numerous  and  atrikiiig." 
That  only  a  pure  luiml  c»n  ''oinprclicnd  God;  that  in  llio 
intent  of  the  heart  guilt  lieti ;  that  a  wise  man,  when  he  is 
buficted,  will  imitfite  Cato,  who,  when  he  >vas  smitten  on 
tlie  mouth,  refused  to  avenge  himself;  that  we  bliould  be 

•Sic  vi»e  earn  hominibu\  trniiiiwin  IVim  vifimt.     Kp.  x. 

■Kioordiiundii*  art  il lis  omnU,  tAnqiiura  («g«t  ng^mcn,  ct  CAnMiract 
■l4)Uc  riplcat  vtuin.     I\|i.  sil- 

•  Ep,  kIvuL    Alitri  viva*  o]w>r(M,  M  tjb  titti  vitrcra. 

*ilc  Vim  U-aU,  2i  Ilommiliw  pr-jJt-iw;  miliirs  jittwt :  iwrri  libn-ino 
■inl,  ingcnui  on  lilicrliiti,  jit-lie  liiiorUiLiM,  on  inti-r  amicos  daiw,  i^ultl 
refcrl  7  Mbiaimqtw  homo  «t,  ibi  bt-nolitao  lucuii  VA. 

»Hi.hL,  vli. 

*Sio  «um  inrFrinro  s'xtwt,  qunniidiDodum  i«vum  supcrioreriL  relic* 
lirciY.    )'■]>.  xlvii. 

'8*Tvi  "iinl?  Jmnio  eoit-crvi,  w  coffilurtrLH  taaiumdeiu  in   ulmif|tie 

■  Sc«  Dr.  liiWaai'*  l-iwiy.  PkHippum*,  p.  281  wq.,  where  tLc  r«fsr* 
wott  Bra  giwn.  and  ihe  pumlkl  referviicot  (o  thv  New  TestameuL 


gentle  to  cncmu^;  that  wc  shoiiM  follow  tlie  exampio  uf 
the  giwls  who  "soften  tlic  (ground  with  sliowcns,"  and  do 
good  without  tlic  liopc  uf  reward ;  lliut  wc  i>tiould  iivoid 
the  oiaiinen  and  dress  of  nn  aacetic,  and  do  nothing  to  at- 
tract pruise  ;  that  wc  uUould  rcl-U  uftcr  truo  riches,  and  In- 
V43t  Dur  good  dpctU  aa  a  ti-etu^urA  bui'ie<l  in  tlie  ground; 
that  we  should  not  tiiark  the  piiuplca  of  others  wllcu  vtt 
nrc  covered  witJi  wmitlcss  uloera;  lliat  wa  should  expect 
from  others  what  wc  have  done  to  others;  that  wo  ehould 
give  as  wc  should  wish  to  rc««iv« ;  that  good  doc3  not  groir 
out  of  evil,  moru  than  a  fig  fmin  an  olivo-tro«;  tliat  Iiypo- 
critcs  nrc  mLsenible  and  filthy  within,  though  adorned 
without,  liUe  Ih«ir  own  walls;  that  words  niui^t  be  sown 
like  seed,  whidi,  lhou;;h  small  at  finit,  utilulda  its  strength 
and  spreads  into  tlicv  lo-r^^t  grovnii ;  that  ii  is  madtioss  to 
endnirk  un  distant  liuptM,  and  tti  Bay:  "I  wdl  buy,"  "I 
will  build,"  "I  will  lend  out,"  "  I  will  demand  iKiymcnl," 
"I  will  bear  hfinors;"  that  tlie  gnds  are  not  h(9non>«I  by 
fat  viotiin^  but  by  the  pious  and  upright  inl«>nt  of  tlia 
worshipper;  that  love  cnnnot  lie  mingled  with  fear;  (Imt 
our  life  ma  pilgrimage  in  a  stranga  land,  ami  our  bodies 
laberuaclfs  of  the  soul ;  tliat  goiKl  mm  toil,  they  kpeud  and 
are  8[>ent ;  that  the  evil  man  turns  alt  ihiogM  to  evil ;  tliat 
to  obey  God  u  liberty ;  that  the  whole  world  L«  the  t4?mple 
of  the  immortal  gods;  tlial  God  niunt  l>e  c-nnoemiictl  in 
Uie  heart  of  each  man  ;  that  God  is  near  tlice,  with  tliw, 
wilbin  ihee;  that  He  xhmdd  not  be  framed  out  of  silver 
and  gold, — thcKe  are  among  IJie  sayings  of  the  Roman 
Philoeophn*  whicli  recall  |iurallel  statements  in  the  New 
TcHtamcnt, 

The  jicrsoiial  elwradi-r  of  Seneca  fell  short  of  his  own 
exalted  standnr<l  of  indcix-ndi-nre  n«d  excfllencc.  Rut  in 
EpictctuM  and  Marcus  Anrelius,  the  ni>blest  principles  ^vere 
exemplified  as  well  as  taught.     The  iurmer  cjcccIb  all  otlitsr 
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Stoic  writers  in  tho  terseness  and  vigor  of  his  utterances, 
which  ofli?n  slants  the  roadcr  from  thoir  rcsoniblaucc  to 
Xew  Testament  tPanhing.  The  nieditationR  of  Maroiig 
Anrelios  likcu-iGo  abound  in  passages  which  a  Clirietiau 
boiiovcr  can  road  Mrith  wirnost  BvmpnrJiy.  In  those  writers, 
6t4>id!im,  while  it  reiaiim  hi  futidumcntal  idcu^,  hxm  lost 
much  of  its  austerity,  ant!  hrwuthcs  n  gentler  Hplrit. 

The  resoiuhlaime  betwreii  (pertain  Hyiitiiin.'uts  in  the  later 
Stoics,  aud  jKis^gtis  in  the  Sevr  Testament,  has  given  rise 
to  the  sdggeBtinn  of  an  i  nfl  it^iiee  fruiii  unv  gide  to  the  other. 
The  aoiwrdancc,  as  regnnls  phmsenlogy  bs  well  as  thought, 
.is  most  striking  In  the  eai*e  of  Senixia,  A  fiL'titiotis  corrts- 
lodciicc,  consisting  of  fourtepn  letters,  between  Paul  and 
the  Ruouin  PliiUMopher,  was  compottcd,  prob:ibIy  in  tlie 
fuurtli  eentiirj',  eillier  i<ir  the  purpa>*e  of  recommending 
SfTieca  to  tJie  eiteem  of  Christians,  or  ofexclting  tlwm  to  a 
Study  of  his  writings,  liy  same,  Scnem  iK  tlmiight  to  have 
been  □<xjuainted  with  PunI,  and  to  have  derived  from  him, 
&iid  from  other  New  Testament  autliors,  w^ntimcnts  and 
ex|HvaBiort9  uf  the  kind  slnmdy  fjuutLtl.  But  the  earlier 
writingsof  Seneca  must  have  antedated  the  circulation  of 
the  Gottpels  in  liome,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  flehrew«,  to 
which  tho  pumao^  rcspccLitig  tlii:  chnAtii^-ment  of  God's 
children  benra  the  closest  reiemhiance.  '  Some  of  the  sen- 
ienoes  whidi  remind  ns  of  Christian  tcarhing  arc  drawn 
\y  the  Roman  Stoio  fri>m  Plato,  and  oilier  earlier  writers. 
Moiwer,  these  choice  cloctrines,  which  we  have  cited,  Btnnd 
in  connection  with  principlwi  at  varianw;  with  Christian 
truth,  which  prove  inconttstahly  that  SeiK-ta  was  not  a 
Christian  disciple.  The  phrases  which  are  itamllel  in  form 
to  slatcmcntH  in  the  New  Teslnmnit,  ofhen  have  in  Seneca 
an  entirely  different  setting.  They  rest  upon  mctnpliysiail 
iLad  tliculi^ical  dt^mas  widely  diverge  from  tlic  doctrines 
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of  ChrLstimiity.  N^e  niny  reasonably  assuras  a  famiriarlty 
oil  the  part  of  Pan!  with  Stoic  ideas  ami  plirases,  since 
Tonjua  wiu  a  proiuinuut  &rat  nf  Stoic  teuuiiin;;.     Tht;  quo 

joii  ia  Act».xvii.  28,  is  from  tUubymiiof  CleantliPS,  and 
I  tJicStoio-PoL-t,  AnitiiH,  wlio  vai coiiiiMrted  witli  Tarjiu*, 
The  Stvic  docriptioii  uf  tlic  i5il^,th«  Apostle  uiiiilti:4l  in  » 
higher  and  truer  £«ii^  to  the  Chrib'tian  heliever.  In  the 
believer  alyiie  were  tr«e  liberty,  kiugship,  aiid  tlic  other 
lofty  attributes  imputed  lo  ihc  Sago,  reali««i.  The  ethical 
terms  and  conceptions  of  Stoicism  wero  vridvly  difiumxl. 
While  it  i&  not  ini|K)«;ibIc,  thoroforc,  that  Seneca,  itiQuybe^^l 
through  intercourse  with  Chri.4tinn  .sInvo.-<,  hod  gained  AomS^B 
knuwlodge  of  tbo  nioml  teaching  of  the  Utispel,  we  arc  no{ 
jiistil](>(I  in  affirming  with  any  confiJfiiicR  that  this  vea&  tho 
case.  ' 

It  is  wortliy  of  ni>te  that  there  arc  so  lew  allusions  to 
Chrifitiaufl  in  the  hoaihon  writers  of  tho  flrst  and  swond 
centuries.  There  it)  no  meitliuii  of  them  whatever  in  Plu- 
tarch, but  oni!  rut^rcnce  to  them  in  Kpicletus,  and  but  untt 
in  Marctu  Aurellus.  It  ia  thoiiglit  by  Homeschnlars,  hnw* 
ever,  that  Stoieism  was  alfiHtol  indirectly  by  Ciiriatiaii 
tfodiing.  aa<l  cau;^ht  up  fnmi  (lie  atiuiMiphfre  iiidm<ed  by 
thu  G«t[)el,  |>eculiartti«s  most  accordant  with  Uhriatinn 
fL<L>llng.  It  in  undirniable  that,  frnni  tbi-  »coimd  ciiitury 
onward,  there  wa*  an  oniolioration  of  eentimcnt,  and  a  c,»r- 
ivsponding  softening  of  the  rigor  of  laws,  ou  tlie  licatheii 
tide.     Thus,  the  laws  bcuring  on  domestic  relations,  on  tJie 

*  Tho  nccCMitv  vf  •apixmng  >n  iuv]itnintan<s)  wilii  ('limlinnilr  on  I 
part  of  i)ni«oi,  nii  the  *olul!c«  orilicp<x;ii1inritii.-:i  inbi*luu-litnK  In  irliiul 
w«  hnve  n-fetred,  is  op|Ni«D<l  bjr  Baur  In  liin  rI)I«  laaar.  iSrnMti  a,  i^tu'iu, 
in  HilipmftW'i  Zt^KKr.f.  wi»«wrA.t^    TU^.  i.  IMS,  wiJ  by  U«ni«, 
J/id.  Hn  VUortea  U  Attu  mantW$  daiu  CAnliq.      Tliu  u|i|Kulle  Oiiiiiiun  tt 
lvMnU<(l  t>]rSrl)m>iIt,/'J«ii /Ti"-  '^ir  It  Sm.  CifiU iia»t  le  M/mdt  Samat%\ 
!te.  p  378,  nnil  br  TnqJons,  D*  Clt^/Uatea  dm  CkristuiiMna  Mr  U . 
OrJ  ((«■  fioBMiM,  p.  77. 
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prmigativcs  o(  IuisImiikIs,  lathers,  ami  masters,  bcrame  mora 
nearly  coofonnt-d  (o  Climlimi  ideas.     There  tt-jw,  iuor»- 
over,a  general  progrewt  of  liuuutnv  fut-liiig.    Epict«tii5  t-on- 
(lemna  slavery  as  growing  out  of  a  higher  regard  fur  "  the 
unjust  l»ws  of  nieii  long  dcail  "  than  fur  "  tlie  lUvirie  tav-!«."' 
Kerva,  Trajiin,  and  oiIilt  Kniperors,  ami  subordiimk-  uia- 
gistmtes  iu  cities,  provided  funds  fur  thi.'  sustciiuntx*  nf  poor 
■i^ildren.     UiKiui^stionaU/,  Stoiciam  bad  mi  iiiduc-iicc  in 
jjiroduciug  tlita  iiuprovctl   tone  of  feeling,  vi-liicli  id  neeii  in 
r]aw«  and  nocia)  ciutonis,     A  ](.>urncd   Frt'iicli  writer  oh- 
siirvea:  "The  Jurists  who  flourisiied  after  Cioero  were  in 
general  inspired  hy  Stoicism,  which  gave  tlivui  bcv-cru  and 
prct-iac  rul(»  fur  the  couduct  of  nieu  to  eovli  oliiei*,     Tlic 
whole  moral  and  philoeopliical  part  of  Roman  Imw,  from 
Idlxun  that  Stoic  iiinovutor,  tu  Caiu»  uiid  Ulpiun,  Ia  druwa 
'  from  this  school,  the  purtiallty  to  which  grown  from  ilny  to 
day  among  tliu  choice-  mcu  who  ehinc  furth  hcru  and  there 
iu  lite  imperial  period.'"     Mr.  Maine  ha9  rcaiarks  of  a  like 
tAoor.'    The  qu<»tion  is,  ho\r  fur  this  widening  of  »yrapa- 
th^t  which  we  see  in  Stoioism,  sprang  from  the  indirect 
[■•fleet   of  Gospel  teaching  u|')on   the  general    currents  of 
'thought  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.     That  a 
party  niay  be  thus  alTctited  by  its  antagonlats  is  a  fami- 
liar   experience'.      For    example,   none    will    deny   that 
the    English   Chureh    wai   mnt^rinlly    influenced    by    the 
Methodist    roovcDiL-nt    which    it    so    generally    opposed. 
Without  denying  timt  an  influence  of  the  charitder  dc- 
scribod  may  havo  readied,  to  some  cxt<?nt,  cultivated  men 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  who  knew  llttU:  dinvtly  of  the 
Goapel,  or  know  it  only  to  oppose  it,  we  must   guard 
ogainet  attributing  too  nmrh  to  siich  a  modifying  agency. 
It  is  an  evident  fact  that  ti.e  tendency  of  poUticol  events 
and  of  phrlnsophio  thought — \to  might  say,  of  tJie  whole 

'  Dins  "■  13-       '  Trot>l<«>g.  ^  43. 
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course  of  historv,  had  bren  to  mgrnticr  a  more  cosmopoli- 
tau  view,  a  more  catlitilic  syrajHitliy.  The  varly  riinHter*' 
of  GrtT-k  PhiluMopiiy,  anil  none  more  deciderlly  tliao  Aris-l 
totle,  had  inculmttHl  tlic  obligutioa  o{  niutuat  love  among 
ralixcm  of  Uil*  same  community.  With  the  fuU  of  tliiwj 
comiuunitiea,  there  ramo  in  the  Suiic  ranwption  of  the  ani- 
vcraal  city,  cotermiooua  with  oiaiikind.  As  the  privilcgt-s 
that  belonged  to  Rome  were  moro  and  moro  imparted  to 
tite  DutioiM  sulgcft  to  her,  Kom«  was  oouceived  of  by  many 
as  a  rcalimtioii  of  the  imiverfal  city,  as  the  cwmiuoa  country 
of  llie  mce.  We  find  tiuwi  coneeptions  in  Uoman  M'lTtcrs 
froui  the  time  of  Ck-ero ;  and  uloiig  witli  this  general  notion 
of  a  nnivcpsal  etatc,  wo  find,  in  theory  at  least,  a  wider 
spirit  of  humanity.  It  is  not  from  any  Christian  influcnco 
that  Lucau,  who  di(.-d.  \.  J>.  05,  calls  upon  Jiiankind  to 
lay  dovm  the  weapons  of  war  and  to  love  one  another,  ^ 
and  timt  Plutarch  affirms  that  man  has  his  country  ia 
whatever  part  of  the  coith  ho  may  find  Iiimsclf.  ' 

The  letters  of  the  younger  riiny  afford  fine  illustration* 
of  this  more  benevolent  and  refined  tone  of  sentiment.''' 
We  ean  aeeonnt,  then,  (or  the  elevat/?d,  philanthropic  ex- 
prtssioiw  of  men  like  Seueca,  and  for  llio  bfoader  t-pirit  of 
Hie  Sloio  lawyers,  by  a  providential  development  within 
the  limits  of  heathenitim  itself. 

When  we  bring  the  Stoieal  Philosophy  into  coniparieoii 
with  Christianity,  we  discern  somo  marked  characteri-itie* 
of  A  general  niUure  whieli  they  have  in  eommon.  F1r«t, 
Scoiciimi  was  an  eniiuently  [ira4:tical  system.     It  sought  to 

'TbacgcBiwIiuniannin  ponitin  >itiL  wwttlat  umfa^ 
Inqne  viccin  gnu  omnb  aiueu    FlumL  1. 60. 

*  do  i^ri. 

•  8n>,  for  txamplt!,  liu  Ii^llcr  on  ihe  il«ntli  of  liw  slnvn,  lo  PnUmtu 
(viii.  10),  or  hU  loiter  occaaioiieil  b^  tLu  daUi  of  tbc  doubter  of  F^oft- 
dniiiu  tv.  lt(). 
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dotcriDinc  how  men  ebouU  live,  and  how  they  could  be 
j»r«|Kire<l  to  bear  trouble,  antl  to  die,  with  oomposure. 
Socoodly,  like  ChristJiinlty,  it  exalktl  inwiird,  or  spiritual 
excellence.  All  outward  things  are  countwl  as  nothing. 
The  Stoic  held  pow^^r,  flinio,  wealth,  (>v'ori  htalth  and  life, 
as  possc^ioni^  to  be  rc'uigtiod  without  a  mtinuur.  Indc- 
[tcndenoc,  inward  freedom,  waa  deemed  tiio  pearl  of  ^reat 
|)rice.'  And  iliirdly,  there  are  speeiul  injiiiietioim,  in 
which  tlie  Stoic  tfoohcRi  a{]]>roacU  near  lu  tUo  pit-t-L-ptH  of 
the  Chrititian  religion. 

The  iliffbrcQcos  between  Stoicism  and  the  Gospel  are 
e<iuiilly  apparent: — 

1.  Stoicism  makes  virlue  tlie  ethimi  end.  But  Chris- 
tianity, while  giving  the  first  ptacw  to  holinesH,  Lt  not  indif- 
ferent to  1in[ipine»:.  Love,  l\m  o«i«enliu1  principle  in  Chris- 
tian morals,  is  itself  a  sonrpo  of  j«v,  and  bpoUh  the  happi- 
ne»  of  its  ol^eot.  TIm  Cynics  were  the  precursors  of  the 
SloiiM,  and  the  leaven  of  Cynicifim  w.is  never  wholly  ex- 
(lelleil  from  the  Stole  teaching.  We  find  when  we  Kcruti- 
iiizo  the  Stoical  id^a  of  virtue  that  it  i»  practiotlly  sel^ 
regonliog.  It  is  not  the  good  of  ulhen;,  but  a  Hnbjective 
eenmity,  which  is  really  sought  for.  Tliei'c  U  u  more 
benevolent  feeling  in  tlic  later  type  of  Stoicixm,  hut  this 
involves  a  partial  deM-rtioij  of  the  cliuructcr!i)tic»  of  the 
school. 

2.  The  Stole  definition  of  virtue  IK  furnial,  not  niaterint. 
It  gives  a  certiiin  relation  of  virtue,  but  not  ita  conttnts. 
^Vhat  th:tt  lifo  ift  wliich  isconformc^l  t*>  nature,  nnd  sn-aycd 
by  rca^wu,  is  not  oontaincd  iu  tlic  definition. 

3<  We  are  fumislied  with  no  concrete  or  exact  a>nce[>- 
tion  of  "nnture."  "I*ive  iicconling  to  nature,"  we  are  told; 
but  no  criterion  ts  alTordul  for  duttingninhing  K-twi-eri  the 
origioal  nature  of  man,  and  the  corruption  resulting  from 

'  Kou  tlio  noblo  chapter  of  Epictciiui,  on  F>M<dain,  Diu.  iv.  1. 
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liiiiitan  ptTvorsity  ami  &iii.  It  m  rvmarliablc  tlint  Seneca 
acknowledges  the  need  of  a  moral  ideal,  a  puttcrn  \ty  wlilcli 
we  can  stiapc  our  ooikUicC.  llo  utlvLjeti  us  to  revolve  the 
cxaiujtlcs  of  good  nn.il  and  heroes,  like  Cato,  in  orJcr  to 
dravr  from  tlicin  guidance  ;  though  lie  admits  their  imiwr- 
ftction,  and  eoairte(|iicii t  iaHii(Boiciir\'  for  tliis  oud.  Chris- 
tianitj',  alone,  supplies  this  nee;l,  by  presenting  huiuai) 
nature  in  its  purity  aiid  |)orft'Ction,  iti  the  porsou  of  Christ. 

4.  Sloiclsni  fliippnws  a  possible  incuin]uitibility  bclwcvii 
tlio  wclCiro  ofthti  iiidlviJiiul  niul  the  couriic  of  the  world. 
It  implies  a  dis<;ordaTico  in  nature,  vrliich  Is  in  viuUtiuii  of 
a  primary  assumption  that  thv  »y»tun]  iii  hiirmonjima.  For 
the  Stoics  jiifitificd  suidde.  Zeno  and  Clcaiithcs  destroyed 
their  own  ]i\isi.  Seneca  prutscs  Cato  for  killing  htinsclf. 
"  If  the  house  smokes,  go  out  of  it/"  '  U  the  laconic  mode 
of  ods'iaiog  suicide  in  case  one  findd  hU  conditioa  unbear- 
able,— a  phrase  which  we  find  iu  Epictctos  and  Marci 
Aui*eliu«.  There  might  be  siHuilioo*,  it  was  held,  when  it 
U  uiidigoifit'd  or  di^^iionoruhle  to  (.'Otitinue  to  live.  F^iverty, 
chronic  illness,  or  incipient  weakmss  of  mind,  were  deemed 
ft  Rufficient  n^ason  for  terminating  one'n  liie.  It  was  the 
meant}  ofballliiig  u  tyrant,  which  nnlurc  had  given  to  tho 
■weak ;  as  CoNRiua  i>t  made  to  my  ; 

—^'lAk,  hnng  wear;  af  tbow  worldly  bun, 
Serer  ladu  pomtr  to  dianiuM  itwlf."  » 

cncca  Rays  that  a  man  may  dioocic  flic  mode  of  Ins  deaths 
08  one  cho(»e3  a  Hliip  fr>r  a  Jtiunie>',  or  a  house  to  live  iu. 
I  Jfe  and  deoth  arc  among  the  adiapltora — things  iudiffcreiit, 
which  may  tto  chosen  or  rejected  oocordiug  to  circumstances. 


1  Kwr>«k<  tmro^t*  tv  ry  imk^ti  •   Av  nfrpum,  lauitr  i»  iittv  imih-, 
/fViTV"— Ei)i«l.,  I>!»cour«*«,  1.  xjtv.  18  ((Ifcrtcr.  p.  72).    The  Nuna 
■LmiUi  b  fruiuuntlr  weA.    Compnre  Sctii-^^,  Kpp.  xrii.,  xxir.,  XxvL 
'  tibalivwpniv,  Jui  QtJor.  Act  i-  Se.  i- 
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I  Tow  contrary  13  all  this  to  ilie  C'hristiuij  fcoling!  Tbc 
dirislian  believes  in  a  LVovideiice  which  iimkca  all  thin^ 
wwrk  togctJitr  for  ULigood,  ami  belic-vcs  Umt  there  urc  no 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  HUthorized  to  lay  viulenb  haml^ 
Ti[ion  himself.  Tlicru  u  no  fiittinfion  in  which  he  cnnnot 
live  with  honor,  aiid  with  advantage  lo  liiiu^-lf  us  loii;^  us 
God  choOKB  to  ootttintic  him  in  being,  lienoc,  in  the 
S(Tii«turc3  there  is  no  express  prohibition  of  suicide,  and  no 
iiee^l  of  one. 

6.  Stoidsm  exhihits  no  rational  ground  for  the  pfta3i\'c 
virtues,  which  are  so  prominent  in  tho  Stoic  morals.  Tlicro 
is  uo  rational  cod  of  the  cosmos ;  no  grand  and  worthy 
consummation  towards  whidi  the  course  of  tJio  world  is 
tending.  Evil  is  not  ovci-nilcd  to  8ub*crvc  a  higher  good 
to  Pmerp3  at  the  Inst  There  is  no  inspiring  future  on 
which  the  eye  of  t!i«  sufferer  can  tw  fixed.  Tho  goal  tliat 
boiindfi  hl<4  vision  is  tlie  oonfla;;nition  of  all  things  Heirco 
tliere  is  no  basifi  for  rewincilialion  to  sorrow  and  evil, 
Chrisiianity,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  kinyiHom  of  God,  fur 
nishea  the  dement  which  Stoicism  lacked,  and  providn 
thus  a  ground  lor  rveignntion  und<.'r  all  tho  IIIh  of  lifi>,  and 
amid  tlie  onnfti.<io!i  anil  wi(!liodne>ts  of  (he  worhl.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  ohariieler  of  ChriRtian  rcsignotion  iii 
different  from  the  Stoic  conijjosurG.  Jt  ii)  Huhmitvion  to  H 
wise  and  merciful  Father,  wholes  tho  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. Heooe,  there  is  no  repression  of  n.ttural  emotions, 
as  of  grief  in  case  of  Ijereavi^mont;  hut  these  are  tem|)ercd, 
and  preventwl  from  ovominstcrriog  the  spirit,  by  truat  in 
the  TIenvenly  F.ithcr.  In  the  room  of  an  irapoasille 
serenity,  an  apathy  serorpd  hy  Ptifliiis;  natural  Bcnsibillty, 
tliMT!  is  the  jionrQ  xvhicli  flow«  from  filiid  ronfiJenoe. 

6.  Mudi  I.t«  dots  .Stoii'i^m  affoi>l  a  Kvi'ul  foundatiori 
for  the  active  vutnM.  The  doctrine  of  (iitalism,  if  oon- 
sistently  earned  out,  paralyses  exertion.     And  how  is  the 
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motivp  for  iij^n«wive  virtue  weakontKl,  whoii  the  iiltimnte 
Ti-sult  ol'all  ftttort  is  annihilatinn — tlie  destruction  oi'  per- 
Diial  life,  and  the  rctura  of  the  universe  to  ottacMl 

7,  Tlie  oosmopnlitan  ejiiahty  of  Sloinism  wsw  iipgHtivc. 
Zeno'g  iJea  of  u  miivorsal  comiminity,  tninsceutliiig  ibe 
barriers  iinposod  by  m^parato  nationiiliduA,  shtnvN  that  the 
ancient  onler  of  things  failwl  lo  wilii^fy  the  wjiiriL  aspiring 
aiW  a  wider  comniiinion.  Senerai  says:  "  We  are  mem- 
bers of  a  vast  Ixxly.  Nature  made  ua  kin,  when  she  pro- 
diic«d  us  from  tiie  same  things,  and  to  the  aaroe  cmls." 
"The  world  h  myaiuntrj-,  and  the  gods  its  rulers."  Tlicre 
ttt  a  vast  CO inuiun wealth,  in  which  are  iK)nipriscd  gods  autl 
men,  and  which  ia  coextensive  with  the  world.  "  Virtue," 
he  says,  "  Is  barret!  to  none :  she  is  open  to  all.  she  receivra 
all,  she  invites  all,  gentlefolk,  freedmen,  alavcs,  kings, 
exiles  alike." '  Sentences  like  thcec  indirate  that  the  limita- 
tions essential  to  aiiciciit  thought,  which  knew  no  fellovr^'hip 
brtxider  than  that  of  the  state,  were  broken  through.  But 
such  a  oomniunily  as  Zeno  and  Seneca  dreamed  of,  did  nnt 
ami  could  not  arise,  iintd  the  kingdom  of  Cbriet  was  estab- 
lishcd  oa  earth.  Thcii  llirseobscnreaspirations,  and  grand 
but  impoesible  visioas,  became  a  reality. 

8.  The  pR^dominant  motive  which  the  Stoic  momlieta 
present  for  the  exercise  of  forliearanoo  and  the  kindred  vlr- 
tofls,  19  not  love,  but  rather  fealty  to  an  ideal  of  chitraetcr, 
the  theory  that  sin  ia  from  ignoraooe,  and  ia  invoUintiry, 
which  turns  rfsentmeot  into  pity,  and  the  eonwderation 
that  everjthing  ia  fatetl,  and,  Jn  its  place,  useful.  The 
offender  is  often  regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to  di«lain. 
The  tea  reasons  which  M.  Atireliiia  addresses  to  himself  as 
motives  to  forbearance  are,  that  it  is  nature  (hat  orders  all 
things;  thai  men  are  under  oonipul«>ion  in  rcspc^-t  of 
opinions;  that  men  do  wrong  iovohintadiy,  and  in  igiio- 

■  Do  betuT.  Ut.  IS. 
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ntnve;  that  thou,  also — addnwsiiig  biinscir — docst  many 
tliiuga  wroD^,  a.nd  art  disposed  to  other  Ihults,  but  art 
witliliold  from  tiniiditj  or  some  other  uiiwortliy  motive; 
that  one  must  know  rau<?li  in  order  to  pass  a  corrtcl  judg- 
ment oa  another;  thut,  when  vexed,  one  abould  remember 
thai  "  man's  liAi  m  only  for  a  mumeul,  and  al>cr  a  short 
time  we  are  nil  laid  out  dead;'"  that  no  wrongful  act  oi' 
atiottier  brings  shame  on  llice;  tJiiit  anger  and  vexation 
give  more  pain  than  the  actjons  tliat  provoke  ihem ; 
titat  beuevoleiiee  is  invincible,  ami  tliat  evil  is  overcome  by 
jiatietice  and  kindness;  and  that  to  cxp^i  bad  men  nut  (o 
do  wrong  is  mtuhuisi.  Among  th^m  con!^idcmlioii9  are 
MHueou  wliiiih  the  New  T&ttament  also  insists.  The  sweep- 
ing remark,  which  is  sometimes  hctird  from  the  pulpit,  ihat 
tbe  duty  nf  Ibrgivittg  injuries  wn.s  not  known  to  ihe  hcn- 
tlien  monilisls,  is  not  true.  The  younger  Pliny  rocom- 
moodfi  ibrbeBranoe  and  forgivom!f«.  Plutarch,  In  lim  linolc 
on  the  delay  of  ProviJenev  in  pnnisliing  the  wicked,  assigns 
among  tliu  reasons  fur  thU  course,  tbe  desire  on  the  part  of 
God  to  give  room  for  rejwntanoe,  and  to  furnish  an  example 
ofa  fiirhcnring  and  pWublu  diHpo^Ilion.  C'IeR)enc\'  is  an  im< 
pntse  of  human  nature  iis  truly  as  rrscntmcnt.  Cbriwlianity 
introduced  no  new  element  into  tlie  constitution  of  the  snnl. 
It  gave  new  motives  for  the  exercise  of  forljearanci',  ami,  by 
its  power  to  conquer  Belfishnew,  im|>arted  to  thp  benevolent 
sentiments  a  ormtrol  which  had  not  belonged  to  tbem  bo- 
foPB.  It  is  evident  that  the  felse  mctapliysics  of  the  SUiic 
school  played  an  important  |«rL  in  producing  the  tempur 
of  forbwiranec  wbioh  tiiey  Inculcated.  Sin  in  ignorance,  ein 
is  fiitcd,  sin  ia  for  the  best,  anger  disturlw  tbe  peace  of  llio 
sool, — these  are  prominent  among  the  motives  for  the  cxcr- 
Giiie  of  rurbuanuire.     "  If  a  right  choice,"  says  EpictrluR, 
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"bo  the  only  gfuxl,  nii<l  a  wrong  one  tlio  ooly  evil,  wTw 
further  rooiii  is  tlwre  t'ur  (juarreliti^,  for  reviliDg?  Abuub 
what  can  it  be?  About  what  is  uothiag  to  us.  Agnliist 
whom?  Agaiimc  tUftiguorauC, ujjuiiuft  the  iinlmitpy, agaiitnt 
those  who  arc  deceived  in  the  most  important  respectH."  ' 

9.  Tbeeclf-eaffioirnoy  of  Stoicism  stands  in  direct  oppiw 
flitioa  to  Chmtian  humility.  The  indcpeiidcnco  of  the 
indivtdiml,  the  powor  to  stand,  alone  oa  regards  men  iiiid 
thp  gn-xU,  i--<  tiie  luimo  of  Stotml  nttninnictit.  Tlic  Stoic  ft-lt 
himeclfon  thulovcl  of  Zens,  both  being  subject  to  fate;  find 
he  ainii^  to  find  the  Koun'Cfl  of  »tri'n'|;th  and  ]>«ico  within 
hinmctf  ChrUtiimtty,  on  the  eontraiy,  finda  the  highest 
good  in  the  comi»lete  fellowship  of  man,  eensible  of  hiti% 
ithRolntR  dnpendpnpn,  with  God.  The  Pt-irting- point  i« 
humility,  u  Rieling  the  very  revcrw  of  Stoical  pndo  nnd 
8eIf-<Iopciidcnw.  Tt  L*  a  notpworthy  but  not  iiK>xpli<<iibli> 
fiict,  that  while  niuny  from  tlio  Plntunic  hcIiodI,  in  the  first 
centuries,  became  Christian  disciples,  very  few  Stolis  em- 
brnued  tlic  Gospel.  NotwithMtaoding  the  many  pntntR  of 
rwwmblitnM  and  uffiiiity,  there  was  ■  radical  autagouUtn 
between  ihn  two  syMeras. 


Tlic  Greek  Philosophy  reached  the  limit  of  its  develop- 
ment in  New  Plntoni^m,  as  taught  in  the?  first  eenturiw  of 
th'j  Christian  era  bv  Plotiniw,  and  his  suercawrs,  Porphyry 
and  JambliuhuB,  and  by  Pniclus.  the  last  eminent  represents^ 
tiveof  this  school.'  SkepticiRm,  the  oonse^uoooe  oftlio 
liewildnring  conflict  of  philaiophical  llieoriwi.  left  no 
r«iting-plaoe  for  minds  of  a  religloiw  turn.     Their  nalurnl 

i  Kf  Aa  Stl  wfiMlfiMif.  nOn  n6r»  ayagi*  tvri.  Mti  ola  u4  <lrJ.  nfitn  ^ 

tfar^phntf  wtpl  Tip-  Mwyi^ut.     THatmr^.  TV .  *.  ^2.    (Cuter,  |i.  332). 
■  Plotinu*  «M  bara  A   D.  304,  and  (li«d  A.  U  1^9. 
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foge  was  in  mygticisni, -wbcrc  feeling  and  inluitioii  super- 
sede thoulow  luid  doijbtliil  processes  of  the  iuU-Ik-oL.  Ploliitus 
found  iu  Plalutiigm  ll]4>  sturting-poiut  and  iiriiicijin] 
nittterial-s  for  liis  «|H*<!uUtiona ;  altliougli  the  pecoiH-iliation 
of  i)biIo60i>hi«,  ami  ejipecially  ofthetwo  master*,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  WHS  a  iiruinincut  part  of  bi»  ctforl. 

With  Plotiiiiis.  tlie  nlMoliite  Being,  the  antppedent  of 
all  that  cxifite,  ia  imiKTsouiil,  tiie  inedible  unity,  exalted 
above  all  vidseitude  and  change.  The  idea,  of  a  rrt^ative 
activity  on  tlic  part  of  God  is  thii.s  excluded.  Einanatiun, 
afttT  a  Panlhei-stic  concC|)tiou.  would  sot-ra  to  be  the  nietlioH 
by  which  the  Mniverne  originates  from  the  primary  being; 
.  yet  tliiit  uoiioa  1*4  disLTirtKil,  ninaa  it  would  imply  division 
in  this  being,  and  the  imiKtrtiag  of  a  portion  of  \U  cont«nt2i. 
Matter  ift  evil,  and  the  origiiuil  Iniiiitaiii  of  evil.  The  hii- 
muu  soul  finds  itd  purifiutlinn  only  in  e«]Ktralitig  ilwclf  from 
the  material  part  with  whinh  hero  it  stands  in  oonnectioti. 
The  highest  nttoinmcnt  utid  purflct  bl(»4t:dn(»H  liu  in  the 
ecstatic  ooitdition,  in  which  the  aoiiI  rises  to  the  intuition 
and  embrace  of  the  Supreme  Entity,  sitikiug  for  the  tiiac 
its  own  individuality  in  this  rapturous  union  with  tiie 
Infinite 

While  the  Platonic  idea  of  resemblance  to  God,  as  the 
life  and  h)u1  of  virtue,  is  held  in  tbrm,  it«  pnictical  value 
id  feet  by  this  nacrifice  of  personnlily  in  thr  object  towards 
which  we  are  to  aspire.  The  civil  virtuis'— wisdom,  cou- 
rage, temperance  and  justice— ore  retained;  but  higher 
than  these  are  placet]  tlie  purifying  or  cntliartie  virtues,  by 
which  the  soul  eman<:iii!itc«  it?Llf  from  snbjwlioii  to  sense; 
while  the  highcMt  achievement  is  the  elevation  to  God, 
where  the  coitsciousnefn  of  personal  identity  is  drownwl  in 
the  beatific  oooteraplatioD  of  the  Supreme. 
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This  biml  of  mpfctire  is  pofwible  only  to  elwt  spirits,  who 
are  qualiGod  by  superior  endowments  for  ho  lofty  an  ascont. 
The  Riipcmlioiis  tone  of  tlio  andent  philottophy,  the  notion 
of  an  oligart'hy  of  philosopliers,  to  whom  the  common  Ijord 
tire  »i]h!tcrvient,  !h  ihuH  maintained  to  the  full  in  this  floiil 
phase  of  Greek  thought.  "  The  life  of  n-ortby  men,"  snvs 
PloliDUH,  "  tenib  to  the  •iiitninit  and  lliat  which  Is  on  high." 
The  life  which  ia  merely  humnn  Is  two-fuld,  "tlw  one 
being  iDimlfuI  of  virtue  and  part^iklng  of  a  certaiii  goiMl ; 
bat  the  other  pertaiaing  to  the  viio  rabble,  ami  to  artiSwra 
who  minbtcr  to  tlio  necessities  of  more  northy  men." ' 
Asoeticisni  was  the  natural  ofldpriujr  of  a  system  in  wIiil-Ii 
nl]  that  tn  oor[H>reaI  is  evil.  Superstition,  CH|ieclaIly  in  the 
form,  of  roaj^io  and  eorcery,  was  likcu-iHO  coiwpitrtioiw  in 
Jamhiifhn^,  and  in  the  other  later  debtees  of  Ihis  wrhool. 

Christianity  holds  to  a  ])as»iblc  illumiualion  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  a  blc8«cd  mmninnion  with  Go'.l. 
But  this  19  Qot  Q  boon  dix>u  only  to  a  fuvr  who  arc  rui^-d 
iutcllectually  above  tlie  rent  of  mankind.  The  ep^oiiilic 
abaorptlon  of  the  iudividtiul  in  hlit  own  nic-ntal  t^tatcs, 
where  the  idea  of  doii^  good  is  banished  from  thought,  or 
supplanted  by  a  contempt  for  mankind  generally,  \a  an- 
tajj^nistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  Goepel.  ScIf-puri6cQtiou  U 
aa  end  which  the  Christian  «cta  t>cforc  him  ;  but  he  pitr- 
aues  it,  not  in  tba  wny  uf  myatio  contemplation,  but  by 
tbo  daily  )>raccice  of  all  the  virtues  of  character.' 

What  were  the  actual  rcAoumcs  of  Philosophy?  Whnt 
power  hail  it  lo  assuage  grief,  nnd  t4i  ipialify  the  hxiI  for 
the  t-'sigemncs  of  life,  and  to  deliver  it  from  thfi  fenr  of 

'  — Tt^(  fh/  avaoSatoit  *i»H  ri  mpdronn  rai  ri  ivu,  rale  Si  Mfiumtu- 
rifimt,  ilirrif  av  uv.  d  /iH  fopv^mif  aprric  ftrrltt^'*  *)«*•■'  "«¥.  *  '* 
^w>t>i  lj;Xo{  tiloK  x'y^'fX'^  '**  'P^  it^)iiv  «!(  firuucrW^MKt. — £nn, 
U.9. 

*  (.^n|Miv  Ncnnilcf,  Wtmeuet^JO.  AUtatum.,  p.  S13. 
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death?  An  instructive  aiwvrcr  to  tliw  itifiuiry  rany  be 
gathered  from  tho  worlw  of  C'iccro,  WhaWvei-  were  his 
fnulta  n^  a  mau,  in  tlie  writiu^  of  do  Roman  of  thnt  age 
does  tJiere  breathe  a  more  enlightened  eptrit.  Tlie  8toio 
conception  of  the  univeraal  city  id  a  familiar  tliought  to 
hina.  Tliat  the  indivitluiil  ia  to  live  for  mankind,  and  to 
reatrict  hu  symfinthiM  by  no  narrower  limit,  he  exprwsly 
aflirnis.  Humanity,  in  the  sense  of  a  philanthropic  reipird 
for  tlie  rsctf,  ta  a  word  frequently  upon  hihi  Hikii.  Anti- 
theses like  that  of  Greek  and  Barbarian,  be  declares  to  be 
contrary  to  truth  and  nature.  A  gond  mm  in  noi  even  to 
requite  injuries,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  restraint  of 
the  agKKSSor.  In  hb  political  oourw,  however,  and  in 
dealing  with  ethical  qucatiotis  in  ihc  coucrctc,  Cicero  tou 
often  failed  to  cxcmplily  the5C  liberal  maxims.  Tliere  is  a 
like  failure  to  pealJRe  practically  hig  religioiH  theories.  In 
hia  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gaih,  and  in  that  on 
Di^nnation,  he  shows  tho  folly  of  polvthoism,  and  of  thfl 
cultiis  oonnw-ted  with  it.  He  wiehw  tlint  it  were  as  easy 
to  discover  tlic  truth  na  to  eonfutc  error.'  He  is  a  Thciat, 
pTflbrrinf;  to  follow  Plato  in  thn  belief  in  a.  personal  God, 
rntlicT  than  tho  Swies  in  their  dojfma  of  the  imporsonal 
apirit  of  nature.  Ho  finds  in  tho  wonderful  onler  of  tho 
world  irrt^iAtible  ovidenoo  of  tJie  Bnprnmi>  Mind.  He  aeea  a 
corroboration  of  tbid  faith  in  the  coneurront  judgments  of 
men,  as  evinenl  in  tiie  univeraal  prevalenm  of  relij^ion. 
Kqiiatly  etrcnuoua  is  he  in  maiotniniug  that  the  BOiil  is 
immatcnnl  and  immorta!.*  But  wo  have  the  opportunity 
of  lr-*ting  the  ehnnu'tir  of  his  (*onviotinn8  when  he  is 
bniut^ht  into  eircuuistanccs  of  keen  dbtrcs9.  Whi\t  was 
tho  praotieal  fiirw  nnd  value  of  thpse  opinions  ?  He  tom- 
pocwd  tJie  Tu.4(!ulan  DiBc-ussioiM  when    he  was  Mxty-two 
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yeai»  of  age,  nAer  tlic  ddidi  of  lii<;  bclov^  clmi^ht<>r  TuIIts, 
JuKt  afWr  ttiu  btiavy  Iwreaveninni,  .lie  wrote  a  ti'catifie  on 
Coitsolatioii.  fur  the  purpose  of  alluviatiug  his  sorrow, — 6 
traatut!  wliidi  U  lo^t^  but  tliu  ge»(>ral  cbaracU>r  of  u-hi<-h 
he  dcscribei.  The  topics  of  llie  Tuaciilsu  0iiicuKiinD»  are 
tlie  Coateiupt  of  Death,  on  Bearing  ['aiii,  on  Qnef  of 
Mind,  on  other  1'crturbatioii.s  of  Mind,  oa  tli«  SiifHcieiicy 
of  Virtue  to  make  u  muu  h^ippy.  In  the  peruail  of  iliate 
writings,  we  are  struck  with  the  distltictnttm  witli  whicli 
t3ie  problems  of  life — the  pnu:ti<:al  noresBities  of  tbe  soul, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  atlliction,  and  looking  (itrwurd  to  death 
— ^iro  disceniotl  and  stabud.  Wo  are  equally  imprwwed 
with  tJiu  eiTurt  tliat  is  put  forth  to  Oud  a  grouud  of  resU 
iDgcoiotis  reflections  are  brought  forward,  rviiiedifs  agniiiNt 
grief,  which  in  Christiiinity  are  collateral  and  quite  aec' 
oiidary  to  tJie  tnaiu  souroee  of  consolation.  He  say^ ; 
"There  are  nome  who  think  with  Cleauthes  tJiat  the  only 
duty  of  a,  comforter  ifl  to  prove  that  what  one  is  lamcnt- 
iug  id  by  no  means  an  evil.  Others,  08  tbe  Peripatetic, 
prefer  saying  that  Uic  evil  is  uot  pireat  Olhere,  with 
EpicuniB,  «cclc  to  divert  your  att^Mitiou  from  the  evil  to 
goi)d.  Some  tbiuk  it  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  lui« 
happened  but  wbot  you  bad  reason  to  <.-x[>cct ;  and  thid  is 
the  practice  of  tlie  Cyrenaies.  But  CHrysippus  thinks  tiiat 
tbe  main  thing  in  comforting  i»  to  i-uinuve  ttu>  opinion 
from  the  person  who  ia  grieving,  that  to  griove  is  his 
bounilen  duty.  There  are  others  who  bring  together 
all  tlM»c  various  kinds  of  eoa«olatioa,  m  I  have  done 
mv?eir  in  my  l»ook  on  Consolation  ;  for  as  my  own  mind 
wa«  mueh  disordered,  1  hnvc  al-tcmpted  in  that  book  to 
discover  ev€Ty  method  of  eupc-'"  "The  prineipal  nietli- 
vine  to  be  applied  in  consolation  ia  in  mnintnin  either 
that  it  is  DO  evil  at  all,  or  a  very  inounsiderablc  one ;    tho 
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tKxt  best  tn  llmt  is  to  Bpcnk  of  tlic  common  cmxtltton 
of  life,  having  a  view,  if  potsiblc,  to  tlic  slate  of  llie  jici'sou 
wboQi  you  comlort  particularly.  Tito  tliinl  i&  llmt  it  is  fully 
to  wvar  your^ifoul  with  grief  whii^h  uici  avail  notliin^." 
He  says  in  another  place :  "  In  onlor  to  |>cr£ua<1c  tlio^c  to 
wliom  any  mi^itbrtuae  hoH  h:tpj>enal  thnt  Ltiey  can  ami  uught 
to  bear  it,  it  is  v«ry  lucfiU  to  ml  before  tlwrn  an  cnumcra* 
lion  of  other  per^iottt  who  hai'e  bornfi  Einiilar  calamitiu?."  ' 
To  lie  sure,  Ciocro  arj^uos  eUKjucnlly  for  the  cxi»^Iencc  t»f 
G(m1,  and  for  the  immortality  of  tliu  soul.  But  wbun  he  is 
1iirn:wirp1uii;^l  into  afQicLJon,  we  find  that  neither  ho,  nor 
hix  intimate  friends  who  strive  to  ponsole  liim,  rwur  to 
truths  of  this  nature.  There  is  ft  mtri  king  contrast  between 
thp  (lis(:ours«(  ooiupowd  fur  thu  jmblii!  nyti,  au4  the  familiar 
letters  whioli  parsed  between  him  and  tlieite  friends  His 
oorrespoiidcaue  with  Servius  Sulpiciiin,  after  TaUia's  dcutii, 
ban  impres»ve  illiistrslion  of  the  ^^mall  degree  of  practical 
power  which  thtae  retigion*  opinions  or  speculations  had 
over  the  iniiida  of  such  men.  The  Letter  of  Condolence 
which  Sulpicioa  writes  to  Citiero  is  marked  by  refinement 
and  tenderness.  He  advert»  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  an 
evcnl  which  had  filled  the  cup  of  grief  to  the  brim,  ho  that 
DO  ivow  eveut  could  iucrcase  the  weighlof  calamity  that  had 
fitlleu  ou  hii!  friend  ;  to  the  ruins  of  four  renowned  Grtx-ian 
citii*!),  of  which  Corinth  was  one,  wliieh  had  met  his  eyes 
upon  a  rcc-cut  vo^'ugc,  and  whicli  brought  to  mind  dis- 
asters companxl  with  which  any  losa  tliat  an  individual 
could  suffer  ii  small ; '  to  the  fact  that  Tulha  had  livod  to 
witnew  her  father's  public  honors  and  fame;  to  llic  cir- 
cumstance tliat  C'iceroj  who  had  sought  to  console  others, 

'  B.  iii.  29. 

*  C-vpi  rgnis*!  roeoiia  nc  ccigiUirc:  Qcu«!  noa  homunculi  iniiigna* 
Biur.  M  <iui4  iKMirum  inlfriii  out  iiixrisui  wi,  quumm  rita  Ijrcvior  ene 
4lcl»ct;  iiuum  ana  lo^o  tot  oppidupum  CM^ivin  piMjccutjn«ciil  ^Stn.  Sul- 
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would  be  cliap^l  witli  im-onsisti'iiry  if  tie  lilni-i^lf  Rave 
way  t«i  sorrow.  Tlicac  arc  umon^  Uju  pnimim^nt  tlioujjtite 
in  Uiia  remarkable  letter.  Cicero,  in  hie  Hcply,  diklea 
upon  the  jjticuliar  circumstmioc^  of  a^^mvutiuu  tlmt  be- 
loii^'cd  lo  his  afflictiun,  bcinjr  <ieprivcd,  as  lie  vrm,  of  tho 
occupntroQ  ami  diversion  which  ari-so  from  ofBml  cnipluv- 
roeiit,  and  tcfl  without  a  colace  at  lioru«.^  In  neither  of 
tliC'fW  letlers  U  tlwre  tli«  siit;ht<>9t  rofprenofi  to  GikI,  or  to  a 
future  Ii(e.  Cicero's  treatise  on  Old  Age  is  nmtth^r  inoiiu- 
mont  of  the  vain  attempt  to  elevate  considemtioiMi  wliieh, 
when  merely  sutwrdiiiale  and  auxiliiir>',  Imve  their  value, 
into  prime  sniircts  of  eonsolution.  Ilovr  curnmt  the  eon- 
aolatory  reflot-tiong  wer«,  whioh  are  reeited  by  Citwro,  in 
Im  moral  treatLst-t,  U  evident  from  their  fnmiliar  \i»o  by 
Other  wiiters.  Phitarcli.  in  his  Ijclter  of  Ciasolution  to 
ApnIloniuH,  who  had  lust  a  son,  and  in  his  Ijeiter  to  his 
owTi  wile  after  the  death  of  hia  dimgbti-r,  a  child  two  yeura 
of  age,  infor|ionj,te«  some  of  these  reftet^tioiis.  As  usual, 
he  Inveighs  ajjairist  tiiat  Sloicil  apatliy  which  "van  never 
huppen  tn  a  mnn  without  detriment ;  for  as  now  (he  b<xly, 
so  noon  (he  very  iniivd  would  he  wild  and  ravnge,"  "A 
wise  and  well  edunitctl  mafi,"  be  oIvhtvcn,  in  the  Hrstoftliese 
7.elt«'r9,  "must  keep  his  emotions  witiiiii  proi)urlM>uiid«." 
I(  is  no  uniwuiil  thing  lor  a  m:»n  lo  be  iiRlicled ;  Socnitea 
wua  right  in  siiying  tbiit  if  all  of  our  mixfortunen  were  laid 
in  nne  common  beep,  most  people  ntiuld  be  content,  instead 
of  talcing  an  ci|iml  ^hare,  to  take  their  own  and  de|>art;  the 
sufferer  endures  nolhtnti;  btil  what  i»  euinmon  to  him  with 
Other  men ;  how  irrational  to  wonder  when  tliat  jieri^hea 
which  by  nature  is  pcriplmblc;  we  munt  cull  to  mind  tho 
rcotions  which  wo  have  urged  to  our  kinsmen  when  they  wore 
iti  troublc,Qnd  apply  them  to  ounwlv(» — theae  thoughts  liavo 

'  Vitton  in  nilv,  Cuwrn  rancvireil  ot  bi«  calnmttiM  m  tltu(«lli«r  ax- 
ccplMMuU.— S<«  £pua.  aJ  Auttkia,  in.  10,  IS. 
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K  profniDent  plarr  in  I'liiUircli'H  K{>i»tle.  He  iiittfrmiuglea 
refcmioiM  to  iJie  I'rovidtiifiC  uf  Ciod  wliidi  may  have  or- 
tJttiiieil  for  ud  wlut  is  bc^t,  aiKl  to  tbe  poa^tble  felicity  of 
another  state  of  bein;;.  But  Lbe  doctrine  ut'tliu  future  lile, 
even  to  Plularch,  is  not  sit  furtti  as  a  firm  conviction,  but 
oiily  Mia  |>robiU>ility  ;  and  he  makes  an  argument  iu  beliulf 
orscronity,  on  tlie  bypotliesis,  which  is  admitted  to  be  not  ab- 
solutely ilispruved,  liial  di-alU  i»  tJie  diRsifmtion  of  our  l>cing, 
aiidtiietvrmiiiution,  thorcforo,  of|taiD  as  wiUaHorjoy.  Kveu 
outsidi!  of  tile  Uiaits  of  tlie  Stoical  iuHiool,  thnre  wu»  a  tCQ- 
dency  to  imike  miiuli  of  natural  furliludt-'  and  nianliiiesi;  as 
a  n«ai»  of  oouutoratrlMig  sorrow.  Piulareh  liim^otf  bays, 
tliat  when  uvil  cuiaes  "one  must  put  on  a  maiiCuHiie  brave 
spirit,  ami  so  reiuitvo  to  euiliirc  it.''  '  Pluto  eay«  thiit  the 
imnt'iple  whi^Ji  in-line!*  us  to  ru»llc*irtiou  of  our  innihlvii 
and  to  lanientalion,  U  "  irrational,  indolent, uiidcowaMly." 
We  are  not,  "  like  diildren  who  liave  bad  a  tiill,  to  l>e  koup* 
iug  bold  of  the  part  Ktru»k  and  wasting  time  iu  seitiu>{  up 
a  howl."  Heiitxi  the  eniutioual  nature  niunt  not  be  iit- 
(lulgeil.  For  ihiH  rt-nwni  tlie  dramatic  poets  must  be  ex- 
cluded froui  the  K^-publiL-.  This  poetry  "  feeds  and  watere 
tlw  passions  iritiiLt>ad  of  withering  tuid  starving  tlii'iu."  It 
evokes  pity  by  hIiowIiij;  us  llie  culamitim  of  others,  and  iLe 
rvault  is  tliat  wiien  weare  afflicted  we  pity  ourselves.  '  The 
Stok  element  which  entered  into  the  character  of  ^irrates, 
an  element  whieh  is  quite  disoeniible  in  Plato'n  account  of 
hU  a\Mltig;y  to  his  jud)!;es,  croju  out  rKTasionatly  in  tlie 
Platonic  dinlo^um,  though  eunnected  with  other  tenets  uot 
oonnonanl  with  the  Stoical  system. 

Iu  Cicero's  time,  antl  in  the  century  that  followed,  faith 
in  lh(!  imniortulity  of  theeoiil  is  mo-^tly  confined  In  minds 
imbued  with  the  Pliitonic  influcnfc     Wuiiave  adverted  to 

'Ccmm).  hH  .\potl.,  4. 
■  Krpulitic,  X.  6M.  (Jowvtl,  ii.  448). 
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th«  gliwmy  disbelic-f  tliiit  prcvailtyl  m  a  ula**  of  whom  tlic 
cidcp  Pliiiy  is  a«  exaiuple. '  Tlic  Epicorearw  %vcrc  avowed 
frcc-thtiik«r:«,  and  at  tlic  cIckw  ut'  Itie  civil  wars,  tlie  Kpi- 
carean  c-rectl  wa«  |JOiiiitnr  at  Rome.  We  liavc  alrondy 
adverted  to  th«  fact  tlial  JuUuk  CiiMar,  in  an  mldruaa 
to  tlic  Senate  against  tlie  iiiRiction  of  cnpitat  ]iiiciisli- 
mciit  upon  the  nsBoei&tai  of  Caliltue,  luiiiobiiuud  (hat 
dentil  would  be  a  tuss  severe  poiialty,  Bincc  it  wonld  putL 
all  life  mid  sciLsatioii ;  the  idui  o(  a  survival  o(  the  bouI  he 
treatwl  aa  a  chimwa.*  Tacitus,  who  was  not  without  a 
b«litf  ill  (he  exi»leii<v>  of  the  gud^.  and  in  lliL*ir  |>rovid(?iitial 
agency,  «bowH  hiniitetf  to  be  a  doubting  adherent  of  the 
opiuioD  of  ChrystppuH  thiit  the  souls  of  the  nHMt  worthy 
survive  until  the  QiihI  nKiflagracion.  In  tlic  boautLful 
apostrophe  with  which  he  clu!ie!i  the  Life  of  Agrioolo,  he  de- 
Hires  that  "  if  tlierc  be  any  habitation  for  the  shades  of  ths 
virtuout);  if,  ns  i>hiloaophcrs  mipptise,  exalted  stmU  do  not 
perinh  witii  the  body  ;"  the  illustrious  dead  may  repoac  in 
)>eace,  and  recall  his  kindred  from  vain  laments  to  the 
ountemplation  of  his  virtues. 

In  the  sooond  <*iitury,  ntoti^;  with  the  revival  of  the 
nnci<>nt  religion,  and  the  rcKturalion  of  pnlitiml  order,  phi- 
losophy pl&yed  a  more  important  |iBrt  as  an  educator  among 
ihe  Romans  than  it  had  ever  done  liefore*  There  had  l)e4>n 
nut  only  a  populardislike  of  philosophers,  but  aho  a  strong 
]Hijudioe  s^initt  any  Rlxmrhing  devotion  to  phi loeophtcal 
study,  which  was  lelt  by  ]«r«ons  likeTaciliiK,  on  the  ground 
that  it  diverle*!  men's  minds  from  the  affairs  o^  slate,  and 
made  tht^in  ]K>or  citizens.  For  political  reasonn  pnrtly, 
iVom  a  sense  of  the  dangerous  teodeocy  of  philosophiml 
thinking,  [^iluMipbcrs  had  bMH'  repeatedly  banished  from 
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Rome  in  tlic  countcot'lhe  Qrtt  century  ;  hill,  aOcr  tlie  deutb 
of  Domittan,  philngoplij'  not  oitly  gaini'd  n  lolcmtioii,  but 
ittiai  nn^'ivLil  an  cIlRctivc  |>cr»Qii:il  [tat roitii;^-  from  llie 
KmperorH.  Tiicre  waa  &ull  a.  popular  unli)>al.)iy  from  tite 
HU|ipijM(»l  iLtc'ItMsnc^  of  sliitlicM  ami  iliM^iia^ioiis  of  tliiit  na- 
lutv,  uiid  iVuiii  tlje  PliurifUiiuil  cliaructcr  of  many  who  were 
(lovoted  to  ibetn.  There  was,  alM)»  a  vehement  oppoeitiiin 
frviu  tlic  rlicturicianx  like  (|uintiiinii,  who  had  to  defenii 
tliciiuclves  ii^iiidt  cciwtirioiiH  criticism,  and  who  cluimed 
that  ethics  van  cmbrucf<l  in  their  own  art,  since  virtue  was 
an  cs^ciitiul  quality  of  a  true  orator.  A  great  number  of 
tlie  noblest  mii^U  euibraoed  Stoiui^m,  though  the  8ysteina 
of  EpieuriiA,  an<l  tlic  I'^Wli^;  srhnol  were  not  without 
oamerous  adlien-nls.  Philosophers  tuii|;Ut  in  sebools,  deli- 
vering lectures  which  were  often  receiveil  with  great  ap- 
plaasc,  and  taking  nndcr  their  oversight  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  youui;  men  who  adopted  them  aa  guides  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  Thfir  exactions  were  somctinu-s  severe, 
and  thtir  rebukes  faithful.  Besides  the  work  of  phiUwo- 
phers  iu  this  public  capacity  aa  the  hcodo  of  schools,  they 
exerted  their  infiuenec  in  a  more  private  rclntion.  Thpjr 
were  somelimca  received  into  the  families  of  the  great  in  the 
chunicler  of  epirilual  advisers.  As  a  pastor  or  confessor, 
the  philosopher  solved  questions  of  duty,  g^ive  connewl,  and 
administered  conmlatJon,  in  the  hoiUH^hold  where  he  took 
ophia  abode.  In  certain  eases,  hoaf-eompanied  totbeplare 
of  eiocation,  nnd  soothed  in  the  IriRt  momentH  oflife,  per- 
80IW  scntcneed  to  death,  ostensibly  f<)r  pohtical  olTenees, 
If  these  household  instructors,  like  chaplainn  in  great  fiimi- 
lies  in  more  modern  timwt,  were,  accopding  lo  the  descrip- 
tions of  Liioiuii,  ocea-sirinally  snhjeet  to  indignltips,  there  is 
no  doubt  ihnt  not  iinfrffiuently  they  ht-'ld  a  di^^nified  luid 
tHeful  position.  Princes  aSHociittnl  with  theiao  phitoeO' 
phefs  for  tlie  sake  of  their  iugtructivc  compunioniihtpL 
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TTiere  was  a  Mrloin  clws  of  pliilosophera,  tho  Cynics, 
who  engaged  in  a  distinc-tivclj'  mifttionary  work.  Like 
meniitcdiit  fridrs,  they  perambulated  lli^  lili-ueM  nml  high- 
iy.t,  ofTering  tlieir  dactritie  unU  tiieir  rcbnkt^  t>>  wliomso- 
fr  Uicy  clioso  to  nddrcss.  Hatod  and  dt«pi-ied  lu  tli«y 
were,  not  unfriiqu«iitly  with  good  cause,  there  were  Qot 
wautitig  aiiiuiig  llieiii  iiidividiuilA  of  a  mild  i^itrit,  and  of 
disintenstied,  uobte  aiiua.  EpicletUN,  iu  one  of  \ih  Diti- 
courses,  lias  sketched  tlie  ideal  of  the  C^'uio  MiKsiimiiry. ' 
He  who  takes  upon  )iim  this  work,  it  i.s  .naid,  must  not  do 
it  H'itltout  tlivitie  gtiiilaiir%.  He  itia^  iiul  pr»tniiipluon.sly 
tukc  this  uJlicK  ujioii  hiui^lf.  He  mu-tt  divert  himself  uf 
dbconteat,  and  of  nil  the  ezcilemetits  of  posslwi.  He  must 
purilj*  his  mind  ;  Icuro  to  d<^spi.se  the  IxKly,  and  give  up 
all  dreud  of  death.  He  must  be,  and  feel  himself  to  be,  & 
ni«<«>unger  from  '/a:us  tu  men,  and  oiuhI  tell  theni  the  truth 
stall  liazards.  He  must  give  up  bou.se,  hiiid,  |)n>i)ertx, 
and  external  comfwts  of  all  »ort5,  and  take  up  wit-Ii  tliti 
lionlcKt  fare.  He  must  not  return  evil  for  evil,  but  as  a 
brother  love  tlio^e  who  lieat  him.  He  muet.  as  tlic  Br- 
yant uf  Z(^iA,  be  Indifferent  to  Cwaar  or  to  Procumiul.  He 
Riust  be  without  the  distraction  of  worldly  care — Epicletu» 
u6Ki  tlie  aunic  word  {d-T</)«».T(3((fr«»j)  with  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii. 
35)  — lliat  he  may  be  entirely  attentive  to  the  aei^-icc  of 
God;  and  for  this  reown  he  must  absuin  from  marriage. 
He  must  have  a  sound  boilily  conetitution,  bo  that  his 
pupc  doctrine  and  exalted  standard  may  not  l>e  attributed 
to  the  omdent  of  buddy  infirmity.  He  must  be  ewlowcd 
with  natural  taet  and  aeuteneBs.  He  mn.it,  above  all,  b« 
frro  from  es-ery  vlve,  with  liis  reamn  clearer  than  the  sun- 
Few,  if  any,  fulfilled  the  lofty  ideal  which  the  Stoic  sojje 
]>r«^»ta  of  oiie  who  undertakes  to  reform  and  guide  his 
(ellow-oicn.     Yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  tbal  sueh  au 
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iil^nl  WBS  exIilbit«U,  anJ  ttiat,  Iivre  and  lli^rc,  an  imlivldiial 
was  founil  wiio  luujc  somo  ut-ar  apjinMiUi  tu  Utc  rualiisu- 
tioa  of  it. 

Philnaopliy  yieliicd  a  ocrtuiu  amoiuit  of  utreogtli  sad 
aolaoo  tn  ul>lv  aiid  cultivated  men;  an  iacrcaaed  ojuouut, 
m  may  any,  nnioag  the  Koninns  in  thcsccoud  ci<ulurv,  ad 
eomiKired  with  tliv  ugv  that  witnessed  tlic  introductiou  of 
Cltristimiity,  The  Stoics  looked  forward  to  «  oonlinuaoco 
for  an  indutiniic,  tbon^h  limited  period,  of  jwi^oiial  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Platonlsta  may  not  unfri-quently  have 
dieri'^hod  a  larger  hojK-'.  Uut  it  must  be  rcmcmberod  that 
philosophy  «xcrted  no  appreciable  tn3uca(«  on  the  mow 
of  mankind,  cither  in  the  way  of  rcstruint  or  of  inspira- 
tion. They  wt^re  left  in  the  adversities  of  life,  in  eickncas, 
IR  bcrcawrocnt,  and  in  dcnth,  to  euoh  «on.4oUtion  a*  was 
to  be  drawn  fn>ra.  the  old  niytholugical  system.  The  epi- 
taphs in  memory  of  the  dead  in  some  cnse;*  betray  a  cms8 
materialism,  in  otlicr  case»  a  bitter  and  rmcniful  desjiair; 
while  many  I'Xpres*  a  hope  in  liehalf  of  the  lH.'Ioved  who 
are  gone,  which  is  ulow  to  ha  oxtingui^lied  En  the  human 
hoarc 


When  we  look  baek  upon  the  ancient  philoimphy  in  ila 
entire  cniirse,  we  find  in  it  nothing  nrarcr  to  Christianity 
than  the  Kiyin;^  of  Pluto  that  man  is  to  n>scnible  Oo<l. 
Bnt^  on  the  path  of  speculation,  how  defo«ltve  aii<l  dis- 
cordant are  the  eoiioeptiotis  of  Gtxl  I  And  if  Go<l  wero 
nilequalely  known,  how  shall  the  fetters  of  evil  lie  broken, 
awl  the  !inu1  attain  to  ili^  ideal  ?  It  in  jiitL  thib«<>  qneHti«n>) 
tint  Christianity  nioc-ts  (hrouj^h  tlio  rpvelalion  of  Gnd  in 
Jesiw  Christ.  Gixl.  the  Head  nf  (hat  nniverwil  wwicty  on 
which  CiixTo  delighted  to  dwell,  U  brought  near,  in  nil 
His  purilv  nnd  love,  to  tbo  apprehension,  not  of  n  ootcrie 
of  philosophers  merely,  but  of  the  humble  and  ignorant. 
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There  is  a  real  ilelivcrniice  from  tlie  burtlen  of  evil, 
achieved  throuKh  Christ,  actually  for  Himself,  and  po- 
tentially for  m:uikiiKt.  How  altered  io  tlieir  whole  cha^ 
racter  arc  the  ctliical  maxitua  wLiiuh,  in  form,  may  not  he 
without  a  parallel  iu  hcatlion  sages !  Koi^ivencas,  forln^r- 
»nce,  pity  for  the  poor,  iiniverBal  compassion,  are  uo  longer 
abfltraotions,  derived  from  8i>eculatioii  on  the  uttrihutcs  of 
TH'iiy.  They  arp  a  |mrt  of  the  exnnipio  of  God.  He  has 
BO  dealt  with  uh  in  thti  uii^iou  and  death  of  His  Son. ' 
The  Crosg  of  Christ  wsw  the  practical  power  tliat  annihi- 
lulod  artificial  dint i net ioiia  amonn;  mankind,  and  mnde 
hnman  brotherhood  a  reality.  In  thia  new  setting,  etiiiml 
preoppts  gain  n  depth  of  earne^tnt^'ss  and  a  foroo  of  iniprc^ 
flion  whifth  heathen  [i)iiln>iophy  noiild  never  impart.  Wo 
might  n«  w«ll  claim  for  starlight  th«  brightness  and  waruitU 
of  a  noon-d»y  sun. 

■8eeCol.Ui.I2;  Eph.  i*.  33;  1  PeCti.  18;  2  0Dr.  x.  1;  Luke  zxii. 
S7;  Ji>lu>Mii.  H;  1  John  iii.  1«;  SCgr.  tuL  »;  Eph.  T- S;  rbU.iL7; 

Mid  tlio  New  'JWUlUl-Dt  jMtiraH. 


THE  STATE  OF    MOEIALB   IK    AKCIKNT    HEATHEN  gOi'IKTY. 

Benbatu  the  buaquillitr  ttiat  prevailed  under  the  rule 
of  AogiistHa  CiEsar,  there  appc«rixl  opjMillmg  signs  of  ex- 
hnuHtiun  mid  decay  in  th<>  cnntml  portioiiK  of  the  linman 
Empire.  The  world  was  weary  of  strife,  an<l  re.signi?il 
iteelf  to  the  sway  of  a  master  who  wns  fitippurtefl  by  a 
siaDJiag  army  of  340,000  men,  and  who,  by  alisorbing  the 
various  miigistmcies  in  his  own  person,  knew  how  to  L*om- 
hine  tlw  subettatiui;  of  abMiltite  power  with  the  Ibrms  of 
republimi)  government.  But  the  decay  of  ttiat  virile  eiier> 
gy,  the  loss  of  thnt  virtue,  whieh  had  carrii?d  l&)me  forward 
on  ite  career  of  oonquest,  were  visible  on  every  liaiid.  Tba 
dvil  wars,  from  the  time  of  Sylla,  had  desolated  tlie  most 
flotiristiing  repinrw  of  the  Empire.  The  wars  !ti  Gaul  lind 
beut]  atti-ndtxl  with  an  eiiorntoiis  destruction  of  lile  lu  that 
rountry.  Of  theae  wars  Plutarch  says  tliat  Ciesar  liad  oot 
punued  llium  for  ten  years  "when  he  had  taken  by  storm 
800  towtis,  subdued  300  states,  and  of  the  3,000,000  of 
men  who  made  up  the  gross  sum  of  those  with  whom  at 
several  times  he  engapetl,  he  had  killed  1,(HK),000,  an<l 
taken  captive  a  second."'  This  loss  of  popwUlion  was  par- 
tially made  np  by  the  lurgc  iiiflu-t  of  Roman  colonists. 
There  were  coiintricM,  like  Sicily  and  Kgj-pt,  whoai;  extra- 
ordiimty  forttlity  enahle«l  them,  to  rwwvcr  rapidly  from  the 
devastating  effi-clw  of  war,  and  to  furnish  auppHoa  of  fixxl 
to  proviuccs  whose  agriculture  was  blighted.  Greece,  as  a 
>  ViuOMoria. 
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cousL'ijut-'iit.'e  of  tha  Maowloniau  aud  Rutimii  wars,  watj 
coveixtl  with  ruins.  The  most  of  her  renowned  rltie^werv 
reiluewl  Up  village*.  Coriuth  only,  favort'd  by  ite  stlua- 
tioii,  rose  from  lUaKhefi,  anil  g;iin«I  mpiclly  in  )ii)piiliition 
and  woallh — tliQ  increai^' of  luxury  niiJ  {jrulligacy  keeping 
pace  Vr'itli  itt  gmwtli.  The  nobler  quidlucif  of  ihe  Iletlenic 
race  had  vanished.  Still  pruud  of  ttieir  bluixl,  dexterous, 
BUpjilc,  unpriiicipic*!,  and  ncronipl islicd  in  the  art  of  mtor- 
ing  ta  the  a|)pctitc  for  aDiuseiiient  and  sensual  iudulgcocc, 
they  nvvarined  in  Italy  and  Itome^and  infected  the  whole 
atiuosplicrt!  of  domestic  aad  social  life  with  their  |)Csliferoua 
influence.  Jnvcnnl  pours  out  his  wr.ilb  ut  beeing  "a  Gro- 
oiuu  capital  in  Ituty,"  '  and  liln  sconi  ut 

"The  dallering,  crin'iti);,  lr«achtr«iiit,  arirul  nee. 
Of  dumi  Umguv,  ftnil  n^vvtr-Miishing  taix, 
A  Frolewi  trilwi  om  knowv  nattrtiM  to  call, 
ThU  ftliifli  to  «9wy  fvmi,  sail  iliiow  in  eII."  * 

'*  Greece,"  he  «ay»,  "  is  a  tlipatre  where  all  are  playere  ,**' 
tbiB  versatile,  iiisinecre,  seiisual  nn-v  *'  make  all  parts  tlieir 

* "ooD  poMuu  ferre.  Quirlla^ 

GnMoni  urbcm."    Sat.  Ui. 

'  lltMliBca  of  Giflbrd  area  free  iMmpKraflc  of  the  original  I  — 
"  Ingfvuuim  vclui,  uuilacU  {wrdiui,  wrmi> 
ProraptUii,*t  Im»o  lorrvnlior:  (>J«<|tii(t  illuni 
E!«e  pntM?    qaemTt*  IioniintMn  hh-uih  nUiilit  »A  no>; 
GrnniRuticai,  Bhotor,  O«0Rii!trc9i,  Plclor,  Atipt^w, 
Aiigur,  iJcli<i!tuili««M(  3ilctlku9,  3ilagu»:  oiuoia  uuvit: 
OnnniliM  aairiftiH  id  di'Uim.jiwwiriii,  itiiL"     S«t.  iii.  73-78. 
A  mnrelitrml  rcnilmtiK  i>  tlini  (ifMndnn: — 
"A  qul«k  wU,  dc«[>cr«lE  impod*n«>,  iipi>cc)i 
Bead/,  and  more  nipiii  than  lea-uv.     Stiv—  wlul  <lii  you 
Thiak  faim  lo  boT     He  haa  bruii^hlui  will)  bimw-lf  wliut 
ID  an  ^ou  pleaw : 
Ommmarian.  Rlieiuridan,  Oenmelricbti,  Painter,  AnoJiUer, 
Augur,  R»]K.>-<Iiinrfr.  Ptiy-ii(?inn,  Wiiartl :  he  known  all  Ihingn 
A  buasr;  Oreek  will  Kwiala  beaTcn,  if  j-eu  cgnuunind." 
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own  ;"  tUcy  cast  an  enchantmcDt  ovtir  all,  and  dcfilo  wKnt- 
CTCT  they  totieli. 

The  iiopulation  of  Italy,  lik«  tliat  of  Grococ,  was 
dimiiti-<hing.  The  sUughtor  of  mou  ia  battle  was  a  cause, 
but  uot  the  diicf  cause,  of  this  rcmarUablc  fact.  The  country 
■was  blighted  by  slavery,  to  which  mnpc  than  to  any  other 
ogcuc}'  the  fall  of  Rome  ws$  evcntimlty  duo.  In  the  room 
of  the  farracps  who  had  once  owned  tlie  soil  whieh  they 
tillod,  and  who  hod  filled  the  Roman  ar[ni(»  with  hardy 
eoldien^  were  the  few  great  proprietors,  each  with  li  is  throng 
of  bondmen  who  toiled  in  tlie  fichls  with  fetters  on  their 
limtis.  ThiLt  the  race  of  independent  Italian  yeomeu  was 
exlirpatcd.  It  was  one  oouisequence  of  thia  calamtlous 
change,  that  nuniermi»  acres,  which  had  prvviou^Iy  bt-ea 
cultivated  with  the  plough  and  the  spade,  were  tnrncd  into 
grazing  land.  The  gmiu  and  the  wine  whieb  had  unca 
been  produeed  at  home  were  now  imported  from  abroad. 
Moreover,  the  small  land-owners  who  had  been  leil,  wero 
expelled  from  their  homos,  in  large  numbers,  to  give 
place  to  the  diHt>andi<d  soldiers  of  the  legions  of  August 
tu8.  These,  disiiiclln«i  to  htbor,  and  having  no  reli;sl)  for 
their  new  alxxles,  parted  with  thrir  propertj- — thus  en- 
larging furthe-T  the  estates  of  tiie  great  slave-holders^ 
and  rcHorted  to  Konic,  to  swell  tlic  multitude  of  vagib*, 
bonds  who  nished  to  the  Capital  from  all  qiiarterB,  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  or  crime,  or  in  order  to  feed  at 
Uic  publiu  crib.  The  jKipulation  of  Rome  cxtwcdcd 
l,00O,O00t  and,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  oeutury,  pro 
bably  rose  to  double  this  numlicr."'  In  the  vast  throng 
Uiat  crowded  ita  narrow  sirceta,  wlutili  ran  between  houses 
built  higher  than  in  other  ancient  cities,  were  mingled  the 
costumes  of  every  nation,  and  tlic  <x}iifu:ied  accents  of  a 

'  8ev  Fried tiiDrtt^r.  Silieni^eMrkte  Jtonu.,  1. 54  Kcq.,  where  ihe  calculi^ 
tiotiM  df  BuoMD,  Ziunpt,  Mnnjuardt,  aiiil  otlitn  *n  considered, 
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hiindro^l  dialects.  Xo  emal!  fraction  of  this  motliT  popa- 
lat'G  was  iuaJ<->  up  of  the  scuiu  of  all  tlie  provmvei.  Juve- 
nal coiaplnios  tbat 

"Long  since  the  Mlreain  that  muiinn  %ri&  liivn^ 
HaA  (liwmbngueil  it4  fillii  in  IlbeKi  mvM."  > 

A  host  of  adventurers  hud  oome  to  insinuate  thcmwlvcs 
into  the  confidcnoe  of  the  grent,  and  to  step  into  tlieir  shoes.' 
Not  last  lUau  200,000  {wreniis  w«re  suppcjrted  by  donalions 
ofniouey  and  provimiona  from  tho  govern nient.  To  these 
we  are  to  add  Icgiuii^  of  mendioaeita,  who  picked  tip  their 
living  by  beggary  or  thoft,  and  lodged  at  night  in  the  por- 
ticoes of  temples  and  of  other  piiblio  cdifiws.  There  was 
ucver  a  more  terrible  eontnial  between  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  iho  few, 
and  the  do8l!tution  of  the  iitaiiy.  Slavery  had  rendered 
all  manual  industry  disreputable.  Even  Cioero  takes  this 
view,  making  an  exception  only  in  favor  of  the  fine  arts, 
where  money  i9  not  the  sole  objeot  of  puranit.  Ordimiry 
trade  is  atigmalixed  wi  unvrortliy  ;  tuiching,  and  comnicroe 
on  a  large  acale,  he  regards  as  not  uiibecoaiiug. 

Of  ooune,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  male  of  morals 
at  any  given  time,  caution  is  requisite.  The  vehi-iuent  ro- 
buk»3)  of  an  mwtere  philosoplicr,  and  tlie  humorous  exag- 
gerations of  a  satirist,  cannot  he  literally  tukeo.  Wo  inttAt 
guard  against  generalizing  from  exceptional  infitanocn  of 
depmvity.  In  the  worst  timo*  of  Rome,  there  were  meu 
of  probity,  and  women  of  unsullied  virtue.  There  were 
families  bound  together  by  tender  afTfctiuu.  There  wltc 
brave  and  geDcrous  aclionn,  and  examples  of  high  courage 

*  "  Jun  pHiltiD  SjrriM  in  Tibehm  dcAuxit  Oroatca 
El  lia^am  ct  tanrw  M  cum  libivlae  cterdM 
OblUgNM  ncc  noin  icvntilia  lyinpwia  •ccniD 
V«xlt  el  mi  Cinxta  jasus  pnMsn  puvltiw.''    SaL  iti.  62-6& 
*VMoenmagiuimtudomuiim(k)iiuaJqucftitun."  Jnveiwl,  Sol  iU.  7S. 
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aui!  sulf-sacrificc  for  the  public  good.  There  were  not  waal- 
ing  iodividuaU  to  protect  a^ain^t  tlw  baseocss  aud  oorrup- 
tioD  of  their  ngc.  Am)  wo  mii.Ht  not  overlook  the  extent 
of  profltgaov'  that  may  exist  in  our  own  day,  in  Christian 
countries,  and  especially  in  |»opiilou.s  cities.  Riit  when  all 
allovraaocs  arc  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nnciciit 
soctetv,  At  the  particular  period  of  trhich  we  are  Bpeaking, 
preeeotet!  a  socno  of  unexampled  dcniomlisatinn.  "  To  bcq 
the  world  in  its  worst  estate  we  turn  to  the  i^  of  the  sati- 
rists and  of  Tacitus,  when  all  the  different  streams  of  evil, 
coming  from  cast,  west,  north,  south,  the  vice*  of  barbariatn 
and  the  vices  ofHviliziitJon,  rt'miiant^  of  aneient  cults,  nnd 
the  latest  roflricmenb*  of  luxury  and  impurity,  met  and 
mingled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber." '  Some  scholars  hnvo 
been  disposed  to  deny  that  the  mythoIoj^iKil  pelipion, 
through  the  stories  of  vioe  and  crime  perfwtrated  Ijy  the 
objects  of  worship,  tend«l  to  wjrnijit  the  popular  mind.  It 
has  been  ctnimod  that  the  noblo  and  beautiful  form:^  which 
art  gave  to  the  diviniCioa  muxt  have  exertei]  on  their  be- 
holders an  elovatin^r  iiiflueiiijo.  Bui  tliGso  satoe  divinities 
were  believed  to  be  capable  of  the  worst  Ibrms  of  iniquitr. 
What  muiit  have  been  the  uflBCt  of  this  belief  on  the  vonng? 
It  is  idle  to  call  in  question  tha  judgmeut  of  Arwlotle  ami 
I^ato  un  this  point  Tlic  latter,  speakiri;;  of  the  storiea  in 
Homer  about  the  heroes,  as  well  as  the  deities,  says:  "Thev 
anj  likely  to  have  a  bad  otTcct  ou  tlioae  who  hear  them  ;  for 
everybody  will  begin  to  excuse  his  own  vices  when  he  is 
convinced  iJiat  similar  wickodncfisetj  are  alwnvs  being  per- 
petrated by  the  kindred  of  the  gods."*    But  Hotoer  wasth* 

'  Pntlemw  Joweo,  I^trto/Sl.  P^tul,  p.  75. 

•  Ka)  (i^  roif  }*  hootovm  fOa^ena-  i»d(  ^ifi  tai^  ^vj-^^ifivi'  H'l  «««v 

»ep«r,  Z*p4r  ijTir,  Me.  Rep-  iii.  Stil  (Jowwt  li.  316).  8c^  also.  Arifr 
MU.  FalU.  vii.  17. 
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one  school -book  of  Grci-inn  yuuLh.  Kutliyphrn  justifies  hU 
treatment  of  liis  owu  tutticr  hy  appcaliiijj  tu  Lliu  example  of 
Zeus;  and  Socrates, dcnyiug  tliut  the  story  is  true, says  that 
Liu  rejet'lioii  of  iheae  impious  my  tlis  iva^at  the  hottoioof  tlic 
chflrgt'ofiiupiety  which  \v:Mei>iuiiitinty  brouglitugiLiasL  him.' 
The  causes  of  soviul  dL-iiiomlizatiun  in  the  iigc  of  Augustus 
were  uuuilbld;  uf  Uie  loot  tUcro  is  abundant  evidenoe. 
When  the  Ajtostle  Paul,  iu  the  opcniug  of  his  Letter  lo  iho 
I^mans,  Ueserities  the  hideuus  vioes  that  prevailed  amon^ 
the  heatlteii,  bu  sp?atu  as  an  e>'c-witD(s».'  That  terrible 
indictment  is  not  mnre  wven^  ihari  ihe  indignitnt  itsserlioiis 
of  Si-'neai.  He  t-omjares  tsot-it-ty,  where  everj-  one  nmkes 
bis  profit  bjr  ii^uring  somebody  e\»e,  to  the  life  of  ^ladlutora, 
who  live  tnfTGtlier  to  fight  eath  other.  "All  things,"  he 
says,  "arc  full  of  crimen  and  vices.  More  U  perpetrated 
tlian  can  be  removed  by  force.  There  i*  a  Htntggle  to  se« 
which  will  excel  in  Iniquity.  Daily  the  np|K!tit«  Cor  mit 
increa.%K,  the  ReiiHe  nf  »h:inie  dimiiiiKhes.  Casting  awny 
all  rtspoct  for  right  and  ju^ice,  Inst  hurries  wliitliersocvcr 
it  will.  Crimea  are  no  longer  secret ;  the/stalk  before  tlie 
eyes  of  men.  Iniquity  hat  so  free  a  course  in  public,  it  ao 
dominates  in  all  hearts,  that  inncKxnre  is  not  only  rare — it 
docs  not  exiat  at  all.     It  iif  m>t  a  cose  of  violations  of  law 

• 

in  individual  case-:,  few  in  nnmUer.  From  nil  sides,  as  ak 
a  given  Mgnal,  men  rush  fcugi-thcr,  oonfounding  g^xid  and 
evil."  '  He  tliea  proceeds  to  specif,  in  a  long  cataloguei  tho 

*  *■  Enihyph..  B.    (JowMI,  i.  305.) 

■  Ron.  i.  24-3S. 

■  "KitnquMB  SnucI  denmet  Mi^fiui,  •!  •wad  corpfrit ;  omBift«<«!«ri- 
bua  el  viilis  plenx  aunt ;  plu*  cominittitiir,  (\anm  quoii  ixnait  cociviliamt 
nniun.  CortMnr  in^<>nii  qiimlam  w'tjailin!  rvrtamii)e ;  m^or  iinotidie 
pcoronili  cupiilila*.  minor  vcnxmnlin. (»I.  Kxiitit<o  meliuHn  KciuivriMiiW  ' 
raapMtii,  <|itiK!tiniiiiR  viHiim  OM,  libido  ne  tiii|>itwn;  iim  furtirik  Jam 
npvlvra  Hat;  pnrtt-r  o<tilo«euBt;  Ml«>(|it0  in  [luhlicam  talaia  neqniti* 
M,  et  ia  ODuiibiu  pecioribua  eraluil.  Bt  iaaocvniui  n«ii  ran,  a«d  auLU 
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ritrnis  of  iui<iuiLy',  Dome  nf  tlicm  revolting  and  itnimiiiral 
oriiuee,  wbicb  exhiljited  thewdclveii  on  every  hand.  We 
muflC  allou-  aomctliiti};  for  the  spirit  of  declnuiatinn  that 
belong  to  the  itoman  pliiludupLur;  yet  bis  tfsUiuony  is 
borne  out*  it)  its  gcnc-raJ  tenor  by  i>Uier  cviJoiict.  The 
eonlntit  between  the  Itoniy  of  no  earlier  age,  and  Uonie 
•B  it  hiid  tliM  oomQ  to  bo,  through  these  sooiat  cvibi,  was 
a  theme  of  Indignnnt  and  »orn>wfiil  r4-mark.  It  ia  u-tie 
tluit  the  Kuiiiuu  L'uriimuuiLy  31.  ibe  outHet  vns'  virtuous. 
The  people  were  tempente,  indu^trlivus,  and,  itfler  a  mao- 
Der,  conduientiouH.  The  donastin,  an  well  ns  the  public 
virtue^  prevailed.  But  after  the  power  of  Uonie  hod 
S|ifcnd .  after  theco»(iue»itorOartliagcaml  Cortiith,  lolluwed 
by  the  nubjugutioa  of  the  East  and  uf  K'^O'pl ;  afli>r  the 
inoomitig  of  woalch,  the  ifqtiaintanoe  with  AeJHtit^'  luxury 
ood  vice,  the  committal  of  the  yoang  to  Greek  iiedngi^^os, 
the  sprcnd  of  Crock  mytbulogy  and  art,  imd  the  ialrwluc< 
tion  of  tile  Om^h  stage,  the  oM  Roman  elutmcter  was 
broken  down.  The  alwenee  of  a  ix-rtain  refmoiueat,  whioh 
belon^l  to  tlic  Greeks  even  when  they  were  steeped  in 
aensualttv,  leci  to  an  indnlgi'Rcw  in  Iniilb.'^nmo  oxre»t'U!<i,  gtich 
as  gluttony,  to  which  we  lind  iIil'  [Uiinaiia  addicted. 

In  eonsidering  the  state  of  moraU  nmnng  the  aneient  na- 
tions, we  single  out  certain  topics  for  ^iwoial  a-inark.' 

■It.    KunKiaid  cnin  <iiviiU  H  jmad  rupcn-  Incrm  f    tTiuilqnp,  vrlnt 
Mgna  datOi  ad  fu  acf■M]1)<^,  miweniluRi  uourli  Kimi."     t)e  Ira,  ii.  B. 

'  On  lli«  moml««>f  ilip  iinri<T»t  hMthwi  oocicIt,  "cc  Tli(jluek*»  Eitiavs 
in  SvMAti>t  DtratrUHli^ittn,  wJ.  i.  OSSS);  tmwimed  in  the  BM. 
Arpnfirnrv.  Vol.  ii,  Tlinn- r-"nri^  thniieh  pr*«cfiliriK  »  »>•*  «f  nntjli**- 
ttM)iil>I«>  fi»rt»,  wirn  dwicmwl  In  Mhiliit  tlm  <Urk  ri<Je  of  IiMthrnLioi, 
The  Hior«  plcMJnv  fsatMr-*  n(  nnriml  Micietv  NdMiflcr  wm  tn  [iriwlll  ta 
unrnltM  BMitT,  which,  hnwcrpf.  wm  nnt  wrlftcn.  A  picn  for  ihc  ticmrfi- 
cial  inltiicnc^of  (ifmIc  aH  m*  maHe  hv  F.  inmli,  iii  ?iii)  obmv  UeitrtNe 
Fnuitnu)  rf.  fTrilfnra  nr  fkUHrkkclt.  trnn>>trilcil  in  l1i«  Chmical  SMil* 
pablMicd  b^  Soin,  Edwanl*.  ukI  Vvium  (Boatun,  1^43).    See,  howercr. 
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1,  Inunoralitifi  eonfweU'd  wilt*  iporahip.  Among  vnrinQS 
nations  of  amiquity,  human  sacrifiiws  wer«  in  vojyue.  The 
Tyrinm  nnd  CiLrtliaginiaiis  tlirow  L-liildrcn  into  tbu  fire  as 
an  offering  to  MolcM'h.  The  Driiiilit^il  priiwU  in  (null 
^UiightcriH)  liumsD  victims.  In  pre-hiulurio  tiia(!S,  human 
KUJrifieis  had  Ijccn  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  TUimnns. 
The  far-lamed  story  o(  IjihigeniiL  U  au  illustmti'iii  of  this 
primitive  custom.  In  Inter  ages  the  Greplt  nnd  Romnn 
feeling  did  not  cDiintenaiiot)  Uiis  fiort  of  Lrutulity.  Yt^t 
isolated  examples  are  rwordwl  of  tlie  revival  of  the  hor- 
rihle  cnHtiim.  In  tbe  y«'ar  227  B.  c  ,  wlito  it  wa»  found 
in  the  Siliylliiie  books  that  Gaids  arnl  Gn^eks  weredestinet] 
to  overpower  the  city,  tlic  Roniunx,  in  order  to  vcriiy  the 
preitiction  and  thn«  to  save  tlieniselves  from  ruin,  cauijed  a 
man  and  woman  of  tliesc  nations  to  be  buried  ulive  in  tbe 
romm.  It  is  said  Uiat  Sextos  Pomiieiu^  at  a  time  when 
a  storm  had  uhatUTcd  the  Ht.'ct  o(  hits  enemy,  caused  living 
roeo,  aa  well  as  hordes,  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  as  an  ofleritig 
to  Neptune..  A  decree  of  ihc  Senate,  n.  c.  O.*),  ha*l  b1m>- 
lialied  human  sarrificvg;  but  the  elder  Pliny  tells  ua  that 
in  his  time  Ua-y  were  still  Qcmsionnlly  made.  There  senms 
to  be  reason  to  believe,  although  the  fact  has  Ikl-r  d»ubtL-d 
by  eomc,  tliat  Augustus,  aftt-r  the  surrender  of  Peni^ia, 
ased  300  captives  to  be  sacrifiocd  on  the  ultur  of  Juliua. ' 
LiccDtioii£nc«3  entered  into  the  rites  of  heatheu  worship. 
Prostituliou  was  not  made  n  port  of  religious  service 
among  the  Babylonians  and  other  Semitic  ])eoplc3  alone, 

Gianploi'ii  criti<!inn  upcm  Jxub't  vipw,  /Ti'rei/iijpenL  I.  29,  n.  1.  Tlier* 
u  II  full  dtsruiwioD  of  tlio  Biil{|«i't  kr  Dr.  DilllinKur  in  liU  UtiJ*»iiiim  M. 
■/■M&nMuM.  Bill  the  6n:U  adduiwd  bj  tliU  iMructl  writer  are  not  nlways 
Hnotly  verifiable.  Ijiin|)notM<  and  Kowa]>  ««n>  not  morft  trwlwoilliy  in 
nndcnt  timin  than  liwy  xrc  niw.  Coniparr  the  anectJum  of  JiiIIim  Ck- 
ur  taken  np  hj  DcUlin^r  |  p.  7  IS)  rrom  Suetonlua.  inth  tbo  tcmuka  of 
Uvrirale.  Bidirii  i4  llu  Amaiu,  ii.  39i\ 
>  8u«.,  Ocfltt'.  1»,  Sowca.  <U  dm.,  L II  ("  pott  Pcrutdiua  >raa  "}. 
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U  ir&o  proctUctl,  likcwi^,  in  honor  of  Aplinxlitc  at 
Coriiilli.  The  indecent  songs,  sjTnbola,  and  revelry-,  wliicb 
llttcnd&l  the  Bnochanalion  and  other  fcstivnlH,  cannot  be 
mentioned  in  detail.  The  Bawhic  orgies  were  carried  by 
tl)c  Greeks  to  Etrurin,  and  being  (hence  tnuwferred  to 
Rome,  led  to  moet  indeixiiiL  an<l  iniquitous  cxcegees;  so 
that  the  conuiU,  in  the  year  189  b.  O-,  intcrfei-ed  to  sup* 
press  oeremoniai  that  iuvolved  murder,  as  woll  an  gi-oss 
detxiucliery.  At  that  time,  seven  thousand  pery<in.s  in 
Rome  vere  united  in  the  pra.i*tieb  of  tUetiQ  frightful  oiyiee. 
Livy  states  that  8iilK*e(|uently  a  Prmtor  cnndeinnitl  to 
death,  in  one  year,  ;yXH>  jier^iiJiiB  on  tlie  char^  of  jHJison- 
iug,  wh««  criitke  was  mixed  up  with  religion. '  The 
Roman!),  notwithstanding  their  earlier  rwgard  for  decency, 
admitted  riles  of  an  opposite  character.  Mythological 
atoriti^  whinh  were  adapted  to  exrite  the  biLser  propenHitiee, 
vere  n>|ircsented  in  pictures  and  statucii,  and  swelled  the 
tide  of  cmrrnptton  which  l)ent  with  ever  incn^uiing  force 
against  the  ruicient  barriers  of  clinstily  and  order. 

2.  77«  charatUr  mtd  ponllioH  of  women.  In  Greece, 
women  enjoyed  relatively  ies*  fi-eedoni,  und  less  influenco 
in  their  families,  in  tiie  i^e  of  I'ericlca  tiian  in  ttie  Huinerio 
period.  Little  puira  vrerts  tukcn  with  their  cduuition. 
Before  (heir  niarrii^re,  tl)ey  were  kept  in  tiecUisioii,  and 
Doder  wiitcli.  Alitor  tb«ir  marriage,  they  manugnl  their 
honfleholds,  governed  their  cliildreu  and  slaves;  but  tliey 
biu]  (heir  own  apartments,  sepnntte  from  the  hu.-'band, 
and  seldeni  lefl  tlieir  dwellings.  They  ute  nt  the  samo 
table  with  their  hn^^bandt*,  hut  did  not  do  thie  when  he 
bod  gucets,  our  did  they  go  out  witli  him  when  lie  totik 
mefllfl  with  bis  friemls  abroad.  The  purity  of  the  wife 
and  mother  wuj^  guanlcd  by  striirt  hiwn;  but  Uie  utmost 
iiuity  in  this  rcs{)ect  was  allowed  to  males.     Higher  ideas 

'Livf  xui.  6-ll>.    Svo  D»lliu««r,  |i-  482. 
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in  n^rd  to  llm  ctluouliun  of  females,  and  tlio  relalmn  of 
tli«  wifa  lo  tlif-  hiwhand,  are  fouud  in  I'lato  and  Plutiircli.^ 
But  Plato  was  so  fitr  governed  by  (lio  prevalent  view 
tliat  Hw  prime  ohjeet  of  tlie  ninrriago  relation  was  to  raise 
np  citi/^n?,  strong  tu  body  as  well  iw  of  Bound  tiiind, 
and  was  so  oblivious  of  tfie  spiritual  niiture  of  niarriago, 
that  lit!  niulcQA  a  comniiinity  of  wivo»i  one  c>li!ira(-'kTiiitic 
of  die  Ideal  republic.  Cultivated  Gmeks  made  eora- 
panions  of  the  liettei-a;,  or  (-niirtesan**,  wlio  wea'  sometimes 
witiy  and  educated.  So  innocent  was  tlie  ocenpntion  of 
ihln  oliiNH  of  pcnions  dccined  to  he  that  we  And  SotM-ules 
making  a  visit  to  Theodota,  who  was  one  of  tlieni,  and 
giving  her  advice  on  the  beet  means  of  prosecuting  bcr 
l)uain««  of  winning  and  kwping  '*  frienilH."'  Tlie  pro- 
fligacy (hat  reigned  in  the  declining  a^  of  Qtx.<ci3u  h!ft> 
tory  is  iltustnited  in  the  story  of  I'hrync.  This  Jamoos 
courteran  aniu0«e<1  sui:h  wealth  that  sheouuld  offer  to  IiuiM 
the  walls  of  Thebes.  Pnisitflrs  and  liyperides  were 
among  her  adorers;  and  when  she  was  charged  with  Athe- 
ism, the  latter  Bcenivd  hvr  aequittal  by  bidding  her  unvtil 
her  bosom  to  the  cyeq  of  the  judges.  Finally  at  Kloiiaia,, 
in  tiie  presence  of  mrriads  of  spectators  from  all  GreMi^' 
she  personated  Venus  by  entering  naked  into  the  wav«». 

In  Rome,  tho  wife  from  the  first  had  a  higher  poeJtioo 
in  the  household.  XoiwthRtanding  the  aUsolntc  unthontj 
in  the  Gimily,  which  was  eoncede<I  to  the  hosband,  shewn* 
more  his  conipnnioii.  Matrons  of  the  type  of  Comntia 
were  a  subject  of  patriotic  pride.  Mntrimoninl  fidelity  was 
for  a  long  period  K'lnnrlfably  obFerred.  The  Kunvms 
boft9ted  that  for  the  first  five  hundred  yeniN  of  llicir  hin- 
torj%  there  was  no  instance  of  divorce.  Bui  the  old  sen'i- 
mcDts  rapidly  pflssed  nwoy  tindor  the  infttienec  of  H*"Ilpn- 
ifliD,  and  in  the  general  dwiine  of  Roman  ehnrnrter.     As 

'  I'lutudi,  (b  Amort,  24,  'J&.  '  XcDuiihon,  JAvi.,  iii.  II- 
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■  a»  131  B.C.,  MotelUis  Maco*1onicus,  who  was  held  in 
general  a<lcniratiun  for  bis  lioiionibic  (lonic^tic  life,  io  a 
^»Mch  dcstirilxM]  mnrriage  as  an  oppns-tive  Uurtlen  which 
titiscns  would  glailty  be  dear  of,  but  whinh  tbcy  were 
boond  to  undprtnke  from  a  sense  of  duty. '  Divoa*  bo- 
oame  more  ami  more  common.  Maroiis  Ciito  did  not 
besittito  to  pnrt  from  his  wife,  n'ttli  the  consent  of  her 
fiith«r,  and  to  liaiid  her  over  to  his  fripiid,  Hortenstius; 
■nd  then,  nftjwr  his  d«ath,  to  niurry  her  again."  The  form 
of  marria^  which  iiivnlvcd  the  stricter  legal  and  religiouK 
■niMTtinns,  gradii.nlly  di-s!ip|i«ir*d,  mid  ninrringes  without 
tlie  maauM,  adiiiicting  "if  easy  .s^paratitm,  l)«!amc  tHiiver«l. 
Di  voroes  came  to  be  evenis  of  every -^lay  oocurrcooc.  Cicero 
divoroBcl  his  wift^,  with  whom  he  li»d  lived  for  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  young  woman  of  wealth.  Her,  also,  he 
BOMi  divnmed.  Setiwa  8])cal«  of  "  illustrious  and  noble" 
women  who  reckoned  time  not  by  the  number  of  the  eon- 
BiiLs,  hut  by  the  number  of  their  siu^caisive  Im»ban<Is, ' 
Meantime,  seduction  and  adultery  spread  until  Roman  50- 
cirly  had  l>ecomc  a  sink  of  imtbitton.  "  Liaisnns  in  the 
first  houses,"  says  Mommseii,  "  hud  become  so  fretjucnt, 
Uiat  only  a  seaiulnl  ahu^tlier  exceptional  couhl  miike  them 
(he  subject  of  special  talk;  a  jiidieial  interferenoc  seemed 
now  almost  ridiculons."*  The  Romiin  anstocrac)'.  tn  the 
varm  season,  lloekwl  to  the  watering-places  of  Unice  and. 
Puteoli,  where  women  mixed  in  political  intrigucii,  and, 
with  young  effeminate  lltiman  fnps  at  their  aide,  devoted 
tlii-indclves  to  the  lunui^-mentjs  ajid  viucs  pe<aili;ir  Io  llii'se 
places  of  &»hionablo  resort.  The  stage  aoquirod  an  irre- 
sistible Ihscinntioii,  and  women  lielonging  to  bit;h  nuutlieo 
appeared  n\xm  it  aa  duiHX-rs.      It  was  one  feaLiirt;  of  this 


*  Soe  MiitnaiMD,  tii.  GOJ. 
■  IV  Benv&ciis,  iii.  IS. 


»  Pliiurcli.  Olio  Min.,  Tii.  57. 
*  MoouDRrn,  iv.  Clii. 


dcmoraliied  rondition  of  society  that  mm  refuftod  to  marrv. 
TUey  prelt!rR>d  an  Illicit  gotilkutiuii  ul'  the  Keiisnt,  -.xml 
slirank  from  the  burJciis  iiicidcut  to  a  noiiiiectiou  with 
eucit  woiuen  us  were  open  to  iht-ir  choice,  aUdirt^Ml  .-u 
tlicj'  were  to  huhita  of  profuse  cxiienditure.  Tiie  efibrls 
of  Augustus  to  promote  ruarria^^  by  legul  «uactiuunts, 
which  ofli'nMl  b<)uuti{»  to  thwu  whu  would  bike  wives,  liad 
little  effect.  \Vliere  marri^ts  took  phict>  the  childn;D 
were  few  in  uumber,  uiid  parx.til:i  pnHerred,  for  peru- 
niary  reaaoas,  to  remain  ahiKMl  or  allogothur  chilJle«>. 
Such  piirents  oould  quote  ihu  uutlionly  of  Cuto  who  aaid, 
that  it  wad  the  "duty  of  a  dtizcii  to  kevp  gn.'ut  wtultli 
together,  aud  thcrclbrc  not  to  beget  too  iiiaoy  children."' 
If  a  lillie  of  u'hitt  Juvenal  and  wiitc(ui>«>niry  writers  sty 
on  this  matter  Is  ivua,  liocniiousitebs  pervade<l  all  ranks 
of  Roman  society.  The  cxaiuplc  was  furnished  in  t)ic 
iin|iorial  family.  One  hao  only  to  reraember  the  almoet 
incredible  wickedness  of  Mcssalino,  tlio  wife  of  Claitdiiii;  1., 
ns  she  is  dcflcribod  by  Tacitus,  to  lenm  to  what  an  anrx- 
ampled  ahyfts  of  proflij?\oy  a  Roman  woman  of  the  hijthest 
rank  oould  desocnd.'  The  multitude*  of  slaves  presented 
an  ever  pn«ent  temptation  tu  s^-ni^nal  indulgenec.  This 
degradation  of  woman,  this  all-pervading  impurity,  be- 
lon^<>d  to  the  prnvinoe^  as  well  ns  the  capitnl. 

3  Zurury  and  Exiracar/nnee.  Friedlnnder  maintains 
that  the  common  reprpscntations  on  (his  point  are  exag^r- 
ated.'  Too  much  hatt  been  built  u[X)n  exceptional  inci- 
dents of  wild  extravagance,  as,  for  example,  the  ^^loricK  of 
costly  pearls  dimolvn),  and  awidtowed  from  the  goblet,  in 
aoiiic  fit  of  load  caprice.  The  moiistroHs  pnxlifpility  of 
oertuin  cniperorv,  an  Nen>  aud  (^li^ila,  is  not  to  be  attri- 

'   ManimwD.  it   CIS, 

■  Ta>-ii<».  Annul.  li-  St,  37  ;  [No  ('4i«iua,  Ix.  18,  31. 
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>hw  to  (heif  Hubjerta,  nor  evon  to  other  emperors,  Bom«  of 
wliuiu,  like  Vcspttsiaii,  vtora  noted  for  rrujpUity.  If  ilic 
Romans  souglit  for  new  deliatetes  for  the  tubic,  ooo  oon&e- 
qutiiiM  was  that  llioy  were  l«d  to  aamru1iz.o  in  Italy  a  grvoi 
variety  of  uiiimala  and  plautu  whicti  fire  useful  lor  food. 
Even  the  vine,  witli  theartof  cultivating  it,  had  lioen  trans- 
planted atan  earlierday  from  Greece.  What  waacensyred  by 
tlie  men  of  austere  views  ia  often  something  eonnected  wttli 
food  or  tiresa  whicli  no  one  objects  to  at  pi-»»Bnt.  For  ex- 
ample, Plioy  au<l  Suiieca  iuveigh  against  the  n^  of  snoir 
for  cording  drinlis,  as  an  unnatural  luxury.  It  was  then 
souietbiug  new  ;  but  ao  Cir  from  ln'ing  ounaidenMl  a  8u|».t- 
fluity,  ice  has  become  an  artielf  of  indispensable  roo- 
vcnieiiof-,  dpeoially  in  »>utliern  latitude:^.  T)i(?  entertain- 
ments of  iho  higher  cluas  of  Koiuans,  their  wardrobes, 
tbetrHilvcT,  and  joweU,  when  compared  with  what  is  wit- 
neeecd  now  among  Uie  rieh,  Imrdly  justify  the  onlinary 
judgment.  Neither  were  the  incnmee  of  rich  persons  in 
private  life  then  largi-T  than  the  iiicoiuia  of  tiidividuab  of 
the  aanie  eto^'t  in  Kuro])e  and  America  now.  Anecdotes 
relating  to  itoman  habits  may  en-otc  attrtninhment,  when 
in  truth  due  exumtnutiou  will  ehow  tliat  they  arc  not 
without  a  imrullel  in  modern  sncioty.  It  niUF^t  be  reniem- 
Itered.  bowe%-pr,  tlwt  tho  Romans  bad  \nxn  n  frugal  in-ojile, 
living  upon  tlip  pn>diictH  oC  tbetr  own  soil.  X'he  tnSux 
of  comraoditiia  from  every  qunrtcr  of  the  gJobc,  through 
conquest  and  commetx^,  prrxlnoed  a  vast  and  rather  sud- 
den revolution  in  their  habits.  It  may  be  trac  that  bills 
of  fare  of  grand  feawts  at  Rome  do  not  display  a  more  pro- 
fuse variety  of  inoat«  and  viiinda  tlian  a  Ivor<l  Mayor's  din- 
ner. Bill  uide-'K'  all  testimonies  are  false,  there  was  a 
coarw  aitpftite  li>r  food,  a  gluttony,  which  finds  do  analog)- 
ID  the  liighcr  circles  of  modern  awiety-  To  pay  two  hun- 
dred and  filly  dollars  for  o  single  fish — the  mullet— wu 


no  doubt  unusual ;  yot  oooasiooal  instancee  of  tliie  liinil 
tlirow  ligbt  upon  the  drift  of  social  habits  at  tho  time 
when  they  oomirrcd.  Tha  humorous  patwaj^  iu  which 
Jovenal  describes  the  assembling  of  tho  chicfii  nf  fltsito,  at 
the  cnll  of  Dotoitian,  to  detcrmiiie  how  a  liirlM>t  should  be 
cookod,  is  equally  wgnififmnt. '  Tho  reader  of  Ciwro's 
letU-rs  will  rerai'mber  tim  d&a;ri]ition  of  his  rpcopfion  of 
Julius  Casar  nt  his  nountry  villn,  whem  il  is  incidmtally 
mentioned  that  the  Di<rt3tor  took  au  omotio  in  oonneo- 
tiou  with  his  dinner.  ^  Tt  wa»  no  UKmrntuon  thing  for 
Rnmnn  gpntloinen  to  take  this  metiioil  of  relieving  the 
Htotnadi  of  its  cmtenls,  in  onler  that  they  ini^lit  indulge 
the  appetite  with  impunity,  or  prolong  tht*  pleasures  of 
the  table  l)e5'niid  the  want*  or  capaeify  of  nntnw."  Tht-re 
is  no  evidence  thai  thi»  luathsoiae  custom  was,  usually 
at  least,  from  a  sanitary  motive,  not  connected  with  in- 
temperance in  eating.  Supjicni  were  extended  far  into  lli« 
night.  Female  slaves  watted  ou  the  tables,  attirol  in  a  way 
to  ejicite  the  \viamoaa  of  the  guests  whnra  they  wrvcd  ;  and 
when  they  were  luSamcd  with  wine,  diuiclng-girls  wei'o 
intpoduoed,  and  a  soone  of  eoarse  revelry  endued.  The 
enormous  cxi>enditurQ  in  Ixitlis,  iu  villus  n-ith  their  gardon.s 
and  Bsb'ponds,  in  magmfkcnt  sepulchres,  and  in  works  of 
art  of  every  description,  needs  do  illustration.  The 
sumptuary  laws  which  were  frequently  Itsued,  but  which 
were  violated  by  those  who  made  them,  testify  to  a  gem-rai 
Mose  of  the  fact  thatdheadloog  passion  for  luxurious  living 
wae  broking  through  tbo  bounds  of  propriety  and  of  tra- 
ditional custom.  Speaking  of  the  later  days  of  the  lie- 
public,  Mommsen  says  :  *  "  Kstravagant  pricm.  as  much  as 

'  &I.  tT. 

■ThIapcuMftA  f«<)not«d  in  pMtntVtt  lAfeff  (Wm,  ii.  IRT. 
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100,000  sesteroea  (^1,000)  were  paid  for  an  exquwite 
cook-  Houses  were  constructcit  witli  special  reference  to 
this  object."  **  A  dinner  wna  already  di'senlml  as  |)(K)r,  at 
which  the  fowla  were  served  up  to  tlie  guests  entire,  and 
not  merely  the  choiw  |)ortioii3."  "  At  botifinds,  almve  all* 
the  Romans  displayed  tlieir  ho^tn  of  nlave-s  niini»tenng  to 
luxury,  their  bunda  of  muBiciana,  their  dancing  girls,  their 
ek^iit  furniture,  tlieir  caqiets  glittering  with  gold,  or  pio- 
torially  embroidered,  their  rioh  silver  piatc."  Luxury 
went  on  iucTeosiDg  in  defiance  of  aEl  ]ayn  desired  to  ourb 
it.  It  flhould  be  observed  tliat  the  period  when  luxury  and 
extTava{»ane<:  were  at  their  height  Inelmltt?  the  latter  days 
of  tbo  Rcpuhtie,  and  the  century  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Actiiim,  extending  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

4.  UnnatHfcU  Hoe  and  Pollution.  In  any  eomparisou  of 
ancient  society  with  Christian  times,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  in  sb«olute  eilence  practices  too  revoltinf;  to  admit  of 
jIBOTD  than  ft  pawing  allusion.'  The  nnnatiiml  gcnsuality 
'on  which  ibe  Apostle  Paul  [wured  out  his  indignant  repro- 
botion,  in  tlie  first  chapter  of  theKpi^tlc  to  l;ho  Romans, 
prevailed  to  a  frigbllul  extent  amonjj  the  Greeks,  and  waa 
tinght  by  tliem  to  the  Uomans.  lu  Greece  the  pa&)^ion  for 
beautilUI  boya  (.To/^s/Kwrea)  wiis  PcHeved,  in  some  slight 
cJegree,  of  its  growiness,  by  an  infiution  of  a-sthftic  sentiment. 
Tbiakind  of  love,  springing  in  part  from  the  adomtion  of 
beoQty,  assumed  all  the  cbaractcri^tica  of  a  sentimental 
attachment  lielwe«H)  persons  of  diflorent  sexr^.  AsHiduotis 
devotion  to  the  object  beloved,  rivalnbip,  jealousy,  despair- 
all  the  phenomena  of  courtship  and  love — were  connected 
with  this  unnatural  relation,  and  served  to  cloak,  even  to 
the  pyca  of  phtlosoplicm,  tlie  shamclcw  indewncy  that  be- 
longed to  it.     There  \»  scsircely  a  writer  o^  Greece  who 

'  The  bcbt  nnd  tlie  «vii]«icf)  w  pruMntwl  b/  D&lbu^r  And  bjr 
IliohKli.    8m  abuvc,  p.  197,  a,  L 
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directly  conJcmns  it.  Otio  effect  of  it  wait  to  diaindine 
moD  to  marriage,  as  both  Plato  ami  I'lutareli  rvuiarkwl; 
ami  wi  thiri  disgii^^tiiig  vice  contributed  to  the  rtKluelion  of 
tlic  ]M>|ni latioii  oi"  Greeeie,  us  well  an  to  i!ic  moral  niin  of 
lier  |)eo|]le.  Like  iiios«t  other  Gr«ek  vices,  iliis  fonn  of 
inijMirity  took  root  and  ftourisliod  in  Rome.  Stutcsiiien, 
judges,  geatiraU,  and  eniiHTors  werp  guilty  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  eentupy,  a.  n.  c,  PolyWuastatea  that  many 
RomaiiB  paid  m  high  m  a  taleiu  ($1000)  for  a  hrautiful  Ixiy. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  co-sr  in  which  tlie  souii  of  Seimtors,  aud 
youth  from  tlie  highL«t  families,  ol>tRiiirKl  from  the  jiid^A 
an  ac(|iiittal,  whic:h  a  bribe  of  niDiiey  wnild  nut  jirucure,  by 
tJiis  s{»ccic8  of  prostitution.  Slaves  were  more  commonly 
the  vielims  of  this  Inisc  afffrtion.  All  piiins  were  then 
taken  to  etnnt  their  growth  and  prc^icrvc  their  fresh  and 
efleniinute  np|ieaniiK:e;  and  the  same  thing  waa  done  in  tJie 
case  of  free  pcrsouf.  The  fact  tliat  stories  tinputing  the  vice 
of  whieh  wc  are  »|K-uking  to  a  man  lilte  JuliuH  Vtorar,  vere 
in  circulation,  and  Ibrtned  a  matter  for  jesting,'  even  if  the 
storii's  were  fal^  ehowit  the  meaHure  of  toleration  iliat 
waf)  grantc<l  to  praotiocH  which  in  modem  times,  would 
render  the  perpetrator  of  thorn  an  outeast  and  an  object  of 
loathing. ' 

&.  Infar^eidc.  That  sense  of  the  saciv^lnes*  of  human 
life  whioh  preN-aiU  at  the  present  day,  is  due  to  Cliristimiity, 
and  did  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  among  the  rations  of 
anti<juity.  We  miglit  refer  to  the  cnielty  that  helongiil  to 
aneient  warfare,  as  an  illunration.  The  lives,  as  well  aa 
the  proiHirty,  of  the  captured  wtre  a  forfeit  to  the  wmqucr- 
or,  and  tliote  who  were  niwrwt  were  sold  into  slavery. 
Tlie  surrender  of  a  t<iwn,  fflpeeinlly  if  it  had  made  a  stub- 
born reei-rtanw,  was  tlie  signal  for  an  iudiwriminate  mad' 

>  tkittcmuuL,  OtMT,  10.73. 
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Mere.  IJlUu  liocil  woi  puiJ  to  tlic  Jidtinutiua  bi-twveu 
conibauinta,  ami  Uie  peaceful  mliabitaots  for  whom  tliey 
faU)|(liL — a  dtstiiictioii  wliich  n  Chnstiun  ctviliwition  has  it 
lentil  full/  (stflblislied.  A  scene  like  tliat  witiics^o^  at 
lh«  (Sock  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly  would  hiivc  caused  iio 
surprise  in  ancietit  times.  It  woultl  Uave  boeii  a  merciful 
ireolnieat  of  a  conquered  town.  How  ofUiu  do  we  meet  in 
tho  writers  of  antiquity  Malcineiits  of  wliidi  lliu  following 
is  a  specimen  :  "  When  our  wldiers  liiul  cotered  tlie  town, 
Oksot  sold  at  auction  tlie  eulire  spoil.  He  was  ioforiiMKl 
by  ihfl  porcltasers  that  the  nuiiiber  of  hixwU " — pc^oplc 
sold  to  die  Koman  merclmiits  u»  sluvva — '*  vfwt  fifty-tliree 
UiouMnd." ' 

Pmctioes  like  these  luijrlit  lie  l(t«  natural  result  of  tlie 
prevaleul  idisw  of  the  tivutinciit  due  to  an  enemy.  Jlut 
tbe  ciiHiom  to  which  we  have  now  to  advert  could  plead 
no  such  Apology.  It  rested  upon  other,  and,  to  say  the 
leant,  eqiULlly  repulsive  muxiniK. 

TIk  right  of  pnrcuts  tu  destroy  the  ollkpring  which  it 
was  not  thought  exjtedient  for  thein  to  bring  up,  was  re- 
cQgniaed  iu  liiw  and  praclico.  SuiUL'tiiUi'^  suoh  children 
irere  lefb  by  tlie  Greeks  to  perish  by  starvation  in  euuie 
dowlatti  pluL-e;  Mmietimis  they  were  killed  oulrighL  The 
moral  teachers  of  (in^^oe  did  not  rii«  almve  the  [M)|tular 
feuliiig  on  tJiia  Kubjccl.  Aristotle  approves  of  the  custoui 
of  exposing  inlaiitn  where  it  in  iluiired  to  prevent  an  oxceeM 
of  |K>]mlatiou ;  atid,  if,  in  any  .'«tat^,  this  tit  forbidden,  he 
recomiuends  abortion  a^  a  substitute.  *  Plato,  in  tlio  Ke- 
pablk,  hold»  ihut  children  of  bad  men,  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, and  children  of  paitnts  too  far  advanced  in  years, 
shouhl  bodi^lroycd  by  exposure;  the  state  is  not  bi  be 
burtkncd    with  tlvcra.  *     Among  the  Romans  there   had 


'  Bell.  Onll..  ii.  £3. 
"  Kep.,  *.  iM,  460. 
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beuii  originully  a  tavr  lui'bidtJiii^  itiv  dcstiuctiuii  ot  in&nts; 
but  this  law  became  practitally  obsolete.  Tliia  kiutl  of 
murder  was  tolpriitwl  anil  pmotiHcd.  SilctoQius,  d<;scrib- 
ing  the  popularity  of  Germatiicm,  states  timt  yn  the  oc- 
casion of  liie  death,  and  in  honor  of  hiiu,  new-Uorn  io- 
fantA  were  exptMed.*  Abortion,  which  van  aancTttoned  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  became  very  common  among  tiic  lio- 
matiR,  to  escupe  tlie  paiua  of  ebitd^btrtb,  aud  es|>ec*ial]y  to 
get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  rearing  children.  Customs  whieh 
found  their  only  apology  at  the  sturt  in  the  ancient  feeling 
that  the  stale  mimt  be  furnislied  with  the  right  niiiiibcr  of 
able-bodied  citiwiw,  came  to  rcat  at  last  u[Kjn  the  cruel  and 
ignoble  de»ire  to  avoid  the  bnnlens  of  the  fomily, 

6.  Slawry.  In  the  principal  stjites  of  Greece  the  number 
of  slaves  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  free  population. 
In  Atti(-a,  at  the  iK-ginniiig  of  the  fourth  oontury,  B.  c, 
there  were  20,000  free  (•itisu'ns,  10,0<'M)  fnreipn  settleftt  who 
were  prote(;ted  by  iho  Stale,  and  400,000 slaves.  In  Sparta, 
the  number  of  netnnl  slnvett  vfmt  relatively  li>!Vi,  but  if  all 
whose  condition  dilfered  little  from  thai  of  servitude  were 
counted,  the  ratio  of  frenraon  to  bondmen  was  not  materi- 
ally different.  In  CorJEitJi  there  were  «n\ti  to  be  4(1,000' 
»lave!«,  and  on  the  inland  of  .^^ina,  at  one  time,  470.000; 
but  this  must  have  been  berr>re  Athene  lM.-eaiuo  the  («ntre 
of  commerce,'  There  were  great  slave  markets,  as  ICphe- 
8U8,  Samoa,  Athens, — which  supptied  all  Gi-eece.     Strabo 

'  OJifCtiU.  5. 

■  Thti>  t>  Um  iiUt«n«at  of  CtMiclM  (ftp.  AAfit.  r'l.  p,  ST2  c :  m«  Smith, 
Dirt.  (^  Or.  and  Itonan  Attlici,,  p.  10^.)  DHllIngcr  {JwlciUh.  s  tfti- 
(fanfi.t,  p.  074,]  i«  |)folMbt]F  wmnj  in  »<!liKling  rcmnlu  etnvm  fratn  clii* 
crtiiiuil«.  8I«*«H  bains  r«vkuiii.-d  aa  properlj,  all  wen  cvuiikxL  J^ot 
ao  in  the  cmiw  of  citiwnn  ami  mirttCB.  Boerkh  (Puhlie  Ettntomy  q^J 
Ai^ma.  p.  53)  (Htimiitei  thi'  n'imbcr  of  alavM  id  Aih«n«.  int'lixliiig 
wixDMi  and  childrvn,  ■!  3t)6,000  IJoiDpW  UlC  duciiauoa  in  Wnltou, 
iJut  lie  L'Etdarag*  daiu  t  Amli^uiti,  toL  L  c  viiL 
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ttalea  dint  iu  liis  liioc  l^iis  of  tbou^iiiLi  uf  iUuvt^  were 
lantled  by  the  Cilician  pirates  on  tliv  uland  of  Deloe,  in  otie 
day.  Tlic  livatmeut  of  slaves  by  tlie  Gi-ec-ka  was  milder 
titiui  by  tho  Komaiut.'  Only  those  who  labored  id  tbo 
mines  worked  iu  fettera;  but  this  claan  were  uutucrous. 
Tht!  SjKirtai)  Helots,  who  were  8erld>  atlaclied  to  the  soil, 
w«re  treated  with  cructly  iu  later  tinica,  when  there  wiia 
mnrc  fear  from  their  insubordination.  Thucjrdidee  pays 
thiU  on  one  occasion  t«n  thotisnnd  of  them  were  pcrsuodnd 
to  come  forward  by  the  promise  of  eniaticipatioa,  and  were 
then  treacherously  niurdercd.*  Slaves  in  Orecoe  always 
tcstilicd  untlcr  torture.  TIik  master  mi>;lit  not  kill  his 
ftlavc,  but  he  oould  beat  him  so  Jar  as  to  make  him  a  crip- 
ple. There  was  no  protocdoo  for  the  chastity  of  female 
s1avc».  When  weary  of  them,  their  owners  might  let  them 
or  sell  them  to  houaes  of  prostitutioD. 

The  stern  clinrarter  of  the  llomno  law  a|)i>«Lrod  in  the 
jwwere  which  it  giivK  to  the  shiveholder,  *  He  was  elothcd 
with  nhwiiite  authority  :  he  could  beat,  nmim,  and  kill  his 
bIsvc  with  impunity.  The  slave  could  own  no  property, 
he  rauhl  contract  no  marriuge;  whatever  oonnwtinn  he 
wzis  allowed  U)  fiirm  with  a  woman  wiui  diB«o1v«d  at  the 
commanrl  of  his  owner.  Staves,  when  thry  were  allowed 
w  fijToed  to  give  teatimony,  were  examined  under  the  tor- 
ture. If  a  master  was  munlered  by  a  slave,  the  vcngenncs 
of  the  law  wna  viaited  upon  all  the  slave-tof  hin  household, 
who  were  onmifiod  witlionfc  mercy.  Slaves  were  broiaj^ht 
from  atl  dirwtionrt.  but  in  the  lar^jest  numljcm  from  Asia. 
When  King  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  was  called  upon  by 

^On  Ihr  whole  robject  of  tUvvrr  ungng  tlie  Qteek^  mc  Bcckix, 
PkarUk*,  Tb.  ii-,  p<  SO  mq. 
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Mar; US  to  fiirnl^'h  Jiw  oimtingentof  uuxilinrics,  lie  nnswercd 
that  all  hb  abU>  bo<li«(l  (iul>|cvia  had  btvii  Ura^i^nl  uQ'  into 
slavery  by  K*>maii  tux-gatliororB.  Every  Rutimii  of  nioJe- 
ratc  mcaiu  foil  n  priilc  in  owning  at  least  n  few  elaves. 
There  were  individual!)  «lio  owned  I'mtn  ten  to  twenty 
tlmiisand,  most  of  thcin  tii;)<l  handii.  A  frridmni)  in  (ho 
nigii  of  Augustus,  who  had  lust  ma.Qy  eluvcs,  was  still 
nlH«  at  hia  death  to  leave  4,116.  Many  liouscliolds  wcro 
pocwurH  of  as  innuy  an  300.  The  slnvL>s  in  n  funiily  were 
dividt^l  inUi  groups,  to  each  of  wliich  a  special  funLiiuii 
wiifi  aftsigncd.  Among  tliom  were  inrliidod  rarpei iters, 
B«;nftaries,  pIijsioianB,  and  urelutL-cty.  TIil-  lU'cliiU'cts  and 
carpenters  uf  Crassus  numbered  ijOO.  Tliere  vras  nothiiij; 
to  prevent  an  irritable  or  drunken  master  tnmi  Mrea!;iiig 
lii^  resentiuetil  ujtou  a  slave,  except  lite  pecuniary  Ivks, 
which,  as  thu  marlict  was  glutted,  was  usually  mnall.  A. 
slave  who  had  givcu  odeuce  luiglit  l>e  seal  to  tUe  arena,  or 
Rang  tn  the  fishes.  The  females  appear  to  luivo  been  an 
cniul  and  opprcisivc  in  the  treatment  of  their  eervnnlii 
as  the  men.  Juvenal  speaks  of  those  who  hire  a  beadle 
hy  the  year  lo  laah  llieir  ttervaiiLs,  and  let  him  go  on 
witli  hifi  work  until  he  drojts  Uie  ;KX>urge  in  wearinetts. 
A  woniau  of  liot  temper  onlcnt  a  slave  to  be  cru^'ifieil 
without  caring  lo  iiKjuire  whether  he  may  nut  be  inno- 
(xnl.  A  |M.-tulunt  ll-nialc  laya  the  whip  over  tlie  bitre 
fihoidders  of  the  Ireinbling  maid  who  is  dreteing  her  liair.  * 
Oitn's  mtxle  of  treating  liis  slavta  i»  well  known.  To 
prevent  them  fnmi  connpiring  togetlier,  he  sowed  dis- 
sension and  fomented  c|uarrelx  among  them.  After  a  sup- 
per whcrv  he  had  sat  with  hia  Rueats,  he  took  hie  whip 
and  chastised  the  servants  who  Kiid  failed  to  do  their  part 
to  his  autiiifiiclion.  Worse  thtm  all,  the  old  slaves,  who 
could  DO  longer  worJt,  he  sold  for  what  he  could  get  for 
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tliem.  Oencrall/  giJ«?akiiijj,  skvw  wen?  considpr«l,  and 
Jtiiitly  coiiiiitlered,  lui  ut  licart  enemies  of  tlie  master.  lu 
the  muntfy,  t)iey  norknl  hy  day  in  L-)iains,  und  at  niglit 
WCFO  ludgvd  in  tiro  erf/tutala — apartments  rxi^vated  umler 
ground.  Slaves  were  nunierouH  almost  twrywhen:  In  the 
BomaD  empire,  but  iinwlivre  waa  the;  number  eo  great  in 
projiortion  to  the  population  an  in  Udmic.  Znmptistimntrn 
that  at  tire  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  two 
slavis  to  oui-  rrcctuati.  When  wo  coEisidcr  the  nhiiMt  irre^ 
sbtible  tcn<loncy  t4)  demoralization  among  the  slavGfi  them- 
mIvm,  tbo  temptations  to  perfidy,  liet^ntiousncse,  andalmt^t 
every  other  vice  to  which  they  were  exi»oseJ,  and  when  we 
consider  tbo  baleful  influence  which  fell,  from  the  anli- 
milcd  control  of  all  th«««  human  beings,  upon  the  masters, 
and  thi;  cont^tmination  of  the  young  by  their  familiarity 
>\-ith  slaves,  from  the  beginning  of  life,  we  ^Imll  fet>l  that 
th«  amount  of  evil  resulting  from  Roman  slavery  h  beyond 
calculation.' 

7.  Jlmum  AmaaemenlSj-~-ihe  Stage,  the  Cirom,  and  the 
Arena,' 

The  vnst  i)ro!ctanate  in  Rosne  were  not  only  hungry, 
and  needed  to  be  fed,  but  wc-rc  idtu,  and  needed  to  be 
amu»«l.  Brend  and  gatucs — Paiim  et  CSrcenaeii — were 
the  two  tiling*  to  which  they  felt  they  had  a  right.  But 
the  puhlic  shows  and  gaiiira  beciinitt  an  engrussing  iMBsion 
of  liie  entire  populace.  The  emperors  found  it  well  to  oc- 
cap>'  thus  the  attention  of  the  people,  who  were  diverted  ia 
this  \niy  from  thoughts  of  liberty.  The  great  gatherings  ia 
the  t-in-ua  and  atnpliitlieatre  took  the  place  of  the  as- 
Kcmblies  where  (he  Romans  had  chodcn  th«ir  magti^tratcs 


*  Compwe  W«lloD.  ii  C.  tx.  {InflucDcn  da  I'l^sclnvaite  mir  Ivh  cIoomh 
librt*), 

*  8tt,  on  tbi>  whole  lopic.  Fric<lli>nJ«r  ii.  203-481  ( Ow  tichiuiiijudie), 
Erooi  wliiMD  mmj  oTtho  NiHUmcnt*  wtttcb  fbtlow  liiivc  lieta  dnvu. 


snd  Filiated  public  anTnire.  The  Uatrlcs  of  ilio  arena 
BU|i|>lie(l  the  plutx:  r>f  thti  cuiitcsta  I>y  wliIcK  Rome  luid  cx- 
Unitltii  Iicr  ftwiy  over  the  world.  Tlie  exciting  pcrforiu- 
aiicos  in  tbc  Ciruos  betvruvu  Uic  FuIaIIuvuiiJ  AventiiK-,  re- 
miriiled  the  spectators  of  tbo  triuni[)hal  processions,  ladeo 
with  the  npoiU  of  kingclnms,  whi<?h,  for  a  silcoe^ioD  of 
centuricB,  hml  marched  over  tlio  same  ground.  In  thera 
public  places,  tbc  etupcmrs  Khnwed  thcmfwlvea  to  their 
ijubjout^t  aud  heard  from  theiu  cxprcssioug  of  popuhir 
feeling. 

The  thoatro  v!a%  too  Innio  to  riv»1  tbo  more  stirring  ex- 
bibitinnti  of  ibe  circuK  and  llie  areim.  Yet  tbcDtrinal  per- 
forinanoes  bad  a  powerful  attrartiou,  and  e-xertcd  a  vast 
influenc«.  The  clwracter  of  tbese  went  from  Imd  to  ^Bono, 
Tn^edy,  which  interested  only  a  minority  of  cultivated. 
pnrtKins,  could  acairuety  maintain  itself,  ajid  found  ittolf 
obliged  to  dejiend  for  what  success  it  bail  upon  ebowy 
Mienic  reprcsctitHtionn,  in  which  cleplmntK^girafl'cs,  and  oilier 
animals  with  gorgciJiinly  attired  idcd  and  woiiien,  pattscd 
in  glittering  pHMtmiou  across  tbc  »tagc  Tbe  Greek 
comedy,  awl  the  Ilomaii  plays  of  the  same  order,  bad  a 
lurgvr  muuuru  uf  [>opular  &vor.  Tbo  nubjn^tA  of  the 
comedy  wore  borrotrod  largely  from  the  licentious  Htorics 
of  tbe  Greek  mytholog;)-.  But  tbc  Pantomime  gnulually 
iidurpcd  ibo  place  of  almost  every  other  «pL-cice  of  dnuoalio 
pcrformuiicc.  The  art  of  cxpnsuion  through  movement 
aod  gesture  vna  carried  to  a  nmrvellous  |>erfeetiou.  The 
danoen  wore  heboid  with  an  cntbuuiuHni  vrliit^h  knew  no 
bounds  J  and  as  the  niini<:3  were  coiomonly  of  iiu  unchaste 
and  even  ol«ccne  cbnraoter,  tbej-  had  the  most  corrupting 
effect  upon  the  moraU  of  women  and  of  youth. 

TheCSrcns,  in  Julius  Ciesac's  time,  fumishod  B<»ts  for 
150,000  men.  Tiliu  added  scats  for  100,000  more,  and  in 
the  fourth  century  there  vero  places  for  not  less  tliaa 
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385,000. '  Here  were  foot-raew,  fcata  upon  borec-back, 
SDcb  as  may  be  £««n  in  the  modc-rn  circus,  and  otbcr  like 
amn^^mcnte.  But  the  chief  thing  wa.4  tlic  olutriot  race. 
About  this  ooatest  tho  most  inturMt  w:ls  |snthcre«).  Thd 
sevcml  combBtonts  were  put  in,  and  th«cliarioLs  unci  hors«g 
owned,  by  coaipanics — four  iu  number — and  tima  anxte 
the  factions  of  tbc  drraifi,  each  bnving  its  clinractcriotic 
oulor,  and  enlisting  with  tbv  luost  anlt-'nt  fi'elin^  in  bc-liaJf 
of  its  favorite.  Thiu:  the  koe>ni%texcit(>mcnt,8U(!h  ns  might 
be  evoked  by  matt^rsi  of  grave  and  serious  luonienl^  mm 
kindttxl  in  all  claiMns  hy  a  horse- nuio.  When  nobK»  of 
ancient  liui>a^>,  and  eni|>eroi-s  tlieni8u1ve»,  wlien  even  wo- 
men, «nt«red  jiersnnally  intn  the  ooniests  of  the  circus  aad 
the  amphitheulre,  tlie  prostratlou  ufRutaau  dignity  and 
viitue  seemed  noraplete. 

Tile  gladiatorial  contesU,  in  which  livJri;^  ra«n,  oi)<>n  in 
large  numbers,  were  set  to  6ghc  in  deadly  combat  with 
one  another,  and  with  wild  beasts,  for  the- amuwoincnt  of 
B|x?r:tatJors  of  both  seies,  and  of  every  a^B  and  rank,  are  a 
ruustiuiprctsivcalgu  of  thcritateuf  ni(ir:il  feeling  iu  tlicsoto- 
ety  which  beheld  thpftoblootlyganimwilh  intireatjin^delij^ht. 
lb  wa8  not  nulil  five  hundred  ycui-s  afl^T  tho  building  of 
the  cityi  tliat  these  pa.me»  wore  introduced  from  Campania 
tiud  Ktruria.  They  took  place  in  connei'rtion  wiUi  futienil 
ooreoionics,  and  in  honor  of  doceai^  friends,  i-'jrst,  iu  '2iH 
B.C.,at  the  obsequies  of  D.  Junius  Brutu.'j.  three  pairs  con- 
tended in  tho  cattle  market.  In  21(i  B.  r.,  nl  the  fuiK-rul 
of  M.  ^miliud  Lcpiduii,  22  pciini  oontendetl  m  the  forum. 
Id  174  B.  a,  Tilus  Flamiuia^,  ou  tho  death  of  his  father, 
caaaed  74  pairs  to  fii;bt  for  three  days.  Ab  the  paseiira  for 
these  eootests  incrcaso<l,  demas;oK»''s  and  magistrates  vied 
with  fioeh  olher  ia  their  efibrls  to  minister  to  it.  Juliiia 
Cffisar,  as  JEdilc  (65  B.  c),  caused  n<it  less  than  -^20  pain 

>  FriedlAnder,  IL  294  (3<l  td~). 
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lo  fi)i;l)t.  At  the  guium  whurh  Aiigitstiis  ini^tUutod  la  his 
reign,  10,000  intMi  joinwl  in  these  conilwti.  Trajan,  in  106 
A.  D.,  after  liia  victuriua  on  the  DuiiuIk!,  ona-ind  ^ladinturial 
fighta  to  bo  cmitinucd  fur  four  months,  in  which  10,000 
coiubiitunts  took  part.  Besides  tlve  games  which  were 
given  by  public  authority  and  by  the  enijieroni,  thrre  were 
otbcrs,  oftea  ou  a  large  acsile,  which  were  provided  hj 
priyatoimUvidual^nl their own«xpense.  TheaTUpbithcatres, 
with  thdr  cireiilar  ^vnlls  and  elliptical  arena,  grew  in  their 
diraeuaions  as  the  relish  (or  these  game?  intreasol,  until,  in 
the  last  <le«ide  of  the  fiist  centurj-,  tlio  gigantic  Coliseum 
arow,  the  stupoudoua  ruin^  of  wbtrh  rtill  remain  Tho 
gladiators  were  oondcmned  criminals,  ppisonere  of  war, 
slaves,  aiid  others  who  were  hirwl,  nr  vohinlecred,  to 
fight.  In  Iho  first  ecntnry,  n  master  might  )».>]l  his  nlavcs 
lor  this  purpose.  It  was  n  tnmmon  pnoi^hmctit  lor  slavcM 
who  liad  incMirred  the  displeasure  of  ihvJr  owneni.  (Jnngs  of 
l^adiators  were  kept  by  private  persona,  uml  either  exhi- 
biteii  by  them,  or  let  lo  suoli  as  winthed  to  hin*  them.  In 
Bome  casis  they  broke  out  in  fierce  mnliny  ;  in  other  cases 
tliey  miinifmled  a  strong  nttarhinent  lu  their  owners.  In 
the  Inal  da\-3  of  the  Republic',  tUcy  often  stTVi-d  their  ma»»- 
tera  OS  Imdy-giiards,  or  braves.  The  empen>r8  ealabllBlied 
gladiatorial  rtithools  in  various  pla«w  for  tin?  training  of  rom- 
hatanta  fiir  the  arena.  Immense  edifii^s  >\-erc  coustruct«d 
for  this  purpose,  each  of  these  tstjiblUhmcntt  being  provided 
with  a  corps  of  ofliriais  Cot  it.s  mariugement,  and  with  phy- 
sirians,  surgeonfl,  fencing- mniiters,  workmen  for  tlie  manu- 
facture r.nd  repair  of  weapons,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  various  capadries.  The  gludiatora  were  Bubjected  to  a 
rigid  training,  and  a  careftil  dirt,  and  IfMlged  in  wlls  from 
which  they  could  not  cscaiic'    (-)n  the  day  before  they  were 

■  la  Uii;  niiaa  of  Pompeii,  *lwl«tMW  of  gbHiUan  bkro  b«en  fotind  with 
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to  enter  the  arena,  thi^  were  treiikil  to  a  liiippcr  in  com- 
mon.  Thcro  some  scdL  nicds^es,  which  probably  migbt  be 
the  la&t,  to  th«ir  frieaiU^  otii«rs  gave  tli6iue«lves  up  reck- 
Iceely  to  the  gmti licfttiou  of  the  appetite,  uud  Cl)n:itiausj 
Uinicd  the  occasion  into  b  frutcrnal  love-fcast.  Almost 
iiua'cdiblc  statcnicnbt  are  made  as  to  the  number  of  auituaU 
which  were  brought  into  tho  amphitheatre  to  be  hunted 
thcro,  ami  lo  mnngln  and  devour  human  l)eing8.  In  th« 
festival  of  n  bundred  daya  for  the  dc-diration  of  tho 
Colisetitn,  Titus  is  tnid  to  have  brought  into  tho  arena 
6000  wild  beasts  of  every  kind.  In  the  fcitt-ivaU  lasting 
fijT  four  nmntba,  under  the  auspices  of  Tmjaii,  in  106  a, 
J>^  1 1,000  tame  and  wild  auimala  were  slain.  It  had  rje> 
aled  astoiii»>hnici)t  when  Sylln  prct^enled  a  hundrod  liun»  * 
but  ibis  achieveninnt  wiw  of  little  account  in  conipnrLsoii 
with  what  was  doiw  aflwrwai-d*.  AniinaU  vrere  hunted 
■nd  aau»hl  in  ttii;  remotnNt  n>f;i()nH ;  oven  the  orm^ndilc  and 
bippopolainua,  and  other  beasts  extremely  difDciilt  to 
transport,  as  tlie  girafftr,  were  brought  together  for  the 
axnUKmeut  of  the  Roman  poputact;.  Theamngements  of 
the  am  phi  theatre  wt-rc  oilapterl  to  excite  in  the  higbeHt 
degree,  and  almost  lo  bewilder,  the  spectators.  Thocltizons 
were  obliged  to  wesir  the  white  togsi.  The  lower  Beats  were 
set  apart  for  the  »eimtur->,  in  the  niid»t  of  w hum  was  the 
gallery  of  the  imperial  ihinily ;  next  above  them  were  the 
equestrian  order;  Iiiglwr  still  the  body  of  citisena,  the 
women  sitting  apart  from  t-lic  malea ;  and  to  the  topmost 
betxiliea  the  rabble  were  admitted.  Over  the  immense 
multitude,  who  thus  encompassed  iJie  arena,  waa  atretvhed 
an  awuiug,  purti-c<jlorcd  and  rotit-cling  its  various  hues 
upon  the  ground  beneath.  Strains  of  in;^tru mental  mu^io 
preceded  and  accompanied  tho  omtcitH,  whieh  were  intru- 

iroQ  rcttm  iifMjn  tbcm,  wita,  not  buug  aide  to  Dy,  wens  »lowly  Ixirlcd 
unJef  the  n«hca  of  Vcaavliu. 
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dnocd  by  a  piwefision  of  gladiators  around  the  arena,  when 
tho  greeting  may  have  becu  addressed  to  the  Kiti]K.'ror: 
'*  Ave,  CiBdttr,  Imjwrator,  murituri  te  salutantl'*  Wlien 
a  combatint  wils  siriirk  down,  the  victor  ap)ie&l«d  to 
Um  iL4»(.>nibly  of  (i{K-'L-luIC)'n>  to  di><;i<le  the  tatc  of  htS 
fiilloii  anU\goni»t.  MeiiiaU  touched  tho  alain  with  hot 
irons  to  sec  tliat  death  was  not  simulated.  They  were 
dragged  out  to  the  dead-room,  where  thoitc  tn  whom  life 
was  not  extinct  were  dtspiitohrd ,  At.  interval:^,  sei^-anla 
appeared  to  spade  up  the  ground,  uatunilod  with  blood, 
and  to  spread  over  ft  a  new  coating  of  eaml.  Tiie  diver- 
8ion>i  of  the  ampUitht>3tre  wvre  far  Cram  Wing  limibxl  to 
conflicts  between  men,  or  between  men  and  anintals,  or 
among  animaU  them»>elveK.  By  ingcnioiu  and  eUl>arala 
laauhiuery,  a  stage  could  be  made  to  rtae  from  beneath  the 
ground,  and  then  suddenly,  with  the  men,  and  L>oa.'<1JS  and 
vrhatevw  else  was  upon  it,  to  sink  out  of  sight.  At  tiie 
appoiated  moment,  a  ptiitlbrm  tvouhl  ikW  to  pieeea,  and 
the  nmu,  who  wait  standing  u[>on  it,  would  drop  into  a 
cage  of  wild  beasts,  and  be  instantly  torn  in  pieocs  liefore 
tl]c  cj'cs  of  all.  The  boys  and  girls  would  W  pleased  witJi 
the  glides]  apparel  and  bright  crown  of  one  who  came  for- 
ward in  tlie  arena,  when  they  would  w-e  the  flames  Imnit 
fortli  from  his  tlrtj^,  and  behold  him  leaping  aud  writhing 
in  agony  until  death  endetl  Iiih  l*irtiire. ' 

The  Romans  were  not  satisfied  with  setting  men  engage 
ia  mortal  coml>ftt  in  paire  and  squads.  Tliey  wantt^  to 
see  camrat  fighting,  and  blomhihed  on  a  Iarj;er  scale. 
SpeclacleH  of  this  nutucv,  tlierclbre,  were  presented  to  them. 
Jnliua  Csesar  oelebmtctl  his  triumph  by  an  actual  battle  of 
this  sort  in  the  CireuH,  where  there  fought  on  enrh  Ride  500 
foottneD,  SOO   cavalry,   and    20  elephants    with    men   iu 

■  Plutuck.  dt  uera  y<tBn%ii  VhutiOa,  9l 
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towp«  u]jou  (Iioir  backs.  ThiR  was  nnU*  one  of  a  scries 
of  blrtcxlj-  (?noi)iint«ni  between  Inrge  Ixxlies  of  men,  wliicb 
the  emperors  cnui^ed  lo  litkc  pluce  for  tJie  diversion  of  the 
]mpiilitre.  Julius  Oesar,  in  th<?  yrnr  4G  B,  c,  as  a  nnrt 
of  hU  tritiniplisl  games,  causec]  a  lake  to  be  dug  out  oa 
Mutm'  Field,  uiwl  a  Bcn-figbl  to  tiike  pUire  upon  it  between 
B  Tyrian  and  an  Kgyptian  fleet,  in  wliioli  were  a.  thousaiid 
soldiers,  aud  two  tliouj^and  omr.mon.  Augustus  gave 
anollier  sea-fight,  upon  an  artificial  lake,  rnadc  in  Ciesar's 
garden,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  TU»er,  wliere  three  thou- 
sand soMiere  were  engaged.  These  and  varioiui  other 
buttles  ufNin  th(i  water  wen:  thrown  into  the  uhade  by  the 
great  aea-figfat  which  Claudius  caui>^  to  take  platrc  on 
Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  uomplotiou  of  a  public  work  there, 
when^  under  tlie  eyea  of  an  innumerable  nuillitudc  that 
covered  the  neighboring  shores  and  hjllti,  two  fleets,  with 
nineteen  thottf«and  armed  men  on  beard,  enpig&i  in  a 
san^inary  combat.  Over  this  s<trtiggie,  where  mimicry 
ftod  «terQ  reality  were  blended,  the  Kmperor  presided, 
with  Agripptna,  clad  in  a  mantle  refulgent  with  gold,  at 
bis  side.* 

It  most  l>e  remeniberoid  thtit  the  gladintortal  gamai  in- 
atituted  bv  the  cmpt^mm  and  other  lii^li  ulBocni  of  Rtntc, 
were  not  the  only  contciits  of  this  kind.  Similar  ex- 
hibitioDfl  on  private  amxiunt,  and  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scnic,  were  very  frequent  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Among 
the  tuost  duntblc  moininientit  of  antiquity  ore  the  amphi- 
theatres which  are  found  wlierevar  tlie  Ilomaii  rule  ex- 
tended. 

The  Greeks  were  at  fip^t  aven"e  lo  these  exhibition:*, 
wliere  the  human  form  wax  gniiliul  and  niangk'd.  But  this 
repuf^iance  diminished  with  familiarity.  •In<fephii8  tells  ii8 
that, in  Judea,  Ilerod  Agripju  had  700  piiin*conlend  in  one 
>  BovUMdwcriptiofl  of  TftcitUB,  ^nnai.,  xii.  66. 
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day.*  la  mil  tfce  prov»oes  of  the  oapirr,  IhcH  bnitti  md 
brntaltzing  specndcB  were  exkibilnL  TW  I^tia  wrilm, 
with  the  exnptioa  vf  SeoeoK  in  a  itagle  pamgr,  give  tbem 
iheir  apprvvaL  Al'Itorreat  to  tbe  spirit  of  Chriauanitf, 
ibejr  were  denoanced  bjr  CfansUaa  teaebcr*  fixMn  tbe  «atMC. 
GaaalaDUDe  was  tbe  fir«ito«oD(lc<m)tbein  loaa  edia.  Bui 
tlii»  inbanuui  divcnaoo  omtiiMicd  at  Rome  tuitil  tbe  rriga 
of  Huoorittft  (404  A.  D.}.  Tekmachog,  an  Afialic  maalc, 
leaped  into  tbe  arcoa  to  wpaiate  two  roaibatants,  and  was 
ataned  to  denlh  hy  the  people.  wh«  were  angry  at  tbii  totu-- 
fennce  with  tbcir  pleaMtv.  Bat  b«  was  bonorad  aaa  tnar- 
tjrr,  atid  tbe  bws  of  Hooonns,  prubibitiog  ibeae  atubcata. 
Wire  ob<7wL* 

Obe  majr  ask  bow  it  was  possible  for  men  aad  wooko  to 
tajttf  tpsctactw  «f  agony  and  death,  tbe  bate  narrative  of 
wbicb  excitHi  an  eontJon  of  burror.  We  mar  be  aided  in 
spmt  digbt  dcgr«e  to  eoaipnbend  th»,  by  noolteetiog  bow 
tfaroDp  wiU  gather  now  to  witncRs  a  ball-^lit  or  a  priift- 
%bt;  aad  alill  eton,  by  the  eeefie«  that  took  plaoe  fbrmerlv 
io  coanectioe  with  public  exeoutions.  But  Cbnstianiiy  has 
so  &r  raodifin]  the  .sentimenn  that  iio  ii)«xliTn  cu<;tom  can 
aBbnl  more  than  a  &int  parallel  to  the  bmtality  of  the  am- 
pbitlwMre:  What  a  ghastly  iaapwiwi  is  aside  whun  we 
find  Ofid,  at  a  time  when  tbe  sexes  were  not  seated  apart, 
^naking  of  this  as  a  fit  place  for  the  luver  In  prosecute  hia 
anit:  be  can  disam  the  pfugiamnie  with  his  rotnponion, 
say  soft  things  in  tbe  iotervab  between  the  oimhau,  and 
joto  ber  ia  a  wager  as  to  the  mwlt  of  the  ci~ini««t  whifh 
cuds  in  the  bulcberyoroDe  or  the  other  of  tlie  comhauints.' 
We  can  atrouut  for  such  a  state  of  tbi^s  only  hr  ihr  IHct 
that  tbe  gladiators  were  oooeidered  as  ooodcmnol  or  n-urth- 
ioB  men,  lor  whotie  tires  nobody  orrd.     llnnian   rights 


*  Aaiiit^xiz.7.S. 
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Iiuroaii  oqimlity  M'crc  tlif  vngac  llii-oni»  ol  a  lew 
pbilosopJiere.  luwrnational  la.vr  exiiited  only  in  it9  nidl- 
Bwnti).  Liixun*  ami  vice  had  dulled  the  appftit«  for  di- 
versions Ics^  terrible  and  exciting. 

Sucrli  was  tlic-  state  ui^  nocitrty  in  the  first  ec-iitiiry.  N^or 
waa  there  wanting  a  txHiscinusntasj  of  tlw  dway  and  ap- 
prottcliing  ruin  of  all  thiti^  whicli  men  hod  taml  valued. 
The  nubkst  men  took  refuge  in  StoicLtra ;  and  suici<lc  was 
frequent  amoug  tliein.  A  vein  of  nielaiiehuly  runs  ilirough 
the  histories  of  Tacitus.  Rcjimtcdly  lie  adverts  to  the 
wmlll  of  the  gwi^  against  tlic  Homuu  stuto,  aa  u  faut  lo  be 
teken  for  granted.  lie  apol-ru}zvA  for  the  iiiterminabla 
QBlulo^uc  of  crimes  and  »u(lcring«  which  lie  is  compelled  to 
record.  "  Tlie  more  1  meditate,"  he  says,  "  mion  the 
cventa  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  more  1  am  im- 
preMfKl  vith  llic  capriciMiA  unecrtainty  which  mocks  the 
talculntious  of  wen.'"  lie  was  oppressed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  gloomy  draiua  of  human  history.  It  waa 
not  a  period  of  hoj)*,  but  of  aadncsfi  and  despair.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  stopped  ita  motion  and  to  have  bo- 
gun  lo  dissolve  itself  into  the  primitive  chaw.  An  ineu- 
rablo  internal  diitcagc  hod  ih^tcncd  upon  the  lioman  State, 
aud  what  vaa  there  beyond  it? 


liirtrnliouHnPsn  and  rrnelty,  the  two  rlunwteristie  vices 
of  ancient  society,  which  prtKliiced  a  hrtiod  of  unnatural 
«n»  and  erimes.  did  not  prevail,  to  be  sure,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  the  dintTcnt  periods  of  ancient  hL-Jtory.  Tinder 
Tnijan  ami  the  Antonines  there  was  a  better  Mtate  of  things 
than  existed  in  the  era  which  we  have  chiefly  con-sidered 

*  MUti,  i^iisnto  pliiM  roconliuin  *ni  vHenim  rcrolvo,  t«nto  magis 
llldibria  icnim  mnrbtlitim  (nmrtin  in  nci;itll[*  olMervontnr,  Qiiipim 
)Sim,l|it,veiitrallont?,  |iniiiin(iniiiM4lu<iitiiihniiliir  i?n|vri(i,  (jimtii.  >)ueia 
Allunnn  prloclpe-m  foituiin  In  occnllo  Icouljai,"     Auiinl.  iii.  13. 
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in  this  chapter.  Wht'n  wc  go  hax:U  to  nil  enrlier  period,  to 
the  age,  for  example,  wliou  Athc-uH  was  in  its  glory,  thero 
is  likewiso  preaeiitod  n  less  revolting  picture-  Aud  yet 
we  must  join  in  tlie  verdiL-t  of  a  st-liular,  not  wanting  in 
catholicity  of  jiii]ginpnt,  "that  if  ttic  inner  lilij  iiail  been 
jiresentefl  to  us  of  tlmt  perifxl  which  in  politinnl  grcntness 
and  art  is  the  most  britliant  f|>oeh  of  humanity,  we  shouW 
have  turned  auTiy  from  the  sight  xvith  loathing  and  detcs- 
tntion.  The  gmitetit  admirer  of  liciithen  writem,  the  miin 
euduived  with  the  finest  seiitiibililics  for  beauty  autl  forni^ 
would  f«tl  at  oncN}  that  there  wiLH a  great  giilffixnd  Ixrtwwn 
u>i  ami  them,  wliieli  uu  williiigue^  to  iiiuke  allountitv  for 
the  difference  of  agea  and  eountries  would  enable  us  to 
|)aii«."  '  This  ilinpartty  between  heattieu  ai>d  Chrisliaa 
soeiety,  it  cannot  be  denied,  !h  mainly  due  tu  liic  fnct  that 
under  tlie  one  tlie  objccbi  uf  worship  were  llic  imperfect 
cxeutnreK  of  Iiumau  fancy,  and  worship  was  itself  largely 
seiiituuim,  while  under  the  utiier  tlie  obji-cta  of  rcligiuuti 
iuith  (-orrcsfHmd  tu  tlie  true  ideal  of  perlcctjon.aud  woifhip 
rises  to  an  unseen  worI<l. 


Ittt  B0OI\I.  AKD    ItELlOtOU^   OOXDITIorr   OF  THE   JEW3   AT 
THK   BlttTH   OF  (-'HHIHT. 

Os  Hie  castcra  boHers  of  the  Roman  empire,  inliabHtng 
a  narrow  sirip  oftcrrilorv,  tlwcit  u  iK^'opIc  who  ilcfitil  every 
uttvtnpl  to  break  up  their  riatinnnl  fof  lin*;,  uuil,  in  spite  of  a 
!:itbjccltuu  to  turelgn  domiiiiitiun,  which  had  laiftcd  formoro 
Oiitti  five  handrecl  years,  still  confidently  believed  thnt  they 
MTcre  the  predestined  eonquerors  and  rulers  of  mankind. 
Tlie  gerna  of  this  great  ho|te,  which  had  grown  into  an 
ab»rbiiig,  iwasionate  exiwvtatinn,  ftntedntw!  their  existence 
03  B  nation.  Jt  hiy  in  n  divine  purpose  rcvt-akd  to  Uieir 
progenitor,  Abrahnm,  that  his  jKwterity  »hoiihl  be  ai*  the 
stars  for  multitude,  un<l  thitC  Inim  thoin  ii  bh'sMin;^  should 
(j;o  forth  to  all  other  iiationri.  .Sitoh  was  the  prr)i^[)e<t  that  was 
opened  to  the  sou  I  of  tlie  Patriareh,  a  fait)iful  worshipper  of 
the  only  true  God,  in  the  mid^t  ot"  the  spreading  idolatry.  Of 
the  Hehrtw  people,  as  of  no  other,  was  it  true  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  mreerj  religion  waj;  consciously  the 
one  end  and  aim  uf  their  being.  That  the  true  religion 
might  both  atuiu  to  its  perfM>l  development,  and  gather 
all  mankind  nndep  its  nwav — this  mav  be  Miid  to  be  the 
idea  of  their  history.  Their  abode  for  neveral  centnries  in 
E^pt,  following  upon  the  nomadic  lile  which  they  had 
previously  led,  brought  them  into  mnUiet  with  what  was 
even  tbcD  an  ancient  and  civilized  people.  From  tlie 
learnet]  tlw  meeliauieal  ar 
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sodiictinrw  of  tlielr  nOigion  tlie  ilt'brvwrf  wore  savwl  "Uy 
the  lioBlile  rL>la(ioiis  tliiit  sprang  up  Id  cimsLXiucutv  of  ibo 
opprf«»imi  with  vrhieh  they  tvvre  trealoitl.  Mosee,  tlieir 
dt'livervr,  slandH  alr^ij  »t  [li<j  lic;i<l  of  iIk^  propliots,  tlioiii- 
t*pj>rot«r8  of  the  will  of  GimI,  who  caiim  fonvunl  from  time 
to  time,  lilt  tbe  exlj^eiicitK  o(  an  age  might  rw|uire,  to  givg 
exproseion  to  whiilovcr  wns  deo{»e»t  niirt  hc)li(.f<t  iii  the  reli- 
gioiiH  life  of  tli«  ppi)|»le,  and  liy  im]Rtssioii«l  a-bukt'.  cxlior- 
ta.tion,  1111(1  comiiiaiiJj  to  ptiriiy  tlieir  conduct  and  exatt 
thwir  (■nUiii»iasin. 

With  llie  lefiiKJatioti  of  Masm,  th«  Jewish  conimon- 
wcalth  liegjin,  Now  ior  th<?  first  time  they  iKrcaiiiu  a  politi- 
cal ctMiimuuity.  They  were  to  stand  under  iha  special 
pmttvtion  and  guii!;icioe  of  G<xl,  who  was  not,  ImwevtT,  a 
iiatiouul  Gild,  ill  tlic  niirrow  sen*;  of  lifalhenism,  but  the 
Supreme  Creaiur  nrid  Uiilcr  of  the  whole  «arth.  Thiu) 
their  religion  wns  diiitingui-shod  from  every  other  ancient 
fiiith  by  being,  of  iwxvi^ity,  exclui^ivc,  and  inloleiTint  of 
dijetrnt.  They  were  to  be  witm^NHw  for  God,  u  tiattuu  of 
priests,  get  apart  fitun  otliur  peoples  by  virtue  of  tliis  rela- 
tion, and  by  the  uni(|ne  iwlity  under  which  they  were  (o 
live.  In  kifping  tliu  divine  liuv,  tin-)-  ftilfilktl  tlieir  part^ 
ami  ai>(tiirpd  a  title  to  the  promises  eonnecled  with  ubetli- 
cncf.  Tliia  covenant  U'twren  them  and  Jeliovah  vas  the 
iM<M/na  cA(iW«  oC  tJic  Hi'bn'w  niilltMi.  For  ulmut  •l-'iO 
yearsi  alWr  entering  Palealiiic,  tbey  lived  in  a  kind  of  the- 
ocruUc  state,  govcmnl  by  judges,  who  arose  in  difTerent 
places,  atid  from  time  to  time,  nndcr  the  inipiiliK;  of  a 
divine  call  to  exercise  the  niiK'tiona  of  leadentbip.  Anar- 
chy led  t"  the  pojHiliir  demand  for  a  monnrchical  evfltrm. 
Danger  fn>m  fbr(.-i}ni  cnemicn  railed  for  n  firmer  [KililioJ 
orf;anixntion  ;  mid  to  this  motive  wiui  added  tbe  considera- 
tion that  while  Samnel,  tbe  last  and  moKt  eminent  of  the 
judges,  Imd  grown  old,  hta  sons  %'tire  not  worthy  to  fiuooeed 
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is  power.  Aoc.-onlin^lv',  lu  1099  B.  c.,  Saul  vtus  L-rownid 
king.  The  Theocmcy,  however,  did  not  wasc  with  this 
change.  Side  Uy  «de  with  the  kings,  stood  the  pTOpMs 
to  utter  the  divine  will  to  riilor  and  suhject.,  to  curb  and 
rebuke,  as  well  bh  to  sliinuiate  and  uphold  Ihc  tcmpopul 
|>ower.  Nor  did  the  inonurcliy  uprii'atc  to  (juencU  the 
higher  hopes  of  Israel. 

Under  David  and  Solomon  tlie  boundaries  of  tlie  fcinfj- 
dom  were  mrritHl  to  l1ie  £uphnibs<  and  the  contiiics  of 
Egyjit.  This  vast  extension  of  jtower  seeiiii^d  to  foretoken 
the  roaliiBition  of  th»  [rrotuiite.  ileniHalcm,  whicli  hnd  lieen 
conquered  from  the  Cuiia:iii!ti:»  by  Diivld,  becaiiie,  with  its 
palace  and  tt-mplc,  tbc  oeotruof  wicerdotiil  and  regal  i^pleii- 
flor.  But  not  one  of  the  V\u\^  was  tlie  (nait  demati<i<xl  by 
the  deepest  purpcuct  and  aspiru(ion»  thnt  were  latent  in  the 
rcligtou  of  Jehovah.  Hence,  the  Messianic  hope,  while  it 
acquired  a  new  drflnttencHH  through  ihc  type  ami  precursor 
wtiidi  tJic  moiiandiy  furuitthed,  remained  unfulfilled.'  More- 
over, the  temporal  gmmleur  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  lux- 
ury and  corruption  that  were  luctdentul  to  it,  menaced 
that  pure  religions  development  which  wae  the  heaven- 
appointed  work  of  the  uution.  Sototuun  built  the  leiuple, 
and  elevated  the  prieslhowl  and  worship  of  tlie  Sanctuary, 
lie  excitrd,  also,  amting  tlie  people  a  reliali  for  wiwdom,  of 
which  he  was  veiienitt^l  ad  tlie  founder  and  master,  in  all 
rabeequent  timea. '  H'tn  rci^ii  bocutnc,  Jn  after  times,  u  sym- 
bol of  earthly  glory  and  richer.  But  his  magnificence  wa.-* 
Mstly,  and  involved  the  burdensome  taxation  of  his  sub- 
jcets.  His  son,  Rehobonni,  arrogantly  spurned  the  peti- 
tions for  relief  which  were  prepcntctl  to  him  by  the  dityif- 
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00Dtiniie<)  attachment  to  the  houso  of  Saul,  renounced  tlicir 
allcgianL-o.  Tlic  kiii^om  vras  thus  divided  forever.  This 
vraa  ip  975  B.  o.  From  this  time,  niooon-hy  miiong  th« 
Hebrews  approaches  its  diesolution.  It  rose  to  jiill  vigof 
under  the  ausptecs  of  David  ;  iu  cm  of  splendor  veaa  the' 
reign  of  Solomon ;  hut  its  third  and  final  period,  though 
much  longer  than  cither  of  the  others  that  pretMxled  it,  vna 
one  of  decline.  Israel,  the  northern  division,  full  a  prev  to 
Afisyriau  iiivosioi).  Samarin,  the  eapital,  was  tnken  by 
Siialninnescr  in  722  b.  e.,  and  u  multitude  of  Israelites  wera 
deportwl  from  their  eouulry.  Jn  their  room,  heathen  were 
introdiioed,  and  hence  the  Samaritans,  being  of  mixed  de- 
scent, an  well  m  aeparaled  from  the  temple,  were  ever  after 
oonnted  an  aliens  and  foeft.  Their  pcMsition  eonid  not  be 
more  uompletely  or  conuiaely  ex|ire»«Ml  than  in  the  wtirds 
of  the  Kvangelifit:  "For  the  Je\v«  have  no  dealings  with 
the  Saniaritana."  '  .liidea,  nearly  a  eentury  artd  a  half 
later,  followed  the  fate  of  Israel.  In  688  b.  c.  Jerusalem 
WUN  capturvd  by  Nebuchad iiczzar.  King  of  Babylon,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  carried  oGT  into  exile.  Thid  ten* 
rihic  catastrophe  did  not  cru^li  the  faith  and  ho])e  whieh 
liad  animated  the  Jewish  heart  through  all  preceding  viri»< 
sitndcit  of  the  natioaal  hiatory.  leather  was  it  (rue  that 
just  in  this  era,  before  and  during  the  Exile,  the  spirit  of 
propha-y  rose  to  itfl  loftiest  height.  There  was  a  fiiithfnl 
body  who  were  iiiepiral  with  the  unconqnerable  convictiou 
tlint  the  kingdom  of  God.  now  tmmpled  in  the  dii^t.  was 
impuriahable,  and  that  ita  odvureurius  would  be  broken  ia 
pieces. 

The  mouarehy  hod  fallen.  It  hatl  f;iven  the  people  of 
God  a  name  and  fame  anioni;;  the  nations.  It  had  oirlM], 
in  miiny  ways,  in  the  preMtrvalion  and  development  of  the 
oatiooul  R'ligion.     Compare  the  Songs  of  IX-boruh  with  tlm 
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Psalms  of  David.  '  Dut  tbe  tuonarchy  enibodted  an  elo- 
lacnt  of  Ibrue  tbrougli  wlncb  the  religion  could  iieitlier 
attain  to  its  perfection  io  the  coucpptiuiifi  aud  life  of  the 
people,  nor  difftute  itself  abroad  U)k>q  the  earth.  The  dvil 
Unity  of  tbe  nation  waa  now  broken  in  pieces.  Nothing 
WHS  Itfl  to  them  in  their  Iicl|)l««ni5«  bnt  ti>  fall  back  npon 
the  truths  of  that  religion,  and  tbe  suocor  of  Uoil.  To  no 
earthljr  power  could  tbcj-  look  fwr  sympathy  or  help.  Thus 
rcligioQ  assumed  ltd  ri^^htful  euprcmuey  aa  the  ouc  {iccruliar 
poBBeeeioa  and  t^lory  of  tlic  people.  Thepropbetic  antivity 
WU3  left  to  exert  itself  with  unimpeded  power.  Hencefor- 
ward, the  work  of  the  nation  coald  no  longer  be  limited  by 
its  own  borders.  ''Israel,  after  having  onoc  been  thrown 
into  the  great  rtroam  of  univtrsal  history,  though  only  as  a 
spiritual  |wwor,  eonld  never  ng^in  withdraw  from  the  midst 
of  all  the  natioiiH,  and  build  for  ilj*eif  a  close  and  strong 
kingilom  simitar  to  the  other  greater  or  Bmaller  empires  of 
the  world."  *  Bnt  the  relifrion  had  not  yet  ripened  into  ita 
universal  form,  the  prerequisite  of  its  universal  ditTueion, 
A  onnsciousness  of  tliin  imperfeetion  wiw  flttf>nded  with  two 
nsolts.  First  the  yenniings  of  the  j>e()jilt>  reaeheil  out  with 
a  new  enrnpslness  tn^vards  the  Messiah  of  the  fiituro ;  and, 
secondly,  the  longing  for  a  returti  tu  their  own  land,  and  to 
thoir  life  as  a  oorainunity  there,  held  possession  of  llieir 
minds. 

The  fall  of  Babylon,  in  536,  brnnght  to  them  deliverance. 
Tbey  liad  been  usually  treated  more  as  wlonistx  than  cap- 
tives ;  but,  mingled  as  they  were  with  the  heathen,  they 
were  subject  t«  sitnmK  temptations  to  oompromiNe  or  give 
Dp  their  faith  and  obsen'anccs.  It  was  that  part  of  the 
people  which  Iwwl  sternly  withstood  these  entieementJ^  that 
chose  to  avail  tbttnisutves  of  the  peruii^ioa  of  Cyrus  to 
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return  to  their  own  land,  :iiiil  robuiltl  the  Miorod  places. 
Their  zeal  for  tlie  law  had  bwii  sliarpened  by  tlic  cx- 
perieooes  of  ibe  exile.  Iti  diein  the  mingled  scatiinents 
of  religion  niid  [mtriDti.'iin  burned  with  ijiUjnHe  ardor. 
There  was  nmtly  a  sifting  of  the  nation,  for  the  rniinlwr 
tliat  remainwl  were  to  tJiose  that  returned  to  the  old  home 
ami  sanctuary  »s  ttix  to  one.  Iii  the  first  eamvau  were 
42,360,  Iwsldes  servants.  Olher  bodiiw  follnwetl  l»tor, 
under  Bzru,  D.  c.  408,  and  under  Neheiniah,  B.  c.  4-Ui. 
The  temple  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  the  rileit  for  whieh  tlia 
devout  Imd  lougod  were  re»tiin.tl  In  all  their  slntrtnexitt. 
The  I'cople  of  (ioil  were  now  onue  nioix- a  uuninninicy, 
-within  the  bor<lere>  uf  their  own  IuihI.  Hut.  tbey  were  uo 
longer  indcpendmt.  The  ri'^^torallon  of  Llie  monurchiual 
tiieofsracy — the  kinj^lom  of  David— was  out  of  the  ()UC»- 
tiotu  Their  relif^ion  liad  been  iii-eacrved;  to  rc»c;uo  and 
fortify  thifi  chief  und  characteristic  [lOKjct^ion  had  neee»- 
mrily  botioiae  the  supreme  objeot  of  pursuit.  In  reurgan- 
isirtg  society,  they  fell  bock  apoa  ancient  law»,  the  primi' 
tire  oonfitttution,  which  formcxi  the  oovenant  with  Jehovah, 
for  the  violation  of  whi«U,  as  ihcy  <lccply  felt,  these  licavj 
|>€naUic»  had  fallen  upon  them.  Everything  liivorcd  th^* 
legal  and  ritualistic  spirit  Under  its  inlluence,  prophetic 
activitv  wad  repressed.  AHer  the  l!)xiU<,  en.sued  th«  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hagioeraey.  Il  avnitcd  to  fortify  the  ancient 
fuitb  against  the  inroads  of  lieiithtnisiu.  It  invested  as 
vith  &  thiflle  orust  the  spiritual  life  which  it  sought  lo  pro- 
tect- Yet  in  llw  long  inlervat  between  tlie  Ketiini  from 
Babylon  and  tlie  ConBUUinmtion  through  the  appeamnc 
nf  the  Meesiah,  while  the  nation  wat*  under  a  nuoreiiHion  of 
ibroi^  mntttcrs,  nut  only  did  the  body  of  religious  doc- 
trine expand  itself,  in  many  poiutM  legitinintely,  but  tb« 
U()«)pel  clement,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  was  rife  within  (he 
bo»om  of  iho  eummunity,  and  struggling  to  liberate  itself 
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from  tItR  banilug»  of  tlie  leftci'  aiid  of  tlie  {irieHthood. 
Tborc  is  a  slrikiag  re^roblance  between  the  »iiciciit 
Church  in  Uiis  periiKl,  ami  i\w.  Christian  Cliun:Ii  under 
the  hierarchical  orgaiiiration  of  the  middle  ages,  wheu 
the  piirpr  jmncipli;  of  Christianity  waa  tnipri»>n<^,  :w 
it  were,  yet  aoquiriug  the  streiiKlh  through  which  at 
length  it  hunit  ila  bondtt.  The  clo<<iitg  port  uf  tliis  in- 
terval in  Jewish  history,  when  the  influence  of  Hcllenijsui 
was  mast  iwHivc,  h  iiuL  witJiout  jwinlis  uf  pamllcliisiu  witli 
the  age  uf  tJie  Renai^nsnce. 

The  JcwSjtbough  rcrilorcd  to  their  old  home,  hnd  nut 
gained  tticir  indcjicndcnce.  The  chosen  [Hjopiu,  separatuct 
from  the  heathen,  and  reecivin^  Ihcir  laws  dirertly  from 
Jehosiib,  were  still  subject  to  the  foreigner.  Dut  ua  long  as 
tb«  mild  rule  of  Persia  continue*!,  there  was  less  reason  to 
oomplain.  Cyrus  was  re^ardLvl  as  a  providential  man,  raised 
up  by  Pmvidenoe  for  tlie  omftncipation  of  hi«  pooplc,'  Their 
local  iustitutionH,  and,  ahovt-  all,  their  retifjinn  were  left 
untouched.  But  after  the  great  campaign  of  Alexander 
(3i3J-323  B.  c),  tlieir  lot,  under  the  Griick  domination,  be- 
came a  btitrr  one.  The  grand  offorc  which  ho  made  to 
IifilleDiKe  the  Ea-stem  nations,  to  diffu.'w  the  Greek  language, 
cuitnnis,  and  manners,  and  thus  to  create  a  homogeneous 
empire,  was  carrted  fufu-ard  by  hiR  BuooesRorK,  the  SclcuctdB, 
frho  reigned  in  Syria.  Palestine  b«<taniv  the  prize,  and 
fivfjuently  hwEime  the  theatre,  of  contest  between  tliese 
prinoas  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  fared  oompata- 
lively  well  under  tli©  Ptolemies,  who  «-ere  patrons  of  leiiru- 
ing  ami  commerce.  But  at  length  it  fell  iwrmane-ntly  under 
the  sway  of  Syria.  The  Jews  limnd  themselves  surrouwled 
and  invaded  by  Gentili:«n).  Th<^ir  little  territory  was 
hounded  on  thrw:  sidcH  by  Greek  cities,  It  seemed  oa  if 
the  slrtanis  of  trade,  uouimcrce,  conquest  would  overwhelm 
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them ;  as  if  tlie  contagion  of  perpetuMl  intercounw  wilh 
the  heathen  woulti  inleot  their  religions  nvsWrn  to  sudi 
degree  as  to  Ueatroy  !ta  characteristic  fealuic'.<.  Il  was 
new  chapter  in  the  long  convict  with  hciitheiiistn,  which 
more  than  once  seemed  about  lo  swoop  awuv*  tlnrir  crittl 
and  worship,  or  to  sap  their  foundsitions.  The  foreign, 
Greek -Kpcaking  Jcnrs,  ulthough,  in  the  tniiin,  fitendfiut,  in- 
teriMJt^tl,  oil  the  whole,  a  lei^  firm  barrier  in  the  way  of 
heathen  innnvationit.  In  Judt^i  itM,-lf',  there  was  a  party 
luken-arm  in  its  Jhith,  nnd  disposed  to  (;ive  vrny  to  (lie  for- 
eign  infiuenec.  But  these  perils  rendered  the  majority  of 
the  ))eu]>lc  die  more  Immovable  in  their  resistance,  tho 
moro  punctiliouj!  nnd  rigid  in  their  observaiiee  of  tiic  law, 
and  the  more  xealoii!>ly  hoeCile  to  the  |x>llutious  of  hea- 
thenism. The  crisis  came  when  Aoliochus  Epiphancs, 
embittered  by  his  faitures  in  conflict  with  Kgypt,  and  with 
a  despot's  impatience  at  seeing  mty  obstacle  in  th«  yetLy  of 
hi-i  cnprieioiLs  will,  determined  to  t)realt  down  the  wall  of^ 
8e[taraiion  between  the  Jews  nnd  the  rest  of  liia  subjectt^ 
and  to  exterminate  their  wnmhip.  He  so  far  succeeded 
that,  in  IG8  b.  c,  he  set  up  an  allar  of  Jupiter — the  ''abo- 
mination of  diwnlntion" — in  the  temple,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  Jewish  prte«tfi  to  tmmulateswine.  Then  occurred 
the  Sfneeabran  rt-volt.  Mmtnthins,  llie  (hther  of  the  A»- 
inoneao  family,  of  priestly  descent,  d«'elling  at  the  town 
of  Mfxlin,  refnscd  to  take  part  in  tlie  idolatry  required  by 
the  kinjE,  and,  with  his  five  sons,  nrnie>l  with  eleavern,  cut 
down  the  apoMate  Jew  at  the  altar  oti  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  offer  idolatrous  saerifieo.  Then  followed  a 
heroic  contest  with  the  whole  power  of  Syria.  "  We  fifjht," 
Slid  Jndas  Maccabeus,  "  for  our  lives  and  our  laws."  "  It 
U  better  for  us,"  he  said,  "  to  die  in  IkiIIIc  tbnn  to  hehohl 
the  calamities  of  our  people  ami  our  saneluary.  Never- 
theless aa  the  will   of  God  in   in  heaven,  so    let    Him 
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do." '  Jodflfl  recovered  the  temple,  but  fell  in  hsttle,  in  160 
B.  c,  and  all  was,  (or  the  Iiiik-',  lost.  Jonathan,  hU  l>rothcr, 
took  his  pince.  lie  was  tKired  trenclierously,  and  mur- 
dered, in  143  B.  c.  Simon  waa  the  next  cliampion  from  thin 
fiunily;  ami  under  him,  after  a  long  iilttnmtinn  of  tri- 
umph ami  dcRiit,  the  vJiitoi-y  wasBchifved.  ilie  Syrian  yoke 
was  cast  off,  and  the  Jewa  were  free.  Simon  was  made 
governor  and  Iiigh-pricst,  uniting  thus  in  himself  t-ivil 
and  eoclc»a^)cal  jurisdiction ;  and  this  power  vas  to 
deaocnd  in  bis  fitmil/  "until  a  fitithful  prophet  should 
arise.'"  In  135  B.  c,  Simon  was  asaassinatod  by  his  H>n- 
io-law  Ptolcraicns,  who  failed  to  profit  l>y  his  crime.  .K»hn 
Hyrkauus,  the  sou  of  Simon,  a  vigorous  prince,  reigned  un- 
til 105  11.0.  From  this  time,  civil  and  foreign  wars,  ooca- 
aioned  lar^ty  by  the  misdeeds,  or  iooQidency,  of  his  de- 
gcncnito  (lesecndants,  weakened  the  land.  In  the  year  78 
B.  c,  hy  the  death  of  Alexander  Janna!us,  the  kingdom 
fell  into  the  hand.s  of  his  wi«low,  A!ex.indra,  ealled  by  the 
Jews,  Salome,  who  made  her  eldest  sou,  Hyruan  ii.,  hi^i 
priest.  The  contest  between  him,  and  his  brother  Arislo- 
bnlofi  II.,  which  broke  out  in  oi>eu  war,  on  the  death  of 
tlioir  mother  (69  It.  u.),  cast  the  Jews  their  liberty. 
nyrcan  li.,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to  aixlieate,  was  put 
forward  and  supported  by  Antlpater,  a  proselyte  and  prinee 
of  Idumca,  wliicli  Uyruin  I.  htid  aniicxed  to  Judea.  I'om- 
pey,  who  was  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Asia,  gladly  in- 
t«mied  to  settle  the  »trifc.  Judax  MaeculK-us  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Komansj^and  the  treaty,  which 
hod  been  signed  by  hia  envoys  in  the  Nfuiitc  hoUM;,  had 
been  rejieivetl  with  his  ftiiwcssors.  The  subjugotion  of 
Asia  Minor  and  nf  Syria  cotild  not  fail  to  ehange  tJie  rela- 
tion of  the  Jewish  kingdom  to  the  comiucring  empire,  and 
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to  tranaform  allies  into  siif^ects.  The  resiBtnnce  of  Aristo- 
bolus  gave  oocaston  for  an  attack  upon  Jerusalem.  In  (ho 
C)iptMr«,  12,000  Jeu-s  were  sluin.  When  the  soldiery 
mshcd  into  the  temple,  tJir  i)ne:<*s  went  oil  with  the  sw'ri- 
fiocs  wliirh  tlioy  were  oOt-riiijj;,  and  were  slaughlered  bI  tho 
altars  wliere  tlwy  eerv«(l.  Pom|jey  and  liiti  oQIoors  inad« 
their  wny  into  tlie  inner  Ranctimty,  the  Hnly  of  Holies,  and 
wereafituoislivd  to  find  there  un  image  of  a  divinity.'  After 
the  battle  ol"  Pliap*nlin,  f  lyrran  II.,  the  nominal  ruler,  under 
the  general  fiU])eriulendiMicG  of  the  Governor  of  Syria,  to- 
gpthf-i"  with  Antliwtcr  in  wliose  hands  the  weak  Ilyrmnus 
IdH  tlif  fL-ins  of  aiitliority,  went  over  to  tho  side  of  Julius 
CieAar.  Antijiatcr  died  in  the  year  43  B  C;  and  tliree 
yean*  later,  by  the  favor  of  Mark  Antony,  with  tlie  asiicnt 
of  Augiwtus,  Herod,  his  son,  wns  niadn  king.*  It  W:8 
not,  however,  until  three  years  later,  (hat  lie  ovcrtamci  llie 
opposition  of  Antigoiius,  siipjiorteil  by  the  I'artliiana,  and 
Jerusalem  (ell  into  his  hands.  Antigonuit,  tho  Hon  of 
Aristoliulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Asnionesn  princes,  vna 
beheaded.  Herod  hnd  to  quell  the  resistance  itiHtigated  by 
the  Pliflrisces,  which  he  eucceeded  in  doing  by  the  most 
rigoroiw  measures  ;  and  th«  oppowition  of  adliPirnla  of  Au- 
tigonas  in  Jcniaidem  he  put  down,  after  the  Romiui  nictJiod, 
by  a  proscription,  iu  which  forty-five  [iprsons  from  opidc-nt 
and  uobic  fiimilio^  were  cxw;!it«d.  Besides  thL-  l(>rmid:il)le 
elements  of  disfiffeeiion  within  liiei  kingtlom,  he  wits  endan- 
gered by  the  enmity  of  (Jleopntra,  and  maintained  his  good 
Blaiidiu};  with  Antony  only  by  surrendering  at  her  demand 
imp4irtant  porta  of  bin  dominion.  Afler  the  battle  tif 
Actinui,  lie  rc|Kiircd  to  RhiHlra  to  niukc  bis  pcoco  with 
Ailgusiuo,  whom  he  adroitly  contrived  to  eonciliale  and 
gratify,  and  by  whom  he  was  emifim>cd  in  tJie  cll}oJ^n(•nt 
of  his  kingly  author!^.    On  th«  dcatb  of  Ucrod  in  tlie 
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year  when  Christ  was  boru^tliat  U,  4  B.  o. — Auj^ushis, 
ooatrary  to  the  eanicst  vrithwj  of  the  jiroplc,  who  [ireferreil 
to  Dome  dintitly  under  thu  Ilatimit  uutliurity,  iiUutttnl  tha 
kingdom  to  the  three  6nn»  of  Jlfrotl,  Jiidca  falling  to 
ArclicIiiuB.  But,  ten  years  oflur,  his  was  di'lhroni-tl  from 
his  office  of  Tctrarch,  and  baniahed  to  Vicniie  in  Gaiil. 
Jiidca,  being  annexed  to  titi;  Province  of  Syria,  vaa  nov 
gnvcrued  by  Procurators,  l*o&tius  Pilate  receiving  tJiis 
office  in  the  year  26. 

For  upn-anU  of  thirty  years,  in  addJtiou  to  the  Koioan 
douiinutioDf  the  Jewish  people  had  to  endure  the  tj'raiiny 
of  Ucrod.  His  physical  vigor,  his  military  talents  qdJ 
cnci:^,  hia  quick  eagaoity  anil  adroitncsn  were  conspicuous. 
He  waa  not  without  a  predilection  for  philo^opliy  and  his- 
tory, and  a  love  of  art.  With  the  \rild,  ungoverned  pas- 
sions which  betoketicd  \m  burbarian  extraction,  he  had  a 
sbnnvilnciH  which  tanght  him  to  choose  the  brst  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  \m  pupposoa,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quired, to  bend  to  cirmimsitanocs.  His  servility  tn  the 
RomaiiH,  upon  wimse  fuvor  liis  power  wholly  deijenjed, 
was  in  oontrnst  with  hi^t  impprloiii^  temper  where  he  hnd 
luss  to  fear.  Ilin  wholu  iiirecr  nhows  his  ability  iLt  a  ruler, 
bat  dtftplays  eqnnlly  Iur  ambition,  eniclly,  and  gensiiuUty. 
rferfxl  had  sufcossivfly  ten  wivtw.  The  sp<t)nd  was  Mnri- 
awne,  grand  daughlc-r  of  Hyrean  ii.  His  jealousy  of 
the  AsiDOnean  house,  and  his  vindictive  temper,  kxt  him 
to  perpetrate  a  iieriefi  of  raurdt-Ri  in  \m  own  liimily.  He 
dwtroyed  the  l^itlier  of  his  wife ;  and  thou  iu  the  y«ar  30 
B.  a,  when  he  was  going  to  meet  Augu^is,  nnd  knew  not 
Imiw  he  would  fare  at  the  interview,  he  chusmI  her  grand- 
fiither,  (he  agetl  Ilyrcan  ii.,  to  be  put  to  death.  Then 
he  eaiiseil  Aristobulus,  her  youthful  brother,  to  be 
dnnrued,  m  if  by  accident,  in  the  bath  ;  and  when  called 
to  account  by  Antouy,  etca|K:d   by  the  free   mx  of  mo- 
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ney.'     Then  in  a  fit  iif  jciiloiis  pn.<tsi(iii,  hr  slew  Mnriamno 

licraelf,  of  whom  he  wa-*  iLnleiitly  fond,  and  for  wljom,  wlieu 

the  AmxI  was  done,  he  poured  out  frantic  UmoQtatJons — 

where 

''  Revonge !«  Imt  in  agotiir 
AnrI  wild  remonu  tOTsgcmicccediBg."  * 

Her  mother  Alexandra  shared  her  fate.  His  sons  by  Mari- 
armie,  Aloxnndor  nml  Aristobtihw,  who  had  been  odiicaU-*! 
at  Rome,  were  the  next  victiioa ;  and,  fiDally,  Antinutcr, 
the  Bon  of  Doris^  his  lin<t  wif«,  and  one  whose  plots  liud 
brou;^)itou  tIic«Q  (ra<;ixlir8,  washiinselfordL>red  tOExwution. 
Ilorod  was  a  profes^wl  adtiPi*Hiit  nf  the  Jewish  religion. 
He  rebuilt  the  ohi  teniple  of  Zonibbabel  to  a  style  of  mog- 
iiifiwnwj  aiid  hi  order  that  an  mi«)iis«irati*<I  IimidH  might 
be  employed  upon  it,  the  titrnptiire  was  ri'flred  by  a  thou- 
■and  prietitjt,  clad  in  whiti;  garmeota,  wlio  had  l}een  trained 
ibr  the  work. '  He  was  oairenil  not  to  ontnigo  the  smibi- 
bititicH  uf  tlic  people  to  suvh  a  de^jree  us  to  roiLse  them  to  a 
ooiiibined  and  desperate  resi»>tatine.  Uiit  they  bated  him 
and  hi«  govern ment.  He  was  not  a  Jew  hy  desoeaty  but 
ail  IduiiH'an  proselyte,  whwie  profe^u^ion  of  Juchiisin  was  a 
matter  of  jiolit^y, and  not  of  oonviotion,  ilerringed  before 
lii:^  Roman  superiors,  wliose  yoke  reatt-d  heavily  upon  Lhem. 
Thoy  saw  the  ta^tw  whlrh  he  wniiif^  from  thcni,  laviahly 
ej[[feiidcd  upon  ulytxTts  idL-nlifi<H)  witli  iKsitliciiisiu,  or  given 
to  curry  favor  with  his  h«atlieii  patrons  and  masters.  He 
even  tnodu  omtrihutiotis  fiir  the  »upi>ort  of  the  Olympian 
games.*  He  built,  at  an  enormous  t.'.\peni«,  Cieearea  npon 
tlie  Fea-<xi8^t,  with  ita  harbor,  and  its  breakwater,  couipum-d 
of  stonefi  of  an  average  length  of  fifty  feet;  and  hn  adoroed 

1  JoMjili.,  A  nit?^  XT.  >i.  & 

*  Iljpron'a  Ht&rtic  Udadia :  Herod's  " Lament  for  Uitriitimu."  Jowph., 
AtUiq.,  XV.  D.  H.  J.,  i.  S3, 6. 

*  JoMph.,  zv.  LI.  A,  0.  *  Ibxl..  xvi.  S,  3. 
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this  new  and  rivn.1  r.-ipit.il  with  a  Icmplt^  de<limteil  to 
Cie^ar  and  to  Roiik>,  urtd  coiisptcuoiu  rmrii  afur  Us  »U 
wlio  apiiriiwhcd  tlic  aofiL '  He  wont  m  fur  an  ta  Uiiilil  nn 
niDpliitliuatrc  in  the  Holy  City  itself,  arid  tu  exhibit  withia 
it  gladiatorial  oombnln.  He  tivcii  errclcd  n  thmtro  for 
dniiuatic  jK-rformanccs,'  If  his  pcrsuiiiil  clianurt«r  was 
odious  to  th(!  Aerious  part  of  tho  nation,  hh  hulf-diiiguiKcd 
encoum-^wnt  of  Genliliiini,  of  the  detested  ways  of  the 
hcftthcD,  and  his  maintenance  of  tKeir  uaurped  rul(^  were 
to  the  last  extent  loathsome. 

Tlio  roiistaneo  to  the  flood  of  Gentile  itifincnce^  from 
every  i|uaiter  centred  In  thtf  PhariiiopH.  Six  tlmusand  of 
tliein  refused  to  take  an  onth  of  atlc^anco  to  Herod  on  his 
eocession,  hut  were  put  down  with  a  strong  huncL'  Im- 
mediatoly  afi(.-r  his  donlli,  Jiido^,  tho  Galilean,  whose  party 
was  a  filnatimi  offshiwilof  I*h:iriK»i.-^m,  rni<%»l  a  revolt,  which 
was  cnished  liy  llio  two  le^inns  of  ViiruK,  who  crudGod  two 
tliouiiaud  malcxintrntfi,  heHiilesrapturinf^SfpplionSjthoheiid- 
qUiirr^rs  of  Judas,  and  iielltn^  it8  inliabitants  into  alavery* 
Out  of  tluH  movement  sprang  the  Zeidota,  hy  wlium  t!i8 
Aanie  of  resistance  wis  f-innod,  until  It  lirrtlte  out  in  the 
laM.  great  and  6ital  (^inflict  with  Home,  ending  In  tlie  ra]i* 
ture  of  Jerusalem,  and  llie  destruction  of  the  temple,  by- 
Titus. 

But,  independently  of  various  eflbrte  at  armed  instirrec- 
tion,  the  Pharisees  inteqmsed  a  continuous  moral  resistnnee 
to  (.lie  agirnincst  at  war  with  the  liltfrfy  and  n-Oiglon  of  the 
Jews.  They  are  to  be  coiisidL-red  In  contrast  with  the  S:id- 
dticevs,  with  whom  tlitir  name  in  so  frequently  coupled. 
Neither  were  sects  in  Uic  proper  sense  of  the  ttrtn,*  although 
they  are  «>  deaignntexl  by  JoaepbuA,  who  wished  to  uiako 
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himself  intelligible  to  the  foi-cifjners  P>r  whom  he  « 
writing.'  They  were  parties  inio  wliioh  tbc  nation  wa* 
divided.  Tlie  Pharirwat,  e»pe-<c'iuI1y,  bo  (kr  from  being  a 
sect,  were  tho  louJfni  ami  uathoritativo  tenohers  of  the  na- 
tion. "  Tliey  Bit  ill  Muses'  sisil."*  Tlioy  and  their  ndhe- 
reiiU  comprised  a  great  majority  oftlie  [)rop!c.  Pliarissisoi 
was  a  thing  uf  gradual  dovelupinent.  For  its  beginning,  w« 
must  go  back  to  the  firet  Bettlcmcnt  of  returnerl  exiles,  and 
to  the  sharpened  zeal  for  the  hiw,  utul  in  partieuliir,  tor  tlie 
rltnnl,  whieh  thoy  brought  with  thcin.  Those  who  set 
their  faces  HgainMt  all  heutheu  tiiii<)VutLun<<,  and  nil  hixity  in 
the  otjservance  of  the  ceremoiiii^  i»reHcrtbcJ  in  the  law,  be- 
gan to  be  kiiownasrt  class — the  CJuisidim,  "ortlie  SiiintH,"' 
The  Maocabenii  revolution  yave  an  iiirrc;(scd  impL-tn^  to 
this  movement  hi  the  intcn-dL  of  a  putnutic  and  religioui 
oonservntism.  The  more  emineat  and  oonspiouous  repre* 
sciilativcs  of  this  intense  legulisni  came  to  be  culled  tlie 
Pharisees — "the  Bcimratcd,"  as  the  woni  denotes  —  the 
Furitanft.  The  p4K>plti  looked  up  to  thcin  ue  guides  am] 
examples.  The  Saildiit'ecs,  it  is  thoii;;lit  l>y  some,  derived 
tlieir  iiame  from  ZiuIoU,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
David.*  Tlio  name,  if  Ihtu  derlveil,  would  signify  the 
fiimily  and  a>lliereiits  of  Zndok.  By  others  it  is  suppose)! 
to  come  from  the  Hebrew  terra  meaning  riglitcouaDCSSi 
and  to  l>e  a  name  of  opprobrimn  applied  by  tlieir  advena-l 
rice  to  them  oa  claiming  to  bo  adltcrentd  of  the  Low.^ 

Tlie  first  [Kiiiil  of  conlrxit  IwtwTen  the  Pharisees  and 
Saihliicoen,  who  emer^jcd  luto  u  diatinct  form  and  untago- 


>  J:»<tp)i.,  Lifr,  \  S  ;  Ansii;  xiii.  6,  9,  xviii.  I,  S,  B.  J.,  »■  6,  S.    Htt 
ntjivti  llion  "*i.vl.->  ill  |iliiltr«i[itijr.'* 

■  MsU.  xziii.  2. 

'  Em  n.  31 ;  is.  1 ;  x.  II ;  Neh.  Ix.  2;  x.  29. 
*  HmIc..  il.  46.     Ktw  EnlH.  GnM.  tf.  Volka  ItiaA.  It.  3&S,  4H. 

■  rtenobouig^  Hut.  d  OMy.  de  la  Poluliitt,  I>.  I.,  p.  11. 
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ntsm  to  one  nnotlipr  in  the  reign  of  TTyroin  i.  (f  lO'i),  is 
a8<H*lal  out'.  Tlic  Siuldiiwi's,  coiuparaiiv«Iy  few  in  mimbor, 
were  nutde  up  of  nobles,  of  priests  of  high  rank.^  The 
IiijHi-primilKXKl,  ami  otiier  gpLMt  uftlcttf  of  (lie  temple,  were 
in  tlicir  ImmU.'  In  the  bciit  of  tlic  struggle  agairisL  Syria, 
the  Ohusiiliin,  the  forerunners  of  the  Pliartsaic  party,  bad 
Joined  tinnd-s  witJi  the  Maocalican  leaders.  Yet  tlie  over- 
awupuloua  iiotioiia  of  "the  Kiiuta"  luid  prevented  a  cordial 
sUianceatall  timcfl,  even  with  Jndiis  Maccabeus.  Their 
oOciuiv'c  qucstioninir  of  tlic  priestly  deaocitt  of  Hyrcan  Imd 
produced  an  opou  rupture  between  him  and  them,  which 
their  iidvKrsarics  knew  well  how  t«  use  for  tlicir  own  ad- 
vantace.  These  were  the  party  of  the  ariatocrncj-,  cold  in 
their  Dutiona)  tlx-lin^,  not  only  avrnm  tn  Ihnatinism,  hut, 
alaOf  prodtixilly,  if  not  actively,  l<:ndin<;  countenanco  to  the 
fbrdga  inlluence,  whieh,  first  under  the  auspices  of  thd 
Greolu,  ami  now  of  the  Romans  and  of  Herod,  exelted  th« 
deep  apprehensions  and  stern  Uo^^tility  of  tbcir  op[>oi)cnt8. 
They  rei^tefl  under  the  well-foundod  imputation  of  a  want 
of  patriotism  and  of  roligious  earnestness. 

The  Heeund  point  of  ronlrast  liettveeti  thcM  partioet  wag 
In  their  rclationti  to  tho  law.  The  Sudduwex  did  not,  as 
many  liave  .supponnd,  reject  th«  Old  Testament  with  the 
exception  of  the  buukrt  of  Mu-^e^.  But  they  sttribulcd  the 
highest  authority,  and,  perlia|»,  normal  authority  alone,  to 
these  books.  They  made  nothing  of  die  proguanl  iiistruo- 
tionn,  the  gii^rminant  trutliK,  and  the  kindlinjf  hopes  of  pro- 
phetic Judui^ni.  And  (hey  iUiA  tu  the  letter  of  the  law, 
rcfuMng  to  sanction  additions  of  any  w>rt,  even  tlie  miHliiica* 
tions  which  might  be  deeine<]  a  pntiier  and  legilinmle  de- 
velopment of  the  Mosait'  legislation,  :ind  cnnfomietl  to  its 
spirit  That,  it  is  reniarkiible  that  they  were  more  rigid 
tliau  the  I^ariscca  in  impoeing  the  penalties  in  full  mca- 
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sure,   which    tlie   Mosaic    law*   aiifKjiiiled.      There    must 
au    eye  for  an  eye."  '     Tlie   I'lianstcs,  ou  llic  eoa- 


be  " 


trary,  were  bent,  to  use  their  own  phra.'i«,  upon  "build- 
ing a  hedge  abodt  the  luw,*'  l)y  ilcliniug  ila  (IcindDds  with 
reference  to  every  situutioii  and  cireiiiiistuutse  of  life. 
They  would  aliub  out  htatheti  eoiituiuiEmtiun  by  cover- 
ing, OH  it  were,  the  whule  life  with  a  iiet-wurk  of  rules. 
Wlivru  the  Old  Testament  tiUttutcs  were  silent,  where 
they  were  cu]mblti  of  a  double  interprtitutioii,  wliere  ucv 
queM-ioua  might  arise  from  the  altered  ci>mlition  of  .so- 
ciety, the  Phurijwex  cftiuc  iu  with  their  fir««ise  exp(j«itions 
aud  precepts.  These  u'ere  the  tradition!}  of  the  elders,  tlio 
80ppl4'inei)tAry  \aw»,  constituting  n  copious,  nnwritleu  oodc, 
which  was  trauamittcd  oral  iy,  and  which,  it  was  at  length 
claimed,  emanated  from  Musesi  himself.'  As  high,  anrl 
even  higher  autburicy  was  attributed  to  tbi»  code  tlrnn 
t(i  the  writb^i  law  it^telf.  Oneeniild  do  nn|.hin)F,  and  avoid, 
uotliiii^,  which  w:ui  not  surneliow  toucinxl  by  the  law  in  its 
endless  ram  ill  cations.  Specially  were  tlie  cxt«rnnls  of 
wunihip,  both  public  and  private,  tlie  subject  of  the  mogt 
elaborate  and  minnte  definition. 

There  wa«  a  iiobltf  iiide  lo  tliis  prevnient  legnliKra,  re- 
gnnled  as  a  gmnd  attempt,  in  the  faee of  ud verse  influenc«d 
of  the  most  jMJwerful  and  varied  clianurter,  to  uphold  ilie 
religioQ  of  the  Old  Testanieot,  the  religion  of  Mo^es  aud 
the  prophets,  the  revealed  faith,  against  tlie  inroads  of  idol- 
atry and  the  corrupting  influences  of  Gentile  worehip  and 
culture.  When  J'ilate  nansed  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem  to 
bring  in  by  night  the  Ruiimn  BtundanU,  with  »mnll  insaeeK 
of  tlie  Emperor  upon  them,  the  people  floc^lccd  to  Ootaria  in 
a  mass,  uud  for  itve  days  and  nights  besought  tlie  Procu- 

>  Pttr  <itli«r  exainplet,  aM  Hau4rBth,  X    T.  Zeilge^A.,  i.   ISI. 
'  Oa  the  trantmiMign  at  uad'nioax,  aee  LuUcrbcck,  Die  StuteHameHlL 
Ltkftrgrigt.  1.  171. 
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rator  to  withdnivr  iim  abominalion  fmia  tli«  liuly  place. 
On  ihe  si^tlli  i.lay,  when  Pilabc  cauiKHJ  lUe  pctipk  to  be  sur- 
roiimiuil  by  his  soldiers  with  dr!\\Yn  swords,  ihc  multitude 
barwl  their  necks,  Jin^  Jeciarcd  thiit  ihcy  preferred  to  die 
mhcr  tliuu  bvlwM  die  violation  of  their  luw.  PiUlUs  gave 
the  repaired  order  fur  the  remoVKl  of  tlie  images.'  This  is 
oaly  one  of  a  niultitude  of  examples  of  a  devotion  to  their 
religion,  which  led  the  Jc^vh  to  l>rave  all  terrom,  and  wliidi 
tiiighl  at  the  end,  if  they  hud  fHiHse^i^d  mllitairy  leadefs  of 
ooinpctcnt  skill,  liuve  rendered  them  inviucible  to  Itoman 
Brnis.  PhnriHal-tm  had  itt  worthy  side,  and  its  good  men: 
Nirodemus,  Josepli  uf  Ariiuttthta,  Gamaliel  were  Pharisees.' 
But,  under  their  aiwpices,  religion  was  reaolved  into  taw — 
A  law  whieli,  with  its  iiumbiTlu-s  and  iiieddlci^inie  injunc- 
tions bet-^me  it  btmlenHome  yoke.  Upon  the  single  topic  of 
the  observaDoe  of  the  Sabbath,  tlierc  were  thirty-nine  gen- 
eral rubricfi,  under  each  of  wliich  ware  numerous  sulwrdinate 
precept^  cadi  with  s|MX!ificd  exceptions,  nud  all  together 
&riuing  oftbenisetvcA  an  extensive  code.  For  example,  it 
was  forbidden  to  tic  and  uiitic  knob*,  but  tlierc  were  certain 
exceptions,  and  nrhat  these  were  muM  be  stated :  for  instance, 
a  vonuD  might  tic  the  knolA  r<>quisite  for  fiutouing  her  dress. 
AVith  reapect  U>  fasting,  lust  ratioM.<^,  and  the  whole  rubric  of 
oorcmonial  purity,  tliorc  was  no  end  to  the  coniniandmcDta 
which  every  pious  Jew  was  i-er[uirwl  by  the  Pharisees  rigidly 
to  obey.  Inward  piety  was  well-nigh  graotbere(l  under  the 
vaAt  weight  of  ritual  pnetiocs,  oflen  mecbnnical  iti  their 
naturt.',  aud  {tcrformod  from  a  blind  aubaervieiiee  to  a 
Btutiitory  requirement  Hertce  formalism  belonged  to  the 
eHsenee  uf  Uie   Pliarimic  religion.     Hypocrisy  eould  not 


'  Til*  iii<mrK<4i|i  iiniii-r  ih^^  ft[>icctilH:«<)  nt  Hr><C  r^fuiwd  to  tt^Ui  ihtie 
enMiiHH  on  ilij  SaliWli :  I  Miccabocs  ii.  32  *tf[.  PlulArch  rvfent  to 
■bu  inridrnl  m  lUitUnMiT*  oflhu  Tultir  of  aviixmtition.    Itt  SnperUit.  8> 

*  For  exa0i{«nt«d  jpruM  of  the  PhariMrw,  mn  UntU,  lii.  7& 
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Ciil  to  Miae  and  spread,  under  such  a  sysk'ia.  The  pride 
of  the  at»%tic,  thi>  vanity  tlint  craves  the  applause  puid  by 
eh«  simple  to  a  grade  of  devotion  above  the  ordinary  level, 
a  hollow,  feigned  sanctity  mixed  with  a  hard  spirit  of  8cJf- 
9cehing,  wori>  amoii^  the  dis^tiHting  fruits  of  L'harigai<;m. 
Tlic}-  made  clean  tlie  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter;  they 
devoured  widows'  hmisea  and  for  a  preu-iiae  made  long 
prayers, — these  were  aoionj^  the  diameter istio  siiiji  of  the 
Pliuriaaic  party. '  With  their  broad  phylacteries — parch- 
ment'4  bound  upon  Urn  fcirehcad  and  arm,  with  texts  from 
tilt]  Bible  inscribed  upon  them, — reciting  their  prayi-rs  at 
the  ooniors  of  the  str(>et.s,  and  giving  nlmg  to  the  poor 
with  o^teuUtioua  publicity,  they  sbind  out  in  buld  ri^lief 
upon  the  pa^ea  of  tlie  New  Te»(ament.  Their  legal- 
iam  carried  tbeia  into  a  labyrinth  of  o;i8uiatry ;  fur  (hey 
undertook  to  distinguish  betwix^n  what  was  allowed 
and  whiit  was  forbiddcT)  in  every  act  and  situation  of 
liie.  When  Uic  scllish  di'siru  of  personal  aggrandiiio 
lucot  aud  comfort  got  the  aaceudcncy,  this  casuistry  was 
converted  intfi  uo  iniilriiment  for  evading  momt  obligations, 
and  for  committing  inic^uity  under  tJic  apimrcnt  sanction 
of  law,  Pharisaism,  like  Jesuitism,  is  a  word  of  evil 
sound,  not  bccun^  tlitse  parties  Imd  no  good  men  among 
them,  but  becauae  prevailing  tcudcucies  t5tum|>cd  u[>un  vucli 
inefraoeable  traita  of  ignominy. 

In  tlicir  tlicolugiiml  dogmas,  tlic  Phariscui  and  Suddu- 
oeea  were  widely  at  variance.  Jo»epKu3,  seeking  io  oon- 
uoct  tainiliur  Grci-k  uotionH  with  lua  de»eription  of  Jewish 
parties,  saya  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  fate  without 
wholly  rejecting  free-will,  whilo  the  doctrine  of  fate  was 
wholly  denied  by  the  Sadducees. '     Fate  here  standb  for 


' 


the  doptrine  of  cliviuo  Provideiicf,  wliioli  tlic  PliansMS  ao- 
ceuted,  but  did  out  jtroui  to  the  extreme  of  deiijin^  frue 
a^aty  and  aooouutableii<s».  Ustiig  a  tertn  of  later  origia, 
we  mav  uall  the  ixuUliuyeen  P«l:iguiii.>i.  The  PIiai'i»»»  bn- 
licvcd  in  ttie  loicoortaliL)'  of  cliu  woul,  ibo  resurrecUou  of 
the  body  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  righteous,  auti  a  future  state  of 
otcmnl  rewnrd*  and  punish  tueii  is.  Thu)'  bultcvctl,  also,  iu 
Uie  agcno/  of  demons  mid  nngeU.  The  Sadducucs  diiibe- 
Iwved  in  tliuse  duLirinti^,  and  wen:  materietti^ttji,  holding 
tluit  the  ifnul  expins  with  the  Irndy. ' 

A  third  Jewish  i«rty  in  dworibc*!  by  Josupbu*.  and  «o- 
tiowl  by  other  writors,  the  Ewsenes.  Tiie  origin  of  the 
name  is  Qiirartain.  Bwald  derives  it  fniiii  a  word  meaning 
'*  tlic  pious ;"  Jortt  from  a  t«nu  signifying  '*  the  select  ones." 
Other  but  leab  probable  etyiuolngieH  have  boon  pro|)08ed. 
They  are  Rni  m«ationet]  by  Ju«ephiiB  in  connection  with  the 
aooount  of  Joaithiui  iklaccilwiiit  (150  b.  c). '  Numbering 
about  four  ihouHaudj  sad  dwelliii;^  oceaaioiiatly  with  others 
ia  towa'4,  Uit  chiefly  in  village  ouinmuuilif^  in  seolmled 
valleys  lying  euttward  of  JHrti.<i:item  and  towanU  the  Dtwl 
Sea,  tiiey  were  a  body  of  inystiat  and  ascetic&  They  lived 
in  ouciiubiiitj  huuiiea,  umli-r  ^iiperinteodeata,  to  whom  lliey 
\md  implicit  olx-dioucv;  admitted  new  memlxtrs  to  their 
ranks  not  until  after  a  novitiate  of  Hpvenil  years  ;  had  a  coni- 
manity  of  guwds,  sat  at  a  common  table,  oorabined  exer- 
oiaes  of  devotion  with  manual  industry,  and  in  the  sys- 
tematic ordering  of  their  whole  life,  aa  well  an  in  many 
particular  ousUims,  strongly  resembled  mouaatic  establish- 
ooeuts  in  other  countries  and  ages.     Their  principal  work 

'  Jwevh.  B.  J.,  ii.  8,  14;  MWU  i«ii.  23;  AcB  xriii.  8.  The  pvi- 
dcow  ewnirsdicta  Ori«,  whrt  Mys  (iii.  79)  iW  while  the  Saddiirx-m 
ngcdol  revsrds  nnd  punUlimenb  aftcT  i]rUh,  ihey  did  not  dlredly  deny 
>  tuinre  Ufa 

*  Antiq„  xiil.  S.  10. 
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wail  fliriniiig;  they  tud  among  them  nrttsaiie  aliw,  hut 
abjiirtsl  Iraileaml  (»iiiiuu'Lt\  Simple  in  tiiiuir  liiiltiu,  limy 
act  u  high  vulue  u|H>ti  qiiietiic-is  of  spirit  and  tbu  goveru- 
merit  ol'  the  pnjtniuii^.  'Vhvy  (iiacanli^tl  sIuvlt^  and  uitha, 
were  stirkkra  lur  cereiiioiiial  {xirily,  vcrc  at>cu»ii>uitnl  tu 
balhe  in  ould  wuter  belcire  meals,  uiid  irt.-quciitly  on  other 
oociisiuuB — t'Vi>u  if  otic  uf  theui  Lotiched  a  compaiiiou  uf  ud 
inferior  di-grec  or  c]u»i, — (ir«lcri-cd  white  litivn  clothing,  the 
api)arul  of  priests,  liv<Hl  in  otlibaey  geoenilly,  if  iiot  alto- 
gether, '  |irobably  ub.-^Uiincd  from  nicitt  and  wine,  and  scut 
gifts  to  the  temple,  but  oSl-rctI  uo  sacrifices.  According  to 
JoKt|>huv»  they  bcncvc<l  in  futi- ;  tlmt  U,  m  umromlitioiuil 
I*rovidonc«.  They  reverenced  tlic  lavy,  and  the  ScripturtA 
which,  like  other  Jews,  tliey  read  mid  Lxpouiidcd  in  wor- 
ship ;  allhuugh  it  itt  dilUuilt  to  tidl  how  they  reconciled 
their  otoidsion  of  0acri6c«6  with  the  Scriptural  rupt  ire  meats. 
They  hiul  priCKtit  of  their  own,  inde]iciidcntofthe  Lcvitital 
prifsthood.  They  were  quite  rigid  in  uhiicrving  the  Sab- 
Imth  and  they  jmnistied  hliiHphcmy  with  death.  They  be* 
Jieved  !n  the  immortality  of  the  »>iil,  hut  not  in  the  mnti nu- 
ance or  reeurrection  of  the  body.  Snch.  at  Ica-tt,  is  the  re- 
prt»cntaltoii  of  Joet^phiui.  (lood  soiiU,  they  held,  have  a 
peaceful  life,  beyond  ihe  ocean,  where  there  is  neither  rain, 
ennw,  nor  heat-  Evil  souls  are  banished  to  a  cold  and 
dark  corner  where  they  suffer  un^^peakahle  tormcntit.  TTie 
Eiffietics  believed  that  the  apirit  of  prophecy  continued 
among  them,  and  individuals  Im-ame  eoii)j|>iciiniis  for  their 
gift  of  prophetic  powers.     They  were  honored  an  sootb- 

'  Joaephud  (B.  J  U.  S,  13.}  diwribcM  n  c\w*  of  E^wiin  nho  tnarrf. 
Philo  {app.  m1.  Mnngpy,  ii.633, 634)  nttye  tlmlMiinff  nflliu  &9><Drii  mnny, 
80  Pliny  f.Vnt  lli*l.v.^7\  who  mrx  thnt  lh<^y  nrv  rccriiilcd  bj  th'X* 
who  fly  lo  Uiem  from  tlie  umpuil  of  fiirliinu  aii(J  tlie  niUorles  of  Ufa. 
Coinp*!*  Rclutprr,  A',  T.  Zrt'irr^h.,  p.  607.  T3if  f«rt  i).  probobly, 
thai  in  the  Mricivr  coluiiiw  wumui  wen;  out  luimiucil.  Sc«  Uftuanli^ 
i.ltl. 
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tite  cu8toiu  of  invoking  tlie»uu  at  the  dnwn  of  day, —  pos- 
»ib\y  as  re|ir(seiitirg  tlie  I'fTnIgdia'  of  God  Tljinr  priiiciual 
□ua-Judaic  peculi<tri<ii«  were  uverskm  to  niiirriu^,  alett- 
n«iiue  from  sacrjfioes,  and  Xhe  liumaj^'  paid  to  the  sun. 
[Tbere  tun  bveii  inucb  MiKHiuUtion  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
fvKtures  of  HA<scniHni,  whirli  are  so  ut  variunct!  with  Hebrew 
feeling,  and  with  Old  Xf^Luiautit  law,  wlii^rh  ici  various 
other  imints  was  so  strictly  observed.  It  isi  proliahle  that 
some  of  tlie  i>cculiaritie5  -wvre  due  to  an  ortenUt  infl.uen<» 
lirocLijdliig  fi-oiu  tlie  Medo- Persian,  or  Zoron»lrian  religion. 
The  theory  of  a  Buddhistic  influence  upon  theui  is  im- 
probable. .Some  writers,  iiK^lu(lin](  Jlt-lW,  find  traees  of  a 
I'ytliavi)f«aii  influence,  through  the  Urecks;'  but  this  view, 
to  say  the  loutt,  is  doublful.  Witli  strong  pointn  of  k- 
seiablancc  to  Pharisaism,  they  dilTered  in  their  duuliiitic 
tendency,  ami  in  dim^ardiu^  saerili<x».  Kwuld  ctm^iders 
that  they,  like  the  Pharisees,  sprang  from  the  Cfuuidim — 
the  party,  in  the  Mueaiboan  linicii,  cou^pluuuu^  tiir  their 
Kcal  for  purity.'  Thm,  if  not  a  branch  of  the  Pli^isuic 
luovenieut,  both  grew  fr^nn  the  same  root.  The  uonseiencc 
of  the  people,  says  Ewald,  withdrew,  as  it  were,  into 
Iht:  wllderne66  to  escape  from  contact  with  pollution  and 
wiefcednesa.  The  Esscncs  wore  noted  for  their  kiuducss  to 
tJie  poor  and  the  aiok.  They  were  supposed  to  be  ^lailixtr 
wilh  the  liealing  virtues  of  plants.  In  later  tiiuta,  they 
were  admired  by  the  heathen,  by  Pliny,  (iir  example,  more 
thai)  any  other  Jews,  In  the  age  when  Christ  appeared, 
they  stood  aloof  fr<mi  the  current  of  events,  and  exertctl  no 
peroeptible  influcnec  upon  piiblie  affiiirs.  Thi^i  awounts 
for  the  Sust  that  they  are  not  nienlloned  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment.    There  is  no  reason  to  euppasc  that  John  the  Bap- 

PhlL  d.  Qriccbcn,  iii.  l>Sd  mki-  '  Oeteh..  Lii.  -193  aeu. 
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tist  was  Alli«?(l  ti)  tlitm  ; '  and  certain  outnanl  ft>aturcs  of 
reccmblaiicc  Ik:Iw(x-i)  East-utisui  hikI  Uu:  U-at^bing  of  Jtsits 
are  ocxincctcJ  with  tlie  strangest  puiiits  of  diiisiinilaniy  and 
opposition. 

In  oloec  coiijti motion  wiUi  the  Pbarisms,  tlie  Scribes  ore 
often  montionetl  in  tlie  New  Tt-slnmeiit.  TIirv  were,  must 
if  not  nl]  of  thrm,  Plmri'wes,  aud  by  tlieir  spwial  ogemy 
tbe  I'Jtansem  aim«]  tu  )¥cure  tim  nbKohite  iloininiim  i>f  the 
law  oviT  the  entire  life  of  the  |)«iplp.  Tlie  StTibva  are 
called  luwy^rH,  and  doctors  nl'Ctie  Uw.  It  wa.<  during  and 
imnn'iliiitdy  after  the  exile  tbal  the  law  bt.*cante  u  subjit't 
of  diK-tririftl  study  and  i^mment;  and  then  it  \V9S  tliat 
the  Scribm  begnn  to  (»tae  fiirward  into  prumtnciicc  They 
formed  an  oryanlzwl  riass  of  interpreters  of  the  law,  r«!Cg- 
nized  m  sncK  by  the  priiMtK  and  the  people.  It  was  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  transcribe  the  Scriptures,  and  to  furoixh 
accunite  copies  at  any  time,  as  they  might  he  wanted 
for  tbe  sj-nagogiies.  There  wxrc  thn'<*  officcn  of  high  mo- 
ment which  they  fulfilled.  Pir»t,  tiicy  sat  id  tlic  fireat 
Sonhedrtia  lU.  JeruAulem,  and  thoir  a-ssblance  was  likewias' 
ittdiapensable  in  the  minorcourt^^scaUcnMl  over  the<T>untrT. 
Then  in  the  synugi>guc«,  llicy  generally,  if  not  niiiformly, 
exjwumled  the  portions  of  Scriptnre  that  were  rend.  And, 
in  schooU,  ilicy  taught  tlie  law  (o  young  men  who  aatetii- 
bled  tu  all  parts  of  the  land  to  receive  this  iattruction,  and 
to  .be  themaelvca  trained  for  the  offitie  of  tcocbeni  of  the 
people.  The  Itabbi  gathered  liis  piipiU  about  him,  hittli  be 
and  they  being  seated.  The  rncthoil  of  teaching  was  by 
colloquy  atul  discu^ion  between  infitrueiorand  pupil.  The 
pupil  was  roqnired  to  store  up  in  memory  the  expoeitiona 
of  bis  master.  There  arc  no  greater  feat*  of  memory  on  rec- 
ord lliftu  tlio*e  which  are  involvwl  in  the  oral  truuHiuujuioa 
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urtlic  vant  ntnoUDt  (if  mutter  wklcli  catvrcfl  intottiftTnJmu- 
dir  literature.  To  tlie  Scribes  belonged  the  right  to  "  bind 
ami  loose;"  that  h,  tbc  power  to  expand  nad  ttpply  Uk-  la\r 
— a  kiml  of  li-gislative  iunetion.  When  the  puijil  bccamo 
qualified  to  tcaoh,  he  took  Ills  scat  at  the  side  uf  the  Kabbi ; 
but  before  he  could  conduct  a  aebool  for  liiia!^t>ll'  be  mmt 
g«  tlirough  a  form  of  ordintitlon  in  which,  as  a  part  of  the 
ocremon)',  lie  was  presenle*!  by  the  Riibbi  with  ft  key,  to 
sif^iify  that  h«  ivas  dow  eiu[)owere<l  to  expound  the  word 
for  himself. '  The  Rabbit  taught  without  pny.  They  were 
revered,  atitl  auiuled  with  revcren<^'^> ;  thu  honor  felt  Jbr  tlio 
law  was  sharpil  by  its  IcariiiKl  int<.>rpr<?terii. '  As  tiie  know- 
ledge of  the  law  wan  the  whole  erudition  of  the  Hebrew, 
men  might  enter  upon  this  study  from  any  o«;upa(ion,  and 
at  any  ngc.  There  w«g  nothing  nnomnlons  in  the  calling 
of  Maltlievr  fn)in  th4>  ra.'eipt  of  ousioiuii,  and  Simon  and 
Amlrew  from  their  nets.' 

The  preat  st'hools  for  the  nation  at  ]arg;e  were  the  flyrtn- 
gogiu-fl,  which  iintfe  soon  after  the  e-xilr,  and  were  I'oHiid  in 
«vcry  plucc  of  any  cunsitlunttioa  Uiroughout  PulMtine. 
There  were  480  in  Jerusalem  alone.  Il  is  probable  that 
the  smallest  plact:  ha<l  at  least  one  Bynagoguc.  In  these 
edifiee?,  plain  in  their  structure,  of  a  rectangular  form,  the 
ark  containing  the  law  and  other  Scripture*  was  kept ; 
atKl  here  the  peoph',  iwatwi  awording  to  age,  wltli  the 
aexes  apart,  were  assemblwl  every  Sabbath,  and,  also,  on 
two  other  days  of  the  week — market-days, — the  service  on 
these  lost  occasions  being  briefer.  The  Rynagngne  was 
ander  the  charge  of  "elders,"  whose  president,  rf  siich 
an  officer  existed,  was  only  pWmiw  inUr  pare».  (Mark  v. 
22;  Acta  xiii.  Ifi,  xvtii,  8,  17.)     In  trath,  either  of  the 


1  Thisgiveaoociuion  for  tiie  language  of  Jmuii,  M>U.  zvL  Ilk 
*  Uotb  xcui  7.  *  8oc  liautritb,  I  p.  78. 
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PJIdvw  might  be  termed  a  "  Ruler." '  Tbcre  was  a  "min- 
ister,'" i-r  servant,  who  porformcd  such  doties  as  that  ol* 
taking  the  roll  fmni  tlie  hands  of  the  RabbL  There  were 
oSioers  for  wlloctiiig  und  ilktribuiing  nlim.  An  ofieuding 
member  might  Iw  cii.«l  out,  or  cut  oil'  from  the  synagogue. 
There  was  n  p^-rsoii  appointi?d  by  the  congregation,  and 
r«<|ir(»enting  tliem,  who  read  pniycra,  to  whiob  th«  people 
iv^imiidcd  "  Amen  ;"  but  he  was  not,  it  would  t^eem,  a 
]M>rmuii(;ut  officer.  The  Hebrew  had  given  plficx*  to  iJia 
Amniaic  itialect,  so  that  the  law  and  the  propliets,  after 
iK-ing  ruiid,  in  mitvt  portionn,  in  the  original,  were  Inter* 
prx^rcd.  The  reading  wan  attended  bv  an  exposition.  The 
order  of  the  service  was  m  follows  :  it  opened  with  prayer, 
and  ihc  rwiting  of  sclerteil  portions  of  the  Thonih.  or 
Low.  in  which  were  conlaiuwl  iu  brief  the  great  articles  of 
Faith.  Then  followed  the  net  forms  of  I'rayer,  some  of 
which  have  probably  Bur\'ived  to  the  present  time  iti  Jcwiifh 
wnn^hip.  Then  came  the  regnlnr  nindmg  of  the  Jl^w  and 
Prophete,  with  the  interpretation  and  diseoiirse  that  at- 
tended it;  the  whole  concluding  with  prayer  or  benedic- 
tion. The  teiiehing  nnd  learning  of  the  law  was  the 
prime  object  of  the  scrviee.  It  was  mainly  by  llie  agency 
of  the  synagogue  that  the  Jews  were  kept  fumiliur  with 
the  law.  The  whole  Pentateuch  visa  so  divided  as  to 
read  in  a  cycle  of  one,  or  of  three,  yeara.  The  reader,  who>! 
might  be  any  member  of  the  ooogrcgation,  stood;  but 
whoever  gave  the  nermnn,  in  conneutiun  with  it,  Hat.  The 
diseii-s^ioiki  in  and  alxHit  the  synagogues  at  the  eioM>  of  the 
service  were  earnest  and  nntinated.  While  other  nation* 
were  immersed  in  worldly  conoem:*,  in  trade  and  eora- 
mcroe,  or  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  power  or  nensnal  plea* 
Mire-,  it    is  surely  an    interesting  spectacle  to  beliold  this 

■  gee  Prof.  Lightruol,  PkHlppuau,  p  SOA  D.  1, 

■  iwwvrit,  Liik«  iv-  20. 
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one  people,  from  the  oltlcst  lo  \.\k  yrtiingest,  aWrbe*!  in 
thi*'  work  of  invcstigatiog  the  law  and  iiu^ialiiig  it  u]>oii 
tlieir  luciuorifs. 

The  Great  Council — tlic  Supreme  Court' — of  tlie  untioo 
vran  the  i^iibedrim  at  J(.>riisnlcin.  It  consiNted  nl'sRVPiity- 
onfi  menilwrs,  who  wtir  prJt^ts,  eldern,  or  men  of  age  and  re- 
pulvd  wiMoni,  ynil  wribcs,  over  whom  imually  prcdiilid  the 
high-priest.  Tliey  met  ttft«!f  the  in'tniing  ^crifioc,  common- 
ly in  no  apartmeiil  contiguous  to  Liic  temple-  Tliey  »nt  in  a 
semi-circle.  wUb  the  President  in  tKe  centre,  behind  whom, 
and  facing  the  in<?mljcrs,  on  rows  of  benches,  wore  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Rjibhi^,  who  were  present  to  linten  to  the  de- 
bate, and  witness  the  proceedings. '  Tlie  grentSanhrdrini 
was  n  jndii^inl  hmly,  takintf  cn^iiinmH;  of  all  questioiut  r&- 
latin^;  to  tlie  theocrntieal  Ihw  ;  for  example,  mnrriagrs, 
divonss,  the  fbrntt  uf  eontraets,  orthwluxy  of  opinion,  and 
infrsutioRS  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  of  every  kind,  as  well  aa 
of  the  common  law  cmlxxliM]  in  traditiuiiii.  The  Romans 
btok  away  from  this  tribunal  llio  jtowet  of  iuflicting  capital 
piinishmmit.  ItsjuriHdiction  streti'hi-d  over  the  whole  land. 
Wl>  find  Herod,  hi  the  early  parL  of  his  career,  summoned 
before  the  Siuiheilrim  for  executing  a  brigand  in  CialilePi 
without  its  (lermlssioii.  Below  (hiti  principal  Senate,  there 
existed  in  every  conHiderahle  town,  a  k>cnl  court,  compared, 
in  part  at  least,  of  Levitts,  and  at  which  lli«  Scribes  as- 
sisted— the  judges  l)eing  seven  in  niimtter.  Before  this 
minor  tribunal  all  ordinary  LOMsi  were  brought.  Only 
aiA-3  where  the  interpn^tation  of  ibe  law  might  be  doubt- 
ful were  relegated  to  the  Saidiedrim  at  Jcntauleni,  the  court 
of  appcoJa.  The  »ct«ionn  of  th(»e  local  courts  were  held  in 
the  aynagoguee.  Their  sentences  werecarriol  uui,  if  prae- 
ticablc,  on  LIm  eput.     Thirty-nine  stripes  were  laid  upon 

>  The  Hiib  Prieit  |;ciicr«lljr   preoi^utl.    Jowpli.,  AiUtq^  xx.,  U.  1; 
Acta  )v.  23. 
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tho  oflTpndpr,  one  l»eing  KulMrM.'W-iI  fmiii  forly,  in  owItT  thnt 
tbiH  Itii^l  limit  miglit  oot,  thmiigli  an  accident  in  uouutiug, 
bo  exceeded. ' 

The  RaUbIs  wen?  not  perfectly  a^eed  in  their  tenelnng. 
School!!  of  opiniou  arose,  diflcririg  frDni  one  another  mi  a 
variety  or|>oint»,  mostly  pertitininfc  to  the  ritual.  Of  these 
the  most  farnouj*  H-ere  the  parties  of  Hillel  and  or  Scham- 
inai.  the  former  of  whom  wns  chiinietcrinHl  by  a  more  lib- 
era!, and  the  latt«.T  by  a  rigorous  construction  of  the  Judaic 
statutes. 

Of  the  current  Jewish  theology,  tlie  tcoets  that  coi»sti- 
tiite  orthodoxy,  we  have  now  Ut  ttpeak.  The  nmon  of  the 
Old  Tisttumeiit  vius  of  gradual  fonnution.  The  lintt  and 
Bceon<l  di%-isi»iiS}  the  Law  and  thu  Prophvtts  wen:  finit 
t'loM-d,  and  afU-rwunls  Uie  tliird  diviHion,  called  "  tlie 
Psalms,"  was  roade  ap.  From  the  statctucnt  of  Jo9ephaS| 
coupled  with  the  ttsitimorty  of  Origei)  and  Jerome,  there  ta 
scareely  any  room  to  doubt  that  ti>c  authoritative  canon 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  ChriaL  coincideil  with  our 
present  eanon  of  tho  Old  Testament.  The  ai»cryphal 
books,  which  were  conneobwl  with  the  Scptuagint  tmnsla- 
tmi),  citiier  written  in  Creek,  or  whose  Hebrew  nrigjitaU 
were  waitting,  were  not  recojfniM*!  by  tho  Palefitinian 
Jews.  By  the  »ide  of  the  eanonieal  hooks,  whnee  int^pimtion 
and  nurmal  authority  wure  admitted,  the  KabbiH  phic-ed 
tradition  as  n  oollnteni]  ttonroe  of  religious  knciwle()g«. 
The  fundami^iitiil  prineipleii  of  Mosaio  and  [irophetie  Juda- 
ism were  mnint«ine«l.  The  gods  of  the  bcathea  were  ro- 
gurded  from  twu  [>ointa  of  view  ■  now  as  nothinfc,  aa 
vrholly  nrentinns  of  fanry.  .tnd  now  as  having  n  reni  being 
but  an  lufvrior  to  Jt;hovuh,  and  unable  to  withstand  His 
jiower.     The    doctrine    of  angels,  both    good    and    evil. 
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fiirms  a  oonspicmws  foaturc  of  the  later  Jewisli  tlienlogy. ' 
The  good  nngels  were  oouceived  of  ns  u  liOKt,  as  tlividnl 
tolo  nrdrnt  ami  ntiilcA,  tUc  principal  angelic  beiogn  Itaviiij;, 
eaob  of  tliem,  names.     Tlicy  were    the  agents  of  Provi- 
^noe  in  tbe  govLTiiinfMit  of  tbc  worhl ;  hy  tlicm  thi'  law 
'*as  given  od  Mount   Sinai.     The/  were  the  lucssctigera 
of  Gotl ;    they  exercised  a  gtmrdiauehip  over  the  right- 
LMOS.     Yet  they  wer«  not  objects  of  relip^ioits  worship,  or 
iVDoation.     Thoy  fille<i  up  the  voiH,  ns  it  wore,  between 
ehovah  and  the  world,  but  thpy  diverted  lo  themselves 
iKMic  of  the  hornlike  that  belonged  txi    Him.     The  dortrjne 
of  evil  anji^ls,  or  doRioiis,  aiid  their  mischievom  awcncy, 
wns  equally  prominent.     Demoniiu^l  pn^teiviioni^,  anti  ecro- 
nooniesof  exoruism,  wore  pheiiniumia  of  daily  i)(innrn>nce. 
I  Xt  may  be  grantaJ   thnt  the  current  Je'.vish  doctrine  of 
laageb  and  Satanic  beings  was  slimulatt-d   in  it^  devehip- 
mcDt  ljy  tile  infliienca  of  the  Znrniwtrian  ereeil,  with  wliiuU 
tJio  Jeu'scaniv  in  contact  during  the  exile  ;  yet  the  esKen- 
tial  elements  nf  this  dorlrine  are  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
find  tlinir  warrant  within  the  circle  of  their  own  revela- 
tion.    All  dualistic  ideas  which  made  gin,  and   the  con- 
tinuatire  nf  sin,  a  part  of  tlie  uecesxiry  (ifiIlt  of  thtugH,  and 
sbat  out  llie  [wrsonal  agency  of  tlie  creature,  were  ex- 
idaded.     "In  thty>ry.  and  in  the    minds  of  really  pioiw 
'men,  monotheism  reiouiued  inviolate;  <j«d'B  dinxtion  of  all 
tbiogs  was  not  limited  by  the  oiierations  of  the  wicked 
a|HritB;  therefore  they  were  always  suhjttt  to  Him."^ 

The  prohtem  of  pliysiuul  evil,  and  etjitecially  tliat  u.'^pcct 
of  tlic  proldcm  nhicli  dtsils  with  the  fuffcriiigi!  endured  Uy 
Uic  rightcoue,  a^itatvU  the  Jewieh  miud,  but  found  no  com- 
plele  solution.  The  feeling  tliat  a  cougpicuous  suOercr  mu&t 
be  a  6agraul  tntni^^rcfiuor,  that  peculiar  calamities  imply 

'  fV*  OftSrer,  Au  JahrhuaJrrl  dta  Unit,  i.  35a  -12-L 
<Kiien«D,  the  Hfli^wiof  fmiirJ,  Ui.  41. 
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pwtiliar  garlt,  if  not  in  him,  at  least  in  a  parent,  was  pre- 
valent. Yet  tUe  Jews  were  not  uufamiliar  witli  ttie  vk-n 
that  even  the  goo*!  may  be  objocta  of  divine  chaBtisenient, 
WitEi  rifercnce  to  thu  Aiture  Hfo,  the  prevailing  Old  Testa- 
ment representatimi  of  .S/wo/,  or  the  underworld,  the  abode 
of  the  dciul,  in  hardly  tees  sombre  than  the  hcnthtMi  con* 
coptioti  of  Hadi<!t.  The  luiigui4^e  in  Job  uii  tliis  topic  is  as 
gloomy  as  that  of  Horacr.  Siienl  is  an  alKxle  of  JarkiKS^ 
of  feeble  life,  if  there  be  lift  tliere  at  all  As  we  advance 
in  (Jie  Old  Testament',  we  mwt  with  brighter  viewn.  Tliin 
is  tlw  cn!<e  in  some  of  the  Pi-alms.  The  px<vuige  in  Job,  be* 
ginning,  ''  I  know  thai  my  Rwlw-iiier  livcili,"  is  uC  Uio 
doubtful  reference  to  be  placed  In  ibis  catq^ry.  At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  .It-sns,  the  Jews,  with  the  exwption  of 
tlie  Sadduceesi,  universally  Ix-lievcd  in  the  icimorlulily  of 
the  soul.  Tliis  article  of  fnitli  was— if  we  except  tbe  Kese- 
ncs,  and  the  adherent's  of  the  Alcxandriati  Jewish  jiIuIom]' 
phy  of  Philo — indissoltibly  connertwl  in  their  mindn  with 
the  belief  in  tiic  rnstirrcntion  of  the  iKxiy.  JoHcphuK  attri- 
butCM  to  the  Phartsecs  the  l>elief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
nghtconfl  only.  Hnt  in  the  lK>ok  of  Daniel,  whieh  was  a 
part  of  tbe  luithoritatlvc  oii)on>  niid  Donlribiiletl  niunb  to 
ahape  the  prevailing  conecptions  on  tbese  topiea.  the  resiir- 
reetioi)  of  both  the  j<;ood  and  the  evil  Ik  unnmbi^^noiiHly 
declared.'  On  subordinate  points  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  reaurrcotiou,  however,  Uiere  wore  wide  divcntities 
of  opinion. 

There  was  one  gretit  er|>ertalIon  eonimon  to  all  earnest 
Jews,  the  expectation  of  the  Nfi^siah.  The  Old  T»>;|j»n<'nt 
religion  WW  prophetic  in  its  whole  nature.  The  guidm  of 
the  Hebrew  ppople  were  ever  poiiitinj;  to  the  fiitnre. 
There,  aud  not  in  llie  jKUt,  l:iy  the  golden  age.     Thv  Jew 
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might  revert  with  pr'ida  to  the  victorita  of  David,  ami  the 
B[)tt'iKlor  uf  Solomon,  but  these  vanishcYl  glories  only  Kr\'od 
to  remind  him  of  thu  lufcy  dcstiDv  in  tftnn:  for  hia  nation, 
Ami  to  iiis[Mre  bis  iraa^nation  to  picture  the  day  when  the 
ideal  nf  the  kingdom  Aliould  be  rcnlizcc),  and  the  whole 
eartli  be  siibinji^vc  to  the  monarch  upon  Ztuii.  An  ex- 
{Kctation  which  was  hitent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  theo- 
cratic kingdom,  and  wbivU  found  utlcmncc,  in  a  form  mora 
or  less  v:^;ue,  in  the  early  Scriptures,  more  and  more  aa- 
tnimcd  a  ouucretv  cxpn»aioa  ;  and  the  hopes  uf  all  [mtriotic 
and  de^'oat  Jews  centred  upon  a  personaife  who  was  to  aft- 
pcar  upon  the  enrtli,  iind  tike  in  his  hamU  the  sceptre  of 
nnivcrsal  <lominiun.  The  particular  form  which  this  hope 
took,  might  vury  with  the  ehan^riiig  conilition  of  thu  [)oo- 
ple,  and  the  sort  of  calamitii's  that  woiRhwl  upon  ihem. 
Tho  imagt-ry  under  wliieh  tlie  ^[e■«illnic  era  was  (lepiet«l, 
orsliaiiowed  forth,  might  vary  with  the  [Kilntof  view  of 
the  writer,  and  might  he  cast  in  a  mould  enrri^^ponding  to 
the  limitation!!  of  hl.4  position.  During  the  Miuvahean 
age,  when  (he  strugglo  for  lilierty  Ullod  the  nation  with  on- 
thnNia^m,  and  wh«'n  another  fiiinily  than  that  of  David  was 
leading  it  forward  t/»  vii-tory,  it  was  natural  thai  the  M««- 
sianic  hope  should  dlninber.  Tct  it  was  never  extinguished  : 
it  wa»  like  a  firv  uiuk-r  the  oxUm.  The  fir^t  [took  of  Mao 
e^bees  uontains  no  distlnrtty  Mei^^ianic  predirtloti  ;  yet  it 
refers  to  the  trustworthy  prophd-  who  in  to  arise,  and  to 
Mpersede  the  Asnionean  family.  The  old  px|>ectaii<in,  in 
certain  grand  outtinex,  was  .still  a  NMiaiit  of  the  Jvwiitli 
mind.  Whether  the  book  of  Daniel  is  a  product  of  the 
Matxaibcon  em.  or  has  an  earlier  date,  in  immat«:rtal  ns  con- 
cerns the  present  point.  It  is  enough  that  the  preditrtinn 
of  tile  Mec^iunio  king<lnm  which  it  cnntaiiied,  vtua  familiar 
to  the  Jews,  and  one  upon  which  they  rested.  A£^cr  a 
description  of  tlie  four  kingdoms,  ihc  laaL  of  which,  Uiu 
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Rnninn,  "us  Jrori,  tmulccth  iii  pliNNs  nml  siibdiiett)  all 
thiugs,"  the  writer  saj*s,  that  in  Ibe  days  of  thti»-  liingii 
eltnll  the  Gml  itf  liuiv-cii  eel  ap  a  kingtiutn,  wbtcli  ftbull 
iiever  be  deetroyod.' 

In  the  Apocryplifll  boDlcR,  the  Atsttm-pth  J/offur,  atid  ths 
Soot  of  Uu:  Jubitcig,  which  were  written  nbntit  the  liegin- 
Diog  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Mtsainiiiv  pmlk'tionH  are 
prominmit.  In  thu  Sibvllinc  Jjncrko,  the  Hook  of  Kiiocb, 
(uear  tliti  ciid  of  the  second  ccuturjr,  B.  c),  nad  tlic  Pstdler 
of  Solomon  (not  far  from  GO  n.  c),  the  Mcseiah  in  per- 
Moal.  In  th«  Book  of  Enodp,  lie  in  dcsipiutcd  an  the  Son 
of  Man,  by  wlucb  otto  individual  i;^  meant,  wliiiteTcr  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  na  to  the  prlnmry  sense  of  this  phmsc 
in  tho  Book  of  Danit'I.  The  New  Ttatament,  were  there 
no  other  wuroo  of  knowledge  on  tbc  eulycct,  showa  how 
deejdy  and  widely  the  yearning  for  the  Messiah  had  taken 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  p«ople.  Tho  calamities  of  the 
Herodinn  a^,  the  <lftnble  yokfl  nndpr  whieh  the  nation 
ppoaned,  inteuHifit'd  the  lonffinfj  fitr  the  Di-livercr,  which 
assumed  a  form  varying  with  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
thoHe  who  ehcrishod  it. 

There  are  wrtain  featiirca  of  tho  Megsinnie  expertaticm 
cherished  at  that  time  by  the  Jews',  whiHi  may  hero  bo  set 
down.  The  Messiah  \rw*  to  Mlahlisb  hi«  kingilom  in  a 
time  of  general  distPPfH  and  cainniity.  Naluri*  Iw-'rwlf  was 
to  bear  witness,  by  miraculoiif,  terribh?  phonomenn,  such  aa 
the  hiding  of  the  sun  and  monn  in  darkness,  and  the 
brandifhinir  of  ^word-*  in  the  sky,  tn  t!i«  impending  criwfi 
Thr  tvHi  of  Man,  the  title  K'vcn  l<i  tin-  Mrwiali  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  nod  derived  from  tlw  Book  of  Daniel,  was 
to  bo  prwodwl  by  the  roappeamni^e  nf  the  stem  and  w|. 
emn  prophet,  Elijah,  npon  llte  earth.      TImhi  Uie  Meseiab 


>  Daniel  U.  44. 
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Himacir,  tlio  Anointed  One,  cndueil  wUli  spcoiol  gxfia  aitd 
powers  from  Gml,  wonld  arise.  Tlin  liratlifii  powers 
wimld  unltu  la  a  oommoti  oiis«t  upon  lliiii,  but  would  bo 
cruslieil  by  Jlis  power.  Jcrufiiilcm  wuuld  be  renovated 
and  Qjorued  wIlU  beauty;  the  Dia-^pora,  tlie  Jews  who 
were  abroad,  would  ho  broagbt  back;  aud  a  glorious  king- 
dom, having  ite  centre  and  oapttal  in  Palestiue,  butcmbriL- 
cing  under  it  all  mankiiul,  would  bcerocted.  It  was  to  bfl 
a  time  of  joy  and  plenty,  lui  era,  a]nii,  of  holinctu  ami  pence 
Itt  this  form,  according  to  many,  the  kingdom  was  to  oon- 
tiouc  fopover.  But  it  vfa-<  wmsidnre^d  by  many  to  bn  of 
iimitu)!  dumlion,  ai»d  to  be  introductory  to  a  great  change 
— 11  renewal  of  tbe  heavens  and  tlio  eartli,  which  tlie  Mes- 
gJAniu  kingdom  was  to  Uiilier  in.  Tluis  a  dii^tinetion  was 
miulv  between  "  this  world  "  (o  aidtu  oWo-]  and  "  the  world 
to  come."  By  iwme  tbe  great  rcvoluiioit  was  ospccttd  totuko 
place  at  the  very  comnioneemeMt  of  the  M<a*innic  reign; 
others  put  it  later  us  iJie  ultimate  issue.  At  thiti  jtotiit,  the 
general  resurrediou  wiis  l«  (H!i!ur,  tbe  last,  judgment,  and 
the  eternal  award  of  happinoss  or  misery.  Prior  to  the 
geiieml  judgment,  the  abcnb'  nf  the  dc|>nrk-«!  wus  in  Hadeit, 
the  righl(«us  being  in  Pumdi^te,  but  s(?[mmted  from  llie 
wicked,  wbosuffenid  tornieots.  the  prelude  of  the  finni  pen- 
alty to  follow  the  ultituute  verditrt  of  the  Judge. 

As  to  tlic  person  of  the  Moittiab,  the  Jews  after  (He 
Christian  era  ooosidcred  tlutt  be  was  to  be  a  mere  man.' 
In  tbe  times  th:il  immediately  precedetl  the  birtb  of  Jesus, 
it  is  certain  that  pre-cilstiitnx'  was  fretjnently  a.icrilied  to 
the  Christ.  This  is  clear  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  Fourth  Hook  of  Ejira.  He  was  choeen, 
and  bidden  with  tiod,  before  the  world  was  made. '  Ilis 
glon-  l<  from  tvcrJiwting  to  everlasting.  The  pre-ejtistenee 
aud  supernatural  character  of  tbe  Messi^  were  involved 
'  Jtwtiii,  ihoL  «.  Ttypha,  e.  49.  »  EudcU,  48.  S. 
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Ill  die  aoceptcil  interpretation  of  tlie  Book  of  Danlol. 
TKero  is  grouml  to  cuncluili;  tliat,  Id  tbc  ptriwd  roferrc<i  to, 
there  was  a  widely  (Ufroged  conceptioa  of  tlie  Mt»eiuli  as 
already  cjuotiu^,  witbdrawu  Iroiu  eighty  in  the  heavens, 
and  destined  to  appear  visibly  as  man,  endowed  with  su- 
pcrnatiiml  gilU  and  gualitius,  a  Uulcr  of  spotless  rigbt- 
eousiieee.  * 

The  Talraiidio  writings  udmit  the  conception  of  saffec- 
inga  as  lulling  to  tUe  lot  of  the  Meiuinh,  »nd  Hpply  to  bim 
predictiona  of  tbis  character  in  the  Prophets.  But  withiu 
the  eovers  of  tim  Xew  TcKtaraent,  there  ih  no  trace  of  anv 
snch  expectation  niuort^  the  eontcm[)orari(!»  of  JctsUH. '  Xor 
do  the  other  writings  of  tttat  {teriod  affonl  any  proof  that 
eiich  an  idcn  was  cbcrisbed.  *  The  galling  yoke  of  btaitJicn 
lule  to  which  the  Jews  were  eubject,  the  wide-spread  Rpirit 
oflegalisin,  and  their  moral  condition  in  general,  Ic-d  thom 
to  jcaru  for  n  i>oliticnI  Mcsnab.  They  fitstvned  upon  tho 
prophetic  imagery  which  fell  in  with  their  predilection, 
construed  it  as  a  literal  dewTiption,  and  not  as  a  iH>etio 
antiei])ation,  and  they  passed  by  everything  else  of  a  difffer- 
ent  pur[K>rt.  Even  (he  hilntble,  and  tbone  who  aspired 
after  emancipation  from  sin,  ooiild  not  divc»t  their  mind« 
of  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  was,  literally  speaking,  to  sit 
OD  tho  throne  of  David.  John  the  Baptisl,  in  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  hcen  immured  by  Herod  Antipas,  waa 
perplexed  by  the  lact  that  .TesiiiB  took  a  course  so  dissonant 
from  the  univeraal  expectation,  fnpm  which  he  appcare  not 
to  have  iR'cn  wholly  free.  He  sent  hi*  dlsciplw  ^vith  the 
inquiry  :  "Art  thou  be  tliat  isliould  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?"* 


'  Sm  HwM,  OfmiielUe.  v.  68  «m). 

*  John  i.  2!>i«  ii  )»utiblu  vxc«pilon  to  ihii  iMiwrk.  SnWlnw,p.4S^ 

*  Ma«.  xi.  »;  Luke  vii.  19.  2a    8c«  1Kb*,  p.  430. 
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We  roust  not  forget  that  there  was  a  Jadaiam  out  of 
Palcstiue,  wliieh,  if  it  airfPtctl  tlie  (■iirrcnta  of  Genliie 
thought,  might  also  in  tuni  be  tinctiiroil  by  them.  It  was 
nt  Alcxnmlria,  under  the  peculiar  iiifluenoei  that  bottmged 
to  that  groat  meeting^- place  of  the  nations,  that  Jewish 
thought  unilprwent  the  most  serious  nioclificntioQs.  There 
the  Scptiiagint  version  was  framed,  tho  Bible  of  Grcck- 
sp«iking  ClirUtians  as  well  as  Jewi4,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  llrst  age  of  Christianity.  There  the  canon  took  np 
thfwe  books,  only  one  of  whirh,  Ewlesinstieus?,  is  known  to 
ha%'e  been  written  In  Hebrew,  whicli  are  now  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  A[]ocrypha,  nnd  which  the  Pa- 
leatlnian  canon  exclude<l.  To  comraeud  the  Alexnndrinn 
theology  to  the  Jews  of  PaloHtinc,  '*the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
moo*'  was  written;  just  oa  the  Book  just  nniiictj,  Hhe  Son 
of  Sirach,"  nmght  to  rcciimuiend  the  Pulc»tiiiian  doctrine 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria. ' 

Philo,  the  priof^ipal  tnarlKir  of  the  jRwIsh  philosophy 
that  Hprang  up  at  Alexandria,  was  an  old  nma  in  the  year 
40,  when  he  headed  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the  Kinperor 
Cnligula.  Ilin  birth  muat  Imve  occurred,  tht-ivfure,  not  far 
from  20  B.  C.  His  sTfitcm  is  n»  amalgamation  of  Greek 
philosophy  with  the  Old  Testament  theology;  a  comWu»- 
tion  of  Plufai  and  Moses,  the  tenets  of  whom  ho  coHsidered 
to  he,  in  many  points,  identical.*  The  Greek  sages,  he 
held,  were  borrowers  from  the  Hebrew  teaehiag.  This 
agrocmeut  he  eflbctod  by  the  flexible  method  of  allt^rical 
interpretation,  his  theory  hiing  that  an  occult  souse,  open 
to  the  discerning,  underlies  tho  literal  and  hi.<torical  mean- 
ing of  the  Soripturce),  and  ia  to  he  accejited    in  connection 

>  Sm  Btuil<7.  ITut.  of  the  Jfvn*h  (%.  lii.  2d&. 

'  Ffirthf  |iicn«unMiponP1iili>,»«a;liufer,  p- 619, 1'elwwcg, i;«C.9< 
PhiL  i.  Sa'i.  rJnmiT.  Oetth.  d.  Lehrt  ».  (t  Penmi  fSiritli,  i.  22,  Lipdnt. 
AtLrdJcMtuU.  Jktis-mipkU.  I  in  ttebeiikel'i  Bihd-LaiooK. 
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^itli  it.  Ptiilo,  liUo  Pluto,  held  that  matter  in  its  chaotic 
form  is  eternal,  anJ  that  creation  iinprc&stii  u[K}ii  it  the  pre- 
existing idww,  the  patterns  bofiipc  Ihc  divine  mind,  through 
vhich  the  fortolcsa  stufT  of  the  world  in  lurni'd  itilo  a 
cosmos.  God  is  far  abnvc  ull  contact  with  the  world ;  lie  is 
the  JDcffablo  One,  whoso  very  attributes  are  an  anthropo- 
morphic conception.  Between  God  Himat:lf  and  the  world, 
and  intermediate  between  them,  are  the  Powers,  the  in- 
Btraraentfl  of  divine  agency  and  communication  with  tlw 
creation.  AIwvo  them,  and  embracing  them  in  some  way, 
i.4  th(!  Ijo^os,  linit  immanent  in  G^J  uh  the  divine  rensnn, 
and  then  emerging  into  emnnent  exi8t<.'nop  ;  in  wliom  is  tlifi 
plan  of  the  world,  and  tlit^tngL  whom  that  plan  is  actual- 
ized in  the  cosmos.  The  Logos  is  the  mediator  betu'een 
the  nl»5ii1nte  Deity,  and  croatcil  exiBttnices,  bridging  over 
this  othorvrise  inipa@8ahle  gnlf.  lie  in  the  Son  of  God,  tJie 
Arirhangel,  the  Paraclete.*  The  hotly  perisheit  forever,  but 
the  soul  is  immortal.  A  vein  of  duali)>m,  caught  from  (he 
Greek  Reh(x>ls,  ninH  through  the  »\'.-item  of  I'hilo,  and 
tainu  his  etiiical  doctrine.  He  shares  only  in  a  vague  and 
general  way  in  the  Mr»<ianic  ex|)cctntiDii  of  his  countrymen. 
The  heathen,  he  thinks,  will  eveoUially  bt-  strutOc  with 
ahaine  at  having  presumed  to  exercise  government  over 
the  Hebrcwa,  their  superiors  in  wisdom.  The  acme  of  de- 
votional attainment  is  when  the  fouI,  in  a  kind  of  ec:stasjr 
holdfi  communion  with  lite  Sujiromc  fkuncCj  without  the 
mediating  intervention  of  the  logos.  Those  gifted  with 
this  intuition,  and  rising  to  ibis  cxulleil  fvllowtthip,  ore 
"the  children  of  the  father."  Philo  has  no  thought  of 
au  incarnation  of  th«  t<ogea.    The  Measiot  i«  U>  be  a 

■  It  U  ■  co<ntrori>rM  [loiat  whether  the  Logm  of  Philo  b  k  pvnwnil. 
cslian,  or  «i  iKTHiQ.  Tlie  lnU«r  tkw  js  hvUl  b,v  l>uhiic,  (Jftirvt.  8«- 
mUch,  Luck«,  TtilCcr.  uid  oilivm.  Tli«  tcwoiu  hkiuusI  il  are  civen  by 
EHirm-r,  i .  22  u.  1'2,  biiU  by  lApntu,  in  Ihr  Article  rvferrcd  lo  abcTc. 
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uman  personage.  It  :^houl<l  )«  uWrvcd  tbnt  iiotwitli- 
etandidg  tho  Platonic  iuflnencc,  Philu  found  a  point  of  con- 
nection and  a  founilatton  for  his  Hpcoulntinns  rclntivc  to  the 
IwOgos,  in  tlio  boll  I  anl  RtriUing  person ifKtntionit  of  Wbdom 
in  the  bnoks  of  FrovcrbH  and  tJixlasioBtee,  uiul  in  t)io  Son 
of  Sirach — pGnonificstions  vhich  approach  the  charnctor 
of  octaiil  persoimlity.  Tlie  idi^ai)  of  Uie  Pliilontc  M-hool 
were  widely  diflus**!.  Di5ubtl««  lln?_r  were  known  tit 
Ji](lf>n,  l>nt  tliey  vrutitd  Iw  nigunled  with  no  &%'or  hy  the 
austere  guides  of  the  [wopic;  nor  U  it  pot^ible  thnt  they 
could  have  peoetrtiteil  to  XiiKaroth,  or  wiliiin  the  humble 
circlt!  of  disciples  which  Je»u8  gat!ier«d  aUmt  Him. 

From  the  pups  of  Jostepliua  and  from  the  New  Tef»ta- 
mcnt,  oue  muy  derive  a  vivid  picture  of  Palestine  iath<.>dav^ 
of  JeflUft.  Gnlilee,  on  the  north,  where  Hia  cliildhuod  and 
youth  were  passed,  aud  the  scoua  of  a  great  p:iri  of  Hia 
public  labors,  was  a  fertile  and  beuntlful  region.  Espo- 
dally  vras  the  lower  part,  lyitig  westward  of  tlie  lake, 
fjmiL-rl  for  itt  heniily,  and  for  the  rich  vnrirty  of  fruits 
and  flowera  that  grew  upjn  il:t  soil.  Jottephus,  in  his  nu- 
tobiograpby,  states  that  Galilee  contained  two  hnrdred  and 
forty  cities  and  vilbgis;  uiiJ,  in  hia  IIiMtory  of  the  Jewish 
War,  he  saya  tluit  every  villiige  mnfaiiied  at  lca.it  fiflccn 
tilOUDand  ]>eople.'  Makingall  |jroper&ubt.ruciion  from  tills 
exaggerated  estiiaatc,  we  yet  know  tliat  over  thi9  district 
woM  spread  a  dense,  busy  population.  Somewhat  luo  rigid 
than  their  orthodox  brethren  and  the  magnates  of  the 
nation  at.  Judtaij  tlicy  were  spoken  of  by  the  latter  sligbt- 
inply.  Their  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  i»artly  in  con- 
BMiuence  of  the  fact  that  thtj  great  nisid  for  caravans  be- 
tween Damascus  and  Ptolflmius  pa>^tcd  through  their 
Joiid,  cxi>08«d  them  to  censure  and  suapictoo.    But  the 

iVitii.4£j  a.  J.  m.  iii.  2. 
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Galiltaiia  w(?rL'    ank'ut    patriots;    antl    their    imlumitabli* 
valor  is  lawdcJ  by  .losephuii. 

Botweeii  Galiloe  and  Jerusalem,  unless  the  travellt*r  Unk 
a  cirrnitnns  roiitp,  nns  hat«<l  Samaria,  Its  iiilinlntniits, 
(Idiiiix.!  tho  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  rebuililing  of  the 
trmpleami  in  the  national  wnriihip,  after  the  Ilahvlouiuii 
exWa,  did  all  that  tlicy  could  to  fruiitratc  tho  exertionii  of 
the  Judran  colon isb*.  At.  length  they  crecte»l  on  Mount 
Giirizim  a  tciuptc  of  their  own,  and  Mauaa^ch,  a  Jviriah 
pt-i(9t,  took  charge  of  the  siTV'ioca.  Thin  inHamed  still 
more  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  ncighlH>riiij;  peoples. 
'■  Thm;  be  two  manner  of  nationn,"  my^  (he  Son  of 
Sii-ach,  "which  my  heart  abhorrctl) ;  ami  the  third  is  no 
nation  :  they  tliat  ait  up'm  the  miMinCaia  of  Samaria  [Mt. 
&«ir],  and  llivy  that  dwell  among  the  PhitiMiDcs,  and  tliut 
foolish  i»ooplc  that  dwell  in  Sichem."*  At  length  Hyr- 
canus  razed  the  temple  to  the  ground.  The  Saraaritana 
still  held  to  the  law,  and  to  tho  boi>ka  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  looked  for  a  Mc»»iali  who  ahonld  be  on  their  side,  ns  it 
were,  and  confer  honor  on  the  monnt^in  where  they  wor- 
shipped. They  gave  tlicir  sympathy,  first,  ta  tlie  Syrian 
oppressors  of  Judea,  and  then  U>  the  Romans,  whoso  sub- 
ju^tion  of  tlieir  Southern  neighbors  they  beheld  witli 
plea&tire. 

The  strong-hold  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  Jndea  ittwlf. 
There  was  the  seat  of  tbooeratical  authority.  There  was 
the  gaiietnary  lo  which  all  piniiK  Jew^,  from  Rome  to 
Bahyloii,  sc^nt  up  their  glfU,  and  whither  they  streamed  in 
uouiitless  multitudes  lo  the  gre^it  festivals, 

Xo  one  fan  read  JnsephiDi  without  being  profoundly  im- 
prcss-id  with  the  distnwted  eontlilion  of  Rorlety,  the  ror- 
fanon  and  dUtreK<t,  (he  paiuston  and  erimc,  that  darkened 
tJic  whole  land  of  tlie  Jews  in  the  closing  iwriod  of  H;3<oil'8 
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reigD.  The  people  were  held  dowa  by  the  overmastering 
strength  uf  the  Romans,  and  bj  the  grim  fortresses  whiclt 
the  tyrant  had  erected  in  different  places,  to  keep  the  dis- 
contented populace  in  subjection.  Wlien  we  turn  from 
this  troubled  scene  to  the  evangelical  narratives,  it  is  like 
beholdiog  a  star  in  ihe  darkest  nlghL 
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THE  ratST   CVAXGELICA-L   RETORDS:  THE  GOSPBLS  OP  UARE 
AND   MATTHEW. 

It  is  nil  intorftrting  <^(ici^t!on  wln'tlior  tlic  A(K»tlo  Paul 
made  as-e  of  written  mpmoriula  of  llio  life  of  Jesu3,  cither 
to  the  form  of  a  rflt^ortl  of  events,  or  of  di»<.-oiii%ca.  Tliai 
he  would  need  and  dt-sire  rt-eonia  of  this  character,  is  in 
the  highest  degi-ee  prolwible  lie  wrote  I  lie  First  Epistle 
to  tbc  Thei«saluDi:ui5,  A.  D.  53;  and  within  the  next  ten 
years  all  the  rcwt  of  his  writing*,  with  rho  jiossible  cxce|)- 
tion  of  the  Pastoral  Epistkw,  werefumiiDSHl,^  T!ieii«  epw> 
t1e<^  contain  invaluable  tcistiniony  to  events  in  the  history 
of  Je?nis  But  they  also  rite  llis  words.  Tins  is  done 
with  fxi>]it!it  formality  in  1  Cur.  xi.  23-25^  wliere  are 
given  tike  words  of  Christ  at  the  institution  of  (he  Lord's 
Supper;  which,  a^  the  language  of  Paul  implteii,  cnme 
to  him  mediately.  There  is  every  reason  to  8U[i[)08e 
flial  his  authority  was  one  of  the  first  iliseiplcir.^  In  one 
of  the  discourses  of  I*aul,  which  is  rcport«l  hy  Luke,'  a  say- 
ing of  JcsuK  is  cited,  which  tlic  I^vangcti^^t,  lie  it  observed, 

'  Raur  cwicwiwi  Ilie  it^ouinenma  of  lite  iwo  EiiiMlea  to  llie  Corinllii- 
an*,  llie  Itiviaani,  •nd  finbii.in^  HilgniMil  ad'U  to  ilio  Iwt  I.  Tlieva- 
loaian^  rhilip{itan.'<,  ami  riiitcvncm.  Einl.  m  d.  N.  T.,  pj..  230,  3^1, 
333.  On  ilii?  it(.>nii)iieiiaM  of  tlie  utlwr  Pnulinc  Eputlu*.  aw  Emajfttat 
rt«  S«p*rnfitvr<il  On;fm  «/  CVkI  .  |>p.  274,  2i5- 

*See  Neaiiilrr,  Oiri^lherbnffc.  ]).  182.  ijobm /cm,  p.  }0;  iPlant  ami 
7hiin.  o^thtCk,  (RobioiOti'eMl.^,  p.  L07. 
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hod  not  inclmlcd  in  his  Gns|nrl.  Scatterecl  thrmiyli  the 
cpUtlfS  of  Pniil,  tlit-'re  arc-  numerous  eviiloiit  iillusions  to  ut- 
lermiws  of  Jesiw.  All  things  cnnsidei'eil,  the  probability  is 
tlii'iiKiltj'  ill  Oivdr  of  a  ii!*(-  by  Piiul  oi'  a  writing  wliloh  in- 
clutk-d  at  least  iniportaut  portioaa  of  t]ie  tcachiugs  of  the 
Lorrl. 

Whctticr  any  mcmoranela  of  His  taictntigsi,  or  inci(]<mte 
in  Flis  ministry,  w.'re  mniletliiringllis  life-time  by  any  of 
thijcr  wli"  heard  Hite,  is  iloiihtfiil.  TIhtc  is  no  cvidenoe  to 
warruiit  ii»  in  saying  with  contiJcntro  that  nKtonU  of  this 
kind  were  thca  made.  The  oldoat  writl<;ii  Gospels  of 
which  we  are  poseeesoJ  are  uiiquc&tionably  Ihti  first  three. 
The  title  "  Go3(>el "  is  a  synonym  of  the  Good  Tidings  of 
Salvation,  by  ^'htch  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  or  the 
history  of  Jcflu«  during  His  life  on  earth.  Tht>  spw-ifications 
"according to  Matthew,"  "aooDrtliugto  Marie,"  "accoi-ding 
to  Lake,"  rofor  the  seveml  iiamttivca  to  these  aoureea  rc- 
epefltiveiy,  Thie  WdiiKI  not  nowfiSijnlv  imply  thn*  these  pMf- 
6on3  wore  thcni!*(*lvfis  the  authors  of  the  hnukb  ri«pecttvely, 
yet  sudi  in  all  probability  is  wliat  in  the  ease  of  these  titles 
is  moniit. ' 

Thcae  tliree  are  styled  the  Synoptieal  Gospels  in  conse- 
cjueticc  of  their  nfniiiiio.4  to  one  anodior,  nnd  their  comnion 
distinction  from  John.  They  rest  upon  a  common  Iiusih; 
thoy  iiru  branehns  of  one  etoclc.  * 

Tliis  ro«emhlancc  exists  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
matter.  *  The  fir$t  and  third  G(M|>els  lx>gin  with  the  pe- 
riod anterior  to  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist.  Here, 
at  the  point  wh«rH  the  prmphing  of  John  begins,  they  ore 
joined  by  Murk.     Then  follows,  in  all  three,  tbe  Baptism 

'SfcBi^^ck,  £in(.  ini  iV  T.  (Mianold'acd.)  jS*. 
'  De  Weite. /;fni  frv.f  y  71  !  77. 

*8w  tiolUiDniiu.  DU  S</iu/ptuck.  Eianss-  j2  (p.  lO.Mq.)  D*  Wctte, 
EM,  t  79,  ■. 


Euid  Temptation,  the  public  ToaehiDg  of  Jesos  in  Galilee, 
aD<l  the  Jouriie>'  to  .Teriwalein — umltr  which  head  Lukft, 
inti'ixluc&t  a  ouiisiderabic  amount  uf  innttor  iiul  contained.' 
in  the  utlivr  two.  Then  all  ilcijiTibti  ihe  entry  iitio  Jerusa- 
lem, lli«  Last  Supper,  and  the  Botmyal,  Dtmth.am!  Resur- 
reetion  of  the  Lord.  lu  all  of  tbeni  the  hLstory  is  pro- 
Benletl,  uot  iu  a  continuous  flow,  but  in  u  series  of  utimer- 
oui  hrief  uarratix'isi  or  gectiotis,  linked  together.  Of  the 
nuiiicnius  inslnnc^s  of  the  sick  healed  hy  Jentm,  the  three 
Kvangeliitts  select  the  tmme;  und  a  like  agreement  is  found 
with  re^rnrd  to  the  teaidilng;^  of  Jesus,  although  lie  uttered 
BO  much  tluit  is  nx-orded  \iy  neither.  Matthew  and  Tjuke 
record  the  woe  proiioimccil  over  ChoraKiii  and  Bethsuida 
(Matt.  xi.  21-21;  Luke  x.  1^15),  but  neither  re]»ort8 
"the  mighty  works"  to  wliidi  the  Saviour's  woixk  refer.' 
The  Syunptists  connect  togetiicr  m  the  »amc  manner  sepa- 
rate nurrotivea ;  for  example,  the  eclectioas  roUling  to  tlie 
Baptltn],  Teiuj>ta.tion,  and  lti.'turn  to  Galileo;  the  Storm 
ii|x>ii  the  liake,  and  the  Giidarencs;  the  Plucking  of  the 
Eurs  of  Corn,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Withered  H&iid ; 
the  Confcjfflioa  of  Peter,  and  the  PrDpheey  of  the  P:u«ioa; 
the  HcelioK  of  the  Dlind  at  Jericho,  and  the  Knlrauoc  of 
Jeeus  into  J erusidum. 

But  the  prihlema  presented  for  .solution  cannot  be  iin- 
der&toofl  without  taking  into  view  the  extent  of  verbal  agreo-j 
ment  in  the  throe  narratives,  and  without  cou;^dcring  thi 
diHcrenccii  in  councction  with  the  correspondences  that  are 
found  to  exist.  The  ODineidcnoo  is  in  fi'Agmcnts,  inter- 
rupted by  dii^imilar  ideas  and  factd.*  It  i^  the  variations 
both  in  language  and  detail,  occurring  otlen  in  the  tnidst 
of  elosc  e<)rrc^pondenoGi«  in  both  particulars,  that  oocafiioo 
perplcxit}-,  and  reader  the  qucstioas  suggested  by  tlie  phe- 

■  UoJltiDuin,  p.  11. 

'  See  Koriun,  Oenuinencm  rf  faU  Octptk,  U  ^°^  ^-i  t-  cxi- 
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nomcna  Among  the  mwi  curioiLi  snd  difScuIt  ever  ofibred 
for  literary  criticism. 

1.  Sometimes  there  is  an  exact  verbnl  agreemeot  io  all 
three,  "  Prepare  tlie  wav  of  tlie  Lord :  make  His  paths 
strai^Iit,"  is  a  [Mi&SLge  icleiitirally  the  saoie  in  ull,  ulttiuugU 
it  did«r9  ia  form  bulh  Irum  tlie  Hebrew  and  from  tlie 
Septuagint,— tlic  Greek  version  used  by  the  New  Tcsta- 
rnent  writers  (Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  1.  3 ;  Luku  iiL  4).  This 
ia  one  of  many  examples. 

2.  This  verbal  identity  Ufouod  in  cases  where  the  terms 
aod  couEtiriictious  are  peculiar. 


>li'TT.  tvi.  28. 

— "Tltftra  t*  •OHIO 
■Inndinjf  b^re  tluit  nliutl 
Hot  latl*  of  death  [ill 
tlic;  Mv<"  etc. 


Mark  ix.  21. 

— "  Thtrc  bo  tomo  of 

lli^m  chat  HLanil  liere 

wiiidlohall  not  taiilc  of 

d'^ittU  till  liiiy  M.-o,"  «t«. 


LvBE  ix.  37- 
— "ThcN-    lie   mam 
slnnil!  ng    hctv    w  li  ich 
shall  not  inHte  of  dvaib 
till  thejr  aeci"  etc 


I 


Here,  with  fliight  verbal  deviations  in  the  original,  all 
Imve  thesame  i>eoiiliar  ]>hra,se — "shall  not  taate  of  deatli," 
(ou  /a}  yevawtiTai  davdro-j).  In  the  pasjiacre  (Matt,  i,\.  36, 
Mark  ii.  20,  Luke  v.  35),  *' wlien  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  away,"  there  is  the  same  peculiar  terra  {i.ia/t9^) 
in  all.  Not  a  few  iiriii>mul  terms,  or  t'onixation,i  of  tenn.i, 
are  common  to  the  three  Evangelists.' 

S.  Verbal  coincideiires  are  princii>a!Iy  in  the  report  of 
Christ's  words,  or  of  the  word^  of  others,  and  are  com{mra- 
tiyely  unfrcquent  in  the  connecteil  narrntives.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  whieb  lias  an  important  l>caring  on  the  que*- 
tioQ  of  the  origin  and  mulunl  relation  of  the  Synoptiata.  In 
passages  ootnmon  to  all  tlirct^  one-:fi.TtIi  of  the  m;itter  con- 
sists in  verbal  coincidences  ;  niiil  of  tlt«se  one'fiAli  U  in  the 
narrative  portion,  and  four-liftlis  in  the  recitative  parts. 
Of  the  oolacident  matter  common  to  Mutthew  aud  Mark, 


t  For  «tlier  illiuimiana  under  tkiN  htaA,  m«  Uoltsmnnn,  p.  12. 
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five-sixtlis  U  fuuud  iu  the  recitative  passages.  In  the  mat' 
ter  common  tn  Mattlie^v  nnd  Luke  exclusively,  ami  in  that 
common  t<i  MarU  ami  Luke  cicliisively,  tlierc  arc,  with 
two  imi»orlant  ^xceptioiw,  uo  verbal  coincitlent^i  except  ia 
tlie  recitative  portions.  '  As  might  he  oipcctt-d  from  ih. 
statrmpnts,  there  is  a  marked  thfferenee  of  style  between^ 
tl»e  narrative  partu,  and  the  rcporU  of  what  is  said — the 
recitative  parfc* — in  the  Syuoptital  GoMpela. 

4.  The  qnotatiaiia  from  the  Old  Tentament  which  are 
fbtiiid  in  thc&e  Ga>i[iol.s  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
problems  before  us.  One  fact  is  that  the  oitntiong  which 
arc  common  to  all  three  are  frum  the  Septuagint;  in  the 
very  tl'W  instniK'os  where  tliese  quotations  vary  from  the 
Septuagint  form,  the  same  variations  are  found  in  all. 
Another  fiiet  is  that  in  Matthew,  nearly  all  the  quotations^ 
ill  the  "pragmatic"  part  of  the  Gospel  —  the  passagea 
which  bc^'In  with  "  iu  order  that  it  might  bo  fulfitlod" 
{tva  TrX^fHi/O^) ;  paasaget  which  consist  of  the  EvungclUt's 
own  coiuioci)t8  or  rcflL'ctioiis — are  founded  upou  the  Ue- 
hrevr  text,  although  almost  every  one  of  them  shows  also 
the  inHueiicu  of  the  Septiiagint.  They  ara  from  the  Sep- 
tua^fint,  but  are  motlIfie<l  by  reganl  to  the  Hebrew  oHj^ 
iual.  On  the  contrary,  iu  the  remaining  portioiM  of  Mat* 
thew,  the  (Jid  Test;imenl  quotatious  are  drawn  wholly 
from  the  Scpliiaj,nnt.'  In  Mark,  the  pxssage  in  i.  2,  whirb 
emhoillos  a  rcflcetlou  of  the  Evangelist,  is  from  the  He- 
brew. The  po-ssige  in  xv.  28,  which  h  from  the  Soptaa- 
gint,  is  cx|iungc(I  from  the  text  by  Tischendorf:  it  was  in- 
troduceil  into  the  mauui^eriptH  from  Luke.  So  that  in  the 
only  iiiiftance  of  the  kind  in   Mark  (i.  2),  the  same  rule 

*TlMaec>l«uktIaaiuvb/NorUn],Yol.  I.,  NoIgD.  Sec  also  WcMool^ 
Mmi  to  ae  OM^tU,  p.  303. 

'Hdhamann, 


holds  an  in  MatUicw.  All  of  Luke'a  citationfi,  with  a 
eiDgle  exoe|>lion,  are  frum  tlie  iSe|>tuat;iitt.' 

6,  The  hypothesis  of  ft  primitive  writtoo  Gospel  which 
furaished  to  each  of  the  Evaiigcliste  the  matter  which  is 
commoQ  to  all  of  them,  carh  being  siipposetl  to  write  inde- 
pendently of  the  othcn,  in  at  jtrc^ut  rtiganlcd  with  little 
favor.  Acourding  to  this  hypothesis,  n  Gospel  was  early 
written  in  the  Aramaic,  the  ftirreiit  diuleiit  of  l*al«8tine, 
and  soon  tninslHted  into  Greek.  Thi*  Gospel  furnished 
A|iostlos  ami  ])n!n(-herH  with  a  kind  of  manual  fur  tlmir 
own  U80  and  for  tlio  iiwtrurtion  of  their  convertH.  Its 
contents  ivere  amplific4l  by  eat-h  of  the  Evangelists  from 
sources  |K>c:uliar  to  hiruswlf.  In  profMss  of  time,  the  more 
oopioiui  Gospels  Kiiperseded  the  briefer  iiarmtJve,  which 
accord  in;z:1y  disappeared. 

The  hypothesis  of  such  a  Gospel,  which  was  [KiKiiewed 
of  a  quasi  official  recoj^nUion,  hardly  atvords  with  the  pro* 
babte  cin^inistaiios*  under  which  the  first  evangelical  wri- 
ting occurred.  But  if  a  book  of  this  Itiiid  existctl.  the  fact 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
Bi&atieal  wHwra  coufttitutcs  a  dtfliculty.  Luke  (!.  1  eeq.) 
apparently  knew  of  no  such  authoritative  document.' 
Moreover,  no  document  having  the  cliaraclcr  aacribwl  to 
the  Primitive  Gospel,  can  be  framed  out  of  the  common 
maltcr  in  the  three  Gospels  of  the  Canon.  When  wo 
Game  to  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and 
■ftoension  of  C^inst,  the  vnriations  of  the  canonical  Gnuiicla 
from  one  another  arc  motft  marked— arc  so  marked  that 
the  hyi»otlictical  primitive  document  must  have  been,  as 
rt^rda  iJlia  {lart  of  the  biography  of  Jvaus,  of  the  mo3t 
meagre  chariictcr.  Bcaidcs,  it  ia  impossible  to  explain  the 
Miliaeion  of  much  material  by  one  Kvangcli^t,  which,  as  it 

'  noIUmiuin,  p.  %S. 

'  Bee  Bmm,  BtiUg.  Stkri/L  d-  .V.  T.,  p.  79. 
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is  fount]  in  the  other  two,  must  have  entered  laLo  the  on- 
ginul  narrative. 

6.  StJiIcicTinachrr'a  theory,  as  applied  to  Luke,  of  a 
grual  number  of  cletachetl  oarrulivee  brought  togetlier,  is 
equally  uii.'^itis factor^'. 

Of  the  124  sections  iu  the  tlirec  Gospels — short  turra- 
tivcs  cajiublo  of  bfjiag  Dcparaled  from  the  cuiitext — 47  arc 
founU  in  all,  1^  iu  Matthew  and  Mark,  2  in  Matthew  autl 
L\ikii,  6  in  Mark  aixl  Luke,  17  iu  Mutthrw  ulonc,  2  in 
Mark  alone,  28  ia  Luke  alone.  The  text  of  Luke  has  93 
sections,  of  Matthew  78,  of  Mnrk  C7.' 

The  idea  of  Schleiermaohop  was  that  these  sections  were 
the  prtmilive  mcmomnda  ordisci[iI(«,  which  being  collected 
and  ennneeted  toj^elhi'r,  with  addilinnii  from  oral  60urced> 
constitute  the  present  synoptieai  Goapela.  This  theory 
was  hetier  adapted  to  ex|ihiin  tiia  dilU'renccs  than  the  CO- 
ineidences  of  the  Eviingt'li«t«.  How  is  it  thiit,  in  so  many 
in£tuncc8,  sections  which  might  ((tand  apart,  are  uuittxl  by 
two  or  more  of  (he  8ynupii;«t«?  How  shall  we  explaia 
the  j^neral  accordance  that  exi»t«  in  the  disposition  of  tna- 
terinU  ho  incoherent?  Had  we  but  one  K^nrngelt^it  instead 
of  tlirce,  tWn  bj-jKftlvesia  wouUl  prewut  higher  claims  to 
ftccopcntice. 

7.  The  theory  of  a  primitive  oral  Gospel  hi»  been 
adopted,  and  is  Htill  held  by  many,  as  tlic  true  explanatioa 
of  the  correspomlences  and  dlfierenees  in  tlie  Bynoptigts. 
As  drawn  out  in  an  early  essay  of  Gieseler,'  it  pre«np[K»ics 
a  common  fttoi-k  of  oral  luirnitivL*.  from  which  each  of  the 
EvangetiHt^  drew.  This  body  of  narrative,  it  is  ttupixwed, 
formed  itself  by  tlic  ucco^ty  under  which  the  Apo^les 
were  placed  of  instructing  their  converts,  and  the  firat 
pixiichers  of  the  new  luitb,  with  respect  to  the  life  aad 

I  I  rollow,  in  theat  calrulation*.  Rcum,  p.  17G> 
'  Hutortxk-traiiekfr  Vermiek,  etc.  (IttlliJ. 
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Icacliinga  of  the  Lord.     Tbc  tiuion  of  the  Aiwifillesi  at  Ji 
nisaleo),  ami  ihe  uutural  tendency,  which  is  spocmllv  stroiij*^ 
BiDAog  the  ualeltercd,  to  give  a  stcreolyjxMJ  form  to  iiarra-j 
tives  which  are  frc<]ucntly  rehearsed,  caused  the  GoepeL' 
story  to  be  rciwited,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  surao  phrase- 
QJt^y.     In  iMirtictiUr,  the  sayiiigH  «f  Jesii-i  would  lie  re- 
cited in  the  game  wonU;  niid  thU  would  also  b«  tme  of 
the  sayiiij^  of  other  perHinx  whu  appear  in  the  narmtivo. 
As  soou  as  the  iiarnilive,  or  portions  of  it,  cumtneiiccd  to 
be  written  down,  as  in  the  firRt  ccdnys  in  the  compo^itioD 
of  Gospelg  to  which  Lake  refers  (i.  1),  they  wouhl  abo  aid' 
in  lixing  it  in  one  verbal  fomi.     At  the  mme  time,  differ- 
enecs  wouhl  exist  aoeording  to  the  varying  reeolleclioHs  of 
individuals  who  bad  oocaKion  to  relnte  the  hixtory  of  Jcftas, 
and  to  nuikfl  it  known  to  cunverls  in  dirTeri'Tit  pluM^^s,     In 
addition  to  a  common  kIopIc  of  narrative,  perKona  might 
become  separately    pos3esBe<I  of  inforinatiou    peculiar    to 
themselves.     Hence,  when  the  GospRls  of  the  canon  were 
composed,  there  was  a  uiuiu  trmili,  as  it  were,  ramifying 
into  distinct  brandies. 

Thia  liypothfsi*  hai  the  merit  of  taking  into  view  Ijoth 
deiDents,  the  agreement  and  the  diversity  whicli  co-exiKt 
in  the  SynoptitsLl  hifitories.  It  derives  some  support  from 
the  manoer  iq  which  the  iustructions  of  the  Raltbls,  cm> 
braeing  such  a  vast  amount  of  matter,  were  aceiirately  re- 
mrmhtTMl  and  tranKmittcd  by  their  piipits;  and  l>y  tlie 
fiirailiar  iact  that  memory  d'>os  its  work  best  when  it  is 
most  relic*!  oo.  and  when  there  is  lisa  dependence  u[K>n 
written  helpA.  It  involves,  nlso,  one  araumplioii,  of  the 
trutb  of  whieh  there  ia  no  doubt,  that  there  was  an  inter- 
val whcu  tlie  wunld  and  works  of  Jesus  liud  no  other 
rcooTxl  tlian  that  furniiihetl  by  the  memories  of  His  fol- 
lowers. Moreover,  the  theory  of  an  oral  trunstni.HBion  of 
the  primitive  Goupel  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  corroborated  by 
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autheutlc  historical  testimonies.  T.ulce  (i.  1,  2)  refers  to 
tlio  cf)iitoiitjt  of  til'?  cviuigelioal  historj- as  "ilclivcpoil  "  to 
liim  niiil  his  ft'll<iw-(Usei|il«t  hv  (lie  original  wilu«»«ca  hikI 
•'  miniKtera  of  tlie  woitl ;  "  aiiJ  llie  [ucaniii^  of  tlie  term  is 
that  these  farts  were  orally  c^nimiinicatecl.  Papra-t,  tlio 
earliest  of  the  ccclcsiiistical  writers  who  refer  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Gospels,  states  tliat  Mork  made  U|>  his  tiar- 
rative  out  of  what  he  ImJ  heiird  from  tlic  Ii|>s  of  Pi-tt-r. 

KotwitlLstniKling  the  truth  which  ia  inchuled  in  this 
hTpothcsi^,  thori:  aru  tliflit-iiltics  iu  it  wh(--n  regarded  as  a 
complete  suhition.  It  itw^iimes  n  luml  of  com-fri  among 
the  Apoatlea  iu  the  worts  nf  fraininju  ctinsccutive  imrrative, 
of  which  there  is  no  exjilicit  proof,  and  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  strikes  ooc  aa  s'tmewhat  artificial.  Then  it 
appears  from  the  Ac-ts  and  the  KpUtlcs  thut  the  Grst 
prcochCTS  of  Christianity  dwelt  chiefly  upon  certain  porta 
of  the  Saviour's  history,  in  particular  His  cnicifixiut)  and 
Ksurrcclion,  without  recwiintin":  in  detail — at  least  on  tha 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gn«]>el — the  works  and  teachings 
of  JcsHs.  But  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  consider- 
ing this  hypothesis  adetjitato  of  itself,  is  the  nature  ntid  cit- 
tent  of  that  ayrcemeni,  reaching  as  it  does  to  miiiuliw, 
to  peculiar  forms  of  wortis  nml  tnrns  of  «xpre»tion,  whieh 
euheist  among  the  Synoptieal  writers.  S?nti-'nfl»j  of  eom- 
plicntcd  structure  are  found  in  the  same  identical  form  in 
more  than  one  of  tliem.'  Thin  sort  of  agreement  in  narra- 
tives propapited  by  the  living  voice  alone,  in  differeat 
plaotis  and  aHer  a  oonsidorablo  interval  of  time,  h  ditHoalt 
to  account  lor.  This  is  the  principal  objcctioH  to  the  hyjio- 
thesis  in  question,  although  the  extent  of  tlie  diventtty  in 
Bome  cases,  especially  in  the  narratives  of  tlie  last  days  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  ei^cunl!^tnn^cs  connected  with  the  Reaur- 
Kctiou,  is  likewise  a  diiEcuIty  of  no  incoQBidcnible  weigbk 
'  For  on  Uliutntion,  ■««  H«l(aixiBnn,  p.  SL, 
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8.  On  5ocoiint  of  these  rwisang  for  believing  tlie  iivpo- 
thesis  of  an  oral  Gmjiel,  acfjuiritig  a  certain  lixcdccss  by 
fn?qu9nt  rcpetilJoii,  insufficient,  most  sL'lmlant  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  indiitcil  tn  blond  thi.s  hy|M>th<.>fiis  with  the 
Kuppnsitionof  a  eertnin  iitlliiciiccof  one  Kvungeli^^tuptiti  an> 
other,  or  of  an  aet^uaintann!  on  the  part' of  one  with  the 
writtCTi  work  of  another.  Oral  cointnuriiaition  may  have 
been  a  KOuix>>,  ami  a  leading  HOiirce  of  llie  luuturiab  which 
enter  into  the  OoapoU,  at  the  Bamc  time  that  one  of  the 
Kvangelints  may  have  Iwen  n(n?otwl,  boUi  in  his  choice  of 
incidents  to  narnile,  and  in  his  nelection  nf  phra-jpology,  by 
tlie  ciample  ofannthcr.  Tn  otlier  word«,  in  the  case  ufdne 
or  more  of  tlic  Synoptists,  oral  and  written  murces  may  have 
been  combined  to  furnish  the  writer  wil.li  tlie  contents  of 
hia  book;  tlic  written  source,  however,  not  being  a  primi- 
tive aooDymoiis  Gospel,  but  coiisiatiog,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  one  or  another  of  the  three. 

Among  those  wlio  have  held  to  the  intcnlependenre  of 
the  Gospels,  there  have  been  all  piK^IIile  varieties  of  opi* 
;aion  oo  the  tiuestion  of  priority.  TIjc  hypothesis  of 
Gricsbach,  which  placed  Matthew  first  and  Mark  latest, 
witli  Luke  bftwecu  tlicm,  had  fi>r  a  long  time  a  wide 
aooeptance.  3Iark  waa  regarded  as  the  product  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  older  imrrativc^.  Afore  thorough  inves- 
tigation has  revered  tUh  verdict.  What  is  the  ti'uc  posi- 
tion nf  Mark  in  relation  to  the  other  Synoptista? 

(1.)  An  examination  of  the  cfmtciitrf  of  the  first  three 
gw)i«ls  ehow  iluit  the  recmblancca  between  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  between  Lnke  and  Mark,  arc  gri^atcr  than  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Luke,  with  re^pird  lo  the  ruatcrlaU 
common  to  tlie  three.  There  aire  certain  parallel  passages 
where  one  descriptive  phrase  h  found  in  Matthew,  and 
another  in  Luke,  while  both  are  connected  in  Mark. 
Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Hcaliog  of  the  Lejtcr,  Mat- 
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tliew  fta/s  (viii.  3) :  "  Ad<1  itaiaodiut«ly  liis  IcjiriMv  vrus 
cJcanscd."  Luke  (v.  13)  Bays:  "And  immediately  ItU 
lei)rosy  de|)arted  from  Iiim;"  but  Mark  conuecta  tli«  two 
eatpriTisions  (i.  42):  "Immf-HliaUily  th«  leprosy  dc|)nru.>d 
fruiu  liim,  aud  he  vttDi  cluatiscd/'  >  Th«  ibUowiug  is  &a- 
other  iuetaaoc; 


M^rr.  vUi.  1«. 

— "  Wlien  iho  even 
*!«  como,  they  broiighl 
unto  him  mittiy  thai 
were  (MSMMod  with 
cl«T(U.'- 


Majuc  i.  32^ 

— ''And  at  even, 
irh^n  th<>  Hiin  did  grt. 
ttipj"  liioURlit  imto  liira 
ull  lliut  Wi:ie  iliK-useil, 
and  them  tlint  'n'er<- 
IKjeausuHl  with  deviU." 


LvER  iv.40. 
— "  Now  wUfii  th* 
fan    WON   iiMtiiiK.   all 
t)i(>r  ihnt  hnd  any  i 
Willi    divcn    diMcMca*^ 
bmiight    ihMA    amo 
Ilia." 


Tlio  first  inippt««ion  undoubtedly  is  that  Murk  lias  oom- 
hined  the  stateraenLi  of  the  other  two  KvaugcHsW.  But 
this  impression  is  pemovt«l  when  it  is  observed  that  a  coup- 
ling nf  phrasK!  iH  a  peciiliarily  of  Marl;'»  style,  tli«t  in 
Ma.rli  tliorearo  nunc  of  the  liiiguiRtie  pooidiarities  of  eitlier 
of  the  other  twn  Gonpels,  as  would  have  lieen  the  ca<«Q  hod 
he  thtts  burmwMi  from  thorn,  Rtid  lliac  in  the  m»;t  striking 
ini^tance  of  a  seeminf^  eombiuation,  whi(?h  \a  quoted  abov^ 
another  solution  liesat  haud.  Mark  says  {i.  32):  **  And  at 
even,  when  the  sun  did  set."  This  hist  jthmjw  i»  added, 
bet-'aiune,  according  to  Mark  (verses  2l.  20),  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath :  the  sick  were  not  brought  to  Smm  until  the  Siahhath 
was  over.  Matthew,  Itowever,  does  not  refer  to  n  Babbath 
in  connection  with  the»e  miracles,  and  had  no  occasion  to 
|)oint  out  that  the  snn  had  gone  down.  Luke,  who  lik« 
Mark,  speaks  of  tlie  Saibhath  a.i  the  dat«  of  the  oecnrronoes,] 
naturally  makes  pxpr«*s  referents  to  the  setlin;^  of  the  snn. 
Nothing  can  be  inferred,  therefore,  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
depeodenre  of  Mark  from  this  oomparison. 

'  ForrtiUolh«rMainplw,wDeWcU«,|80i  BL«k  (Ed.SiwiiioMi 
p.2»0. 
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(2.)  Other  cvitlciioM  of  Mark's  imIe])eDdcace  are  of 
great  weight.  Ht:  begins  witii  titc  public  ministry  ofJceus, 
the  sulject,  aocordin^to  lM«r,  of  the  Attoalles'  t&ittiiiiony. ' 
M'bj,  if  he  hiu]  the  uthur  Go,^|)cl;j  bofurc  him,  sIiquIiI  he 
otuit  Uk  prclirainarr  bistory,  and  why  sLouLd  he  omit  «o 
much — the  Lord's  (li3cour?w,  for  example — which  tliey 
coutaiii?  Why  should  he  nrite  a  (JrMpel  wbicb  coiiUiiiis 
BO  liutc  not  already  ou  rct'ord  in  thu  otber  two?  The 
character  of  tlte  mutter  in  Murk'H  Gotjwl  speaks  for  ita 
early  dato  and  indopendence. 

That  Mark  did  not  aipy  from  Matthpw  is  fihown  by 
cerUtii)  divei^us-eB  wliieU  woidd  bo  unacy-Diin table  on  the 
op{>nHte  supposition.  Matthew  (viii.  S8-34}  imrralns  the 
healiuj;  of  two  demoniaia  lojji'thcr  at  Gadara  ;  Mark  (mid 
Luke  eIiw)  iipeoks  of  but  one  (Mark  V.  1-21,  Lulio  viii.  26- 
40).  Matthew  (xx.  29-34)  Hkewitie  has  Iwu  blind  men 
who  were  healed  to;^cther  fit  Jerivlio;  Mark  (and,  with 
him,  Luke)  6i)eaki«  ofhtit  one-  (Murk  x.  46-52,  Luke  xviii. 
3&-43.  xix.  1).  If  Mark  harl  hixii  the  copyist  of  Matthew, 
we  could  not  easily  ae»jitrit  for  this  needletia  and  unex- 
pected deviation  from  his  nnlliority. 

(3.)  The  narratives  in  Mark  do  not  exhibit  him  a»  an 
abbreviator  :  he  i^  often  more  full  than  Mattliew  or  Luke  ; 
and  this,  not  sa  if  he  «fere  merely  expanding  matter  fnr- 
uishixl  from  tliem,  but  an  oni;  indqitndtnt  in  the  sonrces  of 
his  inlbrraadon.  The  healing  of  tlie  Paralytic  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Matthew  and  Mark : — 


Matt.  ix.  2-*. 
3  And,  behold,  tlwy  hroiighi  unio 
him  n  man  nick  gf  the  poAty,  lyint; 
on  a  li«d; 


Mare  ii.  S-12. 

3  And  t]i«v  came  unto  dim, 
bniigJiiK  ana  ajck  of  tliu  pnlxv, 
which  tnui  borne  of  four. 

■I  And  when  tlicvcouM  nol  coiDo 
tii^li  uiili>  linii  fiir  the  iititb.  tliej 
ticKUvcred  tho  roof  wLoni  ho  WM; 
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aud  Joni*  acoitig 
ihvir  faltb  aairl  unto  the  uek  ot 
llic  paUy:  Son.  bo  at  good  chwr^ 
ttiy  !iiii>i  be  finglvca  ihw. 
3  Aud,  belioM.  i-«rtain  or  the 
(critK*  uiJ  within  tKf^imclvcd. 
Tliis  ituM  blaaphcmotli- 


4  Aud  J«"ii"  Vtiftwing  their 
thought*  RiiJ.  WIteruroK  think  jr« 
ctU  In  ^our  henrUT 

5  For  whcllier  it  nuicr,  t»  •ay, 
TTtjf  (in*  be  for^ircn  Ihifie;  or  to 
nay,  Ariw),  »nd  walk? 

fl  But  rtial  yt  may  know  thut  the 
Son  or  man  haili  luwvr  on  ruttli  to 
forfi;lv«uni«  ^iJii^d  utilti  bc>  lo  ihe 
alcit  or  the  pubjr),  Arino,  Ukc  up 
thy  In-0,  nnd  go  iinta  ihini;  hua<^. 

7  An<l  lioBTtMe.  and  departed  (o 
bin  Uiiitw. 

S  Bui  when  lh«  multjiixtw  uiv 
il.  ibiy  marFellwl,  mid  gloTJIiwi 
GotI,  wliJcb  bad  given  iuch  powtr 
muomm. 


nnii  Bthni  Uiey  had  bratc<«  it  op, 
liii^y  Jcl  down  ihu  bed  wiien-m  Iha 
ni>:k  of  thi^  pul^'y  luy. 

5  W!u*n  Jcsii*  wiw  tbi'ir  (iiilh,  h» 
unid  unlo  tbu  nii'k  vf  tli« 
Muu.  tliy  bIub  be  forgivcD  lh«c. 

S  Btit  then  won  cortun  of  tli4 
BcribvaMlCing  tb<.-r»,pjid  nM»ODtac^ 
in  their  lieartu, 

I  Why  dotli  thLi  man  ihti*  *ptak 
hlviihciuy  ?  who  can  fargtni  eii 
btit  (idd  (itily  't 

8  AnJ   iinini>Niin(/-ly,  when  Je*iM 
IH-rcuiTeJ  in  liiBHiiirii  thai  they  i 
ittiuoni.'d    witliin    thuiutilvi'*,    ht^ 
wiid  unio  theiu,  Why  rOMon  y» 
these  ihinipi  in  your  h<<iLrt«? 

tt  WliulliCT  \i  it  iiiNiL't  to  U]r  la 
tim  Hkk  uf  iIk-  paUy,  Tliy  eua 
bi>  forgivRn  tli(,ir;  or  to  uy,  AriM^ 
and  tnkr  up  ihf  1>«<I,  nnd  walkT 

JO  Bill  ihnC  yc  mny  know 
the  Sun  ti(  miiii  hnlh  pjner  on 
mrlh  Iti  forgivv  situ  (li-.-atutii  lo 
the  tick  of  ih«  pal«y), 

U  1  my  BIl^3  ihw  Ariiw,  and 
tMkc  tip  tUr  U.'<1,  and  go  thy  Yray 
into  lhin<3  limitii'. 

12  An-l  iinm-fdintcly  he  atom, 
look  up  ihc  lii'd,  ]Lnd  max  IVirih 
li^fon?  thiim  all;  iuwiinuult  llint 
they  itlurifivd  Uwl,  asyiug,  Wfl 
never  «w  it  on  thi*  fiuhloa. 


The  healing  of  the  Demoniac  is  thus  related  by  tlie  three 
Erangclists: — 

Mask  ix.  14-29. 


Matt.  xrii.  14-21. 

H  And  wlit-n  Ihey 
wmt  come  lo  ibe  mul- 
titoii^ 


H  And  when  h* 
camv  lo  bii  diflciplcv, 
be  MW  a  gtPAt  raulti- 


LvxK  i>-  S7-43. 
37   Ami  It  c«m*  la 
pkiw,  Ihal  on  llxi  nril 
day,  when   tl»ey  wei* 


tuda  about  Itieuii  andicoaMi  down  from   lli« 
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Hitn  csmo  lo  liitii  n 
^artain  mna.  kmvling 
down  lo  hliu,  atul  taj' 

log. 

16  Lofd,  liave  mvrcv 
on  my  mta;  tot  he  in 
I  hlMlic.UM]  Mire  rvxed : 
foroArtiniix  lio  tilJi-ili 
tola  Ibc  lire,  nnd  olt 
inio  the  waier. 

16  And  I  brought 
bim  lo  tbjr  (ILidpIca, 
■ntl  ihey  coiUd  noi 
0)1 1«  him. 

17  Then  Jortm  an- 
■werwl    BDil   Raid,   O 

^AuUUOM  and  pcrrcnc 
ennafion,  how  Iod^ 
bIisII  r  be  with  you? 
htnr  long  nlul!  T  miflcr 
jon?  bring  him  iiitiivr 
tow. 


Ihe  Hcribw  quwdotiing 
«ii(li  llieru. 

lo  Anil  Btmigbtwa^ 
n\\  thv  people  wliun 
liiey  belielil  him,  were 
grvatly  bmnn^J,  nni] 
ruuiiifli;  la  Aiu)  snluled 
liim. 

](  Anil  he  takvA  dm 
■cribco,  Wtial  i]ucKliDii 
yc  with,  tboni  ? 

1"  Ami  one  of  iIil- 
imiliiliiiie  tnuu-en-d, 
ami  «ald,  Mn-ilcr,  I 
linv€  tiruiigUi  imWihw 
my  «or,  wtiidi  haih  n 
dumb  (ipirit : 

18  And  vheKMRver 
ht^  tiikvili  him,  Imti^ur- 
etb  hiiu  ;  and  ho  ronm- 
cth,  tad  irnwhcth  willi 
bin  l«eih.  ftnd  pinHli 
■my:  and  I  apaLo  (v 
thy  fiiHoipIn  that  ihiiy 
«houlcl  eoxl  liim  oul ; 
and  ilicy  i-uuld  not. 

19  Ho annwoKlh  liim  | 
•ad  Miih,  O  fuillilcM 
Kvnpmilun,  how  long 
olliill  I  W  widi  you? 
how  Ion;;  t-hnll  T  Hiiffcr 
yoH  7  bring  bim  uiito 
lue. 

20  And  ihcy  brought 
him  UQlo  hira:  uid 
when  he  mw  him, 
■tmtghl  miy  iha  npiril 
Un  hiRi;  and  li«  M\ 
on  lb*  RToiinil,  «nd 
wnlh-ivcd  fijaiiiinc 

21  And  he  ukcd  hi» 
lallior,  Huw  ton;  u  ll 


hill,  mudi  people  met 
liioi. 


38   And,   l>c]i<iM    a 
riiin  of  ih*  L'onipuny 
criwJ  out,  tkay'mg,  Mm- 
iw  I  hcdocch  (htH-,  look 
upon  my  crin  j  (or  he  In 
my  only  child. 
30  ^  And.  li^a  ni»irit 
laketh    him,   nnil     h« 
ftiiddpnij   criclh     mil; 
and  Ii  lenn-th  him  [hut 
liu  runmc-lli  again,  mid 
hriiining    him,   hardly 
dqMrkih  from  him. 
•10  And    I    bcMxigbt 
ihy    dliiciplca  tu    nut 
him    o«t;    und    they 
Ciiilld  not, 
4\  AndJeMiHanxwcT^ 
ing   uiid,  ()    faiilikiw 
mid    pcrroroc  gaina- 
litm,  how  lung  uliall  I 
he  with  >-Dii.und  ciilTer 
yuu?    firing    iliy  wn 
bit  her. 

12  And  a»  hi;  wa«  yc4 
a  vumintc,  tliu  divil 
Iliri'W  him  (iuwu  aud 
tare  Mm. 
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agnrinc^  tlii'(-.-iTn<?iin- 

a 

to  litin  7   Aiiil  he  "aid, 

(Kn  chilli. 

^^1 

23  And   ofl-cime*  ii 

^^M 

hftlh  out  him  into  Iho 

^^H 

Qn-.aiid  inlutlicwatrn, 

^^1 

In  dcKimy  him:  biiL  if 

^^1 

thou  cunut  do  nnylhing                                      ^^^| 

haTectini|>awiii>iioii  u.i,|                                     ^^^| 

iiml  Iii?1p  iiH. 

^^H 

2:1  JrHllK    uiil     liutO 

^^1 

him,  If  tlioti  tnnat  tm- 

^^1 

lierc,    all    llinign    iirf 

^^1 

|MMtiUc    Uj    hini    ihnt 

^^1 

t>«li«vvlh. 

^^H 

24  And    nrai^fhltray 

^^1 

the  fulhtr  of  the  child 

^^^1 

cried  oul,  iknd  miiiI  with 

^^H 

leant,  Lt>rJ,  I  lii-lk'vp; 

hvlp  ihau  mine  unite- 

lIoT. 

35  ^Vhen  JtfXi*  mw       And  Joiiit  tTl>uIc«t 

that  the   pf)(il«   <.viutl    the  inu'lrinn  iipini,  aii<I 

^            Jfl  AikI  Jcmw  tebult- 

ninning    tigi-thrrr,    hplhcaW  ihr  rhilil,  and 

^^H           cd  (he  devil ;  nnti   lit.- 

rebuked  th«  foui  ipirll, '  ddivcred  him  a^in  lo 

^^H           dcjnrtod  out  of  liiin: 

tuv'iug  iiDlo  him,  T'Wi 

liLt  £illier.                         M 

^^H           AmlUicdiUd  waocunxl 

diimh  atiil  d««f  ^lirit, 

^^M 

^^H           from  that  nrj  hour. 

I  diBTye  llii'c  come  out 

^^H 

^^H           19  Thfa    ame    the 

of  him,  and  enCer  09 

^^H 

^^H          (tiflciplMtoJraiHapHrt, 

mora  in  to  him. 

^^M 

^^^            mad  Mill,  Whj"  «intd 

2(1  Anil  thf  rpirit  mrti, 

^^B 

L not  we  «urt  Iiiiq  out? 

nnd  rv»(  liiin  wirv,  and 

^^H 

^^^L            SD    And    Jaan    miil 

ciijiic  ont  lif  liiin;  and 

^^H 

^^^T          link)  llivui,  Ik-cauHu  o( 

hv   vfoa  m  one  dL-ail; 

^^H 

W                  jour  unbelief;  Fnr^tr- 

inMniutrli    thut    man;' 

^^H 

^^_             i)^  I  ny  umojou.  if 

nid,  lie  )■  dead. 

^^1 

^^B           ye  hav«  faith  ua  grmin 

37    But    Jmiir    IoaIc 

^^H 

^^H          of   Diiutanl    i«mI,   j  e 

him  W  (lio  hand.  And 

^^1 

^^H          adiall    Mj-    imio    t>ii<i    lift'^l  biiatiii,  nnd  hv\ 

^^H 

^^^            mountain,     Rcnmr  e 

■row. 

^^H 

L                  bmce  to  yondcT  pUoc; 

2ft  .\nd  ntiTB  )ktw 

^^H 

^^^L          and   il  ubiill  romAw: 

ctMM!  iulo  the  huuii^ 

1 
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Hid  DotluDff  hIuII  Ik 
inpasible  unio  j-ou. 


21  TTawbeit  th!* 
kind  i^th  not  chic  bul 


Ilia  illK-i pin  nolcn]  ttini 
priTalclr,  Wtv  oonM 
not  wc  ami  liim  nntT 
39  Ami  hv  mill  iinto 
Ihoni,  Tliia  kind  otn 
como  forth  by  notliing, 
but  bji'  prvjrer  and  hmt- 
lag. 


The  three  Evangelists  wriCo  thus  of  Herod  aud  John 
the  Baptist : — 


Matt.  xiv.  1-2,  0-12. 

1  At  ita»t  (iiu4  rUrud 
Ao  tetmrch  lirard  of 
tke  &me  of  Je«u«, 

3  And  Nid  iinio  lii* 
(errant*,  Tbtn  ii>  Juliu 
Ibir  B>|>tii<I:  lioinriiii-n 
fnim  the  dimd;  nnd 
llMfefore  roightr  wnrkt 
ia  abcw  Curlh  Uiem> 
•dvca  ia  liiin. 


S  But  wlien  Ilerod'* 
birtliiluv  w**  ki-pl,  Ibe 
drafter  (if  HcrtNlIaj 
dmMd  berore  them. 
Kod  plmafrd  ni-nv). 

7  Wliertu(ioii  Ik"  pro- 
raind  irilh  *a  oalb  tu 
IP  ve  her  wlurtsoe  v«r  «li« 
would  iu>k. 
18 


Mark  ri.  14-16,21-20. 

14  And  luDK  Herod 
lidtrd  q^  Aim;  (for  his 
n&in«  was  aprcftd 
nlirMid;)  nnd  be  mid, 
Tlim  John  the  Daptut 
wiw  rinen  Truin  (h«  dond , 
and  tbcrefura  mighty 
w»rk«  do  iih«w  fnrth 
tboiUHilvei  io  him. 

1-^  Oihcra  »«id,  Thnt 
it  in  KliiDt.  And  olhun 
■aid,  Thul  it  in  n  pny 
phpt,  or  aj  one  of  the 
pn>[>lu'lii. 

]Q  Ijut  when  n«rod 
heard  lAcrvn/,  lie  wiid, 
It  i«  John,  wiiam  I  bt- 
headed:  be  b  riiien  fruia 
lli«d«ul. 

21  And  w)u>n  a  cn- 
r«ni«nt  day  wna  coitu?, 
llint  Ilf^rodon  hifl  birth- 
il.tr  mndr  n  mip|K-r  In 
liiti  lord",  high  eaptjiin*, 
nnd  cJiiuf  cMalet  of  Oa- 

llllW! 

22  And  vbvn  the 
ilui^LcT  of    the  Mid 


LiTKE  ix.  7-9. 

7  Now  Uvrod  tb«  te- 
Irarcb  hard  of  all  ihtkt 
wn>  done  b;  htm :  utd 
hi;  ira»  p4;rp]ici«d,  be- 
cnniie  lliiit  it  was)  icaid 
of  Aomc,  that  John  was 
riwMi  from  ihi;  drad ; 

S  And  of  mme,  that 
1^1  iiu  bnil  appeared ; 
nnil  of  oilii-Rs  (bill  uti« 
n!  tho  i>L(t  pm|diJ)lii  wu 
riven  oK"in' 

•J  \aii  Utrod  aaid, 
John  hnvc  1  lur  hind  I'd ; 
but  who  it<  thus  of  whom 
I  benrmicli  lliing»?  And 
he  d««trtd  to  *cc  liim. 
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^^1            &  Anil  ohi-,  lu-init  Ih>    rTtro'liu  t-arno  ia,  and 

^^H 

^^H          fen)  liuirui^lMl   uT  her 

dtinciil,    nnil     plnnM'd 

^^^^1 

^^B          Biollier,  Nkul,  Q!vo  lue 

Ilcrod  and  thcin  tliat 

^^^^H 

^^^^^   iittrii    Julin    BuptJat  s 

rat  wltli  lilm,  till!  kintj 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^JimJ  in  n.  charg(^^. 

H9ii>l    unto  l1i«   iIitiiiHol, 

^^^^H 

^^^^^F    9  And  itic  kiii[{  wuh 

AeJt  uf  iim  ivhutwvvcr 

.^^^^1 

^^^T         Borry:  neT<>rtiiclr«  for 

thou   wilt,  &nd  1  will 

^^^^H 

^^M           lli«    oath'*    WlIec,    and 

|}iTO  »(  lllCU. 

^^^^1 

^^1         lliem  wUich   mi  irith 

23  And  hftHWAmnnto 

^^^^1 

^^1          liim  M  muat,  liu  luim- 

her,  WbatHoeyw  tlion 

^^^^1 

^^H          ninii<Ivd  i'(  tu  W  giwti 

idiiill  iwk  (if  me,  I  will 

^^^^^ 

^m 

pve  tf  tli«c,  imto  the 

^^^^^M 

^^M            10  And  be  wnl  nnd 

linlfof  mv  kiagilum. 

^^^^^H 

^^H          Wlicodvd  John  ia  lb« 

2-1  AiidiJ»!n>tuiirurtli. 

^^^^1 

^^H         pruton. 

]iiid  KiiJ  tiulu   lii'r  uiu- 

^^^^^H 

^^m            11   And  hU  hcnd  wuK 

iIk't,  Wlmtnlinll  Twk? 

^^^^H 

^^H          WuiikIiI   in  u  c'lmr^i-Ti 

And  *l)G«iud,  Tlv6  head 

^^^^H 

^^H          and  givini  to  tlm  dnni' 

of  John  llio  IkijilisL 

^^^^M 

^^H            mI:  nnd  oiic  brouglit  i( 

2<>  And  »)ic  earns  in 

^^^^^ 

^^M            in  Iter  :iiatUct, 

■tmiftlitwHv  with  hMtc 

^^^^H 

^^H             13  And  liiH  dU^tploa 
^^H          aunc.  Olid  tixik  <ip  |}i» 
^^H          txidy,  andbudivlllffind 
^^^L^^   wont  ±ad  tnld  Jtsiui. 

unto    the    king,    and 
lukcd,  KiyinK,    1   will 
Ilial  iLuu  ^ive  mc  by 
knd  bj-in.  ft  ciinrgcr  tli« 
itead  ot  Juhu  the  Bap- 

26  And  tho  kin^  wu 
exceed  tag    loriy ;     yri 
for  hi4  oath's  aahi'.  nnd 
tor  their  *nkcD  which 
•nt  with  lihn,  hevoald 
not  iv^'ect  h<r> 

27  And  immpdiately 
lliQ  klnt;»cfltnn  cxcca- 
tioner.  and  i-otnituuidecl 
hU  h<nd  lo  l«  ljroii);ht-. 
nud  ho  woDt  and  lic- 
hoadeil  biin  in  tko  iiti- 
■on, 

S8  And  brought  hi* 
hcati  In  m  duni«r,  umI 

t  ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

gno  It  ta  ibe  daauel; '                       ^^^^H 
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and  tito  itaitMcl  gBv«  it 
l«  iirr  niotlirr. 
20  And  wliijii  LU  diH- 
ciploi  hcani  u/  a,  t'ley 
ramu  lod  tank  up  hia 
C017WC,  and  laid  it  ia  ft 
tomb. 


(4)  Tlie  lively  style  of  Mark,  with  tlifi  grnphio  touchca 
wliidi  nrc  mingtcd  in  h\s  narrative,  aro  a^  fur  as  pouijibtQ 
iironi  Wing  oliaracteristi«  of  a  t-opyisL 

Tlicy  nrc  ix«t  explained  by  >?ii]i|)(teitig  an  accMs  to  orig- 
nal  soiints  on  llie  part  of  tliu  writer.  So  fresh  a  oon- 
cvptioii  of  the  facts  narrated  bfloiigs  not  lo  one  who  18 
tmiLscribing  wfiat  has  Ijwu  recorded  by  other  authors. 
Especially  is  it  irti|K)rtant  to  remark  tliat  many  of  the  cir- 
nimstatires  which  ar«  periiliar  to  his  narrative,  bear  oa 
them  the  plain  sianip  uf  hi^iloneal  verity. 

The  iiKlcpcndencc  of  ifark  as  related  to  the  other  Gos- 
pels, is  one  oF  the  mui^t  ns8tirc<I  and  most  vahiahle  results 
of  recent  criticism.  The  qiiestlon  arlws  now  whcthtT  tho 
Bec»iid  GoHpcl  had  a  direct  uilluence  u[H>n  the  mmposittoa 
of  the  first  and  third  ? 

ITiia  question  is  answcrw!  affirmatively  by  many  scholars. 
It  18  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  otijer  Syn- 
optiste,  nod  iti  thus  way,  partly,  their  mutual  agreement  ia 
aooonnfod  for. 

But  certain  ablu  eriticH  who  do  not  hold  to  an  actual  use 
of  Mark  by  the  other  two  Kvanji^Iisls,  ami  who  malic  oral 
tradition  the  otto  )>nino  tsocirce  of  all  tlireo  workK,  never- 
theless hold  tiiat  Murk  reprufcntit  this  tnutitiun  in  its 
first  form.  Thus  Professor  Wcstcott  holds  that  tho 
"many"  earlier  otlempts  at  rccordinf^  the  evangelical 
history,  to  which  Luke  (i.  1]  adverts,  aided  in  givtug 
fixedness  to  the  form  of  the  oral  Iradltiou ;  and  that  tlic 
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ilos|M?l  of  Mark  contribiilej  to  the  sama  fmiiU,  Iielp- 
iug,  also,  to  establish  that  geiipml  outline  of  tlio  Saviour's 
ministry,  or  dUtributiuu  of  the  matter,  whioli  we  Rail  [ire> 
served  in  all  threo.  But  he  dors  not,  it  would  seem,  dt-eni 
it  necessary  to  suppose  tliat  tliti  seeoiid  Gusiiel  was  actually 
U8«d  by  the  other  SjTioptisIs  in  composing  their  books/  or 
even  that  it  was  iit'cpssarily  first  written. 

Of  the  origin  of  tiic  Second  Gospel  the  ancient  ccclftuas- 
tical  writers  give  an  iu.i'Oiint  which  lliKrc  is  no  good  reason 
to  distrust.  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hicrspolis,  ia  cullwl  by 
Eii»ebius  "a  companion"  of  Polycarp,  a  pupil  of  the  Apas- 
tie  John.  Pulyturji  wud  horn  a.  d.  69,  and  di«],  as  it  m 
noiT  ascertained,  A.  D.  155.  Papios  hiid  hiinaelf  knowu 
eonie  of  the  iniiiieiliatL*  dW-iplfs  of  Jesus.  la  a  fm^mcnt 
quoted  by  Kuscbius  from  his  "  Kspoeitlon  of  the  Oracles 
of  the  Lord,"  he  eays  of  one  of  the  dlaclples,  the  Prtabyter^ 
or  KIder,  John : — 

'■  And  ihoEltW  Willi  lliw:  'Mark.  linrmK  Uimmo  llic  inlcrpr*ler  of 
P«lcr,  wrolc  down  scL-uraloly  wliulvver  he  remcnilM.-r«d,  not,  bi-wwrr, 
reconiing  ID  order  {if  -A^")  what  »m  cither  Mid  or  dono  by  C'liriMl. 
For  neitluir  ilid  lie  ta-ur  (liv  Ixin!.  nor  did  b«  r<illow  Ilitn:  biit  aO«i^ 
wuKliV  *^  t  Mtiil.  ho  [nltcndcrlj  I'oh-r,  who  iiiiapti.'d  h'n  iuaimctiviM  lo 
tha  need*  [of  l>i"  h'carvrsl,  but  aotnn  d^vigniuj;  to  (tirul'^ii  *  cnnnccteil 
Bpoounl  (ofivifdj)  of  iha  I^ml'ii  (jratliH  (tvpiaiCiv  ioyfut/  or  Myuiri'  to 
thnl  Marie  iiiii<I<.'  ni>  uii<tjk<;  wliLlv  (Iiik  wrilior;  dowti  bdiik:  tiling  ea  hfl 
remenabered  tlicm.  For  cf  one  thing  he  look  cure — to  uiuii  nothing 
irhich  ho  hwirt!,  und  not  to  «ol  tlowci  any  fiilA«  lAntcniipnt  therein.'" 
''ftiii^i,''  n<l(U  pnnr-hitiN,  "in  tlie  relolion  in  Pnjiiiui  coii(«rnii>x  Mark- 
But  conocmtng  Matthew,  thiit  is  said:  'So  tlifro.  Ma.tlhew  vrotc  th« 
«ntctui  [r>i  '/iyia]  in  tlio  Ilcbrtrw  Inngita^.  nnil  cvc^r/  ona^  tnt(-rpre(«<l 
ihcm  M  lio  WW  »Me.* "  • 

Tremens  tellH  i»  that  after  tlie  death  of  Ppt<>r  and  Paid  nt 
Ilome,  Mark,  tl»e  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Pclcr,  "gave 
to  tt3  in  writing  what  hnd  bern  nt(e.rcd  by  Peter  in  his 
preaching."'    The  Gowpt'l  is  xist-ribcd  to  Mark  by  flr-ment 

>  Introd.  to  tlw  GoFpds,  pp.  313, 21-1.  >  EuMb.,  if-  £,  iJi.  39. 

•  Adv,  Uar.,  111.  1.  L 
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;an<1ria,  Origen,  Eusebioa,  Jerome,  and  otlicre. 
Tho  atalcment  of  I'apJas,  the  earliest  testimony  on  tbo 
sul^wrt,  has  bc«n  a  fruitful  subject  oC  scrutiny  and  debate. 
Tbv  ira|x»rtant  question  is  wliethor  he  refers  to  the  canonical 
Goepcl  in  its  existing  form,  or  to  a  primitive  Mnrk,  of 
whiHi  our  Gospel  is  a  later  recension-  No  mention  of 
Mcb  a  primitive  Mark  U  made  by  luiy  ancient  writflt ;  if 
Mich  a  work  existed,  it  perisbod  without  making  a  sign. 
Considering  the  time  when  Pnpins  wrote,  it  seems  c|iiite 
impr<»l>ab!e  thai  a  Gosiwl  of  Murk  couhl  have  beeu  in  the 
haiids  of  Papiiis,  and,  as  we  miwt  infer,  in  general  circula- 
tion at  that  time,  of  which  these  writers  liad  never  lieaitl. 
Fapias  implied  that  the  Gospel  written  by  Mark  was 
inoomplrte.  Tlie  comparative  brevity  of  the  second  Gospel, 
and  it«  omission  of  so  much  matter  which  the  other  Gos- 
pels contain,  justifies  this  comment.  That  the  Gospel 
should  be  said  to  want  orderly  or  clironologlcal  arrange- 
ment is  not,  to  be  sore,  8o  easy  of  explanation.  It  is  {wssi- 
ble,  however,  that  Pupias  had  hi  raEnd  the  orderly  arrange* 
ment  of  John's  Gospel.  Another  writer,  the  author  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment,  speaks  of  Mark's  relation  to 
Peter  in  terms  siiiiilur  to  thiwe  used  by  Papius,  and  pro- 
oeeiis  to  charBcteriKc  John's  Gospel  ta  an  orderly  record. 
Dr.  Liglitfoot  considers  It  probable  that  this  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  corresponding  statements  uf  Fapias, 
ami  alTnnls  b  clue  to  their  meaning.' 

But  whatever  may  have  moved  I^fjias  to  tills  comment 
upon  Mark,  to  postulate,  on  account  of  it.  the  existence  of 
a  work  otherwise  unknown  is  tuo  heavy  a  load  fur  such  a 

'  Oonlcmpomry  Il<-rirw,  Oct.  1S75.  Itnj  not  Paptu  bave  hod  io 
mtmt  the  prolasitn  of  I.tika,«rlii'n'  ihp  mt]«rly  ftmtng^tnnnt — MtiT^faoiht 
A't^V*!*' — inautdimn  lu  n  Irniliit;;  object  in  corop<:»inK  llic  Oo'i>c]n7 
Tlul  Luke  wiu  kRourii  to  Pa)i{iH.  It  1*  nfi->  to  ntTiriti.  Tlii)  siltrricv  or 
EuMbiiui  (in  Ilia  (|ii(iIiitiunH  fruin  PH|ii*fi).  n*  will  bo  men  hcrc«ncr,  !■ 
not  of  Um  altglituA  wdglii  Ngniiut  ibU  iiroptwiiiuu. 
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remark  to  l»«ir,  which  may  be  in  fuct  only  the  impression 
of  au  Imlividual.  When  we  turn  to  tlie  iutcniat  grounds 
which  l*rwfo8*or  HoltRmnnn  nnd  other  advocates  of  the 
"  Ur-Marcu3"  hypothesis  bring  forM?ard  in  behalf  of  their 
own  opiutoii,  wc  find  ihem,  to  be  sure,  not  destitute  of 
plausibility;  but  they  fiavor  too  tnurh  of  conjecture  to 
produce  conviction.  -Tho  critics,  however,  who  wsume 
n  primitive  I^fark,  the  prtH!t?cG!Mor  of  the  eanonlcnl  Ciospnl, 
hold  that  tho  earlier  wi»rk  comprised  nearly  all  tho  matter 
which  onr  Gaippl  conlains.  It  i»  a  fair  and  iinnvoidable 
oonclusion  of  Uts  most  searching;  eritiei^tn  that  in  the  i<rcond 
Go«pol  is  presontffd  siiljstiinlially  the  testimony  which  was 
given  by  the  immediate  diMriplett  of  Chriiit,  althongh  it 
indudcs  of  c^ourse  hut  a  fraction  of  the  work*  which  He 
pei-forraeJ,  and  a  smaller  porliuu  of  His  words. 

"  But  concerning  Matthew,  this  is  said :  '  So  then  Mat- 
thew HTOte  the  unwdea  (ra  ).iyia]  in  ihe  Hebrew  langtioge 
and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.' "  '  Irenmos 
mvsi  "  So  Matthew  put  forth  a  Go«|x;I  among  the  ITebrews 
in  iheirown  dialect,  while  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome  were 
preaching  the  Gmpel  and  foundings  the  Church."*  The 
I[ehrew  oriirinal  "f  the  Gosj>eI  iii  also  aaacrted  b_v  Jerooie 
and  by  other  Fathers.  Of  tlii^sc  patristic  testimonies,  that 
of  Papias  is  the  earliest  and  most  important. 

1.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  with  regard  to 
the  statement  of  Paplas  i^  the  sense  of  the  lorm  "Oracles" 
{iAyia).  SchlcLcrmacher  introduced  the  interpretation,  in 
which  be  has  l>cen  followed  by  a  large  nuiuber  of  critics, 
%vh!ch  makes  Papins  refer,  under  Uiis  term,  cxrlufiively  to 
"digicoiirses"  of  Christ,  and  whioli  holds  that  tlie  Aramaic 
Gospel  whitili  be  describes  oousUted  solely  of  theee. 

To  this  interpretation  we  are  not  at  all  compelled  by 
philology.     The  term  Logta — OracW— is  used  by  early 

>  EUMrbiuii,  H.  E..  iii.  as.        ■  AJv.  U»r.  ui.  1  (Euactx,  H.  E^  v.  6). 
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eodcsiasticnt  writem  for  tlie  Sc-riptures,  an  iucludinj;  bull) 
narrative  mutter  an<l  di»ooars«.4. '  That  Ga9|>eU  miglit  be 
dcsiguaterl  ss  Scriptures,  ami  ri-fi-Trt'd  ti»  as  it  \va.f  custoiiiury 
to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  proved  l>jr  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  IJiirnabas,  wbicli  was  wriilt-u  wry  early  t[i  the 
aeconil  fciiturj" — a  gfneration  earlier  than  the  work  of*  Va- 
pios ;  for  that  Epistle  introJucta  a,  nuotatiou  from  Matthew 
with  the  words :  "  It  is  written."*  There  is  uotliing  in  tin) 
fragment  of  Papiaa  to  make  it  certiiia  that  the  statement 
respecting  Matthew,  like  that  respecting  Mark,  was  from 
John  the  Presbyter :  it  may  have  been  from  eome  other 
aulliurity.  If  it  was  from  J»hn  the  Presbyter,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  did  not  stand  in  conncH'ition  with  the  passage 
relative  to  Mark.  Hence,  no  coatraat  between  the  con- 
tents of  Mark,  as  erabracidg  both  deeds  and  words,  and 
Matthew  05  iitcludiug  only  oue  clement,  can  be  intended. 
But  in  the  passage  about  Mark,  there  is  no  reason  for  rt- 
etrictiog  the  senw  of  Lo^la,  and  for  holding  that  Papiaa 
attributes  a  want  of  arrangement  to  the  dmourst-a  in  this 
Evangelist,  which  he  docs  not  attribute  to  liis  narrative  of 
the  acts  of  Clirist.  Papiaa  apoAlca  of  a  want  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement in  what  Mark  wrote  down,  S[WH;ifying  Iwtli  the 
(leetlii  anil  words  of  Jeius.  Then,  explaining  that  Mark 
had  not  himself  lioard  tlie  Lord,  bo  rtiitcrateg  the  remark 
that  ho  did  not  make  an  orderly  arrangement  (uuvrac.-v)  of 
the  Logia.  From  the  eoUocatiou  of  worJa  in  this  last  rc- 
niorb,  it  is  evident  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  Lot/ia,  us  if 
the  dLjoouniut)  in  their  lack  of  arruii^L'ment  wore  dislin- 
gUHthed  from  another  )>ortion  of  the  Gospel,  whi(!h  would 
be  contrary  to  what  Pa[)ia4  hud  jutit  said.  Heuce  it  is 
altogether  more  natural  to  take  this  term  as  a  syuoayni  uf 

*  8w  Dr-  Liglilfljoi'N  rviiurki,  OM.  Smew.  Wd,  f.  399  kki-;  Blcek, 

*  Bojiiab.  Kpiau  Ir. 
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"  what  wa3  cither  said  or  done  '*  {^  hjfSivra  ^  Trfta-gi^ivTa). 
In  sKorl,  there  13  nothing  in  eillier  passage  sc|nrately 
biki'n,  iiur  in  th(>  ciiiijuucLioti  of  the  ttvn,  to  siipjtort  ihu 
theorv  of  Schlciermadipr concerning  tJie  mciinlng of  PapJns.' 

It  is  very  inipmhalilelhat  Pupias  lind  in  mind  miy  other 
Anirnaic  Gt«j»el  than  tlie  work  w!urh  Ireiwevis  and  his  con* 
teni prtraries  referred  to  aa  having  been  compowd  l>y  the 
Evangelist  in  that  langnage.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  tluit 
these  writere  all  dorlvcd  their  inforniation  «n  tliia  {wiiit 
from  Papian.  If  tlievdid,  tlieyall  uiider^twid  hiiu  n^siKsik- 
iny  of  the  entire  Gospel,  and  not  of  the  diswiourscs  alone. 
If  they  did  not  di-rlve  their  information  from  hiin,  then  the 
fact  involvt^l  !n  the  old  interpretation  given  to  Piipios  is 
confirmed  by  independent  iinthnritit's.* 

The  theory  that  Matthew's  uiilhorship  wns  eonHniil  to 
a  IxKik  of  the  Ijonl's  dc-scoiir^scs  must  depend  for  its  sup- 
port, not  upon  the  languftge  of  Papiu^,  but  upon  intt-rniU 
peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itfiolf.  The  manner  in  wliit-h 
duMxiurscs  arc  groupcil  together  in  ihi-  First  Gos|icl,  tite 
iaod«  in  whieh  Matthekv  himsiclf  U  referred  to,  it  being 
enpjHiacd  that  Multhcw  woiihl  not  »|X'ak  of  himself  in  this 
way;  the  omission  of  events  which  an  AjKnitle  might  l)e 
e\pc(;ted  to  record,  ouch  as  the  inti;rvir\vs  nf  Jesits  with  tlic 
J)ia(T|ph>«  afler  Ihc  Kej4iirrei*tinii,  of  which  we  hav<-  accounts 
from  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-9,1,  and  from  llie  other  Evangel- 
iala,— these  and  other  charaeieristita  of  the  First  Ooepcl 
are  urged  as  reasons  for  disconnecting  the  narmtivc  portion 
of  the  book  from  Matthew.  This  work,  it  is  claimed,  was 
a  collection  of  the  Lord's  discourse^,  wliieh  received  aftcr- 
wards  the  aupplcmcnt  of  nurrattvo  by  which  they  are 
broken  up  into  large  fragments. 

*  KFMn  hotitia  Ihsii  our  Mark  uwven  to  tbe  dacrlpUan  of  Pxpla^ 
1^  tt<,*3,Ui.  i>p-  120,  120. 

*  See  IJghirM;,  Ibid,,  p.  399. 
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But  admiUiHg  tJio  plienoiticna  wlitcU  are  here  pointcil 
wit,  nn<l  ihn  difficulties  wliioli  thoy  suggrst,  it  U  doubtful 
wWliLT  a  Jivi^iioa  of  tlie  0»«|>l'I  in  tlie  way  propdiiei]  is 
the  right  Bnlution  of  the*  pmblems  tliiis  presented, 

2.  On  (he  question  wlietlit-r  tlit?  first  Gospel  wft«  written 
in  Arainnir,  tiiPW*  is  not  lew  dilT'TeiK*  of  opiuton  tliao  ou 
tbe  i^ue^Klion  of  unity  of  autlionhip.  The  "  Gospel  of  Hie 
HelireWH,"  a  gaoix^l  rcspmhling  our  Matthew,  was  io  use 
atnon^  the  Judni/ing  Clirbtiaim,  and  it  is  held  by  smne 
that  this  cIrciimstjitM*  early  gave  rise  to  tJie  erroneous  sup- 
ptMitiua  tliat  (he  Greek  Gos[>cl  u  a  tniniilaUon  from  the 
Hebrew.'     The  verbal  OHiicidences  between  our  Matthew 

'  A  few  word*  mnf  be  mid  here  npott  the  relotlan  «f  the  Ootptt  neeard- 
mg  h  fA4  U<iiraa  U>  ouc  UBttb««r.  Tlic-rv  tats  Iniccs  or  tlii'  Um  of  that 
Oiwijet,  in  toaivirlial  vurying fi>nni,  amung  tliu  JuilutR ijt  Kliiimiic  Cliru- 
liaiH  of  PaleUiiHt,  fmm  tito  «fid  of  th«  aecond  (v-nmry  to  iho  Wgianing 
of  ibo  fiiUi.  It  w  iMcnbcil  by  them  to  Mnttticw.  ll  wiu  known  to 
JpTQBM.',  Bnd  WM  Iniutluled  Uj  liini  inloGreek  ouil  I.atiii  (  dt  vlr.  tiluMr. 
t.i\.  Tliui  &(il  oriliK-If  [>rori-«  tlint  titer*  mii'l  Iitive  im-ii  (liircTvnoal 
between  ttiu  Oo*twl  and  ihv  rananicat  Ikfitilicw.  Of  the  vhiLnctcr  of 
Umm  dIflefVBOM  ^wtiioh  co-extued  with  a  gcn«nl  timilarity),  wc  u« 
eaablcd  to  jadg«  bj  the  citation*  from  it  in  tho  FuJiere,  For  ihac^  on 
fiflgMtUd,  JVoe.  2<nL  ntnt  oinunmi  rutjUum,  VmK-  iv.,  pp.  5-38.  Tho 
later  «od  apoerrfhal  origin  <>f  thcno  inuwigc*  in  wbicli  tli«  Gt^pcii  of  'M 
Jlrtiraet  dcTiales  from  our  Mulllicw,  wobrioiM,  Cf-  Mangold,  in  Bl(.t?'k'a 
£tnJ-  ind.  y.  71,  )>.  132  n^  uiid  Kmiyt  «n  iJu  A^  ffrigin  tf  ChiM.,  pp^ 
ICT,  168.  19&.  J«niroi^  upin-iirn  al  Ri«t  10  Jmtv  ebiin^  in  wliat  be  Malta 
lo  have  been  the  cnminnn  opinion  that  lh«  Gmpel  of  the  Uebreva  waa 
the  Uebf«w  orixiool  of  our  Mallhev.  Thi«  la  th«  rao«t  prob«hl«  inUr- 
pnCailoo  of  Jerome,  alihougU  Meyer  {Ef.MaU.,  EinL,  p.  18)  accki  to 
pfW*  that  h«  rrfer*  to  Iwn  w.-jiiiral«  l-ouka,  one  of  nhich  he  traiucribed, 
and  tbo  other  he  innnlntcd.  TIio  Gotprl  according  to  th<  SWm  ApoOJu, 
not  ira|MOb«blf  lh«r  Qoiptl  of  llm  E^fpliajut,  uiiO  p(uaiil>l7  fhe  Goaprt  </ 
iVitr,  mn  ihn  MBui  0<»]»'l  of  thr  ]!ebrcvra  wilii  vsiifliionsof  content. 
For  the  lactaand  refocucv*  du  the  fuLjcct  of  tfaia  note,  KcMao^d'a 
ed.  of  Bleek,  pp.  127  «e<i..  372  •«*!.,  ReuM;  OarA.  tl.  htiUg.  Selirifi.  if.  .V. 
T^  198  aeq.,  Hilgttnfctd,  Einl.  in  d.  .V.  T.,  p.  4fi  itcq.  But  the  by]K>th«- 
tia  Uiat  th«  utiuiuonli.'&l  piiaM|,-u]  In  Juntin  arv  from  die  Gmpcl  to  Um 
HvbrcMTH  U  quiia  precarlouii ;  and  the  theaij  thai  both  Jiudn  and  tho 
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and  llic  otiicr  SyiioptUl^  reqiitw  ii9  to  a98anic,  cither  tliat 
tlie  first  Gospel  was  M-ritton  at  the  outset  in  the  Innguoge  in 
which  vc  have  it,  or  that,  in  the  procmn  of  rcndmngit  into 
the  Greelt,  it  was  aocomrnodatwl  verbally,  to  the  extent  to 
which  verbiil  cnrrespondcnoes  exint,  to  the  Greek  tnulition 
nlrcadj  eatablialieJ.  *'  The  parts  of  tlie  Arumuic  oral 
Gospol,"  sAys  Professor  W'cstcott,  "which  were  iidoptod 
hy  St.  Matthow,  already  cxisttMl  in  the  Greek  counteriKirt. 
Tho  change  was  not  so  mudi  a  r(>vision  as  a  sul»titution." 
Yet  Biioh  a  niviaHtii  of  the  Greek  ural  Gosjiel  as  would 
cxru'lly  oTiswor  to  Mntthew*9  revinion  of  the  Aramaic,  may, 
)H.Thap»i,  not  have  bwii  vomiiiitloJ  to  wriling  till  tli«  tiin« 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  llebreiir  and 
Greek  Cliriatiaim  ccasfd  to  be  in  close  connection.  Then, 
Professor  Westcott  holdn,  the  Greek  Ga^jwl  was  written, 
"  not  iudecfi  as  s  translation,  but  a:*  a  representation  of  tJie 
original,  as  a  Greek  oral  counterpart  wns  already  current.'" 

miihnr  of  thu  Clrracnliiiu  Hcimilim  ilrew  from  tb*  Uo>pvl  of  PMcr  will 
not  boar  tsamiDntion.  fl  ii«  not  ouxUiincd  bf  &  fair  com[>ftrii>on  of  Ike 
citAliufiH  in  llic  two  book*.  Tho  initaDi'ot  of  verbal  coloddciice— to  tax 
UKticli  exUt  bL-twcvn  Jiuniii'n  rcforcnexM  nnd  tliiKWof  llt»<TUI^l(•Dtine»— 
nfO(|uiloiDft<Ir'(■>nl«  (o  f>ruvu»  coniinon«ourc«  tlinltnot  from  theouionl- 
cn\  GoKpdit.  JiiKtin  rofrrm  to  ihe  homilello  lue  of  tbe  Owtpel  Ueuoin: 
thcf  were  nttd  in  the  chiir4>hM,  in  calv  uad  <«nntry.  Hut  tliiit  wu  Uv9, 
as  for  aa  can  be  ^'u^rtniuMl,  niiljofllic  I''aiit  fliutirJii  ufllie  CaooD;  ex* 
c^pl  tlut  the  GoRpel  of  the  Ilii-browti  woa  rend  iii  die  Ebionidc  a>raraa> 
nilie*.  Ja«lir)'*  ririntioDx  from  i)ie  («j(l  in  I'll'  iitiulaliona  uv  Dol  |ieua- 
llarlohSin;  oiht^rBiicI  liinr  Fullu-rarxliibit  ih«witno*ortof  inaccuracjr. 
Jtiidin  qiKitM  other  wrilcra  witii  quite  u  aauHt  fl«odom  u  U>  the  verbal 
tvria;  mx,v.g.,  Apot.,  i.  10.  Ue  (|uoicfl  Utc  same  pnanages  la  dllGiivnt 
furms  liiitifwlf.  Tlie  Author  of  "  Stspematural  Iti'ligion  "  ref«ra  to  Ji»- 
tin'*  citulion  of  MuU.  xi.  27,  Bad  Iv  hi*  n^o  vf  tl>c  norut  (or  tli*  prcucnt 
Ckuor"  for  "knowcrh").  Tho  inferanM  i»  tint  lKcpaMag««aM()ni«ni 
from  an  h«n>ticaL  Go«pcl.  But  Jit«in  rtKal.,  100)  nipiin  rattM  th«  poo- 
mf^  p^iog  the  verb  iu  ili«  j>r«wnt,  »J)oirirt>  ihnt  lir  w.w  iii  th«  huliii  o( 
quoting  fn>in  mrinnr>-,  >nd  fVvqiicntlr  wilhoul  any  itppxront  Btl«aipt  to 
<iil«  lll«  t«Xt  v«riatim- 

'  Inttoductira  to  iho  Gunpcla,  p.  231,  n. 
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Sudi  adilitioiial  not«s  as  Mutt,  xiviii.  15,  may  have  been 
Euliletl  nt  lU'ia  time. 

3.  The  uiicerlainty  as  to  tlie  latigunj^e  in  w)iit-}i  the  First 
Gospel  WHS  originally  written,  and  tlifli  cult  it's  altciiJiiig 
tlie  siippoeitton  that  Matthew  wrote  it  in  xti  pregcnt  form, 
do  not  prutiludc  a  tsxGs  judgment  n»pet:ttng  the  aiitif|nlty 
and  crcdibilitr  of  the  Gafpel  as  it  stundii.  Tlie  Gr««-k 
Matthew  of  the  canon  has  pervading  charactcristiai  of 
Style.  Ti>  merilioii  one  pefulmrity, — the  "kingdom  of  hfu- 
vcn"  is  a  jihrasi;  which  wcnrs  thirty-two  times  iii  thiti  Oos- 
pc),  anil  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
is  a  long  li^t  of  wnnlH  which  cither  ortnir  iii  Matthi^wuhme 
among  ihc  Syuoptisl^,  or  occur  so  frequently  in  Matthew, 
as  fo  form  a  distinctive  pcculiurity  of  this  Gnc^pcl.  ^ 

Nuw  tht!  Grvck  Ktutthew  of  nur  Bibles  was  in  th<:  lianda 
of  Papias  and  hio  con  tern  jiorarii^.  He  dots  not  Bay  that 
every  one  iuterjireiji  the  Hebrew  Logia  as  lie  can,  but, 
•>  every  one  inUrpixted  (j/>/i^t-t'jat)  it  as  he  could."  The 
aortst  shows  inoontcatubly  that  he  speaks  of  a  necessity 
tliat  bml  once  existi^^l,  hut  existed  no  longer.  Tliere  is  in- 
ternal evidence,  to  which  wc  glial)  advert  on  a  sub»^uci)t 
|)Bg«,  which  proves  tliut  the  Tlrat  Gospel,  as  wc  hare  it, 
existed  as  early  a><  the  destruction  of  JerUfUilem  by  Titus. 
There  is  nothins  to  militate  Uiininst  this  cuncluHion,  in  tlis 
testimony  of  Papia>«,  nor  in  anything  to  he  found  in  (ho 
early  Fathcrst.  It  is  qnoti'^1  ns  a  sacrtd  St'riplure  by  tlie 
author  of  the  Epistle  of  BamalKf.'  It  Is  a  safe  conclusion 
that  the  Apo«tIe  Matthew  had  such  a  rcIntioTj  to  this  Gospel 
as  naturally  catjgal  his  nninfi  (u  he  miifonnly  connected 
witli  it  in  the  corlcsiastical  tradition  us  its  author.' 

'  See  HbllJiTniiiin,  p.  202  aeii.,  i<3T  other  diUttCierlMlcii  nf  (he  tit,vle  of 
lli«  Firat  (.>(wpt>l;  nnd  ^Vc>4l«olt,  p.  3iI0ii. 

*  HilgcnreUi  plitca  (he  diitc  of  ilil*  EpiiUu  u  tu\y  aa  A.IX  97, 
EinL  in  d.  N.  T..  p.  3&. 

*  Tlie  ralstlvii  plaea  of  tiio  Fim  Uo*pb>,  aa  ao  Miihoriij  tat  Uie  lilb 
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On  n  review  of  llie  wliole  Bubjert,  \re  cannot  donbl.  that 
the  fiv&l  Tlinfo  Gusjiels  8[irai)g  boili  Troiij  oral  and  written 
gniinrs.  It  ia  altogclbLT  prubaUle  tliat  iiii>mnr.iti<Ia  would 
be  very  enrlj  luadeof  [)artirnlar  evciiis,or  gmiipttoreveiitit, 
in  the  life  of  Jrau*.  Tlicy  woiihl  not  only  be  r«l»te<I 
orally,  but  would  alno  be  put  in  writing.  Tlic  sumo  U 
true  of  the  cliswmrata  of  Cliriat,  It  wt'ins  probahle  that 
thvini  ciirlitst  records  wei^  of  Ualilcaii  origin.  The  next 
stop  would  \k  tln!  coiubinntioii  of  such  dii^tinct  memo- 
rutiila,  toj^ther  with  atUlilional  matter  derived  orally,  in 
connertcd  nikrnitivca.  In  this  pnxxiss  the  matter  was 
knns^'d,  so  to  Fipv^ik,  under  the  three  head?,  the  Saviour's 
Baptism  and  Teinptution,  HIh  labors  iu  G^ttilee,  and  Ilia 
ex|Kricncca  at  Jvnisalcm.  To  these  essays  io  the  compn- 
sition  of  gospcli:,  Luke  refers  (Luke  i.  1,  2).  Before  he 
vrotc,  many  had  uudcrtuken  the  eamo  to^k.  Their  niato- 
rials  were  the  oral  and  written  tciitimony  of  the  immediate 
witnesaea  of  the  roiniatry  of  Jeiiis.  The  efforts  of  those 
previous  aiilhors  hml  l)een  to  bring  thei^e  materials  into 
orderly  armn^nient.  He  Heta  alx>tit  the  same  work,  ami 
adverts  to  the  lulvantngwe  which  ho  had  for  Buceeasfiilly 
awompl ishiiig  it.  There  is  rrason  to  believe  thnt  Mark's 
gospel,  being  of  earlier  dmo,  was  one  of  the  prior  gwi- 
jtels  which  Luke  .«j»caks  of;  and,  sint^  the  testimony  of 
I^npiaa  ainrjuuints  m  with  the  fact  tliat  Hark  wa^  a  hean-r 

ofjcwis^  dependi  ujmd  Uie  timt  Uken  ax  Io  the  agi^aey  of  Malthew  in 
iu  comporilion.  Tlnvw  who,  wiili  Kllicott  {Li/fofCl^ntt,  f.  I'tC  n.  S), 
Mcrlbe  (lie  G(wpel  in  ibt  pmuiiil  Hni[>lifii.<il  Cinn-k  form  to  iliv  Kvauycltal, 
WMlId  nalimllr  pince  it  in  llio  pnmc  rali-Korr  vrilh  lhi>  Fourth  G<>ip«l. 
A  sniDtvhatdiflerciitnliniatA  would  reniili  froni  Prof.  WfytcoU'o  opinion 
l/ntr.  f»Mc  aatprh,  p.  HSl  n.)  Outt  "lir  whiun  liitnd  tho  Grcok  Goopvl 
witf  ilmwa  up  u  wliuUr  uukiiuH-o."  By  wrik-n  lik«  Kvukdtr  {L^n* 
JcM,  pp.  10,  ITS,  ITfl),  nnil  TrviwiMS  (J^nw-Cftrul,  nt,  Vir,  mm  Teiufm, 
Via.,  fL  197  wf).),  who  hold  tliU  llic  origilul  work  of  Mniliicw  wu  of  s 
tngra  lioiSu-d  oompnivi,  our  FlntGtMpd  u  placed  oq  k  Icrd  with  ihc 
Oo^eb  ol'  Uuk  wd  luke. 


^ 
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of  PoUt,  a  GfHpel  oonipoeed  utnlor  such  mlvaiitages  would 
nstiiratly  be  wm]  by  TjuUr  muc;}!  more  tliiin  otlier  docu- 
ments not  poiKW«cd  of  an  pqiml  claJtii  to  altyiitlori.  It  is 
t^rtJiitily  not  improbable  tliat  a  oollfwtion  of  dtsoourses  of 
Jons,  luxiompanted  by  brit^f  expluiiuLory  ntatU-r  of  a  narra- 
tive cast,  wxi  farly  comiHisctl ;  and  it  may  be  that  tlio 
Gospol  nf  Matthew  in  IIm  preM>nL  form  U  the  result  of  an 
amplificutioi)  of  tii'a  original  document.  In  tliis  case,  it 
is  a  qtipstioii  not  cwy  lo  lie  drti-rrainw],  wli(?th(T  tlin  primi- 
tive MallltBU',  or  ll»e  First  GoajK"!  in  its  PxlMitig  form,  was 
UHcd  by  Luke,  iii  addition  to  tlic  oilier  sources  of  informa- 
tion a^  to  th«  disuHirscs  of  Christ,  which  were  at  bis  com- 
mttiid. 

Tliat  we  have  in  the  GoaiK-ln  of  Matthew  and  Mark — 
we  ^lall  speak  more  in  juiriicular  of  the  otiicr  Gospels 
licrvaftcr — a  picture  of  the  life,  trtichings,  and  minu-tes  of 
Je»us,  such  as  the  immc^liate  dleclplea  of  the  Master  were 
in  the  hnbit  of  pn«cnting  to  their  convcrtn,  in  the  &!r  de- 
duclioQ  of  a  souud  and  searching  historical  criticnsm. 


Our  New  Testament  canon  cnntaina  two  books,  the 
Third  Go^prl,  und  tlic  Acts  of  tbu  A|)Odtlc«,  wli'icli  aro 
atlribtiUs]  hy  It-cnteas,  Clement  of  Alexaii'Jria,  anil  other 
writers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  ccnturVj  and  hy 
Origcu,  Tertullian,  and  th«ir  contemporaries,  to  I-iuke,  a 
oompnnion  of  Paul.  None  of  the  Fathers  imply  that  any 
doubt  or  dispute  respecting  the  autliorahip  of  these  wri- 
tings had  ever  cxistcMl,  from  the  day  of  their  first  ap|tear- 
ance.  Their  testimony  is  a  witnesH  to  the  tradition  re- 
ec'ivi?d  by  the  uuiversal  ehurcti  in  the  closing  part  of  Uie 
siwond  oentuty. 

Tho  Apostle  Panl  makcti  mention  of  nn  aamciate  l>ear- 
iiig  the  luime  of  Luke.  In  the  Epistle  to  Phileoion, 
he  semU  a  greeting  from  him,  and  »tylea  him  one  of  h'la 
fellow-laborers  {vs.  24).  Luke  is  referred  to  again  iu  the 
Epistle  to  the  Coloseinns  (iv.  34),  as  "  the  beloved  physi- 
cian ;"  and.  the  context  indicatf-s  that  ho  waa  of  Gentilo 
birth.  Once  more,  in  the  Second  Epistle  lo  Timothy,  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  only  companion  of  Paul  at  that  timo 
(iv.  11),  Justin  Martyr  does  not  mention  the  Evangelist'* 
by  name  in  hie  extant  writings;  nor  from  the  drift  and 
design  of  these  writings  wonid  ho  naturally  Iw  led  to  do  wi. 
It    h   manifest,    however,  from    his    quotations/  tliat  the 

Becbs.  Apo).  i.  35;  Dial  c TrTph.,  105,  cf.  Lult«  xsiU.  M ;  lUd. 
&  108,  cf  Lake  zxU.  44. 


Tliird  Catpcl  was  among  tlie  "Memoirs,"  writttn  by  the 
"  AjioBtltt*  niwi  their  Followcre,"  from  which  ho  drew  hi* 
kiiowle<l^  of  the  cvangplirai]  historj'.  But  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  indirect  («(ittinony,  in  Llie  first  hnlf  of  th« 
second  century,  of  a  conclusive  character.  Marcton  was 
tlie  leader  of  a  Gnostio  party,  which,  in  its  one-sided  zeal 
for  Paul  and  his  doctrine,  and  in  its  earnest,  but  incom- 
plete, view  of  the  divine  comiia-Hnion  revenlod  in  tlio  Gos- 
pel, diacardixl  the  Old  Testament,  and  n'jofied  the  other 
A|Mi»tlm,  lie  camo  from  Ponlus,  in  Asia  Jlinor,  to  Itomd 
about  Jl.  t>.  140.  He  oiade  Mm  of  a  GoHpel  wlucli  the 
Fathers  with  one  voice  d^xilare  to  have  been  a  mutilated 
Luke, — Lis  design  having  been  to  expunge  in  the  Third 
Goppel,  which  he  accepted  as  coming  from  a  companion 
of  Paul,  powoigCM  which  recdgnlze  the  0I<1  'reslamciit  sya- 
tem.  Of  the  priority  of  the  canonical  Luke  there  was 
formerly  no  doubt.  There  are  few  critics  even  of  the 
Rationalistic  sclioois  who  differ  on  this  jwint  fi-oio  th«>  ge- 
neral opinion.  The  arguments  on  wliich  this  conviction 
rests  are  irrefutable.  Through  the  quotations  q(  Tertul- 
lian  and  Epiplianius,  %vc  arc  enabled  to  compare  Iklarcion's 
Lake  with  tlie  JjuUc  of  the  canon .  Murcion's  Got^i>el  is 
found  to  include  nothing  in  the  way  of  discourse  or  narra- 
tive vrhiob  \a  nut  cuntiiincd  in  thu  Gospel  of  the  cauon. 
The  deviations  of  Marciou  are  just  of  the  nature  which  we 
should  expect  from  the  motive  amn-ibcd  to  him.  li  he 
does  not  carry  out  bis  expurgation;)  with  perfect  oon- 
BkStencf  aad  euccesp,  tliis  lact  aflorJa  no  room  for  surprise, 
and  DO  good  occasion  for  doubt  as  to  hin  pnrponc.  Alore^ 
over,  the  Third  Qoepel  i»  niarkt'd  by  certain  definite  pecu- 
liarities of  style.  The  writer  lias  a  vocabulary  of  his  own 
— favorite  words,  and  ctillocationa  of  wonls.  These  cha- 
ractcriflttcs  are  fi>uu<l  to  tlie  full  extent  in  the  parts  of  the 
caaonical  Gospel  Aot  contained  in  Marcion.    These  are 


plainly  of  a  piece  with  the  other  portions  of  the  canoni* 
cal  Luhe.  It  i»  impoK^iblc  that  thctie  peculiarities  of  Hyle^ 
which  arc  det«;twl  oiilj*  by  dnac  ohservattoii,  c»ut<l  ]tave 
been  imiliitcil.  VVc:  arc  jiistilivd,  thcrcfont,  in  concluJing 
with  all  miifi(k-nc«  that  the  Goti|}el  of  the  cnnon  wm  aot 
tbe  resalt  of  an  araplificatiou  of  Marciou'o  document,  but 
that  Marciou's  document  sprang,  as  the  Fatliers  asavrt,  from 
a  curtatlrannt  of  the  Gospel.  ^  TItis  iafcrenoo  is  not  with- 
out the  Btrongwt  corroboration  In  the  probabilities  of  th«, 
case.  Who  will  believe  that  the  Church  in  the  seoood 
century  took  up  (lie  Gospel  of  an  heretical  sect,  an<I  made 
it  the  baaia  of  0110  of  its  own  autliorjtativ-e  Scriptnrcst 
The  only  reasonable  hy|v>th<^i8  is  tbjit  the  eanonical  Iiukd 
was  already  an  nckoowk-dged  authority  in  the  Chureh, 
when  Marcion  conslninttHl  his  RvsJem.  He  Uiok  a  known 
and  reeogiiized  Goai^l,  rewived  by  the  Chureh  as  the  work 
of  Luke,  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  endeavored  to  shape  it 
tofuit  hiH  own  ideas  uf  the  Pauline  syatem.  But  there  is 
another  ]>oiiit  etill  in  the  argument.  Maroon's  Guepel, 
beside  the  arbitrary  alterations  whioh  make  up,  for  tlic  mo«t 
part,  his  divergences  from  corrwpooding  |W»<age8  in  Lake, 
shows  that  he  occasionally  followed  another  text.  The 
manuscript  on  winch  he  [wrformed  his  work  had  readings 
peenllir  to  itself,  as  distinguished  from  existing  oodioes. 
The  evidence  is  snch  as  to  make  it  clear  timt  manti^mpts 
of  the  Third  Gospel  had  so  lar  multiplied  that  different 
readings,  and  readings  of  a  peculiar  type,  had  come  to 
exist.  *  We  do  not  know  how  old  Marcion  w**  when  he 
came  to  lloine,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  there.  But 
he  must  have  l>ccn  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  We  cannot  account  for  the  phc-'noraraa  connected 
with  Marcion's   Gospel,  without  supposing  the  caaonical 
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Gtmpe],  on  wlticli  it  was  baaed,  to  have  hecn  in  general 
circulation  in  tli«  first  quarter  of  tlie  second  wnturv,  and 
nxvivwl  by  the  cImrclMs  as  the  prodnrtion  of  the  "  fellow- 
laUircr"  of  I'nul.  .  This  carri«*  us  h:iL-k  wi:liiu  the  life-time 
of  amny  of  lite  ooiit^^nipornric^  of  Luke,  and  :i}iti!*fi«8  eveiy 
reasonable  retjuircniont  m  regards  external  cvidpnc-c. 

Wc  turn  now  lo  the  cont«nta  of  the  two  worka  which 
the  anoictit  Church,  without  contradtctiou,  attributed  to 
tha  writer. 

First,  tbcy  were  written,  Loth  of  thorn,  by  the  KOino 
autiior.  The  Umk  of  Ai-ts  oiiena  with  a  reference  to  the 
GitMIM.'),  and  b  addr<-.s^  tu  the  same  Tlicophilus  ibr  whom 
tlw  G(>a[Krl  was  primarily  written.  Rut  onr  propoBition  does 
not  rest  upon  the  iniBU|i[X}rtcd  assertion  of  the  M-rltcr.  That 
both  books  emanated  from  the  same  hand  iij  now  a  univcr- 
solly,  or  almost  universally,  admitted  inference  from  the 
peculiarities  of  Hyle  to  which  wc  have  already  adverted. 
They  extend  so  (ar,  that — eince  it  is  imposyible  otherwise 
to  account  for  them,  by  gnp|)osinf,  for  example,  that  they 
were  artificially  introdueod  into  cither  of  tlie  two  books — 
their  eomroon  origin  19  a  ncc(»«ary  dt^uotion. 

SoooDdly,  the  author  of  the  Gcsjwl  proft-ssM  to  have  de- 
rived bis  informati<«  at  firtit  hand  from  ibotie  who  wil- 
neeaed  and  partieipated  in  the  events  to  be  de»eribed, 
Many  "had  taken  in  hiuid" — tlte  term  denotes  the  writer's 
oeuse  of  the  seriousness  and  dilBeulty  of  the  im^U — to  write 
the  c^'angolivnl  TiLstory.  The  Gicts,  in  the  belief  of  which 
he  and  his  Jc1tow>Chri«tian8  were  »(tublir«lie<I,  hud  been  de- 
livered to  him  and  thera  by  the  Apostles  and  other  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  Lonl, — for  tliis  is  the  meaning  of 
bia  language.  He  had  learned  these  iacts  orally,  or,  it 
might  l>e,  iu  part,  from  writings  ;  but  he  dii«liiiguishi'«  his 
fluurces  of  knowledge  from  tlio  class  ufxvorks  which  many, 
aituateil  like  himself  as  not  being  immediate  witnesses,  Itad 
19 
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ooni|MJS(»l.  H«  liad  takeu  pains  ta  traco  back  tbc  historr 
lo  the  vnry  first— tlint  is  to  tlio  birth  of  Christ,  antl  of 
Joliii  tlic  Baptist,  iiihteail  of  g"'ng  ""'>'  ((i  "  the  begin- 
ning," the  commencement  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus. 
n«  projKJSod  ti)  make  &  coiiaucullve  narrative  in  order  that 
Theophilu-s  might  know  tlie  unassailahle  oertaiiitv,  or 
reality,  of  the  faltli  in  which  lie  liad  been  instrimtcd.  So 
for,  then,  iw  a  pluin,  clclibi'mte,  simple  a^svreRition 
we  iiave  i>ro(if  that  the  Tiiini  Clospt:!  pnwccds  from  tli©  ikti" 
of  a  contemiKiranF'  of  the  first  ilinciple!^,  and  that  he  derived 
ibi  contents   frihm  them.' 

Tliinlly,  llie  unthor  of  these  hooks  was  iiiibiiwl  with  the 
charactcristii!  prioeiplcs  of  I'aul.  That  type  of  tlieology, 
that  mode  of  wganling  Christ  And  His  wiivation,  belouu^ 
to  tliu  wrilL-r  of  llio  Third  GtwiK'I,  and  of  tlie  Acts.  His 
tnno  and  spirit  are  wliat  we  shuiiUI  cvpect  iti  ooe  who  bad 
li-steneil  willi  aynipalhy  to  tlie  teaeliiiig  of  the  AjMistlc  to 
the  Gentilesi.  Tliw  position  i?i  univotsally  allowed  •  hence 
there  Is  no  Doed  of  argument  in  f^iippDrt  of  iL 

Fourliily,  the  uutlmr  dli^eovcrs  hiiuticlf  to  luivo  bocu  a 
companion  of  Paul;  and  he  does  this  lu  a  way  to  remove  all 

'  Pn)rw»or  TTollslnnnfi  (Zcil-Thr.  /.  iriWrn^ftii/W.  TTi/-vl.,  isi.  I,  p.  fi5 
■*>(].),  hiiK  i'n<lisiv(m-cl  lu  *liuv  tliai  LuIcl-  maA«  aim  nf  (ho  vritJng*  t>f 
JoM-phuiL  But  bin  nr^iiiiii.^iitH,  l(ii)iiil\-il  Inr^'ly  oo  viTltuu  vcrbill  n> 
■cfutituucet.  lack  fuivf.  lU'CUdw  Liiku  kuvh — miaTiart  Ora^Ac.  and 
J«««plin*— <f>^'"n  'ETs^iiitirT,  ilu-  inCt'ivnFv  that  the  oan  wril«r  wiui  ae- 
tjnaintci)  with  iho  olhcr  l*  nbouC  iw  well  ronnilcd  •)■  tbc  I'vnclu^ciD  would 
1m>  tliAt  one  aiitlior  capinl  frcua  another,  bccauiw  txtllt  btiiin  wiili  "  Ik>ar 
Hir."  That  Luko  iliil  ni't  at^  Jnacphiia  ia  wdiufnctorilf  proved  hj  ]>n>. 
fi'.wjT  ScUOnt  iZcliM-hr./.  irw.  7V<rof..  I8TC,  pp,  r>~i-:>$-i).  Dr.  Sihtirer 
nvn;  "Kniwiil^r  Ijui  Likiji  von  Joncphiiii  k<?mi>  Nolii  gei)<jmmc-u.  uilvr 
«r  hat  tiiichlri^flieh  run  witur  Lrcluf*  wtoilinim  Allra  r.■r;^— k-h.  Di« 
vrntere  AnnahniiE  nt*  i'lv  i-itifwhiTe  ftcUciiit  iiilr  dm  Vuniis  »i  vt-rlio* 
npn"  (p.  &8:il.  Critic*  U'lio  miiiUl  iiiiivii-l  1-iiko  »f  iiint'cunidt.-ii  bjT 
aplN-Bting  lo  JoMrphoa  ahould  not  tuiiko  JuM-pliua  tbo  tourcc  of  lu> 
RHtttffiaU. 
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Teasonable  douU  of  the  fact  Tlic  narrative  lu  tlic  Acts 
moves  oti  as  we  should  expect  of  a  liist'oriau  who  lins  de- 
rivet!  his  information  Iroui  oriil  oiiil  \vritten  soiin^-es,  uiittL 
the  AjioslJo  Paul  arrives  at  Troaa  (xvl.  10),  wliirii  tlicre  is 
a  siidflcn  traiiHition  to  the  fintt  person  plural — "  inimeillntely 
wtt  eiiiiciivoretl  to  go  into  Maceilouia."  Tbc  uiirnitor^  if 
we  follow  tJiifl  pronominal  clue,  vas  in  the  company  of 
Fkul  as  far  as  Philippi.  Here  he  waa  Icfl  Ulilni],  (luring 
tiie  refit  of  tbo  A[>oetlc'd  second  uissionary  journey.  But 
bo  Joiu»  Paul  aguin,  apparently  at  Philippi  (Avte  xx.  5), 
and  eotitinnes  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  history,  wbco 
Paul  ha3  renehcd  Rome,  Tliase  passage*  of  the  Act*  aro 
glanipwl  with  the  miimte  und  (fraphio  touches  that  show 
tbc  narrutor  lo  have  been  an  oye-witncss.  The  account  of 
Paul'u  vi>yaf{«  and  Bhipwreck,  for  example,  13  so  full  an*! 
BO  exaet  in  itn  details,  that  it  must  have  cuiiie  from  one 
who  was  with  him.  If  this  companion  wiu  not  the  nntlior 
of  tlie  book,  then  its  author  took  up,  without  adverliiting 
bis  readers  of  the  fiu-t,  11  dociinieut  einaiiatiiig  from  some 
otlwr  person  who  was  with  Paul,  and  who  made  a  retmrd 
of  what  otwurreJ.  Hut  thcwH  piis^siiges  are  homogeuooufi  iu 
Htyle  with  tbe  rv^t  of  the  book  ;  tliey  exhibit  the  literaiy 
oharacteri^tioi  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  tlia  Third  Gos- 
pel and  in  the  Acts.  The  hyputliesis  that  a  dnoumetit  ig  in- 
corporattMl  whicli  was  comiMwed  by  another,  in  j>reHludedj 
noloM  it  is  held  that  tlie  pruuoun  "we"  vr^  ret.iined  ou  pur- 
pose todece!vi»tIiere:«ler  into  the  pentuasiuu  that  it  wait  the 
author  of  the  book  who  attended  Paul,  and  that  he  h  relating 
rhat  he  saw  himself.  This  theory  is  actually  adopt*.'d  by 
certain  critics,  of  whom  Zeller  is  one.  They  are  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  admitting  that  the  author  of  the  l)oi>k  waa 
with  Paul,  or  i«  guilty  of  a  trick  of  the  sort  described.  But 
what  a  character  does  their  uotlou  attribute  to  the  writer  of 
Add  I     How  expert  io   knavery  he  must  luve  been,  to 


rc-write  &  (locunif-nt  of  this  uulurf,  in  order  to  aeBitnilafe 
it  to  his  own  stytc,  while  Inking  uiro  to  leave  this  pro- 
ni)nitri:i1  fir^tun.',  to  stand  an  an  iirtlc^  nuHcutioii  of  ]KTSoti&l 
prcs«i«' !  Would  nut  :i  mrin  nf  this  character  linve  niado 
hi*  prt-tended  a»«oni:iti(iii  wilh  Paul  mora  cuiKjji<ni(iu.'i  ? 
Would  hr  have  left  it  merely  tn  U;  inierre«l  by  tlie  obser- 
vant reader?  The  hypothesis  of  Zi'Iler  is  repugnant  to  a 
sound  critieal,  as  well  as  n  hailthy  moral,  freling.  The 
cirruaistancc  thut  Luke  docs  not  expr<;8sly  ineDtion  thciuct 
of  his  joining  Paul  ot  Tnias,  unexpected,  at  first  sight,  as 
that.  clmimBtanM  Ib,  is  much  more  ea^^ily  e,\pluiiie<I  ihan 
would  be-  the  silent  iiitrodtirlioEi  uf  a  fnignient  from  another 
hnnd,  re-oompOHKl,  m  it  niuHl  have  t)ecn,  if  thiu  hypothesis 
isBdniitted.'  The  bowk  of  Acts  was  written  for  an  ac- 
quaintance, orfrieod,  Tiioophilus^  to  whom  Luke's  relations 
to  Paul  were  known,  and  who  was  qnite  prolwibly  ao- 
<li]ainted  with  the  faet  that  Lnke  joino)  the  Ajiostle  oa  tho 
owftsion  of  bii  pfl»)ing  into  Europe. '  There  was  no  oo- 
(^ioit,  or  wrtainly  nitich  Ipj«ioc'wisii<in,  fiiran  cxplivit  decla- 
rntinn  to  this  effent,  than  if  the  narrative  hnd  Icen  primsrily 
dniwti  up  for  Rt  rangers,  for  the  publie  generjllv.  What- 
ever may  h(>  thoiiglit  iis  totliofiiiffioiency  of  tiiig  explanation 
of  Luko'8  omission  to  state  dofinitelv'  thu.t  liere  at  Truna  ho 
joined  Paul,  it  \h  a  tlmiisiuid  timen  more  natural  nnd 
rutioiinl  to  regiird  hi«  Kilunee  as  the  result  of  an  artletu  neg- 
lectfthan  to  impute  it  tn  the  pmfoimd  mleulnlioo  of  ft 
tuendacious  writer,  intent  u|ton  a  pious  fraud. 

There  U  DO  work  of  classico]  Antiquity  whoM  genalne^' 
new  wiMiId  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  if  it  were  Buslaincd 
by  cvidenec  equal  iu  amount  to  that  whieh  we  liave  pre- 

'  "Car  adni«nr«  line  oet  fixrlc  TieDned'un  documeni  io^i«  par  1'mi- 
l«ur  (Imu  ha  narralinu  oil  touwrtuncmcDL  uiTrai»ciubltitilc'*  Bmuu^ 
X-M  Knitigilea,  |.  4.13,  n.  2. 

'  Boo  Mcyw,  AptitldyvnA;  Euil  p.  5- 
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sentetl  in  bolialf  of  I..nke.  That  Euspbiiis  quotes  from 
Paptas  anwdotai  ]iL'rt!iitiiii^  to  tlw  «nn|H)Rition  of  tlio  Go:*- 
]»el8  of  ifnttlimv  nnd  Mnrlc,  nfrnnls  luit  a  simdow  of  proof 
I  timt  tliix  Father  v.as  tiot  Hcqiiaiiitetl  with  Luke.  The 
motivp  tluit  j^uidml  Eu«(?l>!i'«  in  tlieso  rpfi'reiicc*  ami  rila- 
tiorwi  is  dwIareJ  by  hiin*'H';  and  both  from  his  own  pro- 
fefflioiiH,  and  frum  hi«  pnic!tic«  in  regard  to  authois  who  are 
exiaiit,  it  i»  certnin  that  it  was  no  pnrt  of  hl^t  iiit<mtion  to 
mention  all  of  cliv  011101111111  books  thut  Papi;i!<  ami  the 
other  fktltprs,  to  wlinm  he  nlhules  under  tliis  lieati,  UHeil.' 
The  tBfCimony  of  the  ccclc3iu»t!i'a]  writrrn  of  llie  sfcoinl 
oenlary,  m  far  an  ihcv  hnvc  any  oniaftion  to  refer  ti»  the  siilt- 
ject,  ii*  unanimous.  We  Iiuvc  the  great  fiict  of  the  adn|>- 
tion  of  these  tw*v  ^ooks  by  the  Chiirrli,  iiltlioiigh  tticy 
Bprang  from  n  non-nposlolie  writi-r.  .Viid  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  anthf>n)ht|)  is  of  the  most  eoiieliLsive  eliHnictcr. 

There  ia  no  writer  of  the  New  TcHtuiaeiit  who  afflnfls  ao 
abundant  means  of  testing  his  knowlefijje  and  airumey  as 
Lake.  An  author  not  well  informed,  writing  long  after 
the  «vcot9,  wfMjld  not  be  able  to  save  himbelf  from  iiuni- 
Iwrlpss  anaehronisms  in  the  eomposition  of  a  book  like  the 
Aets.  The  effect  of  investi^ition  has  been  to  vindicate  the 
aeenmcy  of  Luke  in  a  mnHitnde  of  pnrtioiilars;  ami  if  in 
a  few  points  ihern  are  diflleiiltii«  of  chrmiolntjy  wliieh 
have  not  been  solved,  it  is  a  cnsc  where  the  excoplioii  proves 
the  riil«. 

In  wcioni  timeH,  Bniir,  Zi'ller,  TTilgenfehl,  and  Ihe  other 
tncmlwrs  of  tlie  so-calleil  Tiibinj^tm  sdiool,  have  inifwarhed 
the  trtithtulness  of  the  aiiihor  of  the  Third  Oo*ipel  iuhI  of 
the  AetK.  on  the  ground  of  allej;ed  iwrvuntions  cif  history 
iMi  liis  part.  Sometimes  it  i«  hi>l«l  that  earlier  works  wvvQ 
re<!asl,  and  ariiprifiwil.  by  a  later  writer  from  wliuiii  the 
bGokn  in  tlieir  existing  form  emanate.  It  is  not  re(|iiis)te 
*  80c  Prot  l.i«litr<wl'«  Art.,  Oonl.  HevUv!,  Jan.,  1875. 
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to  ciiunicrato  hero  tho  various  Iivi)rttlw»cg,  or  gue 
\rbicb  ha\'c  bcc-n  propoundc-d  oi>  tliii)  bramilt  of  die  sub-^ 
jcct.  The  pointA  on  which  thesm  critics  ngfcc  arc  tJuit  tlia 
author  ol"  llio  Third  Gonpel  ami  »f  tlie  A<'Ib  to<ik  un- 
warranted  liberties  with  historit:^!  fi«'t8  in  order  to  giva. 
a  litroiii*  Pauline  RoluriDg  tu  tliu  lifu  uiitl  teuchings 
Jesus,  uiul  in  order  to  mal;o  it  appear  that  the  Apos- 
tTo  to  tlic  Gnntiles  vnui  not  at  variauue  with  itie  oilier 
ApcMtlcd  and  with  the  body  of  Jewish  Cliri^tJniis.  Tlis 
ussumplion  nt  the  baah  of  tlun  criticism,  and  of  this 
attack  upon  Liih«,  is  that  Peter  and  Piiul,  wilh  their 
respective  followers,  were  in  direct  aiitnjronism  ba  to  the 
otligQlious  of  U)c  Gentile  believers  to  Bubmit  to  circuDt- 
cisioii  .iiid  to  (he  Mu»iiio  ritual  gencmlly ;  an  asMimp- 
tltin  which  is  showu  to  be  fiilae  by  the  explicit  testiiiiuoT- 
of  Paul  liininelf.  '  That  Liihe  wait  a  dtaciplo  of  Paul,  and 
that  OS  such,  and  as  being  hiinetclf  ofGcnlile  birth,  hu  wait 
intercslcd  in  wliat  mar  Iw  termed  the  universal  features  of 
the  Gu^iJcl,  a»  it  wii.'^  Uiu};ht  by  Jeaus;  and  that  thiji  cir- 
cuniiilaLice  adcetcd  his  Gcleciinn  of  mntte-r,  and  to  sonte  ex- 
tent, the  tone  of  liis  narrative,  is  conceded.  The  (]u<»lioBj 
is  whether  his  podition  aud  feeling  led  him  to  eu|>pres^' 
diiitort,  Dud  iovent  facts,  iu  order  to  malce  u  false  im]>r«s> 
eioD  respecting  tl]o  evaagelical  ht!>tory.  It  is  evident,  ulao, 
tliat,  in  the  AeLt,  he  is  interested  in  tracing  the  method  by 
which  the  Gospel  was  opened  to  (he  Gentile  world.  This,  iu 
truth,  is  the  main  threjid  that  links  together  lii^  narrative; 
Qud,  probably  inopu  than  any  other  conBideration,  deter- 
mined liim  in  clu>osing  what  cvout«  to  describe  and  whftt 
to  uniit.  But  the  que&Lion  here  iti  whether  he  was  a  wilful 
fitlsilier,  or  not.  He  can  be  convicted  of  being  this,  only 
by  the  most  arbitrary  and  inconHialent  er!.tlcistn.  We  may 
do  full  jwitice  to  the  learning,  in^lu^try,  aud  acutcness  of 
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Zeller  ami  of  others  who  have  assiiled  the  credibility  of 
Luke,  while,  at  the  Mine  time,  we  ajwert  what  \vc  bciieve 
will  Ik;  Uiu  verdict  of  competent  and  utibiiiKed  jwdgcs, — 
that  their  imiNachment  of  Luke,  and  their  exegesis  in  sup- 
port of  it,  rc#t  upon  ^rouodlces,  gmtuitoiis  euspicinn,  mnh 
as,  in  the  ordinary  cvnccros  of  life',  is  Imhitiittlly  repellttl 
by  a  healthy  moral  niiturc.  A  morbid  judgment  dinran'ns 
cunning,  fraud,  and  for-sc-ein);  oakiihition,  where  tlicre  is 
nothing  but  simplicity  and  micalcnlating  honefty.  Passages 
that  diapruve  the  Tiibingcn  indiutmcut  arc  li|;htly  passed 
over,  or  snbjiK-ted  to  a  forced  explanation  whieU  roba  theca 
of  their  namml  meaning. 

A  few  illustrationg  of  this  kind  of  criticism  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Third  Gospel,  must  be  presented.  They  are 
mortly  taken  from  a.  rceent  piib]i«ition,  Hilgenfcld's  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Xew  Testament."*  Matthew  (viii.5-13) 
gives  an  annount  of  the  healing  of  the  Rinnan  Ccntiirion'a 
son,  and  of  Chrisl'n  eomniDiidation  of  the  Centurion's 
Ihith.  This  pnssage  as  foiiod  in  Matthew  jwrplexcs  the 
Tubingen  school  of  critics,  who  are  not  ppe|»Qreil  for  Buch 
a  narrative  in  the  Judajo-Chriplian  Gnspel.  But  Lnke,  in 
the  parallel  pasBa|^  (vii.  1-10),  who  wonld  be  expeeled, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  crili(«,  to  make  the  most  of 
tlie  rpmnrkable  favor  shown  by  Jesns  <o  a  Gontile,  on  the 
contrarj'  makes  the  Centurion's  request  to  have  bc^-n  con- 
veyed by  the  elders  of  the  .loivs,  who  praise  Iiiiu  as  worthy; 
*'for,"  ttwy  wiy,  "  he  loveth  our  nation  ami  hath  bnilt  as 
B  synagogne."  That  is,  they  fniind  their  retjnest  on  what 
he  had  done  for  the  Jews.  Ililgenfcld  la  obliged  to  eay 
that  the  Evangelist  lins  given  the  narratis-e  a  Jndni^tic 
Bhui»e  (*' jmlaistlseher  gestaltet "),  and  made  of  f  lie  Ceiiliirion 
a  kind  of  Jewiah   pm«elyte.     One  would   think  thnt  siieh 

■  Butoruei'trUudu  Xinl.  iA  d.  K  T.,  von  Dr.  Adolf  Bilffcordd 
{Lnpmg,  1876). 
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a  proocofling  wotiUl  fpiid  to  shake  the  conficlcnoc  of  the 
critic  in  hia  llii-orv  iiboiit  the  covert  pur|Josi!  of  Iiukc-  Ut 
give  exnggcrnted  emjilmtiia  to  everything  Javorable  to  tho 
Gentiles,  and  to  otKl  to  this  elcmont  out  of  his  own  iaveii- 
tion.  Hut  no;  Ililgeiirdil  in  equul  to  the  eniergency. 
Liuke  cuuld  not  make  uae  of  the  Centurion  "oaa  mere 
hendien,"  "  l>«,au«e  lie  reserved  the  decicled  overstepping 
of  the  Jewish  activity  of  Jesus  for  the  mission  of  ihcsfvtnty 
(x.  1  s(^."*  There  \yas  iin  artistic  luotlvc;  the  tvriler 
mu»t  wait  for  what  he  thought  a  ketti>r  00.1181011  for  briDgi* 
log  lUvias  Jhnvunl  in  thitt  nvw  fic!(l.  Apurt  from  the 
quc:«tioii  how  this  triek  n("  the  Kvaiigelist  was  revealed 
to  tbe  mind  of  llilpinfeld,  tiow  Htninge  the  aupiKsi- 
tioii  id  that  I/ii1;e  nhmihl  liave  felt  it  iieceasary  to  llirow 
awny  a  fact  in  the  life  of  Jri^iis,  winch  mu^t  hnvc  harmo- 
ntKcd  cxBctly  with  his  wimhcs  aitd  iileas,  eiinply  for  tlio 
reason  that  he  was  int^-iuling  to  reconl  another  fact  of  tbe 
eamc  gcutral  tenor,  even  if  it  were  of  more  itn|>ortaut  sig- 
oificaoce.  But  let  us  look  at  the  mtssioti  of  the  Seventy. 
ITiis,  we  are  n**urv>tl,  Luke  invented,  in  or^Ier  to  iiitrodnco 
B  ministry  of  Je«u8.  through  them,  outside  of  Jewish 
limits;  the  number  seventy  being  pitrhed  npon  bh  repre- 
senting the  hetitlion  nations  cnuniorutcd  in  Gvtie^ts  (c.x.),* 
But  the  number,  in  all  probability,  was  fixed  u|ion  by  .Ic^us, 
on  acmunt  of  thw  eeveiity  ciders,  the  assistants  of  Musei, 
and  with  no  rcfemneo  whatever  to  the  heathen.  Nor  >8 
there  tlvc  Icnst  utlimation  by  the  Evan^'lint  Lliat  tiie  Apvciity 
went  to  a  iion  Jowi)>h  populnllon.  Thus  the  reaaon  aasignod 
for  the  Inconvenient  east  given  hy  Luke  to  the  inoiilunt 
timneeted  with  the  Centurion — a  very  flimsy  reason  at  best 
— is  despoiled  of  iu  frail  foundntion.  I.uke  leaves  ont  the 
severe  relmke  of  Peter — "Get  llieo  behind  me  Satan" — 
recorded  by  Matthew  nnd  Murk.     This  wnutd    be    most 


Ullgcnfirld.  p.  &SE>. 
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remarkable  if  his  pnrp«isp  ^vom  to  exhibit  tli?  twelve  in  an 
'unluvonblc  tigltt,  an  is  allc^eil.  Hil^i'iifold  hta  no  butter 
explanation  of  this  omission  tlinn  to  nttributc  it  to  lake's 
wiifh  to  rwmrd  "at  once"  tlie  words  of  Jesin^  relative  to 
following  lliin  (Lnke  ix.  23.).'  But  why  sliould  ho  l)c  in 
ft  hurry  to  give  these  wonls  "  at  ont-e?"  Wliy  a  newlliss 
hiislo  liiat  requires  him  to  throw  away  one  of  the  choicest 
weapons  in  In^  amiory?  Lnke  preipntK  In  ihe  jtajwage 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  5,  what  the  Germans  call  the  *'  Great 
Intcrralatiun,"  whioh  ctmtains  much  matter  not  TouihI  in 
the  (tthiT  EvangpIisLs.  1  lere  norur  the  Parahli-  of  the  Good 
Bamariiiin,  thf  Parablca  of  tin.-  PnMligiil  Siiii,  ilic  Ij«jBt  Pictx* 
of  Money,  and  the  Lost  Sheep,  and  the  Story  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Publitan.  Thisc  pi-arta  in  tlic  evnngcHcul 
teaching,  which  are  HtanipeJ  witli  indubitnble  marks  of 
figenniucucaa,  arc  objects  of  suajiicion  to  the  Tiibingcn 
rCritics.  Thpy  arc  brought  fbrwanl  by  J^nke,  we  nrc  told, 
!o  give  cupport  to  his  more  tatliulir,  or  Pauline  ideas, 
which  1*0  would  carry  back  into  the  teaching  of  Jcsiiu. 
Hilgenffid  makes  the  ]>araL>1«M  in  tJic  xvlli  of  Luke  refer 
to  the  heathen  as  eontraetecl  with  the  Jews;'  whereas  it  is 
Implicitly  stated  that  it  was  with  reference  to  "  ]>iibIioan8 
and  siaoers"  that  they  were  uttered.  Thcnr  br-oadvr  appli- 
eotioD  is  legitimate,  but  eueh  is  not  their  dirvct  meaning 
'and  intent.  The  existonee  of  this  "Groat  Interealatirtn"  is 
ft  proof  tliftt  Luke  had  access  to  the  primitive  stHirceB  of 
information.  It  \s  a  strong  argument  for  the  genuincmsa 
of  the  Third  Gos[)l'[.  liilKt-nft'ld  would  discri'dit  the 
statementB  respecting  iliirlhaand  Mary  (x.  38-42).*  He 
first  imputes  lo  thu  Evangelist  the  di-sign  to  set  the  Jnws, 
representi^tl  by  Martha,  in  eonlrast  with  the  Gentiles  repre- 
iteated  by  Mary ;  but  this  nllp^orical  intmt  oxi.'*tn  only  in 
iJie  ai-itlc*H  imagination.     When  HilgeiifeUI  comet)  to  tho 
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promise  to  the  twelve  (Luke  xxii.  30),  tliat  they  shall  sit 
on  thrones,  judging  tiic  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  he  con  find 
no  other  eon^lation  for  the  distinction  put  ii|>on  the  origi- 
nal DisKiiplfiB,  so  oppiKKKl  to  the  critic's  theory  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Luke,  tlinn  the  rfflcot ion— which  Is  contrary  to  the 
real  purport  of  the  passage — that  lliey  have  only  tlie 
promiBi?  of  judging  thn  Jews.'  The  pinin  truth  l«,thnt  the 
Sft^ailnntH  of  Ijuke  can  a-jrcely  take  a  step  without  ittum- 
liling  upon  H>niething  which  overliirnii  their  pn^ition.  One 
of  tlieir  oiain  charges  '»,  tliat  hv  is  "  antiuomian  ; "  tliaL 
is,  averse  to  the  Mosiuc  law.  But  tlicy  are  obliged  to 
confront  such  n  pai^siige  (is  this  (xvi.  17):  "It  is  ca<«ier 
for  hraven  and  eurth  to  jmiss  cm-ay  than  one  t4ttlc 
of  the  law  to  fail  ;"  and  they  nre  driveu  to  siilntitutc 
for  "  law"  the  altered  text  of  Miirrrion,  which  in  ihvtitnto 
of  DiauitiKript  authority,  and  ia  evideutly  one  of  lib 
arbitrary  changes.  But  the  pQ»?agc  docs  not  stand  ulooc. 
As  Profeoaor  Holtzmann  observes:  "The  notion  of  the 
vi/aof  occur*  even  oftencr  in  Luke  than  in  Matthew ; 
and  the  Evangelist  in  whom  it  never  appears  under  this 
name  is  not  Luke,  but  Mark  ;  and  so  pa^t^tgcs  like  Luti« 
V.  ]-I,  Tt.  25-28,  xvit.  14,  xviii.  18-20  are  uo  longer  to  l»e 
cnllc']  mere  exci-ptions/"  The  conclusion  of  Professor 
Holtznmnti,  whose  work  on  the  Synoptic  Gwi]>6ls  u*  one  of 
the  moHt  thorough  products  of  German  learning,  And  wIh) 
is  very  lar  from  lieinjr  biiuwd  by  truditioaal  opinion,  Is  thug 
expressed  :  "  The  Pauline 8taiid-])oint  of  Luke  eonditioita, 
to  he  sure,  the  iielei-tion  and  [ircHinitalion  of  the  niatlcr; 
licre  and  there,  bIi*o,  the  verbal  expression  of  the  traun- 
niitted  Disconnws,  yet  not  no  iv  if  a  utibjectivc  '  tendency  ' 
usurped  the  place  of  an  objective  view  of  the  historieal 
truth."*  Every  hUtorian  who  is  a  mar  of  feeling,  will  hnvo 
a  lively  iukrts^t  in  certain  aspuHM  of  IiIk  subject,  and  this 

»  Iliid^  p.  573-       •  MeSynopt.  Evaugdien.  p.  398.        »  II>id.,3M. 
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will  appear,  and  may  properly  appear  iii  liie  narrative. 
Sucli  a  pm<iili»rity  is  at  a  wurUUwklt.'  remove  from  taUiQ(»i- 
lion,  whellier  ooDsdotis,  or  th«  effect  (jf  partisan  exdteraent. 

The  main  fSirce  nf  the  critical  attacU  upon  T^iiko  has 
been  dircdefl  ag!iiii.«t  the  book  of  Acts.  Here,  if  wo  are  to 
bclievtf  fiiiiir  and  Zt-ller,  in  a  sytttematic  jwrvcixinn  of  (he 
facts  of  tlie  ApfMtolical  lii^Aory,  and,  also,  the  dcliberute 
fuldition  of  narrative  mntt«r  without  foundation  in  truth. 
Th«  motive  nsrriljcd  to  tlie  vmttT,  who  rompni^ed  this  book 
n-A  oarliLT  than  llie  l>ef;iii!iing  of  the  second  «ci]tnry,  Li  to 
parily  the  ntrilc  iK'tnt-cii  the  Prtnnc  or  Jewish  Christiana, 
bnd  the  adherents  of  the  liberal  tlicology  of  Punl.  To 
tlim  end  \ie  iiiuhcM  Paul  (;otiix;d(;  what  tlii»  Aposllc  in 
fuct  steadfastly  refus&d  to  allow  to  the  Jovlsli  aide,  and,  in 
turn,  attrihiitc^i  tu  IVtt^r  liberal  proicj^iniifl  and  pnietiecs 
wlili-.h  nrv  i-(|imlly  withtKit  witrmnl  i[t  the  uctual  history. 
All  pains  arc  taken  to  represent  Paul  as  having  stood  in  a 
friendly  relation  to  the  oldt-r  Aj^stlea  and  to  the  Jewish 
ChnsHans,  which,  wc  are  as.^urcd,  vms  not  nt  nit  tin;  rane. 
The  Tiibingcn  critics  start  witli  a  certain  theory  as  to  llio 
real  state  of  tilings  in  the  Apoetolic  agr,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  extract  front  the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  such  of  them 
as  they  admit  to  be  genuine;  and  by  tliis  conception  as  a 
louehstono,  they  test  tlic  narratives  iu  the  Acts,  sifting 
Ihcw  and  reeagting  them  as  the  exigencies  of  their  theory 
mav  dictate  Ujwri  tlio  orrcctucss  of  this  preconceived 
idea,  which  19  adopted  as  a  criterion  of  jndgnicnt,  Uic  ^'aliic 
of  their  whole  procedure  depends. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  fotlow  the 
critics  in  qnestion  throiif[h  the  entire  book  of  Acts,  and 
examine  every  point  which  bears  on  the  credibility  of  the 
author.  It  is  pmctit^ble,  however,  fcj  lejtt  the  correi'incas 
of  tlieir  premises,  and  lo  look  at  their  treatment  of  ocrtaio 
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pa£8ag<<s  of  prime  importniicH;,  hy  n-liich  itio  tonableoess  of 
tlirir  p(Xiititiii  can  be  £iirly  dcttirmiiKKi. 

Luke's  awotint  of  tlie  A|>o*ito!io  Council,  in  the  xvtli 
cliapUT,  is  (lie  paiuiu^u  that  in  F,\»Mila\\y  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, h'tuvt}  it  is  here,  as  we  nre  tolil,  that  the  peculiar  "  tun- 
denry  "  of  Luke  U  must  iKiliiubly  <li»clusc!d,  itnd  Iiih  violn- 
tiou»i  of  liistorical  Irulh  most  apparent.  The  Ttibiogen 
critics  do  not  Herupto  to  declare  that  no  such  Council  wiu 
held,  no  suoti  concession  made  to  tlie  GeoUleii  by  Peter, 
James,  and  Jotin,  and,  on  tlic  contrary^  that  no  sueli  re- 
quirciuonts  were  laid  by  them,  with  Paul's  aasctit,  a[>on  (he 
Gentiie  believera.  The  originiil  ApoKtIes  were  too  utrong 
Judaizera,  Paul  wai  too  railicjil  in  the  opposite  diix-ctioii, 
for  Its  to  Hupposc  that  cither  purly  would  have  caoseiitecl 
to  such  ail  un*utigcmt-iit. 

The  first  thing  (o  Ijb  snid  in  rrply  to  these  propositions 
is,  tliat  the  main  na^ertluu  of  the  DCg;itive  critic):;m  n-- 
eiiecting  the  [wsitioti  of  the  t]ii~cc  A|io8t1cs  ou  the  great 
quefttion  of  llic  relation  of  the  Gentile  believers  tn  the 
Mosaie  Jjnw,  is  demonstrably  fitlse.  The  Apu»ile  Paul,  in 
tlic  Hceond  chapter  of  Galatians,  referring  to  thi<t  very  vh\t 
to  Jeruiialem  daring  wliich  the  Cuiinoil  took  place,  duclarca 
that  the  Apu»tlc»  liad  no  amendment  to  pro}>nne  lo  liia 
preachiti;;;,  hut  gave  him  the  rijjht  hand  of  fullowxhip. ' 
The  thrc«  Apoetlce  did  not  ask,  or  expect,  that  the  Gen- 
tile converts  should  bo  ctrcumciaei].  They  go vc  him  tin 
hand  of  foliowship,  altliough  at  thnt  very  time  he  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  JudaiRcr*  thnt  Tjtu>*,  bis 
companion,  a  hwithoM  eonverl,  uhouk]  receive  ciroiimci?ion. 
PanlH  own  statement,  thert-fore,  sweeps  away  the  foimtla- 
tioa  of  the  TUbiugen  theory.' 

<  Oal.  ii.  9. 

*  riw  Auihoroif  "6ap«mnluml  R<'Iigi(»n,''  w)io  r«|ir«diK><i>  ttio  doo- 
trino  ud  Kt^neati  »?  Uie  Tfilungcn  ncbovl,  njt  (roL  Hi.  p.  2S1) : 
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To  callin  question  tlie  aacwitv-  of  tliis  act  of  feIlowi>]iip 
would  involve  the  greatest  reproncli  against  both  parlifjt, 
tltc  Three  Apostles  on  tlie  one  side,  iiml  Paul  and  Barnahaa 
on  Uie  oilier.  Hmi  the  n^mgnition  nf  him  not  been  rval 
and  oorJial,  Foul's  reference  to  it,  In  writing  to  tlio  Gala- 
tiBns,  must  be  considered  intentinnnlly  niisleadltig.  Finall)^, 
tbc  arraiigcmi-'ut  for  tlic  colleetiou  of  ulmB  for  the  [loor 
brethren  at  Jfiruwilcm  proves  inrniitet^Uibl/  that  tlierc  vros 
muluttl  wmfidencu  nnd  good  fi-ellng.' 

There  are  two  principal  nrj;umciit3  brought  against  tho 
credibility  of  Lukc'^  narrotivc  of  the  Council.  The  first  is 
from  the  silence  of  iLe  Apoctle  Paul  respcetiug  the  Dcerco 
or  Kwommendfttiou  of  the  Cotincil,  in  the  Epistles  to  tho 
Galatians  and  Oorinthians,  where  the  same,  or  co£;uat« 
question?,  arc  handled.  Let  us  loolt,  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galstian^t.  What  woa  the  diflictilty  in 
that  Chuiwh  ?  JiitiniKora  were  di^manding  Hint  tJie  Gala- 
tiati  Ciiri^tiaiiH  fihuuld  he  rin-Hmfiscd,  nnd  they  were  coll- 
ing in  qnoi^tion  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  he  not 
baviug  been  one  uf  the  twelve.     Thi«c  were  tJie  two  points 

••It  will  be  ot»erv«cI  Itiiit,  aftcj-  snvinj;  lliit  they  '  oomniunicatcrf  no- 
thing' to  him,  lliL-  Aixntle  nil(]i>,  in  (nnifxitioH,  •  liiil,  on  lliu  pciritrmfj",' 
(liAAil  ruirarrhr).  In  wIikI  dnoit  tkU  nppixilinn  ennii.it?  Anmrcnlly 
In  tiiii,  that,  instead  of  cCreii;;l1ienIng  tlit.>  liaiiil*  of  Pntil,  ih^y  li'lt  liiia 
to  lalxtr  aloRc."  Iliit  «Kn^  I'niil  naji  in:  *'  On  tlio  cnittmiy  .  ,  .  gaT* 
tome  and  liaro&Liu  thi:  rit;Iii  fiamlof  fcllow^liiii."  TIih  detiwi.-i:  'tliry 
fbiinil  nothtnf  to  mppXy  ar  mrrwt  id  inr  (caching.  Hut,  on  the  cntitrspj', 
garDinos  pW^  of  friendiJiip  and  fidelity.'  Tlio  nutlior  of  "Silpcl^ 
naiDnil  Religion"  here  ii]o[ii«  a  fltLgrant  minlntcrpreutiou,  eq^nal  (o 
(ho  wont  irhii^h  he  finili  in  thn  tisum  of  wri(t>rM  vlioni  hd  is  fund  nf  «li^ 
matiiinK  no  "  A[>alu|cif<tN." 

'  0»1.  ii.  10.  Tfio  ouOior  vf  "  Siiptfnjiii:ral  lU  liiii-im  "  fiii.  »12)  d<.« 
"not  think  il  worlli  wliUe  lu  ri'fi;r"  tu  iliio  iviiniili-rjiidn.  niiirt-  "tliarily 
i«  nol  a  mt-rtf  mititcr  cf  liof^uin'',  ami  tlic  OooH  Snmariwn  rior«  nnt  put  n 
MuflVnrr  tliruiiKh  ilio  calccliinm."  Till*  will  not  do.  Whntnn  lH'lip« 
that  llic  Thne  .4[itKllui  avkml  nlnin,  fur  Ihnmsflvutor  iht^lr  lirrlliKn,  of 
coo  whom  (hey  coiuidvrvd  n  hnvLio  and  purrcrtcr  of  the  Go«1k'I7 
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on  whicli  tlicy  were  making  troiiMc:  the  Galadans  must 
be  circitmcLscil,  (iiid  Paul  wjw  eitlier  iio  Apostle,  or  subor- 
dinate to  the  older  Disciples.  Now  Pant  says  just  what 
he  would  liu  cxptrtcd  to  say,  under  the  clrcumistiincxs. 
He  vindieales  Win  independence  as  an  Apostle,  liy  ehowiiig 
just  whttt  his  relations  had  beeii  to  tlioee  vrlio  were  ApcM- 
tlcs  before  hiiu ;  and  he  mccta  tlte  other  ]>oint  of  the 
Juduizcre  at  the  same  time,  by  referring  to  this  identical 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  three  Apostles  sanctioned  hia 
preaching,  and  made  no  claim  that  the  Gentil<:«  ehoald 
submit  to  the  initiatory  ritoof  Judaiam.'  It  is  true  that  Paul 
refers  to  his  prirnte  interview  at  Jemaalem  with  the  other 
Apa4tlo»,  but  hi^  plimseology  implies  that  there  vaa,  also, 
a  more  publio  eonfcrenci! ;  -  and  to  this  private  interview  ho 
would  naturally  refer,  rather  than  to  the  public  meeting, 
since  his  relation  to  the  other  Apostles  iu  pnrtieular 
thfi  qiieslion  np|x.'rrii()Bt  in  his  mind. 

Ill  tho  other  plnee  where  the  (•ilenoc  of  Paul  m  to  Ihe 
Conciliar  eonclnsioii  is  cou^idered  by  the  Tubingen  criticB 
inexplieable  (1  Cor.  viii.),  tho  qiitstioTi  rospectitij^  tho 
eating  of  meat  otTered  lo  tdolt  wan  not  raised  by  Judai* 
zen.  It  was  a  iiubject  that  was  brou;rht  before  the  Apos- 
tle's mind  independently  of  any  oontroversiest  alnitit  the  re- 

'  The  nuther  oS  " Siii)eniaiH»l  Roligion"  mv«  (vnl.  iii.  p. 289)!  "In 
it  ]K»«'iUv  UiAl  Uio  Apo»tlo  woiiM  linvc  \«(t  toliilly  unniAEilioDvii  tk«  (act 
tbut  t)i«  ApoMin  iind  thercrr  Oiurch  of  Jmiwilmi  hiicl  actually  de- 
dued  eircamcuion  to  bo  «iin0o««Kii7  ?"  But  tliinix  }uJtwhal  Paul  doc* 
nj  cf  Uio  otlicr  Apacllcr,  vlaorw  authoniv  ilio  JudaJMri  vera  ■li«tiipt- 
ing  lo  afTajagaiiwl  liim.  Ttiuj  uiw.  he  aayii,  "  tliat  ibu  <>r«p«I  of  nncir- 
cainci«oii  ma  commitlcd  uiilo  mo;"  ''tlioygjive  lo  me  and  Bomabm 
the  rtghl  linnd  of  Icllowihip."  What  morr  explicit  coulil  tho  author  of 
''Bu|K'rnalural  Ruligiun"  ilumimd ? 

'  ftw  ihf  tmnimrntj  of  Mi-yi-T  nni]   Lixlitfoot  on  Qal.  l\.  i      The 
Miw  ^  rnrf  Ajmi-T'f  in  in  i:i>ntriii>l,  with  [ho  prcTloiis  mVoIf,  wliicli 
iwU»  tlie  larger  body.     Tlnw  ln)|io«aihlf,  m  Mi-rrr  mv*,  that  Paul  iboiilil 
hnvc  madv  nu  cDBuuunicn^on  vxc<T|it  to  itio  Thrwil 
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Ijition  of  JcwUli  to  Gciititv  bcliovcrs.  lie  wns  not  called 
U|»on,  tlicrerure,  by  the  circuin-sUinccs  of  llio  caac  to  make 
any  rofirrcncc  to  th«  Coufvroiioj  at  Jcrui^Iera. 

It  19  objected,  however,  necoiuily,  that  tlie  teaching  of 
Paul  ill  his  Epistles  is  coiitradictoi-y  to  the  })re6(.Ti[)tioi)s 
of  the  Counoil.  Tho  more  CMiiiinoii  aii3Wi>p  to  this  objco- 
tton  is  that  the  Lctt«r  of  tlic  Coutu^il  wa»  addrccu^  to  tbo 
(toiitile  bn'tht-en  in  Syria,  and  Cilida ;  and  that  the 
AjuKiilc,  nftcr  he  hnd  oxConded  his  work  fnr  bovund  tUese 
liiiiits,  and  gtliuitcd  cliiirdie^  mainly  utnnpiKwd  of  Gcritilca, 
did  not  consider  hiniAulf  at  bII  bound  to  carry  out  those 
recommt'iidatiotiK.  Thia  may  jmsBibly  be  a  e^iiffii^ieiit  aii- 
8Mf«r  to  the  objection,  and  eohitiom  of  llie  difBeultv.  Yet 
it  is  itnprolmble,  as  we  may  infur  from  Aobt  xxi.  25,  aa 
well  aa  from  the  a|iiuireiit  pa^itlou  of  Jaini-s  and  intst  of 
tbe  Jewish  ChrisliunH  at  the  time  of  the  Council,  that  (hey 
oousidered  the  restrictions  bo  be  of  so  limited  application. 
It  seems  probable  that  tliL-y  loukcfl  cm  thvsi*  ni^triclions, 
not  as  dictated  by  oxpeclioiicy  laerel/,  in  order  that  Jews 
might  not  tic  scandal ikciI,  but  as  intrinHical ly  prnjKr. '  To 
a^vcrtuiu  what  view  Paul  Umk  on  this  Hul^oct,  vie  mu»t 
»cnitiiii7.e  their  purport,  and  then  inqnirc  nli.it  wn.s  Paul's 
sub»c(pioiit  tx!ucliin'7  ii3  coiii]mred  wiUi  them.  From  Lho 
oonjunctinn  of  the  restrictions  of  marria^-  a.i  they  stand  in 
the  Mo^ic  law  (L«vit.  xvili.)  with  the  other  pruhibitiuiis 
which  are  rcitcrat^^l  in  the  Apocttilic  decree,  and  from  the 
refertmoo  to  ttic  Ualimuiltefi  utid  fullowurs  uf  JcKebel  in  tlio 
A(M»calyi«fe  (Rev.  ii.  M,  20),  whose  offence  a[)pearii  to  Itave 
been  adisr^'g'ard  of  these  (.■nactmeiils,  it  is  certainly  probable 
llLit,byforHtciition(ffo/»»'£Ki)  is  meant.or  at  least  prominently 
included,  the  ninrriagi?^  thns  ftirbidilon.  The  A{K)f>tld , 
(1  Cor.  V.  I)  in  his  reference  to  one  wb<i  liad  taken  bis 
step-motbcr  to  %s'ifc,  uses  Uiia  term,  having  iu  miud  the 

■  SeebeloHT,  p.  4d2Mq. 


law  in  Lev.  xviti.  8, '  There  u  no  iloubt  that  Paul  in- 
sisted upon  ttii;  obligation  which  was  ex|>ressixl  in  tlie  lust 
pruliiltitiou  of  Uic  Count;)!.  The  Ciitt  itrnhtUitiuu  re- 
lateti  to  meat  otfcrcd  to  iiloln,  orsluin  in  tlic  facaithvii  »icn- 
fiues.  Tiicrv  is  rcuitou  to  believe,  partly  from  the  rcfereneKi 
in  the  OM  Tcstamuiit  to  praetif^cs  of  thia  nature,  that  the 
relercnec  Itcru  wus  to  the  feasts  spread  iu  the  heatlieu 
tciQplM,  it)  whioh  Christians  woald  b«  tempted  to  partici- 
pate. This  interprobition  is  favored  by  Ewald,  who  con- 
aiders  thf  rofltfiction  to  bo  '*  a  command  to  al>staiu  from  »U 
idolatrous  worship."'  Reverting  now  to  Paul's  iiietruetioo 
to  the  Corinthiniw,  wa  ahall  .tec  thai  hn  tiiciil(<at4<f)  thU  very 
obligation  on  Chriatiiins. ''  They  are  not  to  sit  at  meat  ia 
tlio  idol's  temple.  With  respect  to  the  furtlier  qnestioD 
about  cutin^  in  one's  own  house,  or  at  a  pnvate  meal,  the 
ftci^h  of  nn  animal  vvhieh  had  bean  offered  on  n  hcnlhcn 
altar,  and  purehased  in  the  market,  the  Apoatle  gives  a 
qualified  an&wcr.  The  meat  is  not  in  malitj'  tainted,  or 
polliua! ;  but  if  one'  suiwrstitiously  thlnlc-j  it  to  be  »>,  I 
ought  not,  by  the  force  of  my  example,  to  lend  him  to 
violate  hi^  eonscienee,  however  it  may  ladi  enlighten- 
ment, Tlio  Apostle  dlseus!sai  the  whole  subjeet,  u^  we 
sliniild  anilcijiate  that  he  would,  on  the  broad  gmnnds 
of  priueiplti.  But  the  rottull — tlio  obligation  to  stay  awij 
from  feasts  in  idol  1i>mpl(« — is  ith^ntieal  with  what  we 
MippcHe  to  he  the  driH:  and  ititvnt  uf  theCondliur  recom- 
mendation. Nolhin!^  unfavorable  to  the  historirnl  truth 
of  the  latter  tiin  be  dniwn,  tlun-fon-,  from  any  inron- 
M^Iency  on  thia  point  in  the  sutiMijiient  tenching  of 
Paul.     The  third  restriction  of  the  Council  jtertained  to 

'  So  HvYcr,  m  lot-  Tbe  pivvloiH  ttiMband  vux  i>n>b«blv,  in  Ihw  aum, 
will  liTina  I  -  Otr.  vii.  li)  On  llic  Itrm  Trn.'tTio  iii  t!i?  ApMtolirde. 
Cret-,  •iHi  lUUfhl.  p-  1S9  t^.,  U|Miiu,  In  Sdicaket'n  Btbtl-L«xiecm. 

■  QcKh.  0.  VolkM  IukI.  ri.  437.  *  1  Cor-  x.  1S-2S. 
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tlio  eating  of  Uic  blouil  of  anim»U;  lor  the  proliibition  uf 
blw)(i  aiiU  of  tiling  strangled  U  virtti»ny  ouo.  "  Tb 
fttyit  Cwal<),  "  was  ogrccnble  bo  hII  tliu  better  sentioiCDt  of 
Antiquity,  aud  was  wrtaitily  at  Ihnt  time  aoceplcd  u  an 
ubiigiitioii  tliat  nil  one  4li8|>iib>(1/"  At  tlit>  Ramc  time, 
Eivald  |)rooo(j(W  tu  tsay,  tbif  atiuiciit  view  rcspoctitig  blood 
ha<I  its  root  in  a  biglier  tlioiiglU  or  u^ouiutiuu,  by  no  tnenns 
uf  iicoeesit/  or  inseparably  txniiiu(;t«d  with  it.'  Here  tbere 
was  room  for  new  qii*!stioiw,  and  furtberstrift.  Ewald  sug- 
fp!st»  tliat  tJie  ni^lettt  of  tlie  G<>ntile  mnvert»  to  taJie  tite  re- 
(jdisite  precautious  ia  killing  tlit-ir  ntvM,  tlieir  iiiiltirc  to  ol>- 
serve  ibis  nvtriftitm,  intlutxHl  tlie  fteling  among  tliu  Jowish 
CbrUtiaiisUiitlbcy  could  not  saft'ly  eat  with  th«?mj  and  ibiM 
gave  rise  to  the  occurrciKxai  ilI  Antioob  wbeii  Paul  robuked 
Peter  for  lii:«  iiiicoii3ist<?uc;y.  At  all  cvuiitw,  the  Apastle 
Paul  nowhere,  ni  his  KjibitleH,  expret'Ses  dissent  from  ibU 
part  of  the  CoHciliur  letter.  Tb!a  particular  nstrietion  ap- 
pears t«)  have  dropped  out  nf  sight. ;  since  it  is  not  nneo- 
tioncd  iu  tJio  ApDcalypsL",  in  the  puaauge  which  pnibably 
allud«8  to  tJie  decree  of  ths  Council,  and  afTords  an  addi- 
tiontU  proof  of  ita  iiiistoriciil  reality.^ 

Thiiri,  when  wa  compare  the  xvth  of  Acts  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  testimony  and  tcacliing  of  Paul  nn  the 
other,  we  find  no  inconsiatency  between  the  two.  Ou  the 
capital  fact  of  a  fi-atcri),tl  recognition  of  Pattl  by  the  older 
ApiBtles,  there  is  a  perfect  a^jrecnicnt.  He  could  ttay  that 
they  added  ootliing  to  his  teaching;  for  be  had  been  ac- 
customed to  espeot  of  lii<i  heathen  converfc*  a  falfillmeat 
of  the  duties  noting  upon  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.     Xho 

>  OwchtoliN-,  Ti.  4S9. 

*  A ilcnhatncr.  |k  41.  Hio  firM  oripfn  «f  llic  f^liag  wm  in  tha  mW 
of  Um:  blood  IU  llic  life,  or  mnl,  of  tlio  ftiiimnl.  nnd  aa  btiTlng  nwrt  of 
RMtnfatOM  vhicli  [m-cludod  it  trom  buing  a  iirojx^r  artidoor  food  for 

■n- 

*  BcT.  il.  U. 
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c»rm:»9ton»  Mint  wore  made  Ivy  them  were  Untiimonnt  to  a 
<lifltiiMt  u.Imissi'Mi  timt  llie  otjaervimec  of  tlie  law  was  not 
i)euL>saan'  t\>r  Hiilviilion.'  The  rcH?«tniii«niIiitii>tt:4  of  the 
CoHiioil,  Paul  was  not  led  by  the  eireiinistanoee  under 
wliieh  lie  wrote  to  tlie  Gulutiuiiit  iiiwl  tlio  Cnrinthinns,  to 
call  up;  but  his  leat-huig,  as  far  as  lie  touches  on  tha  topim 
in  ([Uestioii,  is  coinddetit  witli  them. 

Tlit're  are  cfrtaiii  cionsidoratioiis  which  strongly  corrolxv 
mte  Luke's  narrative  of  (ho  Council. 

1.  Ttio  liberality  of  I'etcr  8uI>se4nieti(Iy  in  ^tinj^  with 
till;  Ocntlltis  at  Aiitloch  prcsujipnsiM  previous  rottvictioiia 
oil  hi^  part  siiHi  as  are  altribiiteil  to  him  by  Lukf,  Hail 
he  been  u  ptifiT  iJuilaizcr,  the  iiintaiilanenus  sweeping  away 
of  all  barriers  between  hliii  ami  the  Gentilu — eueh  even  as 
the  dcei-sion  of  the  Couiicil  left  untouched — would  be 
utterly  iuexpiicable. 

2.  It  itt  altogether  unlikely  fentn  all  that  we  know  of 
Jaitieit  that  he  and  hi.s  u»sociate»  would  have  Ixren  Hitififiedi 
at  the  time  of  the  Coiiiicil,  with  Ic^  than  what  is  contained 
io  the  prcscriplious  of  the  decree.  W«  know  from  Paura 
own  testimony  that  they  assured  him  of  their  feilowi^hip, 
ami  bestowed,  as  it  were,  their  benediction  upon  his  work. 
Did  they  do  this,  making  no  requirements  of  tho  Gcntilo 
oonverts?  Not  even  reqtilriiiisthe  oliservaneft  of  what  was 
expected  uf  Pr(tselyt«B  of  thu  Uatu  7   TIiu  eupputiitiou  is  in- 

'Thc  Author  of  "5iip«miitiiml  Kqli^'ion"  (iii.  23S).  opiwkinKof  tbo 
•tipuUtion  ihiit  Paul  *lifruM  rcmcmW  the  |mo<  uc  JL-ri»il«m,  mjbi 
'*  ;Vj  iMie  madllho  Is  lien;  tiictitiMictl,  why  nut  the  uiht^rt,  Lndni);  boea 
HCln^lly  imponeiiy'  The  ntjiiml  that  tliw  (jpniilc  ChrioliuM  mIiMiM 
cuntrihutc  to  the  nirccMilicfl  cf  the  poor  at  JrniMlvm,  la  nut  propi-rl/ 
calleil  ■■  ±  eiinililion,"— an  if  the  recuf^iiiliun  «f  I'liul  and  hi*  minion  Ae- 
imiilcil  upon  it.  B<i(  (livro  w<-ra  no  olhtfrcoiixlitiun"  ;  thnt  ia,  none  which 
wt'ol  bcyiiriil  ihc  pivviuu"  opinion*  And  pmrLiccn  t>(  rauL  Tlic  i>rori- 
klunn  of  iho  (IccTM  w«ro  not  xtmcthinj; "  ftdded,"  In  Uie  amuu  in  wbicli 
he  iMc«  tJiG  trno. 


credible.    This  considemtion  lends  tliestrongcst  probabilily 
to  iho  (rnnftaotion  whicli  Luke  rocopds. 

3.  Xo  I'aultiio  Christian  of  the  wcond  CGiiliiry,  after  lli« 
Gos|K>l  had  sjtreaci  far  ami  wido  aiiiuii^  tlie  ln^athun,  wuuhl 
hav'o  jirojHiA-d  chat  the  Jcuri^ti  ChriRlians  shnuUi  continue 
-to  obserx'c  tlie  wliole  Mcwaic  law,  *  The  Church  hud  piisspd 
ontl  flnnuikMioni^  of  tliis  kind.  Y<.'t  tliU  is  the  pa^iliou 
o»:ignc(],  throughout  the  Book  of  Ai-tR,  tii  .Tnnu^R  nnd  hiii 
ApcKtnlic  as*x-i:ite9.  It  is  nothing  ditTereiit,  fjcrii  what  we 
might  expe<4  uf  tutlh  cla^isea  of  Christians  wliile  ilie  temple 
was  still  6tai)(IIng,  and  while  the  stroii>^ho1d  of  Chnstianity, 
so  U)  8p«alc,  nan  at  JcruHalt-Tn.  To  placr  ati  inidrn4land i tig 
nr  srmugeiucnt  of  this  kind  ia  the  second  cciittirj'  ia  aa 
annchroiii^m. 

In  the  controversy  aftL-rwartls  at  Antioch,  Peter  wiw  not 
accused  hy  Paul  of  holding  Judiuzing  principles,  but  rather 
of  a  Ictnpomr/  do«ertiou  of  llic  lilx:ral  ground  which  lie 
had  occu|iicd  before  the  arrival  of  (he  niessengcre  from 
Jerusalem.  The  eonJuct  of  Pt-ttT  as  thus  diaelnscd,  tlien^ 
fore,  ao  f%r  from  cast-Ing  discredit  upon  Luke^s  account  of 
his  behaviour  nt  the  CouiicII,  corrobonitcii  that  narrative. 
Let  it  I>e  obacrved  that  the  complaiut  of  those  who  came 
Jrom  James — wc  know  not  llic  special  crraiid  on  which 
fhcy  eainc — was,  not  that  the  Antioch  converts  from  tho 
beathca  eidc  were  not  circumcised,  but  that  the  Jctvtsli 
Christians  mingled  with  them  at  a  common  table,  paying 
DO  heed  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Inw.  This  was  a  point 
not  expressly  touched  by  the  doeLsJon  of  the  Council,  and 
one  on  which  a  differenee  might  easily  exist.  In  other 
ords,  that  decision  left  a  dooropc-n  fiir  fjrtlicr  controversy 
witli  r^nl  Co  the  kiod  and  degree  of  intert-ourso  that 
should  subsist  between  the  two  elojwea  of  bcliovor*.  ' 

<  &W  MangoIilV  rvinnrk*.  in  Blt^ck'n  ^'iW-  p.  392- 
*'rhl*tairf(il»furihcrooiuii<lcrc<l  inCli.  xr.  oflM>irork.  Tlie  .^ullior 
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It  maybe  here  remurked  lliitt  a  strong  ccKifirntationof 
the  fidelity  of  Luke's  iiiirrativp  is  found  in  tlie  ttperial 
chsractcristira  wild  {xuition  ascribt-d  rvs|jeftlvely  ta  PtUr 
aiid  Jaiueii.  Bulli  urc  Jewish  Apostles,  atid  iu  tlic  main 
ooincide;  yet  Jaincn  ajtpcurs  UiruuglMWt  as  mare  conscrva* 
t!vc,  more  scdiilniiii  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christlaas  frotu 
givinir  u)i  the  diatitK-tivf  {leuul iuritivit  of  tho  ritual. 

The-  n-fusal  of  Paul  to  ciroiiiiici»e  Titus  at  the  demand 
of  "  tile  Citse  brethren"  \vs3  not  incoiifiiMlcnt  with  what  is 
naid  uf  Timothy  in  Acts  xvi.  .t.  The  two  cases  were  uot 
parallel.  Titus  van  of  Greek  partmlage  on  Iwth  aides; 
Timothy's  mollicr  was  a  Jowcss,  us  Ltike  cxprc^ly  states 
(Acts  xvi.  1).'  The  tarcuniciaion  of  Titiw  was  demanded 
by  Judaizcrs,  on  doctrinal  grounds;  the  oircumciftiott  of 
Tiuiolliy  was  an  accommodation  to  the  feeling  of  Jews 
(Adfi  xvi.  3).  that  be  mi^ht  havcuctHXis  to  the  eynagf^ucs, 
without  having  to  encounter  a  hofttile  prejudioo.  In  Ow 
circumcision  of  Timothy,  Paul  nctod,  whatever  may  bu 
Mid  to  tin;  contrary,'  agreeably  to  his  avowed  maxim, 
tu  avoid  all  offence  ivherc  no  prindplo  was  at  stake.'     It 

of  " SajMnmtunil  R^ligKKi"  tliioka  UiaI  Uie  prooMtltngs  at  Antiooh 
iJiow  Ui.ii  .I.-UIU1,  ftnil  l)i<Mit  vho  W'rrv  »«nl  ti«  Lim.  hrlJ  n  po>iiiun  o)>- 
f  otillLi  M  llint  atwi^^n^d  lo  litem  in  Luk^**  dfttcriptton  of  l)ic  Cniinotl. 
Bat  111)  uirwcra  liim^elf  when  he  c»in]>iuc8  lll^)  reUiIou  i>f  tlie  Geniila  ■ 
ChrinlUa*  to  Ihe  Jviruti.  iw  ilufirie't  by  lltu  Caiincil,  Id  thuL of  "  Praw- 
lylM  of  rh«  G»t«  ill  rclnlion  to  Jtitlfltiim  "  (vol.  iii-  p.  2HS).  Tliifi  »(■(•• 
nMnt  may  ho  corrrcl  no  fiir  w  it  dccribm  ih:  vicvnt  wbioh  nuo^  Jewish 
Chriulianstook  uf  tli«bctirinff  of  tiici]wr««ti|)on  lh«  mutittil  fnieroiiune 
of  tli>'  lv«cl:i>w*  oftnirifliiunis  Tito  Ovu(iIuCKri*tianH  w«r«  niA  rw^UR- 
nisuJ  l)3r  (hom  oa  "  in  fall  cnmmiinion  "  (Sup.  Jtet.,  iii.  2^3).  Thin  wiui 
ihc  iH>ini  ardi*{i<tt«  Mt  Aaliocb.  But  llicjr  irorc  rrcogniaed  m  "fetlow- 
bcin"  (irwlvnliiin  lliri>iisli  ChriK. 

'  NoliirilliMancltii  J  M>'yi-r>  mmmi'iil,  it  nwm*  probablo  thai  the  Jpwa 
will)  kn«<r  till- faniilj- wuolJ  lliiak  that  lh«  ritaoogbt  to  liavo  bccii  np- 
jtliwl,  Mil],  ftt  (hv  Mine  tl[»«— lib  bilmr  Iwiag  &  Or^ek— leaf*  tlial  tfcia 
hnil  not  bccu  iioae. 

*A-t>r  ltir>  AnlharcfSDiicnMtanil  Bcllgiun  "  (ul  301). 

■1  Cur.  tx.  19-23. 
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is  true  that  he  sayn  :  "  It  any  coiled  in  uueircumoision,  let 
liita  not  Iw  circurndseil."  '  But  a  gnaat  strain  19  put  npon 
B  geiH'Ril  declaratiou  of  this  character,  when  it  is  infyri'cd 
that  the  Apostle  could,  therefore,  never  have  alluwed  ih'ts 
rite  in  the  ease  of  a  missionary  helper,  whose  mother  was 
a  Jewess,  and  wliose  circutiiclfiion  carried  with  It  110  doc- 
trinal signififtiiiw,  but  removed  a  Ijariiifiil  prLJiidicie.' 

The  assarUntt  of  the  trrediliility  of  Luke  make  much  of 
an  alluded  parallellsiu,  ncx-ordiiig  to  the  Acts,  Ixitween  the 
miracles  and  experiences  of  tiie  two  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  It  can  hardly  fail,  however,  to  oecur  to  every  one 
wild  reflects,  (hat  there  m^l:^t  have  been  striking  points  of 
raseoihlancc  in  tbe  cvent-s  ineidcnta!  to  the  career  of  men 
cugage*!  in  the  same  work,  anil  in  the  Hux  of  simtlur  ohstii- 
c!es, '  There  were  sick  to  he  heali-d,  hijisphcmers  to  be 
oha:4ti8ed  ;  tlierc  would  be  visiona  to  l»e  received,  and  im- 
prisonmcnti  and  dc'livorances  t<»  be  cxpcrienwd,  by  iKtth. 
Without  doubt,  thetwo  Apoalles  nrc  the  leading  persoimgta 
in  tlie  narrative.  Nor  does  it  justify  a  stiKpIoion  of  un- 
truthfuInoH,  if  there  arc  found,  or  even  if  the  author,  iu  thu 
M]oc4ion  of  his  material,  takes  pains  to  present,  incideuta 
which  exhibit  siicli  a  rescmblamw.  If  Peter  healed  a  man 
lame  from  his  birth  at  tlic  gate  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,* 
it  is  suroly  not,  for  this  reawn,  inopwlible,  that  nt  Lystra 
another  such  cripplo  should  he  healed  by  Paul,*  Becauso 
Ananias  and  Sopphira  are  punished  hy  Peter,  *  why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  Elymas,  '*  the  mr- 
ccrer,''  should  be  smitten  with  blindness  bv  Paul?''     Be- 


ftuse  CornutiuB  fell  at 


the  feet  uf  Peter,  and 


Peter  liaile 


^^I  Cor  vli.  IS. 

^^K*Dr.  LifrhifoDi  ihlnin  ihat  Paul,  in  GaI.  U.  S.  la  annwering  an  ob)co> 
^^¥<Mi  Ihundcd  on  Ibn  known  Turl  of  t)i«  circtunamon  of  Timathj'-     Sm 
Iiii;1itro(>t'ii  GaiiUian*.  p.  104. 


Itiin  r'lAu,'  it  m  a  groiimlless  Akeptiotsni  to  doubt  tW  state- 
ment tliiit  till.-  |)i.'<»pl(!  al  Lyatni  would  Imvu  nflTercd  Bacrifico 
to  Paul  mid  UsTiiubas.^  AiiO  what  esliall  be  said  of  the 
suspicion  iiwakuncil  hy  tlic  circiiniKtiinco  that  while  Peter 
is  "Hcuurged  by  ortler  of  the  rottridl,^  l-^aiil  in  beaten  vritK 
mitiiy  stripes  ftt  the  commaiul  of  the  magistrates  uf 
Pliilippi?''*  The  mistruat  that  diclalcs  the  imiicatiiiDfnt 
of  Jjuke  is  so  purely  subjective  tiint  it  ndiuits  of  no  ex- 
plicit refutation.  All  tli.it  mn  be  .stid  m  thntthc  tncidenta 
arc  SQch  ba  might  naturally  ocnir,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
laborg  of  ail  Apostle,  and  prewnt  no  greater  degree  of  re- 
sninhliinoe,  in  the  two  cases,  tlian   mij^ht  be  exiiofrtwl. 

E<[MaHy  groundless  is  tliocnticnl  altaok  upon  the  aiithea-  ^j 
tidiy  of  the  HpM\--[i»  contuirii-d  iu  tlie  AcCs,  and  the  obargg^^H 
timt  they  wtro  invented  by  the  Author.  That  t)io  lan- 
guage ia,  in  the  niidn,  lht>  Author's  in  euneedcd,  aincu  somo 
of  them  were  made  in  the  Aramaic ;  for  example,  the  ad- 
drem  of  Piinl  to  (he  mob  at  JeriiRftlem.*  Most  of  tbcm 
we  ooudou&ed ;  none  of  tliem,  as  rttwrdoJ,  would  occupy 
in  the  delivery,  more  than  eix  minutes.*  Of  course  this 
condensation  would  involve  a  substitution,  to  a  i.-oriKiderablo 
extent,  of  Liike'tt  own  phmseohigy  for  that  of  the  several 
gpealccra,'  Beyond  those  ne<-'ei»:iry  cbauges,  tliere  In  no 
reason  to  impute  A  bck  of  correctness  to  the  n?iK.i-ts  of 
the  spcw-'ht'S ;  raiK'h  [vss,  to  maki;  them  ttic  prodiiut  of  a 
whole?»ale  invention.  The  verbal  roitemblanoes  which  are 
brought  forward  tu  siututn  thi«  imputation  arc  quite  in* 
coiKjlasive.     Stephen  says  (Acts  viii.  2)  : — 

*  ivl.  22.  Kq.    '-SupemBinnil  lULigrion,"  Sii.  71. 

*  Apu  zxii.     Rm  Acu  ixi.  4t>.      ■  Rc'iiM,  KM.,  in  d.  N.  T.,  p.  207. 
*T1m  AnllioTor ''Siipcrnattinil  Rvliifioii"  fVoI.  lit.  ch-  3)  cxprmli^ 

raarh  iiNioe  In  a  (wiutmrima  of  the  vocabulary  of  Uto  «[i««<.'h«M  with 
the  luifiwiEA  of  iIm  Buok  flii«w)i(K.      It  it  n  clmrnelcrUlic  effort  l«j 
prove  whit  U  not  dispulol. 
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I,  brethren,  fntliprs,  hear."     Paul,  in  the  synagogue 
at  Aiitioch  In  PUulia,  is  mldrcsiwl  by  the  rulers  (Acts  xui. 

15):  "  Men,  brethren Kiy  on  ; "  ami  Paul  ihere- 

o]»ou  thus  begins  :  "  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  Trar  God, 
hear."  Thisboneof  theiiislance«  retie<!iipnii  toprovothat 
thespccclies  were  invcntcii  by  Luke'  It  might  m  well  he 
interred  that  the  r(![»orts  of  spcfic^hi-s  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mous  are  iuvcntcd  by  the  editors  of  the  ncu-apa[>erH  in 
wliidi  they  apiniir,  Ik-'kiusk  they  br*gin  with  "  Mr.  Speaker ;" 
or  tliut  the  speeches  of  Uwycrs  In  the  courts  arc  comiWMcd 
by  the  reporter,  since  they  so  often  open  with  "Gentle- 
iiiou  of  the  Jury."  As  w^anls  the  ouiiteuts  of  the  speeches 
in  the  Act«,  it  iij  altogether  pruhahte  that  in  the  Brst.  nd- 
drcucs  of  the  Apostles  to  Jewish  auditors,  there  wouUl  be 
a  reference  to  the  guilt  involved  in  the  cruci&^ion,  and  (o 
the  proof  of  the  Mtw-iahnhip  of  JcHtis  which  "waa  fiir- 
iiislicd  by  Ilht  rcsiirrcctioa;  and  that  certain  poiraugc^  in 
lliePropliets  would  be  habitually  referred  to  as  verified  iti 
the  conduct  of  the  Jc^vi,  and  in  the  life  and  death  of 
JedU3.  There  is  no  greater  similarity  in  the  suUstnnce 
of  tbcac  addresses  than  woald  naturally  be  expcctctl 
under  the  circnmstanow.  ■  When  we  study  them  in- 
ividually,  wc  find  in  some  of  them  convincing  proof  of 


'  "Snptmiraral  ReliKion,"  iU.  160. 

*Thc  Aiitliorof  "Siijivrfiiilunii  Rclij^ion,"  who  uqu!t«  conflilent  In 
h'u  uwuMliuns  aiider  iliLt  liea<],  Euii,-Iit  riud  a  Miiifiititliiin  in  liia  iiwn  xv 
fnaikti,  in  the  luinic  viiIiitiL--,  ii^on  itltv^'il  (}i.iulati\in«  fi'vui  ihcAcU,  in 
llie  rastor  of  Fti^rninn,  iKnaiiiis  riml  »cmn  nthcr  wHicm.  "There  wai 
in  f»ct  no  formnln  nionj  ciimivi  tiihrr  amon^  the  Jew*  or  in  llic  wirlj' 
Cliareh;"  "A  formuU  i*  ciu|jIorcJ  wl]ic:!i  is  eauimon  thruiij^Iiiiiil  tlio 
Sew  'PEWainaU;"  "Altm?  wldi  min:h  niniilnrity,  ih*re  i*  likpwiM  div<>i>' 
gctieo  l>c>tw«ra  thM«  MTiiraccA  ;"  "]I«  nimpiy  ttctx  fiMlh  from  l}i«  pn>- 
plicb^ilirud.  (he  ilocirinoi  vhirli  funned  die  s^a'  't^iit  °f  l^e  rariy 
diurdi "  (Tol.  iii-  8,  9,  l.'l,  ]7f,^ilii»i>  at*  n  (*•«  iif  th«  rUIpidimiIii,  mmi 
<A  wkich  itrew«ll  fuuudoil,  Ijy  tlit  ximc  Aiiltior  in  [cfcruncQ  lo  uaiaai 
tloncsa  wliich  he  vi»hr»  to  (irove  (o  be  aci-tJcoUl. 
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aiitbenlicity.  TIic  wliole  sjtirit  mid  tennr  of  tlw  tlUicourse 
of  Sti'iihtn  (Aotn  vit.),  (^pL-cnally  whoii  it  i.4  con^idcrml  in 
ret»tioii  to  the  aci'iiAalion  of  Maspheniv  itguiii^tttie  Inwiuid; 
the  templt',  to  wtiicli  \iv  wa«  ruplvinj^,  liavc  the  strooc 
v«ri8imi1itiide.  JTow  natural  is  the  f^Ridually  rUing  in- 
c]i;^natioii  n'hich  is  hindlvd  in  h'\A  raiiid  by  the  rc!ie:inuil  of 
the  long  (lisobedienoe  of  the  Jews !  As  he  fullu\v<i  thiti 
coursp  of  iniquity  tlowii  to  the  final  net,  tlic  (leslrnctioii  of 
"  the  Just  One,"  his  indigmlioii  hursts  forth  iit  last  in  ft.J 
sfcreinn  o\'  (k-iiunciutlon.  Tiie  fureTiVL'll  of  Pmil  to  tli« 
Ephesian  cirlcrs  at  Milctns  (Acts  sx.  18-35)  aboumls  in 
cxjircsaions  fliaraclemlii:  of  the  AiMwtle.  Its  wiiole  tone 
is  a  testimony  to  it^  genuineness.  "  Ye  yourselves  kaovr 
that  these  haixls  have  ministered  (o  my  necessities" ' — w« 
can  almost  see  the  gesture  with  wlucli  iIksb  words  were 
ucuuiu|>uiiicd.  Paul'd  s[>e«eh  ou  Mure  Hill  (ArLn  xvii.  22- 
81),  ill  its  ehoiee  of  topics,  in  its  conciliatory  iulroduo- 
tion,  in  the  manner  in  whicli  the  way  is  paved  for  the  Gui 
declai-alion  respecting  the  judgment  and  resurrection,*  is 
inark«l  by  originality,  and  by  a  character  fully  accordant 
with  what  we  should  «x|}oet  fi-ora  Ihc  Apostle.  How  en- 
tirely gnituit«nH,  and  witlmnt  proof,  ii^  the  ttssertioa  that 
this  «{M_H.vli  was  nianu (JR'tu red  by  the  hitjtoriaii ! 

The  theory  of  a  tendency,  or  doctrinal  pnrposo,  in  Lotce^ 
inipellinf*  him  to  mihetitute  fiL-Uons  for  fiiols,  is  confuted 
by  his  omist^ion  to  avail  himself  of  the  mo^t  readv  0])]iortu- 
nities  for  speiirin;;  the  end  whioJi  he  is  nssuincd  to  have 
been  [lureuin^.  On<>  or  two  UHtiticvs  may  Ih?  ^pceifiod, 
TlK-re  h  a  diOifuhy  about  lliti  visit  of  Paul  tind  Rurnubas 
to  Jerusalem,  when  according  to  T>nke  (xi,.10)  they  wirriwl 
to  tlu?  brethren  there  the  alms  of  the  Aniioeh  Christians  ; 
since  Paul  dues  not  mention  this  visit,  as  we  should  exiiect 
bitn  to  do,  in  Galutians  ii.     It  tius  been  sucxcsted  as  ouo 
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poestl>lc  anil  not  unreo5<ii)nI)lc  solution,  tbnt  Paul  was,  for 
some  erwiW*,  ]>revoiit«l  from  entering  thccity,  or  failed  to  meet 
the  otlwrr  Apostles.  But  lli«  Tilbiiijjeii  critics  nr«  uot  coii- 
totit  with  liny  nxplnniition  of  this  sort  ;  t\wy  iiro  not  even 
willing  (o allow  that  Liiko  iiindoa  ini^lako;  but  tlioir  eliarp 
oycsi  flisoorer  a  (IpHliprate  intention  hnving  (or  its  motive  a 
(l(«ire  tu  bring  Putil  »ik1  llio  oili(>r  A[ioHtlc!t  Cofr^tlicr  as 
often  as  po^blel  Under  tlie  nimpW  stnti^niciit,  their 
**oiiti«iI  icifirmily,"  as  Nt-ander  somowliere  mils  it.  dptects 
a  deep  plan  of  deception.  It  is  mirely  most  remiirkable,  if 
Luko  made  up  tliis  story,  that  lio  makoa  no  menltnn  of  nn 
Inlerview  between  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles.  Ife  barely 
fitnte^  that  he  went  to  Jeru«th»ni,  and  «ient  bank  again. 
We  are  wfked  to  believe  that  the  Evaiigt'list  inv^-iiLcd  the 
whole  talc  of  u  Giinine,  and  of  the  aj-inimlby  eaclted  at 
Aitlioch,  merely  for  the  purpn^e  of  siyliig  in  thelewcst  and 
baldest  terms  (hat  Paul  went  to  rk'nisiileiii !  How  much 
briber  can  this  creiiiility,  born  of  cuspirion,  go  ?  If  Luke 
HBK  intent  upon  the  ubji-ct  abcribcd  to  liim,  why  doe**  lie 
Hot  record  and  Rmbetlii^h  tho  liif:t,  m{>ntioned  by  Paul  him- 
self, of  hi«  stay  for  fiftei;n  daya  with  Peter?  Tliia  is  a 
(act  which  a  writer  actnalcd  by  the  design  attribiitcil  to 
Luke,  would  inlalUbly  have  laid  hold  of,  and  tunied  to 
i'  account.     Paul  and  Peter  together  fur  a  fortnight  in  the 

te  dwelling  I  What  an  opportunity  would  this  nffbrd 
w«a\inf:  fictioiw  of  the  kiinl  which  the  Evangelist  is 
accuaed  of  fabrieatin*  1  Then,  why  did  tlic  Antlior  rcgleet 
I  to  bring  Paul  and  Peter  tc^'ther  at  last  at  Rome,  where, 
actxiKlingto  the  trodilioo, both  perished  as  martyrs?  Why 
throw  away  so  fair  an  occasion  for  the  furthcranoe  of  bis 
whcme  of  exhibiting  the  two  leading  Apoetlts  in  amity  oue 
willi  another? 

If  [juke'g  omissions  arc  incompatible  \rith  the  frnudu- 
lent  purjiose  with  which  he  id  cnxlited,  so,  aluo,  an>  iinmer- 
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ous  features  actually  introduced  into  his  narrativi^,  If^ 
08  18  alleged,  lie  U  Iwiit  upon  t'lt-'vatinjf  Piml,  why  doc*  lie, 
at  the  very  outset,  reconl  the  fact  tlial  »  now  Apostle  waa 
cliQSen  Id  tlioruom  of<Tuda»,  in  onU-r  to  Diukc  up  tJic  minn- 
ber  or  twelve,  and  wliy  does  he  set  down  the  8[»cecli  of  I'eter 
in  which  th«  necessity  for  this  act  la  explained  ?  8udi  u  pro- 
ceeding ou  the  part  of  tlic  Author  of  the  Acts  is  incontpre- 
Iiensible  upon  the  TUbin^en  hypothesis  rcii]>cctir^  fat:*  ainit 
By  E)udi  an  act  he  woidd  i^tultify  binuclf.  One  of  the  most 
signal  cxamplt^  of  a  mode  of  writing  utterly  incompntibls 
with  that  hypothesis,  is  presented  in  the  xxist  chapter. 
LuUc,  it  i«  8oid,  labors  to  represent  the  Jewish  ChriatiaDS 
in  a  fraternal  relation  to  I'nul,  nnd  to  cover  up  tlic  antog^ 
niem  which,  it  is  aflirmod,  aulsietcd  between  thcio.  Thia, 
we  are  aiwiired,  is  a  main  end  for  which  the  IkkiIc  was 
written.  This  motive  give«  rise,  it  isvlttlmod,  to  numerous 
di^tnrti(His  of  fact,  ond  not  a  few  downright  firtions. 
Now,  in  the  xxist  chnpter,  Luke  records  the  statement,  of 
JaniL<s  to  the  e0*i>ct  that  tliu  JewLtli  Christinnit  at  Jerusa- 
lem, many  thousands  in  number,  were  prejudiced  apinst 
Paul,  their  ears  having  been  filled  with  the  siory  that 
he  was  trying  to  lead  (he  Jews  f*  give  up  Moses  Here 
Luke  sets  down  tlie  very  last  thing'  he  would  have  bet-o 
willing  to  mention,  if  the  TUbiiigen  judgment  of  him 
had  any  good  foundation.  One  woutil  tliinlc  that  this 
paaaage  would  strike  the  critic))  duml}.  The  only  thing 
tltey  are  able  to  Bay  is,  that  Luke  forgets  his  part,  and 
brings  out  the  truth  unwittingly!  Yet  in  this  very 
narrativt — for  inatanoe,  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  mob  ngainat  Paul— it  ia  maintained  that  Luke  haa 
artfully  perverted  llie  facta  for  the  purpose  of  cuucenlii 
the  antijwithy  of  the  Jewish  Christians  ttiwards  the  A 
to    the   Gentiles  I     He    niudt   have    U^n    on    tlw    watch. 
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Tubingen  eolulioo  of  the  (lifficwltj-,  weak  enough  at  the 
best,  is  stripiwd  of  every  vestiso  of  plauHiLtility  by  the 
imputation!^  with  which  it  is  ooupki]. 

There  is  one  urgtiment  fur  the  ((eiiuiiieiicsH  utul  crcdilnl- 
itv  of  tlie  book  of  Acts,  which  must  oarry  iin  »1nio»t  irra- 
giitfibtc  foroe  to  every  iitiiirLjwHcLHl  uiiikI.  It  is  drawu 
from  tho  relatiouof  the  Act9  totbe  Pauline  Epistl&s.  Tlio 
uoilt'si^iied  (mincitlei)C(a  between  the  two  authorities  have 
beeu  skilfully  poiniM  out  by  Paley,  in  the  IIoicb  P<ii*« 
tiwt.  Thej-  constitute  a  K]>e<;iiil  Boiiri-e  of  evidence  of  great 
weight.  But  to  tliia  branch  of  proof  we  (3i>  not  now  refer. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  »itu<lciit  of  tlic  New  TcstiLineiit  lliiit  tlia 
,  Acta  was  written  indcpeiitk-ntly  of  the  Kptstles.  Thegri\it 
effort  of  tlie  Tubingen  critics  is  to  point  oul  distin^paiiciesy 
nud  to  convict  Luke  of  Bonicthing  wor^c  tliaii  grosTi  inaccu- 
mty,  by  an  appeal  to  st:itctncnts  that  lie  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistlt-s.  This  attempt  we  deem  to  be  a  total  failure,  and 
have  given  reasons  for  this  opinion.  ]Jut  fio  mnrh  i«  indis- 
putably true,  that  llie  book  of  Acts,  is,  in  no  sense,  fmniwl 
oa  the  built  of  tbo  Epistles,  by  the  use  of  the  liiatorical 
fltabtiDcnts  contained  in  thctn.  Tlicru  is  no  trace  of  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  Luke  to  lit  hit)  narrative  to  tht>se 
other  doeumcnts.  litis,  throughout,  an  indL-pvnduiit  book. 
Now  if  a  writer  in  tho  second  centurj",  or  at  the  close  of 
the  first,  had  set  out  to  construct  artificially  a  history  of 
the  Apoetlc0,  for  Buch  a  purpose  as  that  imputed  to  Luke, 
it  is  incrcdiblo  that  ho  should  havo  lefl  asido  in  thia  way 
the  Pauline  and  other  Apostolic  Epistles,  Thcw  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  churohi^  tor  M'htdi  hts  twok  was  intended, 
and  on  which  he  wi.shed  to  produce  a  certain  imprc8sion. 
How  ira|x«Hiblo  thnt  he  should  not  maliC  it  his  first  busi- 
ness to  dove-tail  his  a.rtit)cial  narnitivc  into  these  oth*r 
familiar  documents  of  PccngnizciJ  niithority  !  If  the  book 
of  Act»  bad  bceu  written  as  Baur  and  Zeller  say  it  was 


wrJltou,  they  would  have  found  no  eucb  umtcrial  uot  of 
whkli  tu  cODstruct  tlicir  plausible,  hat  eophUttcal  ar^- 
mcnls  ngainst  its  credibility.  Paul's  snjouru  iu  Arabia 
would  not  have  bpen  loft  out,  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
wuulJ  liavo  talliwi  paljiably  with  thoac  noticed  in  the  Epie- 
tl«  to  tho  Galtttiuiis,  mid  on  a  great  variety  of  points  wc 
Hhoulii  liear  the  echoM  of  the  etatcment.^  made  hy  cho 
Apostle  him8«lf  in  his  noknowlcdgml  writiii}^.  The  phe- 
nomena are  juKt  what  we  should  i^xpoc't  if  the  book  was 
written  at  no  grpiit  interval  after  the  evcnls  rtfordod  in 
it,  and  by  one  who  drew  his  knowledge  partly  from  por- 
Bonal  observation,  and  partly  from  oral  representation, 
emanating  from  others.  The  phenoiueua  arw  not  at  all 
such  as  we  should  coiifidcntly  expect  if  the  Author,  at  a 
later  epoch,  with  the  Epistle*  of  Paul  iu  his  hands,  had 
sat  down  to  oi>nip<i!<e  an  nrlihnial  tmrrative  for  a  partisan, 
or  doctrinal  purpose. 

The  book  of  Arts,  though  it  docs  not  conclude  ubruplly, 
brcakM  ufFat  an  interesting  i>oint  iti  the  bintory.  We  can 
aotuunt  fur  the  hurried,  condensed  ending  of  the  Gtispel 
of  liukc,  h]r  flup|>o«in>c  thai  he  wu;^  intending  to  oom- 
poee  another  work,  the  Acts,  in  wliich  the  intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  Hi^  Diaciplei  aflcr  His  Resurrection  ts  more 
fully  stated.  The  manner  in  which  this  second  Ixxik  ends 
is  not  duo  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at  the  point  wliem 
tl)«  jiarralive  terminates,  einoo  its  date  is  later  than  that  of 
th«  Gotip«l.  Mofcorcr,  no  details  are  given  about  tlie  life 
of  PanI  dnrin<2;  the  two  years  wbieli,  as  the  Author  states, 
he  spent  at  l^>nle,  A  hundred  reEL4nnt<  niijflit  be  imagined 
to  account  for  this.  Luke  may  liave  been  ill,  or  luav  lutve 
die«l,  and  thus  have  been  prevented  fnim  exefulin^  his 
plan.  But  the  <Mn<.>tnsion  uf  the  Acts,  Itpfore  (be  dentil 
of  Paul  or  of  Peler,  has  suggested  the  plausible  ttupposi- 
tiou  that  be  may  have  inteuded  to  compose  a  third  work. 
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but  fiiiy  Imve  been  precludi><I  frotn  carrji'iug  out  liin  pur- 
IMwe.' 

Frim  an  historical  point  of  view,  a  distioctioii  ia  to  Iw 
made  betwwMi  tliat  [jorlioii  of  Luke's  niirnitive  in  wliirli 
he  speaks  as  au  cye-witiicss,  uikI  even  as  an  actur  iu  t))« 
tRinsacliona  winch  lie  rcc»nl«,  and  tliat  part  ot  the  work 
iu  whicli  he  pruKuld  iuformation  wliicU  he  liiut  ubtuiui-d 
from  othcn.  As  fiir  as  this  imrtion  of  tkc  work  '\e  coiiceruttl, 
ihe  matfrials  of  wliicli  were  gaiiusl  l>y  inquiry,  it  KtumU 
preriscly  i<n  a  luvt-l  witli  his  (.to«j«)I-  It  is  to  be  rcmcni- 
bcrwl,  in  reference  to  IwUi  hooke,  that  they  emanate  from 
a  tniflt«I  atxiuaintjiiice  of  ihe  Apostht  Paul,  Thuir  statts- 
metiLs  are  to  be  tested  and  ehicidatcd  Iiy  comparison  with 
the  Apostolic  Epistl«.  The  dat«  of  tite  third  Gog|)cl,  aft 
will  be  sliown,  is  about  the  year  70.  The  dale  of  the  Acl«, 
we  infer  from  the  intixjduotioii,  iiud  from  otlicr  evidence, 
was  not  many  years.  later.  We  shall  not  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark,  if  we  place  it  at  A.  D.  &D. 

Luke,  like  every  other  vrriter,  has  Iiis  nwn  style.  A 
certain  rhetori«iI  niann(.T  is  not  unfrecjuontly  nianife;rtC> 
vrhieh  readily  explains  itself  to  any  one  versed  in  literary 
criticisfn.  When,  for  e!cam|>lo,  ho  makoB  James  pay  that 
many"myniMU'" — twnsof  iIiouruuU — iil'.IewwhChriiitiatj8, 
vrere  \n  Jeruanictn,  no  one  would  undoi'staiul  it  ns  n  strictly 
etAti^ica)  xtntcmt'iit.'  Su  wlion  he  snya  that  "nil"  of  lite 
believers  at  Jcrti^lcni  i«old  their  ]iou»cs  and  lauds,  the 
statement  'm  quallAed  by  ineidental  remarka  aft«>rwnrd^ 
which  imply  that  there  were  etill  posaeesore  of  [irivutc  pro- 
perty.* In  the  ai-ootint  of  the  private  consultation  of  ihc 
Sunhodrini  ujton  the  aae  of  Peter  and  John,  Iviike  makoi 
the  meiiiljers  put  their  hen<Li  to^ih<>r,  and  8»y  to  one 
another  thai  it  is  useless  to  d«ay  tJio  miracle  wrought  by 
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tlic  Apostles,  since  the  fact  is  maoifest  to  all  Jerusalem ; 
but  that  tlio  filrtlirr  spread  of  the  fact  mnong  iho  ])e<>|iie 
miut  be  [Mi-VL'iitcd  liy  ^ilL-ueini;  the  A|)0(>il(«  \^Acta  Jv.  16). 
It  hiu  bi'GTi  nl^fM!t(>[l  thut  the  iiivnilwrs  uf  the  SoJibudriin 
wdulil  hardly  iimkL^uuc-h  an  admission  to  oue  another  in  m 
biUd  a  form.  But,  in  kiicIi  a  vanv,  lu  Neatider  8U|^c8t8,  a 
writer  like  liukti  might  naturally  give  to  tlie  pmoeas  of 
reasoning  which  prompted  the  net  of  the  Snnhodrini,  he 
might  give  to  iho  muiivux  tliut  iufliiuiieed  tbeui,  the  Ibrin  of 
a  vtrbal  statemoiit,  or  convorsation,'  Tlicy  took  a  ourbiiD 
oourm*,  aniicoii!«iioiiHly  for  this  reason.  Luke's  report  of  tlie 
s[>e<jclit«  of  die  ApiBtlos  and  uf  others  is  rnurkMl,  as  we 
have  8i)iil,  by  vensirnilitiidc.  Tliey  Kpt-ak  ui  eliunict«r. 
There  are  expre  sioiik  in  Paal'H  i^peeches  which  aro  evi- 
dently transniilktl  wilh  liti-ral  fidelity.  Yet  th«  art  of 
photiogmpliii;  reporting  did  not  exist.  Condeii&atioD  might 
ol\«n  l>e  iiecedsary  in  the  records  of  hucIi  addrCAses.  And 
the  fact  that  no  strictly  verlwil  rejKirt  ia  atleniplcd,  is 
proved  by  the  style,  which  has  tlie  characteriNtte  vocabu- 
lary of  Luke.  Luke,  in  relating  the  mortal  ilhiesw  with 
whic'U  Ilcrod  wu  seinod,  after  an  net  of  signal  impiety, 
say*  that  an  angel  uniute  him  (Acts  xii.  23>.  lie 
does  not  mean  that  an  angel  was  visibly  present.  TJiere 
was  a  .•special  act  of  Pn>vidcncr,  »  jmlgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and  the  snperuiituml  elt-meut  ta  thus  conceived 
and  d(9cribc-<l  by  the  hi.'^torian.  The  passage,  when  it  ia 
carefully  cnnRidered,  may  throw  light  npon  other  eveota 
■which  are  runncfted  by  Luke  with  the  intervention,  or  io- 
strumentality,  of  angels. 

Tliese  remarks  pertain  to  the  interpretation  of  th«  Au- 
thor. They  do  not  tonch  his  faiihfulnesa  and  cn^^libility. 
The  attack  of  the  rencnt  cHlics  is  founded  upon  a  siibjfxttve 
and  narrow  conception  of  the  contents  of  Chriiit's  teaching, 

'  Pluit  aiKl  Tnin.  of  the  Ch.,  p.  41. 
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and  upon  an  untenable  hypothesis  relative  to  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Judseo- Christian  A|>osttes.  It  is  sustained 
by  means  of  sophistical  exegesis.  The  imagined  "  ten- 
dency" of  Luke,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  necessary 
to  say,  is  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction.  Hence  the 
various  notioDS  of  an  "  UivLukas,"  and  of  a  mingling 
of  heterogeneous  documents, — notions  which  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination.  A  larger  view  of  tlic 
subject,  and  a  fairer  treatment  of  the  Author,  would  save 
the  critics  from  committing  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
these  crude  and  short-lived  hypotheses. 


A  ORXERATION  has  elapsod  since  tlic  discussion  of  (lie 
authcDticity  of  tlic  Gospel  which  is  tnulitioiially  ascriltcil 
to  John,  was  commoiKw]  by  yvnlitmud  CltriHtian  fiaiir  and 
hi«  asrMiciatw  of  the  Tiibiiigcii  Bchool.  We  may  w^new  Uit! 
fjise  as  it  now  stutii)^,  in  light  uf  the  evidence  mid  argii- 
motitd  which  tmvc  been  ndduccd  in  the  [irogrt^s  of  thia 
long  aiid  active  controversy.' 

It  is  well  ii^rocd  tlmt  down  to  a  quite  modern  date 
the  genilinctireM  of  the  Fniirth  Gitsjiel  was  undig|>utod.  It 
IS  true  that  Epiphanlua  8]>cMki«  of  an  insignificatit  hmH, 
whom  he  names  Alogi,  who  were  found  in  A»!«  Minor, 
(wpocially  at  Thyalira,  probably  not  much  later  than  A.  D. 
150,  and  who  njw-lnl  this  fios[>el.'  But  it  is  clear  that 
their  leading  tnotive  was  a  thfologica!  prejudiccj  with  which, 
to  \k  Rorp,  t.hcy  t"onnpclcd  oerlain  other  objections  growiug 
out  of  a  pumpamou  of  tJiis  Gosjwl  with  tlie  other  tlirce, 
But  tlicy  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  oa  the  Gospel; 
and  as  they  attributed  the  hitter  to  CVrinthun,  a  rontempo- 
niry  of  John  nt  Kphcsus,  their  opposition  ratliw  tells  for, 
than  ai^r-uiist,   its  gciiiiincntta.      As    Zcller  ooncodcs,*  no 


'  For  tfae  litmture.  we  Mr.  Orr(cDry*A  Ajip.  to  ilm  Fnxl.  TnuMl.  of 
Lnl!innlt'«  Drr  jokaniuri'rh*  Uriprxaif  rf.  AtH  Etia'j.   (I.ejpai^^  1«7-11- 

■  //«r.  Ii.c.3.  28;  liT.,  I;  cf.lKnKaf^Adt.Uar.  111.119,  aBAl'hi]^- 
triin.  nrr.,  60. 

■  Thcol.  SahAt.,  ]»45.  [>.  G49  nq. 


an  he  clerivcxl  from  tlils  unimportatil  sect  for  tlio 
cxUtcncc  of  nnothrr  tnulition  as  to  (ju- aiiUior.'^Mp  of  the 
Gtf^jiel  thun  lluil  wiiich  connects  it  with  the  A]H»tlc. 

Tlie  fltrongast  twnsidL'nition,  a^  (ar  as  rxtcmal  ptnof  is 
>coiu:criic4l,  ttiiti-ca  in  I'olyrarp  atiA  in  (he  rt-lations  of  Irc- 
tneus  to  thl>i  Fulher.  Polycarp  tlii-tl  as  a  martyr,  it  m  now 
AAmTtainctl.  in  A.  l>.  155. '  Sinrre  at  thnt  time  he  hn<I  been 
"eighty  iind  SIX  yean  iu  the  Lor«I,"  his  hirlh  was  as  early 
a»  A.  D.  60.  Ilia  hi^I)  standiDn  and  wide  influence  aro 
fully  ftttcstted,  iu(icp«mlcnlly  of  all  fjiio^tions  pertaining  to 
th>«  Godpcl.  Situateil  as  ho  was,  nntl  haviiij^,  as  wo  sIuUl 
»oc,  pcr*onaUy  Unown  the  Ap<wtle  Jnhn,  it  13  plain  that 
if  wo  had  the  teatimuny  of  Polytiirp  (o  thi*  .lolmnnins 
aathor«hip  of  the  G-tsiwI,  nothing  more  nor  higher  in  tho 
wjij  of  histftrital  prooC  «>ulj  by  dt-riii-wl.  Such  Uiroct  and 
lurniHl  testimony  we  have  not;  hut  it  may  lie  true,  never- 
thclt-iw,  that  We  have  wlmt  is  fully  (tuiivident  to  it.  The 
oidy  extant  writing  of  PoIy«irp  is  an  Kpistle  to  the  Phil- 
ippians,  whi«!h,  among  various  cxpre><fiion<i  which  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  tlie  Epistles  of  Piiut,  and  other  Xew 
Testament  Iionks,  intrwltircs  a  NUfement  that  occnrs  almottt 
tWw/iw  in  0)0  first  Epistle  of  John?'  The  common  au- 
thorship of  the  Gospn!  and  Epistle  is  a  welt-estuhlished  faet. 
The  gpnninencja  of  Polycarp'*  E|)islle,  whicli  is  atltstcd 
by  Irenatiis,'  and  U  not  with<iiit  fltrong  internal  evidence  in 
its  ftnpport/  ought  not  to  he  qtientioneft.  Yet,  as  it  la 
called  in  question  by  some,  and  as  the  source  of  the  pn»- 
aagc  in  Ptdymrp,  t*>  whlfh  we  have  referrwl,  e:innc>t  be  dem- 
onstrated to  be  tlto  First  Epistle  of  John,  although  an 

'  WnclditiRtnn,  Mfmoirfa  tfa  fAmdhnit  dn  liueripLti  Btlia  htUrtn, 
loiD«  xxvi^  1'.  2,  p.  232  ut{. 

'  Fulycftni,  Piulippiinu,  rli.  {I  Julin  ir.  3). 

*  Bk>  cp.  v.  and  ri.,  wlicro  nnly  ivn  c\A*Vf<  c€  mtnu^on  in  llie  Fliilip- 
puiB  Cliiiri:li  tire  mt'iiIioiiL-d,  pmbTWn  and  dwxaa, 

*A-!v.  riRT.  III.  ill.  4. 
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anbiftscd  judgment  woald  Itardly  duubt  iliut  oucti  was  ite 
origin,  vre  would  not  inttUt  on  ttiig  quotation  oa  coucln- 
sivcly  proving  tlie  aoquaiulamie  of  Poly«irp  wilh  tlie  Jolian- 
uine  writings. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  rests  mainly  on  the  relation  of 
Imi»us  to  Polj'carp,  end  on  tbe  inremncx'-'i  trhicb  vrc  are 
iKHMssimtod  t*>  draw  from  it.  Trenwiis  was  himself  a  na- 
tivuof  Asia  Minor,  wlipi-e  ho  spent  his  youth.  In  177,  he 
bi-carae  Btiiliup  of  Lyons,  where  he  had  previously  been  a 
Presbyter.  We  shall  not  be  for  out  of  ihe  way  if  wc  Bet 
the  dale  of  his  birth  at  ISO.'  From  the  pen  of  Iretmus 
we  ha.ve  remini-scences  of  his  intLToouree  with  Polyearp. 
Florinus,onc  of  the  astociatcs  of  Irpn»u»  in  his  youtli,  sub- 
socpieiitly  ornhmeed  the  GmMt-icherusy.  Iremru.><  luld rowed 
to  him  a  lotLer,  from  which  the  Jbllowiiig  is  an  extract'  : — 

ThoM  ofHiiionK,  Florinu*,  tlint  I  may  ^pcalc  io  miM  temw.  wn  not 
ofnund  AorUini';  ilio^fntiimomiiroiiol  in  .■igr<?«ineTil  trilfa  (he  Cliureh. 
and  inrolm  IhoM  who  sJopl  Ihoni  in  the  docfiwt  Itniiicty ;  lho«<>  ofin- 
ioos  nut  vyrsi  ihe  livrcuni  outntdo  of  ihc  Chutcli  ha,re  ev«  Tcntored  h> 
faKMCih  i  thum  apiDHinii  lh«  vIiIium  irltit  were  Iwroni  us,  who  wen  the  pu- 
pIlMoTtliv  Ajwatlm,  dM  noldvlivvr  to  jnu,  ForwIiUe  I  WM  «lill  &  boy. 
I  M«  ,vau  tn  Lower  \i>is,  wilh  Pvl.vcarp,  when  you  wcnr  ia  m  brilliant 
IWHilion  in  ihit  roysl  finlnis-,  mul  •inivu  lu  Bpiirari!  vounM^lf  to  htm.  For 
I  reoill  Iwttrr  wliot  ort-itrn-il  ni  tliai  timi'  lliiui  1  do  ri-i-L-ai  cvcntn,  uace 
wliiU  we  learned  in  dii1d4ioo<l,  Ik-Iiik  iinili-il  m  ihc  miiiI  *»  it  glows  up, 
becomn  inour|M>rit<yI  willi  it,  no  that  1  can  ff«i\  Aif^nlM  the  plftc*  in 
which  ibr  MowH  Polycnrp  ""^'1  'o  "'<-  ^^il  <liM.-otirM;,  hi*  r>iBg»  out.  Uw. 
and  hi«onminp>  in,  lhc  muiticr  ofhi«  life  •■Oil  hriv  of  lii*  botljr.an'l  hin 
diaootinmi  which  ho  iwcil  Iq  ileliver  l-j  tht-  people,  »iid  Jiow  h«  Niiukv  «f 
liix  familiar  int«r«iiirM  wilh  John  nnil  wllli  the  mt  vt  thorn  who  Itad 
li«etri  Ui«  Ixinl,  «nd  \inw  lie  wotild  mil  In  minil  ihdr  wi>nl».  And 
whutever  ihinnn  hr  liail  hi-:inl  from  thrni  rrnpii-iinB  tiic  Lord,  Uolh  a^ 
1»  UU  minuJei  aail  Hie  ii-nching,  jii»C  as  rulrcarp  l^'"'  ncnred  it  tVaai 
the  ej-e  wUii««a  of  iho  Wurd  o(  Lifi>,  lie  recoi»ni«d  it  agiMaU/  to  (b* 


■  Svc  Mr-  C.  J-  H.  Ropo^a  tliorotift)>  Ankl«,  Trmam  qT  Lg(m»  (A*. 
Saem,  Apnl  1S77>. 

*  .XJMtf.  ml  Ftor,  u.  (Sli«nm'»  <d.  i.  HTZ). 
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Sdiptunw.  TlwwMliing*,  thrwiigli  llie nietcy  oHiml  whiili  wn npim  mv,  I 
dtlt^vntlj  hcttid,  sutl  tnatiuivil  tlicm  u[>,  not  im  pik(>cr.  but  in  m>-  benrl; 
and  I  >in  oauununnv.  by  (he  gnix  «f  God,  rovulviiif  lljwc  ti)ing»  in  my 
BUDi]  :  Ukd  I  can  l>«u  wiineM  bi'lora  Mod  ilial,  if  llitit  bleui^il  nad  ■jxn^ 
lolte  ctJcr  had  Btm  licard  nuy  nucli  llii"B,  li«  wonl'l  iaf"  «i«d  out  and 
■tfijipi'd  Kin  ear*.  Mvins,  ;lj  bit  was  maal  Ki  my  ;  •'  (iiHxl  HihI  !  tmta 
witM  linio.  Iiiwl  Thcni  t««nrvcd  ni>!  iJint  I  iliould  L'Oduru  tluw  ihings^' 
And  ho  wniilil  haro  fled  rroiu  ibc  vurj-  pUc«,  wbiiUier  •itling  orHtiuiding. 
bAd  li«  hcaril  mcli  worda. 

In    bis  oopioiiA  work  on  HercsM^,  Iretifcua  speaks  at 
8omo  length  i»f  his  pL-i-aoiial  relatioiia  to  l*olycai-ji ;' — 

Ilitl  I'olv<4rp,  atfio,  wn*  not  only  inTnLruoi^I  by  Ihn  Ap(H>l!<«,  nnd  cvm- 
y«iw<l  «i<li  iiiaiiy  vlto  Im'I  wca  ('lirint,  liut  <*ua  iilw,  t>/  A|n»iIu>  in 
Ma,  ojijwintvul  hMhn|>4if  llti;  i-biirclt  !ii  Siiiyruu,  vrtioui  I  abio  Hun  iii 
«y  c»tly  youth,  for  hi-  inrriL'i]  i,<jTi  pjiriiij  a  vtry  long  limp,  and,  wlicii  n 
vny  <M  man,  glorioudy  and  miM  nnl»ly  wifrrxiiix  iniirlynlnm,  (li'|>cir:(il 
tlii*  life,  having  nlwnyo  (iiiicht  liiu  lliiiijp*  wliidi  Iil>  luul  toHriiiui  IVuiii 
the  ;\|x]-tlv>,  aitJ  wliicii  (lie  clirnvJi  tin*  ImniliH]  duwn,  and  wliidi  alona 
art!  iTUa-  To  tliefe  (liinnji  nil  lUt!  Aaiiitii:  diurchcn  U->lify,  ua  do  uIm 
tli<>«  m«B  vho  have  enc'L'viMle'l  Polyt'iirp  iluwn  to  tlic  ]>rvt(eDL  tinii>,~ & 
man  wlio  wart  of  mucli  ^n'atcr  vrci^hit.  nn<l  a  niirc  ptcndrusC  wtlnrm  of 
tratb,  than  Valrniinn*,  niid  M:irdiJu,  :irid  llu^  ri'i<L  [>f  thu  IifMirv.  fie 
it  >ai>  wlxi,  comiii;;  to  Itoni'?  in  (lio  Lim^  of  Aiiici-lua,  cau'wd  manv  (o 
tiini  away  I'lxioi  llicufijru'nld  hiMViio*  to  the  Cliurdi  orOod,  proelalialiig 
thai  Ul^  had  N.'Oi-ii'v-'l  tlii- one  Mnd  wili;  trtiili  frrtm  ilic  AimisiIi-*,— thni, 
nnninly,  irhlcU  Lt  handed  down  by  Ibt  Church.  There,  nn;,  aliio,  ihdno 
MTJio  heard  from  him  that  John,  the  disciple  it  the  T^ird.  tftiin?  m  liathe 
Bt  Kplicui,  and  ptrcc-iving  CerinrhuH  within,  nxiud  out  or  !)><>  Wh- 
Iioiu^  willKiiiC  IjAthing,  i-XL-lainiini;,  "  Let  m  fly,  IikI  even  the  Itntli-hntMe 
Call  J«i*n.  U'caiiw  (V-rinlliDi,  Ihii  enemy  of  ihi'  Iniili,  U  within."  And 
Polycnqi  him«iirp-j>liiil  to  Stan-ion,  who  met  litrn  ou  imt- ticra-ion,  and 
a«id,  •' Dwl  thou  know  mc?"  "I  do  know  rliw,  ih^  flr«t->iom  of 
Solan."  Sueh  wax  the  hcrror  which  lli^  Ap>F'll<»  jind  llieir  diKipln.  Imd 
tt^intl  hoUlinK  uvcnartTlial  ixiiDiiiuiiii'atluti  with  any  cnrniplen>  uf  llitt 
inilli ;  as  Taiil  aL«  iciyK,  '■  A  niiin  llint  tu  an  hei^lic.  afti'T  thp  lirhl  nnd 
wwond  ndmnnition,  rqiwt;  knawiti;  lliat  he  that  w  »uch  i«  mbrcrtcd, 
nnil  'inneih,  WAng  ranArmniri}  of  liimnrlf."  Tht^v  U  aI*o  a  very  power' 
fill  ppiBlli-  of  Piviycarp  wriu-?>i  M  ll»e  Philippiarx  from  whleh  thmw  who 
cboo<«  lo  do  90,  and  onr  nnxidiie  aborn  tlnir  Milrniiiiri,  ran  liairn  tJi« 
clianKti^  of  Kia   fallli,  and  iln*  pri'iicliinic  of  the  triitli.    Tlit'n.  iisiiin. 
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lli«  Chutvli  nl.  KpliivtiK,  rduiulfti  liv  Paul,  nni)  Imving  John  mDuInli 
smong  them  («rinani>ntlvuDtil  llie  tjmm  of  Tri^ui,  U  a  tine  iritnM^ 
of  Utc  tiudittoa  of  Ui«  Apo*tlM. 

Agnin,  in  ii  Lotter  of  Irpnimis  to  Victor,  Bishop  of 
Kvitii!,  a  Iragiuciil  of  wliicli  remaiuti,  tiiere  is  a  refercuoe  to 
a  visit  of  PoIy«irp  to  Home  (bt'tweeo  A.  O.  150  ami  A.  D. 
ItSG),  wlimi  AnicetiLi  woa  Bttttiop  ttiore,  nnd  tn  llio  appeal 
liit*ii  mutle  by  Polycarp  to  ttiv  iimtruetioii  wliicb  lie  h:ul 
Tcwivi^l  from  Jntin  Bnil  other  Apostlos. '  Elsowhoro,  Ire- 
nreiis  frftiuyiitly  refers  to  tlia  eldere,  ilisi'ipleB  of  the  Apns- 
t!eg,  from  whom  he  hnri  mwivpil  iufontifttion.  Tn  thcso 
passages,  the  tt'nii  "cUK-r"  tliK-s  iiwt  ilt-nitte  jin  ofBw ;  but 
the  "eltlers"  are  tlie  Pathers — worthica  of  a  proceding 
lime.  His  aathorltica  ivere  tliiwe  wlio  had  (lirectly  con- 
versed with  the  Aposlk«,  or  stieh  ns  the  pupils  of  the 
ApOHttefi  had  taught.'  GKp(>(TiH,ny  tltroiigh  hin  arqtiaint- 
anfX)  with  Polycarp,  he  was  8e|):iraletl  bv  only  a  single  link 
from  tlio  A|JO(*tie  John.  These  estracls  from  Irenieiis 
need  no  comiacat.  They  discover  lo  ns  the  nssoeiatioiis  in 
which  he  stood  in  his  ycrntii.  With  Ir*-!!!!;!!?,  the  Johan- 
nine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Ginipel  is  a  fiui  perfeetly 
&milia.r,  and  above  all  qiKv*t.ion.  He  even  argues  lanei- 
fuHy  that  llierc  must  be  fimr,  nnd  only  fl>ur.  Gospels, 
finding  amdnj^ies  in  the  fmir  windn,  and  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.'  This  only  ishowa  how  free  from  every 
Bbndovr  of  doiibt  was  his  confidence  In  tlio  authenticity 
of  the  GwpeU  arknowledfrei!  by  the  Church. 

Now  t»  it  Hup[)asah1c  that  Irenicnfi,  and  his  contempora- 
ries with  him,  received  this  Gospel  as  the  work  nf  the 
Apostle  John,  without  doubt  or  qucittion,  while  Polycnrp, 

'  Fray.  iii-.  8iiri*D'ii c«l..  p.  S24  xtq. 

'  Adt.  Hirr.  W.  22,  &  (cf.  Eu^b..  IJ.  K,  iii.  23),  »L  1, 1  (rf.  Euwh, 
B.  E.  r.  9).  iii.  S.  4  (ei.  ^oK^f..  H.  B-,  W-  U).  t.  30,  L  (cC  EdmIk,  H 
E^  w,  A).  V.  :a.  S.  T.  33,  4. 

•  AiIt.  Ilvr.  iii.  IS,  & 


Jolin'l  pupil  and  tlicir  ti^chcr,  wits  either  ignoi-Htit  of  Un 
existence,  or  rtjoctod  it?  The  tfstimou/  of  Irpnieiis  vlr- 
tuail/  involvee  in  it  the  tcetimoiiy  of  the  Teachtr  who  lived 
until  Irenaiua  bad  grown  up  to  ruaiiliood.  Polyoarp  wan  a 
teprcsentaiive  man.  Thut  he  received  a  Go«(»rJ  as  froio 
John  whivh  the  bu^bops  and  churuhut  about  him  n;)f^-t«], 
Gonnot  for  n  moment  be  8tipi>o»cd.  Hod  a  cniiflint  of  this 
kind  existed,  the  sound  of  it  would  have  reverberated  tiir 
ami  wide.  The  tcatimonv  of  Ireiioiua  tukes  im  linck  into 
the  ciwie  of  "  KIdera,"  to  whom  the  Apostle  John  had  bei-ii 
jKTSOoally  known,  and  who  were  able  to  describe;  hia  h»oka, 
«ikI  rc|Mirt  his  wonls.  There  is  nothing  in  the  diameter 
of  IrcniDUft,  or  in  his  hubits  of  mind,  to  weaken  the  valiio 
of  the  oviilfliieo  which  lie  iifTorib  on  a  point  of  this  nature. 
He  may  be  fuully  in  his  (.isle,  as  in  hia  reftrenoe  to  cosmi- 
cal  analogies  f>r  the  qiindniple  diaractyr  of  the  Gospel 
history.  But  this  earries  no  iiniwnrhmcnt  of  hiA  vcroHty. 
Tliouifh  not  a  man  of  very  remnrkablo  powers,  he  ih  far 
from  lieing  n-eak.  He  is  no  dreamer.  luAteail  of  being 
wldieted  to  spepulatioii,  lie  rei)rL>eoiit«  the  pratirical  teiideney 
in  theology.  Agiiinst  nil  inucivators,  ho  pi'rpt'timlly  holds 
np  the  dootrine  iniusniittcHl  by  the  A|iostli«  in  tlie  ehun-lies 
vhieh  they  hai!  phtnte^l.  He  rests  alway8  upon  the  liis- 
torieal  argument.  But  the  mutti  fact  in  the  case  is  his 
own  nnqmstiouing  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the 
work  of  Jolin,  taken  in  connection  witli  liis  relation)*  to 
Polycirp.  And  this  (sci  stunds,  be  his  s]>ecial  intellectual 
qualities  what  they  may. 

Ocnwionally,  it  is  true,  he  falls  into  error  in  accepting 
traditions.  There  are  only  three  instancw  which  are 
worthv  of  note;  and  an  atUmlion  to  them  will  show  timt 
tiipy  afford  no  ground  for  diatrusting  ttie  stwlements  whiirli 
we  Iiave  cited  from  his  |>en.  Alluding  to  the  ftartiii;:  of 
Paul   from  the  elders  at   Mlletoti  (Acta   xx.  17  evi}.),  ha 
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spmkft  of  tlieiD  m  the  elders  nnd  b!^ito[is  of  Kphesii!)  and 
tlie  iieigliboriiig  places ; '  as  if"  tiic  prcwtlciKt'  of"  llic  liUliop 
over  Ills  a.«.sociate  elders  had  exisU-d  at  that  early  day  hi 
tlie  several  etiurches.  CDiiitidcring  Uu:  way  in  whicli  the 
precedence  of  iUl-  liishop  over  the  preflhvtera  aroM,  that 
tills  arniiigcment  was  not  a  auddwi  cruitioo,  but  grew  up 
by  little  and  little,  it  is  not  strange  that  IreiMcus  should 
have  tlms  anletlatwl  tht-  cpiatwpal  ^ysttm.  Ircnocus  states 
that  the  bowU  of  Uevelalioii  was  -written  in  the  reign  of 
Douiitiun,  late  in  the  firvt  century.'  The  Iwtter  upintoa 
among  echolnre  no*  is,  that  it  woa  ooniposi.*d  earlier,  shortly 
Itefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titits.  This  is  & 
particulor  point  of  chronology  in  which  an  error  might 
easily  become  involved  in  the  tradition, — a  point  ■which 
Irenieus  would  not  he  led  to  invcstipnt*.  A  Rtmngtr  nji»- 
lake  is  made  vvhcii  he  afSnna  that  Jesus  lived  to  bo  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age."  This  opinion  in  the  more  unrxpeetod, 
oinoc  he  i»  familiar  -with  the  sueceasion  of  events  in  the 
Saviour's  life,  and  says  that  ho  ihriee  alltnded  the  Pass- 
over at  Jorusuleni. •  But  tlie  oonversation  rtMxirded  by 
John  (viii,  57),  in  whiph  thn  Jrws  said  to  Jesn?:  "Thoii 
art  not  yc*t  fif\y  year*  ukl,  and  ha»t  thou  seen  Abraham  ?" — 
early  uuggestcd  the  quite  unu'arrantnhje  infcreneo  tbat 
Jesus  was  lliou  near  that  ajre.  It  was  j)rolxibly  imn^ned 
that  an  interval  occurred  between  Ills  baplisro,  and  His 
pnblic  ministry.  This  notion,  be  it  obM-rved,  waft  derived 
from  a  passage  found  in  John  alone;  and  this  goes  to  »hvm 
the  presence  of  the  Gtepel  among  tJiuHO  with  whom  Iro> 
naiu-H  was  eorly  liimiliar.  Instances  of  an  adoption  by 
IrenauM,  of  errors  of  this  Bort  which  had  become  mingled 
in  the  Mroam  of  Inulition,  even  were  they  more  nutneroua 

'  Adr.  IIiL-r,  iii.H.2;  " Convocatia  tpii-iA'i'i'i  rl  pn'ri>vlcriA|'*  Cfav 
»  Adv.  lUr ,  J.  30,3.  •  A(l».  lui..  »i.  22;  i. 

*  Ibid,  ii-  S2,  S. 


instead  of  being  few  in  narabcr,  would  not  Bcrlously  afTcct 
tl)*  valiio  of  hi9  tpstimoiiy  upon  the  great  matter  wliieli  wo 
aro  uow  coiiHtdering.  Hare  is  a  book  having  the  fiti'onjjly 
nmrltod  poculiaritics  nf  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  book  vfhich 
niutit  have  beMi  rooogiiiiifd  as  the  pn>(]iiotion  of  John  hy 
Polyrairp,  h'la  immttiiatc  disoiple,  rti  iiitUifiilial  UiBhop  in 
thi-  very  rt^jion  where  the  Apostle  had  hved  and  labored. 
If  .lohn  did  not  write  it,  how  ronld  such  a  worit  umerge 
into  pxiHtt'itoe,  and  find  a  uoivwsal  acceptanw  in  the  region 
-nrlicre  the  AfioKtIe  had  lived,  and  iimiiiig  thii^o  who  had 
pei-sonally  known  him,  and  heard  hU  ttairhing?  We 
might  as  rpa>*onahly  suppose  that  one  of  the  eartliquakcs, 
nut  unrrefjtieiil  in  timt  regiun,  ucv-iirriHl  without  tlic  notlue 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Kfiin,  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Jesus,"  thinlcs 
hinLself  able  to  invalidate  the  t»«Limuny  of  Ireiimi.s,  and 
even  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Apostle  John  uever  lived 
in  Asia  Minor  at  nil,  Eusehius,  referring  to  a  statement 
of  Irenwns  that  IVpias,  UJshop  of  Iliorapolis,  wa«  s  hearer 
of  John,  says  that  Pnpias  hiniHcH",  iti  the  pivface  of  hia 
work,  doei  not  olaini  to  be  this;  and  Ku^bims  intimates 
that  IreniciM  may  hnve  mi^Mndrmtood  in  th'm  piirilcular 
the  pcuwaj!;!;  which  he?  prorcwls  to  quote  from  Papias,  hihI 
in  which  John  the  Presbyter,  a  second  Ji»hn,  ia  mentioniHl, 
OR  wtrll  aa  John  the  Apostle.'  Of  John  ihe  Presbyter, 
Kuscbius  adds,  Papiaa  elaewherc  Btatt-s  himself  to  have 
been  a  bearer.  The  eon^truetlon  which  Kusebius  put^i 
upon  the  passage  cited  from  Papias  is  nmiuestionably  cor- 
rect. It  does  not  imply  that  ho  waft,  or  that  he  was  not,  a 
heater  of  the  Apnstle.  On  the  ground  of  this  remark  of 
£iidcbiiia.  Kvim  lca|W  to  the  infi-reiiw  that  Ireniena  eon- 
fonnded  John  the  Apnstle  with  the  Pi-eshyter  of  the  «irae 
namC(  and  would  jierauade  us  tliut  it  was  the  Prcsbytei 
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lo  whom  J'olycnrp  rdlTrcd  in  tlit-  dUcour-ies  Hboiil  Julm 
of  which  IreiijeUH  siH-aks,  He  thinks  tliat  his  theory'  is 
vuutirtucJ  by  tliu  circuiiih»taiitx;  that  ]r(;iiu>ua  quotes  from 
Pupias,  "Uic  hfjiriT  uC  Jiihii"  [thcApwtlc],  a  [ntissag^  about 
the  tailloiiiiium  \v]ilcii,  at>  Kciiu  avers,  ICuspbiiis  rcfi-i-»  to 
to  the  Pp&*l»yt*.'r.  Thid  extraordinary  theory  of  Kelni  has 
fouad  little  applnuso  even  in  the  skeptical  echool  of  crllici, 
few  of  whom  are  di)i|>uecd  to  give  up  the  Johanninc  an- 
tliorship  of  llie  A|iwaly|Teo;  and  it  has  been  confut^l  »ali»- 
fiit'torily  by  Hilji;eiileld.'  It  nmy  bo  well,  bovrever,  to 
commBiit  u|ion  it  brit-fly,  Fiittt,  il  is  not  iit  all  rrrlain  that 
£u6Gbiiu  la  right  in  ihinUing  lrena?us  uii»tab«Q  vvilb  re- 
gard to  Pupias.  Ii-L'na>iis  docs  not  !>ay  that  he  fmind  out 
from  the  preJ:ine  wf  Papias  thai  he  wns  it  hearer  t  f  tlie 
Apostle.  Hti  may  havL*  a-uM^rtained  it  in  some  nthor  wny. 
Euwbiiio,  it  Hhoiitd  Ik-  observed,  has  a  strong  dislikt-  to 
Piipias  on  uo.'ount  of  his  millennial  notions.  Pewmdly, 
wlivlbirr  Iretiteii^  iniiiiiiidcrtjtood  uii  exprei^inti  of  Papins, 
or  not,  and  even  if  Papias  were  not  a  henrer  nf  the  A[h»- 
tlu — we  do  not  know  !ii  what  place,  bow  fiir  from  KpheHus, 
Papias  spent  hit*  youth  — it  w  a  moastrotis  violation  of 
logic  to  intLT  tliat  liftia-u*  luisunderstootl  Polyenrp,  whom 
he  pifrwarially  knew,  and  whose  diwoiin*cs  be  had  himself 
health  Tliirtlly,  tt  is  not  true  that  Eusebius  attribiiltR  to 
the  Presbyter  tlie  millennial  notions  nf  I'apias,  On  the 
contrary  he  sayH  that  Papias  tiiisundcn^tuod  "  the  n|mRlolU 
ral  n:irrativ€Ji."  *  The  piwuagOfi  which  we  lutvc  quoted  at 
length  from  In'oieus  are  not  the  only  refcrunctu  lo  Poly- 
carp's  acfpiaintJiiu-e  with  UieAjKwtle,  Irenieuft  relates  the 
nnecdoie  of  Johii'ii  fleeing  from  CVriiithas  in  the  liulh,  as  a 
fiict  which,  not  ho  himself,  hut  others  hu*l  learned  fmai 
Pulycurp.  *     Thute  Informants  of  IreDOius,  wq  niii^t  al^u 

'  Bnl.  in  A.  N.  T.,  p.  3W  *cn.  •  IL  E.  ui. » 

■  Adv.  flier,  iii  3.  4  (EuMb.,  H.  E.  it.  H). 
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ftiippose,  btumlcnxl  pfjUBlly  with  liimscif,  if  aiiotbcr  Julm 
WBs  mcaiit.  In  dii«TU88it>g  a  j>a88age  in  tlio  AiKtcalyiwc, 
he  refers  to  tlie  testiinonv  of  "iIkwi-  men  wlio  kiw  John 
face  to&oe."'  Elsewhere  he  refers  U>  "  Uie  elJera" — 
mofv  tlian  onp— wlm  IumI  scmi  tlic  Apaitle.  *  In  liis 
Letirr  la  Victoi",  Bislioji  of  llomt-,  lie  rfiL-rs  to  the  iiiter- 
ooune  of  Pol/carp  mid  Anicctus,  in  wiiidi  I'olj-carp  had 
refused  to  yield  up  hi.'i  opinion  on  tlie  PusMiver  ijuLftttun, 
''beoiuse  John,  tim  Disciplu  of  our  Lonl,  anil  the  rest  of 
tbc  Apostles  with  whom  hu  had  a.'^ocJated"  luid  sauutJouod 
the  Asiatic  usage.*  Fourthly,  Polj-oirp  is  not  tlie  only  wit- 
neat  to  tb(!  wtjourn  of  tlie  A[H)8tle  in  Ai^iii.  A]>u1luDiu»,  an 
Aaiuliti  bishop  in  the  M^conil  tunitur^',  wlio  wmU:  i^^iinflt  the 
Montanistef  an  earlier  writer  than  Jrctin.'ua,  Is  unuChcr  wit- 
nuts  U)  the  residence  of  llio  ApOfitle  at  Epiteiius,*  Polycratefi, 
himself  a  Uii^hop  of  Eph«su8  who,  at  the  tiaic  of  his  ooq- 
trovcTsy  with  Victor  of  Rome,  wag  "sixty-five  years  in 
the  Ivord,"  whft  was  born,  therefore,  m  early  as  a.  d.  125, 
gi%-c5  the  same  testimony  as  irenajus  rcs]K.vting  John's 
rotdenoe  in  Ana.*  Clement  of  Alexandria  wan  likewise 
wrll  HPqnainted  %vith  cin-iitiisUiiKiM  t-onnwrted  with  John'ti 
ministry  and  death  in  Asin.'  Jnstin  Martyr,  and  nil 
otiieia,  who  attributtid  tJio  Ai>omly|iee  to  the  Apostle,  vir- 
tually leslify  to  the  snnto  faet.  Those  who,  liUc  Keiin,  wip- 
|M»e  tliat  the  author  of  tlit»  Crospel — whopvur  he  may  have 
beeu— proceeded  on  the  Bup[)iMitiuri  that  John  had  lived  in 
Asia  Minor,  cannot  rensonnhly  di^ny  this  fa'.-t.  So  that  as 
early  as  from  a.  d.  1 LO  U)  a.  d.  120,  by  tlio  coitfe«sion  of 
thnie  critttitt,  the  belief  must  have  prevailed  in  that  regioa 
that  the  Apostle  had  lived  atid  died  thei'e.  Nothing  mora 
need  be  Aaid  in  reply  to  a  ronjocrtiire  no  biiselesN,  and  so  at 
variance  with  »lroi)g  uiul  muliiplied  historical  proofs. 


'  IWi,  T.  30, 1. 

•  KnMih..  H.  E.,  T.  IS. 


'  l\AA^y.  33. 
'Ibid.,  Ju.  31. 


■  EuMb.  n.  K,  <r.  24. 
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We  01:17  a)in]c-ct  ^YiUl  lIm;  evidence  tlmwii  from  Ircnsas 
lor  the  Juli»iiiiiiie  niithor&hip,  te^tlimou^'  iitoai  two  other 
Huurccs  iK'urly  cou temporary  with  him,  hut  widely  ao- 
])!\rat<'<.l  liutli  iVi^iti  him  an<l  from  one  another,  iu  pbicv. 
TUe  iiret  is  tho  Muratorjau  Fragment  on  tlio  Coooo,  which 
Miys:  "The  Fourth  of  thoGosiicliiH  the  work  of  John,  ouc 
of  the  Disciples'' — incotitrodtwithLukoand  Mark,  whoare 
mcntioniMi  jiirit  iH'fitrc.  "ExhortiKl  hy  his  fellow-ilis^Miklod 
ami  bishojjs,  liu  siiiJ  ;  '  Fast  with  me  to-day  for  three  days, 
and  lot  118  relate  to  each  other  what  has  hpcn  rovcoled  to 
each  tif  u«.'  On  the  hiiug  nifrlit,  it  was  ri'vealwl  Ut  Andrew, 
one  of  thv  Aptistlcs,  tliul  Joltii  sliould  in  hU  own  imiito 
writi?  down  everything  (uuncta  diaiDribercit),  ami  all  Ebunld 
OLTlily  "  (rcoo^iiiswntilnis  cunctU). 

Clumeut  uf  Atcxuutlriu,  reporting  the  tratlltiou  as  tu  the 
order  of  the  GuapeU,  wliichhad  come  to  him  from  theoldist 
Prvahyters,  leiys  that  '  la&t  of  alt,  Jolm,  jtercoiviug  tliat  in 
tlio  other  Go»pi>U  tliojtc  ttiiit;^it  were  related  which  porcaiticti 
to  bodily  things  {ru  awjtareiai),  Iwing  encouragt.-<l  br  his 
familiar  frieuds,  mid  uryixl  by  llio  Spirit,  wrote  a  Bpiritual 
G.wijcl."' 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  clclaiU  of  tltcsic  ti-aditiona,  tbcjr 
cotitiin  a  strong  attestation  to  the  maia  fact  of  the  conipo- 
Bition  of  the  Gi»sj>cl  by  John. 

But  wc  have  proofs  farther  baelc  in  the  second  century. 
The  evidenrc  of  a  use  of  the  Fourth  Ooapcl  by  Jiiftlin 
Martyr,  i-spL-cially  as  drawn  from  the  passage  resiKxiiu^^ 
rcgeneratJon,^  is  not  weakened  by  verlinl  iiiaccii nicies  of 

'  Etiwli.,  II.  E., vi.H.  (hi  itiwif  iiawajfw, Mr. Kntlli«w  ArnnW  ( Giidand 
(A«  fiibif.  p.  24.HI  coiwinots  ullicory  itiat  iJio  K{i}i«tainn  rrmliTtrfT  inari« 
orcr  n  hook  of  which  Jolin  ftimixbvil  tlic  autcrials  oc  a  |>art  of  lUvro.  It 
bajilljr  iliiil  ititf  wile  jMUiiiileMiiiport  for  tliiiciji^eciure  Hm  in  x  niinlnuM* 
tation  of  lltf  "  nvf.gnl-H^iMilibiiii "  (attcMin^)  of  the  "MurUorUn  Kn^ 
mrot."  wlitch  Mr.  Aniol  J  n-ndcn  bj  iho  wonl  "  KiviM.'' 

■  A(wl.,  i.  GI    (Jolin  iii.  6}. 
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qDotittion,  wliich  are  ouinmon  to  liitn  nml  to  the  fiithera 
gi-iifmllv^aixt  u-liii-h,  as  nwrurtlti  tliU  |i»rti(.>ular  pasaa^  aro 
nul  witlioiit  a  jkunilli-l  iii  luutlirti  ClirJslian  writers.  The  no- 
tion titiit  tills  |iiL<»iige  wiLH  l>nrrowi?d  l>y  Justin  from  anoth<^r 
wiur**,  wIiK-li  wuB  uwxl  nisij  bv  lliu  nutlinr  of  ilit-  Pscudci-Cie- 
iiicntine  Homilies/ is  M-en  III  he  witliout  ruiitiilntioii  whet] 
tli«  pbraauuli^^  of  tiie  quotations  in  Uiis  work  is  eotn[]aTGd 
with  correH[>oiKting  citutionN  in  -Iiuttin,  and  in  view  of*  the 
fact  lltul  the  Hoiiiiltcs  uru  uow  known  to  contain  a  paaeage 
imm  the  Fourth  Gospel.'  AjKirtfroiii  [larliculnr  |)nseagsSf 
the  theology  af  Juatin,  his  docLriai:  of  the  I^ogos,  or  Word, 
|)rciiupposcs  an  ac-quuintauoc  with  soniu  autlioritativeScri])- 
ture  in  which  ihttic  tcrm^  and  concrptloux  are  pnseuteil. 
Tatiaa,  tlic  pupil  of  Justin,  coiDpuscd  a  sort  of  Harmony, 
ihc  Diatenaron,  whii^Ii,  n.s  there  i»  gotnl  gruund  for  aSirni- 
ing,  was  \«ims\  oo  the  lour  G(Mpf1»  of  the  (.'anon.'  The 
flame  coDolusiou  -as  that  dnivrn  frain  the  theology  of  Juntin, 
may  fairly  !«  derived  from  llic  crontenlM  of"  the  seven  Igoa- 
tian  Ej)isll»»,  llie  genuineness  of  which,  iii  the  shorter  form, 
is  reiMierod  more  and  morG  probable  with  the  progrces  of 
critical  imiuiry.  There  are  paaMiges  in  Ihisu  Epistlfs, 
moreover,  wliirh  it  ia  scarcely  reasonable  to  doubt  were 
ilcriveJ  from  Joliu.* 

Papia'i,  Bii^hop  of  Hierapolls,  had  known  at  leust  two  of 
the  iramodiato  disciples  of  Christ,  John  the  Presbyter,  a 
coiitem|Kirary  of  the  Apoetle  at  Kphesas,  and  Ari»tio» ; 
Slid  pof^hly,  though  not  ocrtAlnly,  John  the  Apoetle.  Ue 
profemw  to  owe  his  information  to  two  eoiirrea;  fimt,  to  the 
"eldere"  themfielves;  Utati^tothoae  whohad  huardJeeus; 

1  Cr.  B«m.,  xi.  30. 

*  Ilom.,  xlx.  23  [Joba  Ix.  1  ton.).    ^>  ^^-  ^°"'-  'ii-  ^^  i'^  ^'^^° 
it.  2.  3). 

*  Set  Pruf.  UxIilIwiI'n  Ait-,  Omlcmporani  Reritw,  IS77, 

*  K  g.,  ad  Phil.  7  {cf.  Jolin  iii.,8).  «d  Horn.,  7  («f.  J«lui  vi.  33,  51 
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and,  seconill)',  to  their  |>ui>iU,  or  followers.  Euscbiiw  quotes 
from  liim  uiRixlotes  in  rf^anl  to  tlie  conipotiltlon  of  Matthew 
uiid  Mark. '  Hchim;  it  bus  been  niaWly  iufvrnd  tliut  Pu|)iiu 
was  not  acquainted  witli  the  Uotiiic]  of  John.  Hut, 
first,  the  Hilcnco  of  Euscbius  affonb  no  proof  ■wliattvcr 
that  Pujiius  (lid  not  refer  to  Urn  Goepel.  Kuscbiuf*,  for 
example,  nntioe^  tho  use  of  the  lat  Epistle  of  John  b; 
Polytarp,  but  does  not  mention  his  quotations  from  Paul. 
Eu?ehiu8,  in  these  rcforcnccs,  hud  ii  iwrticiilar  end  in  view. 
Where  he  found  ancedotes  of  interest  respecting  the  cooipo* 
sition  of  canonical  books,  he  pre^cntH  tht-m  ;  nnd  in^tanoes 
where  the  Catholic  epiBlIia,  which  wore  naturally  slower  in 
gaining  eirxnilation  and  oecoptance,  were  relernxl  to,  he 
mcntioriii.  Ilenc'o,  secondly,  he  does  sny  that  Pn[)ia8  uttcd 
tite  Ist  Epistle  of  John,  and  ihisjnstiliua  the  asHvrtion  Ihat 
he  Dfied  the  Fonrtli  Got^pel.  Moreover,  Papias  in  the 
work  from  whinh  the  extracts  in  EuAobin«  are  taken,  would 
have  no  motive  for  reciting  cin;nm!ttiiiii*es  eonnoctod  with 
the  writing  of  the  Funrth  Gospel,  a  ootnpamtively  rvcent  iind 
familiar  event.  In  short,  the  silcnee  of  EitKebius  docs  nut 
imply,  ill  the  sliglilei^t  degree,  a  sileiiee  on  the  [uirt  of 
Pupias ;  and  if  it  did,  the  &ct  would  not  prove,  or  tend  to 
prove,  that  Papias  was  not  acqiiniiitt^  with  the  Fourth 
Gtis]»el,  which  his  use  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  .John  shows  that 
he  knew  and  aeci'pte<I.  This  arixnnient  «  sHentio  has  be«a 
demonstrated  by  Profctsnr  Lightfoot  to  he  al»olutely  worth- 
less.* 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Papias.  in  hU  enitmeratioa 
of  tlic  A]>o«tl«!  from  whom  his  information  directly  or  indi^ 
rertly  came,  gives  the  first  five — Andrew,  I'cter,  Philip, 
Thomas,  andJaraca— in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
in  the  (jospel  of  John,  and  connects  with  them  iIk)  namea 
of  John  and  Matthew,  Tlint  is,  the  Evan^-lit^s,  the  uf 
■  H.  E.,  lii.  39.  *  Conlvmporu-r  K«ri«ir,  Jan.  1676. 
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of  books,  arc  namul  t4>];cther,  and  Jnhn  is  placed  b&- 
Mattbew. '  The  Syriac  vcmioii,  wlio&c  coniporiitioii 
fiills  within  the  scoond  century — iirobably  scver.il  tlouuilua 
before  ita  end — inclades  tliia  Gosjiel.  Titcrc  in  uo  liint  that 
ilsimthorRltip  wascvcrdoiiljtoilby  tliooM  Syrian  churches, 
by  Lhc  ebuK-hai  of  Asia  Minor,  whcrci  its  reputed  author 
hsu\  taught  and  whore  he  dic<l,  nor  in  any  other  quarter 
where  Chriattanity  hnd  penetnitt^d.  It  slaiids  in  Kiisebius 
on  the  list  of  canonical  books  whicli  am  iiiKlis|)utL<i].' 

The  final  endorBenocnt  (John  xxi.  21),  emaimtin^  from 
thcKe  lo  whom  the  Go^jK'I  was  first  given,  h  fmitid  in  the 

lost  onment  niuniiM'n|)U.     It  is  an  indnjteiKlentntlcgtation 
idi  cannot  be  diacredili'd  without  OKSuming  a  double 

mid;  ft  ml,  the  falsi?  appi-anmce,  given  to  the  iircceding 
oarratix'e,  of  being  the  u-ork  of  tli«  Apostle,  and  secxjndly 
the  ]>reteiise  that  the.  appended  stuleiuent  is  from  atiotlier 
wmree  than  thu  work  vvliich  itclcwcM.  InHtead  of  supposing 
this  eonipiexity  of  deceit,  it  is  more  natural  to  eiinclude 
that  we  have  here  an  autln^iitie  ccrtifimte,  attnehed  to  the 
Goqwl  from  the  b«rginning,  by  tiio»e  for  who^beiititl  John 
wrote  or  diirditt'd  hi.s  narrative.  ThiA  st;itenient  falU  in 
rt-iuurkably  witli  the  statemenlj*  wliidi  tt-c  have  quoted 
from  the  Miiratnrian  Fragment  respecting  the  n^latiuii  of 
John's  assixJiates  to  the  composition  of  the  CJospel,  whi«h 
they  were  to  recognize,  or  fL-rtily  to  ;  and  also  with  the 
Itindretl  statement  of  Clement,  derived  by  him  from  tlie 
Prwhyti'rs  of  oklen  time. 

The  Paachat  controvtrsiwt  of  the  second  i-entury  furninh 

argumciit  ajniin^i  the  geouineness  of  tins  Gospel.     The 

defenders  of  the  Quartodeciman  practice  found  nothing  in 

lo  clush  with  their  opinion.     Polyerates,  the  %'eneralilc 


•  Fir  oth«r  ffr™'!"  of  the  n^viiiiiinlnncK;  of  Pupioa  iritli  iho  Fourth  Oo 
|icl,  act  Vmt.  LielufcMit'M  Article.  CbnUinitomry  Aoumr,  OcL  ISTC. 
EneUu^  H.  £.,  iii.  35. 
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Bistiop  of  Kph^iis,  wlio  rcjiros^tiUMl  iho  bishofe  of  Asit 
Minor,  in  his  Lutter  to  Vicrtor  of  Komp,  towardg  tho  «iid 
of  UiQ  seooud  century,  refurred  in  support  of  the  Auatic 
obscrvaoof*,  to  the  example  of  John  "  who  leunnl  on  the 
1k)»odi  of  tlte  Saviour.'"  As  to  the  origin  and  predse  nature 
of  th(>  Quartodcf-'iiuan  oheiervanue,  there  is  not  yet  an  entire 
ajri-eermiiit.  Eilhor  their  Fast,  which  prfci-dwl  ilie  Snpjier 
on  the  evening  of  I  he  14th  Nisan,  visa  a  commemoratioQ  uf 
the  cruvifixiou  of  JiS'Us— in  which  caw  there  is  an  exact 
rnrrrspontlciia;  witli  the  chronniogy  of  John's  Gospel,  or 
tJio  Supper  was  primarily  the  Jewish  PiuHOver,  kept  at  the 
iistiul  time,  und  trun«ruriu(.'d  Into  u  Chriutiaii  festival.*  In 
this  last  ca&e,  it  has  no  weight  whatever  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  lut  to  tlto  chriM]olii);icul  point  in  dispute^  and  conse* 
quently  uffonl^  no  help  townnlt  tlcterniiDiug  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel.  But  whatever 
may  he  obscure  in  the  history  of  tliis  controversy',  then:  is 
one  fact  which  is  beyond  contrail Iction.  A{K}|liuArtA,  lti>^tinp 
of  Hicrupolift,  the  siiooeasor,  and,  it  may  be,  the  next  sue- 
cesAor  of  Papias,  in  the  second  ocntur\',  rcoogotzeil  tl»e 
Fourth  G<»8pcl,  and  made  hia  appeal  to  it.*  Who  will 
believe  tliat  after  Papia.<?  had  passed  away,  or  between  bini 
and  ApoHioaris — if  tbero  was  an  interval — this  Gospel 
fir^t  saw  the  light,  or  acquired  canonical  authority  ? 

■Tlii*  Iwa  hvpothenifl  l«  ni»intiiinHi  bj  St^lidrer.  in  hU  able  and 
kftRK")  di*ctwirioo  of  till'  -iibj.*t  {Zfif»fkrifl/.rtUliiM.  Thfot.,  1870,  ii. 
piv  182-284).  But  diU  amduflon,  he  jiKly  hoM^  w  nol  M  »ll  ndrcnc 
lolh»  f^'iiiiinenoMof  Jolin.  "  Kinu  kiU-Iil-  Siite  kinn  ja  Johannts  M-lif 
wolil  boobiLchtcl  hnbcn.  mii«  cr  mm  dvii  13.  oclw  14-  Ni"an  ai»  d*n  T^g 
lie*  AWhintiunalil*  lielrachiel  hiibm  "  (|i.  273).  Tbe  KTyumcnt*  which 
mny  b<!  aiMiicwIin  Mi|i[M>ti  nf  the  n4hcr  lirgtoUiMlB,  that  liicKweni  i«u 
diKlinct  rlatxn  dF QnArtodedmaon.  nlikli  liu  b««a  claboratd;  wipporlc*! 
by  Weilwl  and  8(raii,  lira  iironuLml  in  iMayM  on  Um  ^p.  Origi»  uf 

'  Chronioon  Pucb.,  p.  14. 


Turaing  to  heretics  and  heretK-al  sca^,  we  find  tlml  Ci-1- 
tus.  the  carlic=jt  vtritcr  agaiat^t  C'bristiaaity  ut'  any  note, 
rho  probabi/  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Murcua  Aureliua  (a.  D. 
168-lBO),  resorted  to  this  Gospel,  as  well  lu  to  tJao  odier 
three,  to  get  materials  for  hid  attack.  This  is  now  cuuccdttl. 
He  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  Word  aa  a  title  given  to 
Christ  by  Hisdisciplcfl;'  of  carcumstaucosof  theerueifixioa 
which  John  alone  of  the  EvangelisLs  record"  ;^  of  the  pierced 
hamlii  of  Jesus  as  shown  to  Hid  (bllowti-g.' 

As  to  Uarcinn,  the  hinguage  of  TertiilHan  implies  that 
he  w»9  nr<quaint(>d  witJi  John's  GiMpul,  but  diswmb'd  it 
for  the  siiiic  ri^iisoii  tliat  uiovcd  hirn  to  Bckaowledj;e  Paul 
as  the  onljr  true  Apiiiitle.* 

Muulanism,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plivnomeiia  of 
the  seoonJ  ccntur}',  }iud  itA  rise  in  I'hrvf^io.  Our  direct 
infbrniation,  however,  relative  to  the  canon  accepted  by  the 
MontaniHt;)  is  M-anty ;  but  there  iK  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
o[HmoD  that  they .  nyi-clod  llje  Fourth  Gospel.  Hnl  in 
tlie  grent  doclniial  contmvci-sy  «f  ilic  second  century  Ijo- 
tu'een  the  Church  and  the  Giiostiis,  the  Gospel  of  John 
■was  alloweil  as  anthoritalive  hy  l«)th  parties.  The  IJasi- 
lidtanH  ami  V'ulcntiiiiaiis,  scirbs  wliich  spran^r  up  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  second  century,  sought  support  for 
their  tenets  by  Htratncd  intcrprctiitions  of  this  Gospel,  wKirli 
they,  in  cuiumon  with  their  opponents,  acknowledged  as  an 
Apostulic  work.  Tertulllan  expressly  states  that  Volen- 
tinns  made  use  ofthe  four  Gospels,  *  Unlike  Man-inn,  who 
would  follow  no  Apostle  but  Paul,  and  tlierefbrc  disoaiYled 
all  of  the  Gu8[>elB  except  Ijuke,  Valentinus  relied  upon 
perverse  and  arbitrarj-  inlerpnrlatton  as  a  means  of  bolster- 
ing up  fats  doetrinea.     One  of  bis  followers,   Heracleon, 


«  Orig.  «df .  Oifnm,  ii.  31.  '  ]b;.i.  ii.  Sfl.  39. 

*  Adr.  Mtrrion.  iv-  3,  2.  3.    De  carnc  Chruiti,S. 
■  Dv  riwwripl.  U«iH!l.  c.  S8. 


•  Ibid,  ii-  55. 
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wrot  •  a  commentary  upon  Jifhn'«  Go»iicl.  IIip|>q|_vtus  rcfrre 
to  llic  iiitL-rprctation  which  Valcntinus  anJ  Busilitlcs  gavo 
lo  jHirticuUr  passages  in  it.'  If  it  bcFiippowKl  tliat  what 
was  said  by  aflhcrtmW  of  the  Gnosllo  leaders  i«  here  iiu|Mited 
t«)  llic  U'lLiIers  thvMLsclvfH,  iii  a  loo^c  mode  of  rvtcrencc — a 
conritriiotion  of  the  languiige  of  Hip[M)lylua  for  \rhicli  tliere 
U  no  »utO(?icnt  ground — rtill  tJiere  i«  uo  reawa  to  Joiibt  that 
the  Foiirtli  Gok{)(>1  was  known  and  arknowlei]^!  by  tlie 
hertsiai-cflis  themselves.  If  this  was  not  the  tiiot,  it  niitst  be 
Ktipposeil  that  tlic!  GiH[>el  was  fahritntml  after  Valwitinus 
iuventiHl  his  system;  an  hypothesis  which  ruustupjicur  in  tli« 
liigbvKt  dvgrL>e  imprubalj])?  to  one  who  bringn  an  nnbin-sed 
judgment  to  the  conipartiioii  of  the  two.  It  must  be  sup- 
|xwc<l,  tiUpwLsR,  that  !ri  the  heat  and  fennoat  of  tho  Gnostic 
contnivem-,  this  Gospel,  the  work  of  an  unknown  nullior, 
was  coniptxsed,  and  was  accepted  by  both  jmriits  without 
cjueiitiot),  and  without  suspicion,  as  the  genuine  produetiuii 
of  the  ApoHlle  John.  Such  a  theory  is  dimply  incrwlibte. 
Tho  Fourth  Gospel,  both  hy  ita  internal  structure,  and  by 
the  way  in  whidi  it  waa  acknowledged  and  trenteil  by  the 
ortlioilux  and  by  their  antagonists,  is  proved  to  liave  bad  an 
authoritative  aluudiiig  hclbrc  tlie  GncMtic  heresies  to  which 
we  have  referred,  were  developed. 

Ki'iai,  one  of  the  moKt  distinguished  of  tlie  recent  writers 
of  the  akcplical  school,  ronc-e(Ic»  that  this  Gospel  wax 
quoted  by  Valeotinus;  that  it  was  at  band  when  Rasiltdcs 
wmti-,  and  was,  or  might  have  been,  iisc<I  by  liiin  ;  that  it 
wa3  among  the  Gi»|H.-lit  known  (o  Marcion.  He  concedes, 
moreover,  that  Justin  Martyr  derives  cjuolattuna  from  it; 
that  it  precwied  the  Epistles  of  Baruabos  and  the  rgnattan 
Kpisttcs;  and  that  ihit^  Gosjiel  was  nited  as  parly  in  the 
extant  literaluri-'  an  were  tJie  other  tlirce  GcepcU.'  In 
truth,  the  most  Judicioua  even  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jo- 

>  Kef.  omn.  IlKr.  vi.  36,  rii.  22,  37.  tQctdiichte  3mm,i.  137. 


Iianninc  andiomliip  now  concede  ihnt  the  external  aLte.>ita- 
Uon  in  the  «ise  of  the  Fourth  Giwpc-I  is  fully  an  stri>ng  us 
iu  tltD  cum;  of  the  othiT  three.  Tlie  iilicriouiciiit  are  whnt 
w«  shuuld  expect,  if,  aa  Iremuiis  ufTirnK,  the  Apo^tto  John 
wrote  thia  GuApcl  ut  Ephftiu*,  nejir  the  eiiJ  of  the  first 
fciitury  J  und  ihcy  are  explicublc  on  no  other  hypothtais. 

TliB  First  Epifltle  of  .John  furnishts  a  |>a»vrfiil  argii- 
mcut  for  tlic  geimiucniss  of  the  Gospel.  Ikith  are  by  the 
eaine  author.  The  }2;ciiiiii>eiie!«8  of  the  Epiutlc  was  never 
iu  uu<»cat  tiuica  uallcd  in  question.  Nutwithetandini;  tliut 
it  docs  not  bear  the  name  of  John,  it  luts  never  liecn 
ascribed  to  any  other  writer,  and  muet  have  licen  attrib- 
uted to  the  Kvanftclist  by  ite  first  readers.  Thert"  are  no 
signs  in  it  of  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  elfltm  to  apostolic 
authorship,  flueh  as  cliaraotmjic  sjmrious  pi-oductionn.  Yet 
tb<.'  whole  tone  and  oontcnt!^  of  the  EpiKtle  are  t^tich  m  befit 
on  ApoRtle.  Who  can  believo  tluit  the  writer  him.'ieU'  was 
,  one  "  who  walUeth  in  darkness,"  and  was  a  liar  like  tliose 
vhom  he  denounced? '  It  is  extremely  probable,  m  we 
have  Kiid,  tliat  a  passage  iu  Polycarp's  Letter  was  <lniwn 
from  this  Ejtistlo.  Eusebitie  telU  uk  that  Papios  niado  use 
of  it,  Thn'i  the  Jnhnnnino  authon^hip  is  strongly  atttwteil. 
But  tliis  carries  with  it  the  Jobanninc  authorship  of  tlie 
Goepel. 

Tbo  dw^Lii^'p  fonre  of  Uie  external  evidenec  for  tlie  gen- 
uineness of  the  Fourth  Gi)S|>el  can  be  nentrntizi^I  in  its 
eftect  onlv  by  internal  proof-!  in  the  op]ju>tile  ilirti'tion 
which  are  of  equal  weiglit.  But  diJfieullie^  nliieh  art'  of 
the  writer's  own  creation,  and  fcpliiigs  which  are  purely 
subjoetive,  must  not  besulfered  to  outweigh  positive  te*ti- 
monv.  How  much  room  there  is  Ibr  fiillaoionpi  critieLam 
of  this  oatiire,  is  illastratcd  by  the  history  ol'  th*;  Platonic 


22 


1  JokD  I.  S,  d.  22. 
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dulogues.  Punsctius,  a  noted  Stoic  plnlosopher  at  Athens, 
wont  flo  far  a?  lo  reject  ihe  i'liaedon  as  not  being  ttio  work 
of  I'lalo.  HcadininHl  Plato,  but  clislc-litviiig  iu  tlie  im- 
morlaiily  of  the  soul,  lie  tliouglit  that  tiie  main  proposition 
and  the  arguments  of  tliia  Diabgut',  arc  unworthy  of  the 
pluto»o[>li(^r  to  whum  it  is  aiH-'ribcid.  Then,  as  Grote  ob- 
server, Ite  was  probnhly  influeiicL-d  by  a  singularity  in  the 
Phii>dai)— it  being  tliv  only  dialoj^ru^  in  which  tlie  author 
uioiitinns  himself  in  tho  third  pervtoii/— a  point,  it  may  be 
rcmarUed,  in  wliieh  tho  Pligedou  resetublf-ti  Uic  Fourth 
Gospel.  Cerliiiri  nuMlcrn  pritlts  have  rojectt'd  "  ihe  Laws," 
on  internal  grounds.  This  i«  doiio  by  Zellir,  who  is  also 
one  of  ibe  op|mnents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Qu^pel.  On 
tilt*  toplt,  Grote  saya:  "Tlicre  are  few  diiiloguts  in  tlie 
list  a},'aiitst  which  stronger  ohjc-ctiuuis  on  iutvriml  gmuuds 
can  Im!  brought  than  I.eg««  ami  Menexenua.  Yet  both  of 
them  stand  uutheiitlcutt>d,  bi'youd  all  reasonable  dispute,  as 
genuiue  works  of  I'latn,  not  mei-ely  by  the  eanun  of 
Thra<i)'lluH,  but,  also,  by  tlio  tettinioiiy  of  Aristotle."* 
Grot«  atkls:  "Considering  tlmt  Plato's  period  of  pliilo- 
aophic  et>ni|Ki8ition  cxt«ndi-d  over  lifty  yeam,  ami  that  ilia 
eircunistauces  of  his  life  arc  most  iniperfcc-tly  known  lo  un, 
it  18  surely  luiMirtlou!t  to  limit  the  range  of  hU  VRrieties,  on 
the  faith  of  a  criliotl  repugiiancf.-  not  nieruty  subjective  and 
fiilliblc,  but  witliul  of  entirely  nHwIcrn  growth.'" 

In  the  case,  however,  of  tlic  Fourth  Gosjiel,  iJic  internal 
evidence  on  the  affirmative  Bide  is  even  more  impressive 
tlian  the  cj(t«roul,  and  tlic  two  sorts  of  proof  corroborate 
one  another. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  considered  is  the  s'tnictnre 
and  contents  of  tlie  Fourth  Gue4|>el  when  oompnrcd  with  the 
other  three — tbe  SynoptiMs.  The  Fourth  G(js(>cl  presents 
an  independent,  but  not  a  contradictory  reprcsenUtion  of 

'  OiotrfB  rtato,  i.  158.  « IbW.  p.,  209.  •  Ibid.,  |k  901. 
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the  life  anil  tcacJiint^ufCIiri^.  IIu!  "country,"  accoi'diug 
lu  tliii)  GoA]X!l,  is  ^till  Galilee  J  for  this  \a  llic  projMT  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  (Jolm  iv. 4  I)  roferriiig  totlic  honor 
bestowed  on  a  proplict  out  of  his  own  country.  Tliure  is 
nothing  in  this  Goaik-I  inconsistent  ^vith  suppo-tiii^  il  Gali- 
lean ministry  of  Jesus,  such  as  the  Synoptiats  describe. 
Such  a  ministry  is  implied  in  John's  narrative*  Ou  the 
otlior  hand,  (lie  Synoplist-s,  altiioiigh  tlicy  prtsont  iw  mainly 
M-ith  the  (letuilft  of  the  miiiislry  in  Oalih^e,  incidentally,  but 
decisively,  corroborate  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  ascribing  to 
Jesus,  iili«o,  n  minifilry  of  coiiKidt^nible  duritiim  in  Jndcn. 
Matthew  follows  the  aeoouut  of  tlie  Uaptisin  and  Tempta- 
tion of  Jesus,  with  the  Ktnteinnnt :  "Now  when  Jcsuii  heard 
timt  John  wiiK  oifit  into  prison,  he  doparced  into  Galilee** 
(iv.  12).  Mark  ji.  14)  has  a  likestatempnt.  J-nke  (iv.  14) 
uarnile*,  also,  llie  d(.-parlur«  into  Galilee,  afU-r  the  rwiord 
of  the  Temptation.  John  reconlH  a  prior  vi^it  to  Galileo, 
aud  a  journey  theiifo  to  JeruM&loiu  to  tlie  Passover,  after  a 
anjoiiru  In  CapiTnuum  of  "nut  many  days"  (John  ii.  12); 
all  before  John  was  cast  into  prison  (John  1!!.  24).  The 
return  of  Ji-sus  t^i  Galilee  which  is  mentioned  in  John  iv. 
3,  may  he  identical  with  the  Rj^t  visit  lo  Galilee  reported 
by  the  Synoptists,  as  aliovc  stated.  Two  ntlier  l*:ti»oven9 
arc  tf ferred  lo  by  Johii  (vi.  4,  xi.  65).  The  nilniatry  of 
Jeeos  must  have  continued,  therefore,  for  at  least  two  and 
aluitfycurs.  Whether  tliu"  Feast"  referred  to  in  John 
V,  1  was  a  Pnaaovcr,  or  not,  isnnoertain.  If  it  was  a  Pa^e- 
over,  or  if  there  whs  another  Passover  which  John  does  not 
expressly  mention,  then  (he  duration  of  His  ministry  was 

*  ThtM,  lliera  wsK  Hti  inierrnl  Af  mvhtaI  rnuntlui,  m  IomI,  1»#l«r^n  thft 
i«lura  oT  Jam*  to  tiatiktr  (John  !v.  ^1,  ncid  Fli.i  iFc^i-aniiru  lo  JcnuMtcin 
tr.  1>;  inJ  iIktl'  U  iiti  inirrviil  linnrXf  the  Fr'SJiDf  T«hijriiacli3H  (rii.S), 
during  which  '■he  wiilk.-l  in  tiulik-c"  Ivii.  I).  AcrorJinK  lo  Jolm 
[Tii.41l,  Il  wuh  aaiinl  bI  .ri-niwilcni,  br  nny  of  obJccUoo:  "SIibII  Christ 
OouM  out  of  Quliltw?"     C{.  Jolm  vU-  52. 
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tJiree  atitl  a  liulf  years.  The  SyiiuptUls  refer  lo  no  P&aa- 
over  iu  ifxplL-it  terms,  after  the  cuwnieQceuiuat  of  tlie 
Suviiiiir's  ):ubltc  niitiistnr.  But  lliL-y  dufinilcly  imply  tliut 
ut  k-ital  uiic  audi  I'assuver  occurred  (Luke  vi.  1):  tlie 
ri|>cii(;il  liai'voat  tlotcr mines  tlto  timo.  TItcy  imply  a  rc- 
]H:ulfd  and  prolonged  niinielry  iii  Juilcn  (Matt,  xxviii.  67 
s.q  ;  Luke  sxiii.  50  scq.;  Mark  xv.  42  av«).;  Luke  z.  38; 
Luke  xxiii.  '-ii,  M»tt.  xxiii.  37). 

Luke  Iwgiiis  the  narrative  of  what  |mr(K>rt»  to  be  the 
final  liepartupc  of  Christ  from  Galilee, prws-^rmK  the  cruci- 
fixion, ut  <•-  ix.,  ver;  51,  The  int*.'rvnl  bttwccd  ihiit  pnseago 
And  xviii.  14,  is  filled  up  with  matter  not  contained  in  the 
olhtT  SyimpMHt!*, — mutter  "  ni*  a  whole  wniitiiig  in  exact 
chriHioloj'iciil  arraiigemeiil,"  '  and  relallii);  loittlier  portions 
of  the  Siiviour's  ministry,  as  well  bk  to  thiit  imrliirled  in  tlw 
final  joiirni-y  fmni  Galilee  to  •Ic-niealem.  Tlieexistenoc  of 
tliis  body  of  nitttior  which  iloes  not  find  a  fit  place  in  U)« 
scltomc  u'hi<-h  taeilly  a^nmis  kiiL  one  jcumey  from  Galilee 
to  H  Pn^sover,  tends  to  corrobumtc  iJie  lunger  dironology 
of  John. 

When  we  examine  other  teadtnf;  features  in  tlie  history, 
which  Ixuh  the  Synnpii]^  and  the  Fourth  Gw{)el  refer  to, 
we  fiiul  no  ri>ason  to  <listriii4  the  statements  of  the  liUter. 
For  exuniple,  the  narmtive,  in  John,  of  the  tetn|)orary  eon- 
net-lioii  of  JeHiitt  with  twveral  of  IIIn  iliM-iplcs,  imuiHlintety 
nflcr  \l\-i  tKipti^ni,  expliiins,  what  would  otherwise  be  tlifB* 
L-ult  to  undemtiuul,  llieir  inRlant  compliiinr«  witii  IVm  cnll 
tn  dn>|t  iheir  oeenpntioiiK,  anil  form  a  |>prmaneut  uonneetion 
with  Him.  The  exnt iteration  of  the  FhariMeH,  and  their 
detenniiuuion  to  iiiHiit  ile:ith  upon  Jckiih  witlmut  delay,  arc 
aeninnled  for.  in  rhi)*  Go!([h-1,  br  the  exlmonlinnry  eflWl  on 
the  |H>pnlar  mind,  of  the  miraele  at  the  grave  of  Lumnu. 
But  there  ib  a  rect!l)r.iti<>ri  of  the  Synoptists  in  minor  par- 

'  Uubuuwn,  iltaiiwny,  p.  199. 
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Iculant,  nn  entire  Indepcndeiioc,  anil  fearlos'iiic**  of  coiitra- 
liclion,  which  show  that  the  writrr  wivt  haiinttxl  bv  no  (bar 
chnt  hix  authority  would  Ih*  qui>stioiied.     Nothing  van  he 

Ilbore  unlite  the  temper  in  wliii-h  a  fiilaifiiT  wrtuld  go  to 
■»  work.  There  is  no  attempt  to  dovttuil  his  narrative 
jbto  the  older  and  univers;dly  aflinnvvlcdgcd  historira.' 
I^his  fharaetcristic  of  the  FourfJi  Gyejiel  renders  it  ini- 
possihle  to  arcnnnt  for  its  enmiHiKitiim  hy  any  i>thor  than 
the  A|>Mtl<.-,  and  LuQltis  every  altciii|it  to  exphiio  ho\r  it 
could  have  been  received  hy  the  churvhcs,  if  it  hud  not  hecD 
^■kuown  to  emanate  Troni  hini. 

^^  The  mir^iclpd  recorded  bv  John  do  not  differ  in  their 
general  character  from  those  which  are  dcscrilMxI  hy  the 
Synoptistd.  The  turning  of  water  into  wine  luvolvca  no 
greater  control  of  spirit  over  nsnttcr,  no  more  etupemlous 
exertion  of  siipemattiral  pywer,  than  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  which  is  narrated  in  the  other  Gospeltt. 

The  Tiibingcn  critics  aofiise  the  author  of  the  Fourth 

Gospel  of  attributing  to  the  di^eiples  and  others  an  incrcfli- 

■Rlle  misnndcr«ttanding  of  the  words  of  Christ.     Nicodeniu9 

thinks  that  He  ia  Hp«iking  of  a  literal  birth  (Jnhn  iii.  4}. 

The  Jews  were  at  a  Iu(B  to  ew  how  Ho  euuld  give  them 

His  tipsh  to  eat  (vi.  52).     When  He  upokc  of  the  "sleep" 

of  I^zaniB,  Hg  was  taken  Iltyrally,  thougR  the  rpferoiiee 

wofl  to  his  death  (xi.  11).      But  the  same  tropical  style,  and 

the  fiamo  want  of  couiprehonMon  in  Ilis  hearers,  ia  fully 

^b[0>nplirie<l    in   the  reports  of  the  Kynoptiut-i.     When  ITe 

^Tpoke  of  "tlie  leaven  of  the  Pharisws  and  the  Sadduoeos" 

(Matt,  xvi.  6),  they  thought  it  was  hocansie  they  had  "taken 

^■io  bread."     H'la  direction  to  sell  their  gai'ment  and  buy 

^V  I  .Km  an  in>tan<«,  >fre  John  xii.  2-9,  mmparMl  with  Mitlt.  rxvi.  fi-ll. 
The  vanultoiut  of  llie  usrratlvu  lu  Joliii  iroiiH  lie  <|iiilc  uuvUluw,  oa  iha 
UpptMiUun  ibot  iboy  weru  Uic  ]>ratlact  of  invvnlion. 
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a  en'oiil  van  coiietnicd  its  a  litem]  ouuinutnd   to  provide 
thcnwcives  with  weajjoua  (I*uln;  sxii.  36). 

Looking  at  the  etyLo  of  the  discourses  recorded  in  t)iis 
Gospel,  ue  fiuJ  them  lu  Lc  in  a  diSbient  vein  from  tlie 
more  easily  rcmci altered  gnoinot;  and  parables  which  maks 
op  tlie  Galilcun  tradition,  lint,  dnt,  it  cannot  reasonably' 
be  thought  tliat  JodUft  tiuiforaily,  es|iccially  iu  pnvatA 
converse  with  ilii)  dieciples,  or  when  (sp(>akin);f  at  Jerusa- 
lem, uttorcc]  Himself  in  npoth^i'gnv.'t  nnd  [uirablos.  Tbcro 
are  striking  instant's,  in  the  Synoptists,  of  utterances  in 
thft  prwisc  mminrr  of  tlio  ■Tohnnnino  n^port".  The  moefci 
marked  oxamplc  of  thii^  kind  in  in  Matt.  xi.  27  (Luke  x, 
22).  Sfioondly,  the  rcscmblnnce  in  tho  style  o(  the  dis-^ 
coutitcs  to  the  style  of  the  t>tttL>r  portion)?  of  tho  book  im- 
plied only  that  these  teuohinga  of  Christ  hud  l>een  aivinii- 
Istod,  and  reprodiioed,  it  might  be  iu  a  coudenseJ  form, 
in  tlie  IniigUHge  of  the  Evangeliat;  and  this  is  no  mortt' 
tliaa  ini^ht  be  cxiK-etwl  from  his  peculiar  chanicter  a» 
disclo^ted  in  this  hook,  and  from  tho  length  of  time  that  had< 
elapAcd  since  be  had  h<-urd  tliem.  This  freedom  in  ex- 
preswon  ia  rcconrilabic  with  tiulistantial  fidelity  in  tho  re* 
pCffts  given  by  the  Kvangelist  of  (lie  Lord'a  t«w;hing.  The 
awruracy  of  the  Apostle's  recollerdon  is,  now  and  tlien, 
Htrikingly,  Ixtcaiisc  incidentally,  reveahrd  ;  as  in  the  exprus- 
alon,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hctice"  (xiv.  31),  which  meet*  as  in 
the  midflt  of  the  disconrsc  nf  .Icsus  to  ilis  disci|)Jes  prior  to 
Hia  arrest.  If  we  Kuppiuc  that  at  thl-s  point  they  \ri\  the 
tnble,  and  that  the  Kvan»(.<list  rerucniWreil  this  fact,  tho 
exprention  becomes  intelligible,  OtlierwiM-  it  lias  nu  mcan- 
iug.' 

Tlte  two  or  three  places  in  which  the  Evangelist  paaaes, 

'  Tn  John  ii,  19nj«  Ihu  wiwIh  nf  Jomm:  "Pf^lror  Ihin  It-mpK  had  la 
threcdayal  will  raise  it  up,"  Thin  must  have  b(M»  Hitlbynim:  !l 
ucounU  for  tho  uctuuUion  in  Mntl.  xzvl-  St. 
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witliout  advertisement  to  tlie  rcatler,  from  a  report  of  the 
langiLige  oC  otliers,  cmt  into  the  »tre;im  nf  lils  own  rofloo 
tioiis,  ure  an  iiidicaliou  of  fitli'lity;  niiit*  one  who  waa  in* 
ventinga  narrative  would  not  be  so  absorbed  iu  llie  subject- 
m&ttcr  an  to  ueglcct  to  mark  t\\u  transition. 

In  most  cases  ihi;  rarlicMt  ami  strnugpst  improsaions  of 
the  evangelical  liistory  aro  gained  fmm  the  ttriit  three  Go»> 
pels.  The  brief,  pointed  flnylntfs  of  Jesus,  which  at  (he 
outset  were  must  ui^ily  remetuberci],  and  i'or  this  reason 
fbrnnc«I  the  prinrnpal  part  of  the  e>tock  of  the  Qulllean  tra- 
dition, mnlie  the  same  Bort  nf  irnprtVHion  now.  Tlie  naire 
etj-lc,  oflcu  [Hithelic  in  Its  Biniplielly,  of  the  Synnptists, 
meets  all  mindfl  aliktt,  It  h  for  thifl  rcnsnn  that  many  a|>- 
proaeh  John's  Qospcl  with  the  conception  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing and  life  vrhiclt  has  been  sdimpcd  upon  them  a;*  a  con- 
wqocnccof  their  familiarity  with  the  first  three.  But  when 
tfacsc  ore  criticnllj"  studied,  the  efitimate  of  their  character 
ia  modified.  The  impowihility  of  maleing  ont  a  ehronolo- 
giottl  order  for  many  of  the  events  and  wiyinj-a  which  they 
record,  the  great  brevity  of  thmr  rpporta  of  conversations 
and  intcrvicwn,  whieh  in  many  ^acs  must  have  bewi  est- 
teadud,  the  frequent  diiwrcpaueies,  in  the  form  at  lr«>4, 
which  thcse\-cral  narratives  exhibit,  when  compared  with 
eiich  other,  show  that,  an  hifttonos,  they  arc  qtiitc  inoom- 
pleto.  It  nhonld  ownaion  no  sHrprise,  then,  if  rvc  find  an- 
other Gospel,  written  fn>in  adinerentpoiiit  of  vicw,8  moro 
ooDSQCutivo  narrative,  which  fills  up  gap**  in  thpSynoptitad 
tmdtlinn,  ami  provides  supplcmeatary  matter  wliieli  that 
tradition  would  not  bo  cobily  or  natundly  tak«  up.  \Vh 
should  not  say  an  exnggcratnd  estimate  of  the  Bynopttcal 
G<is|)els,  for  that  woidd  b(>  impossible,  but  an  estimate  in 
«oiiie  re.«|K!ct»  inrorrcct  of  their  real  structure,  an  L-^tlniate 
which  fiuk  to  obxerve  tlmir  limitalioiia,  is  oiVcn  at  the  root 
of  the  susjucion  with  which  the  Fourth  Goejicl  is  regarded. 


Tlie  oitliolie  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  made  an 
objection  to  the  iToliittininc  autliorship.  But  JifficuUii-s  of 
this  nature,  raist-d  by  Kcim,  niul  other  UTitera  of  the  same 
acliool,  are  largely  of  their  own  nutklng.  First,  (bey  fruino 
to  tliemsolvcs  a  eoin'cption  of  the  AjxwtAlic  age,  in  whirh 
JoliD  appears  in  the  elisiniftiT  of  a  Jiitluii^cT,  liiateatl  of 
liavii^  givcD  to  Paul,  ns  the  Apoetle  to  the  Gentiles  him- 
self declares,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Tlicii  tlit-y  infer 
»that  he  uoultl  not  h:ivti  iittiiined  to  the  nitholic  and  epiritudl 
tone  whinb  belongs  to  tliis  Gospel.  Starting  fr'>ni  false  pre- 
mises, they  land  in  an  ci]ually  hhe  coiK-liision.  Secondly, 
t!wy  underrate  the  inevitable  clTc«-t  npoii  (he  Apwtlo's  mind 
of  the  events  which  had  fjmdnally  placwl  an  impai?8able 
barrier  between  Judaism  and  CiiriFiiniiity,  and  the  iiifliieneo 
of  a  residence  of  not  far  from  a  wMre  of  years  in  the  midst 
of  0  Geiiti  le  community.  The  lessons  of  Provldeneo  blended 
with  tlie  teaeliing  of  the  Spirit.  Thirdly,  the  imfiitation 
that  tbe  Fourth  Gospel  udrtbutts  to  Christ  a  cniidemna(ion 
of  tlie  MiiKiio  Law,  or  nn  antagonism  to  the  Old  Tnstamnnt 
system,  lias  nn  better  support  than  perverse  and  ini»^tahen 
exegeu!;.  Tim  t^piritiml  rhameter  of  tKe  religion  of  tho 
Gospel  is  set  forth  in  Matthew,  as  w-cll  as  In  Jolin ;  and  iti 
oonnwrtion  with  the  most  emphatic  statement  of  this  truth 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  oeenrs  the  assertion  that  *'  Salvation 
is  of  the  Je\s's"  (JoKniv.  22).  It  h  objeuted  tliut  iheassn- 
ranco  of  JeHia  to  the  nomnn  of  Samaria  that  worship  is 
to  be  spiritual,  and  not  confimxl  to  the  temple,  eonid  not 
itave  boen  uttered  at  that  early  Hay.  But  how  fiir  dr>Fs  thb 
anying  go  beyond  the  devlaraiton  ufJesuB,  which  ia  reported 
by  Mattliew  (xli.  G),  that  "  one  greater  than  the  temple  U 
here"?  It  mustbe  remembered  that  words  of  Jc«ua  wliicli 
made  little  impression  on  tlie  Disciples  at  tho  momont,  wen 
recalled  at  a  later  day,  and  their  true  force  diitcciin-d. 

It  is  not  Irtie  (Jiat  (he  llurology  of  the  prologue,  or  of 


die  K-st  of  the  Gospel,  is  that  of  Pliilo.  In  Philo  Uie 
T.ogns  BtanJfi  in  con  now  ion  with  a  complex  svafem  of  in- 
termediate Powers,  n.ml  osciiliites  bctweE^n  a  |)erson  aiiil 
an  ahBtraction.  The  system  of  Pliilo  is  doftlistic  An 
iucamntion  of  the  Ijogas — the  doctrine  ihnt  tlio  Word  be- 
came Fleth — clashes  with  the  i';<9eiitiul  priiici2)Ies  of  his 
scheme,  ac-cording  to  vrhinh  mailer  is  the  source  of  evil, 
and  (he  divine  can  have  no  cuiitaet  with  the  earthly.  Now 
wc  Know  that  CerinthtiH,  whn  was  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  trained  in  Egypt,  brought  fom-anl  the  Jtidieci- 
Gnostio  doctrine — a  natural  prodnrt  of  that  stihool — tlint 
Christ  did  not  reidly  become  iuearnnic,  that  {Christ  and 
Jeeus  were  two,  limiiirlit  together  at  the  baptism,  aitd 
parting  at  the  cruclfixlou.  Thie  doetrinc,  in  its  tundu- 
nicntal  notion,  the  Fii-st  ICjiistle  of  Juhn  repudiates.  It 
15  CcrintlMW,  according  to  the  early  cceltfiia«tiral  tradition, 
whose  opiuiona  John  taeitly  opposes  iu  the  Oospel.  £:(- 
ternal  and  internal  evidence  combine  in  lavor  of  thi« 
opinion.  Instead  of  the  Kvnngellst  twing  an  Alexandrian, 
llierefore,  it  is  Alexandrian  apoeutations  which  he  combats. 
The  rontral  doctrine  of  .John  that  thi>  Word  wn9  made 
FIcwh,  iMi;jliL  to  be  Bullieient  to  wiifnte  the  eliarge  of  Dnal- 
ism  brought  against  thii4  Gospel.  The  coneeptlon  of  matter 
ta  inherently  evil  \h  for<'in;n  to  the  mind  of  itt  author. 
The  anlitlie^ia  of  light  mid  darkness  is  inoml,  not  physi- 
cal or  niycssary,  in  every  pnwiage  where  it  ajtjjears.  Men 
are  in  darknets  t>eeaiise  they  iore  darkness  rather  than 
lij^ht  (John  iii.  10).  Tliedews  who  were  ha^tilc  ttLlpsusare 
called ehiUlreii  of  thi?  Devil,  obviously  in  an  elhienl  sonM 
B»  every  one  must  sec  who  compares  the  pass-if^es  in  the 
n(M|)i>1  with  enrrespoTiding  stat^mcnt-^  in  tlie  Flfxt  Epis- 
tle (1  John  iii.  S,  12).'  Tliut  anytFiing  else  is  meant,  that 
there  is  any  refercuco  to  fl  "father  of  Snlan,"  a  Gnostic 

'8(*  Mcjer,  in  Uteo. 
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Demiurge,  is  onfi  of  the  Btrangc  freaks  of  interpretation 
wliicij  it  is  liardly  rci|iiisito  lo  notice. 

Tlint  John  lind  it  ci-rtuiii  impression  of  the  porsoii  and 
olfico  of  CiirUt,  »i)d  lliat  he  cniiiipintcs  this  faith  at  the 
outlet,  ill  glow'itij;  words,  Jol-k  not  imply,  in  the  slightrst 
degree,  an  iDlPiition  to  depart  from  hit^torical  verity  in 
the  nnrriLtive  which  fnltoirs.  Muttlie^r,  loo,  has  n  thosis, 
that  Jijsu^  is  the  Christ.  Mnric  bc)^i«  by  doclaring  tliat 
He  18  the  ClirUt,  the  Son  of  (jocl.  NulhtT  of  them  is  a 
iwulral,  uoiiitercstod  chronicler.  Birth  arts  l>ff!evert,  and 
for  this  rea-inn  thry  arc  moved  to  write.  The  (|i)e4tion  ti) 
ihu  latse  of  tlie  Pourtli  Evna-ielist,  as  respecting  iJic  other 
two,  is  wlietlier  his  impression  relative  to  Jesus  was  of 
mihjective  origin,  or  the  effect  of  that  historical  manifesta- 
tion, oUjeetive  and  real,  which  he  hail  lielichl.  Did  the 
idea  hqj^et  the  history,  or  the  hi-^ttory  the  idofl? 

There  15  a  fnndamcntal  unity  in  tNc  eonoeption  of  tho 
person  of  Chris*!  in  tlic  various  IjooUs  of  the  New  Tc^tan^ 
mont.  Tliia  does  not  always  appear  on  the  sarGicc,  but  it* 
underlies  tlio  various  representations  of  Hifi  pcnwn  and 
vfork.  In  the  Syiiopti*t«,  the  osaltcd  nature  of  Christ  in 
the  silent  postulate  of  tlic  deseription.^  which  arc  given  of 
His  relntion  to  the  World  as  its  Jud^,  and  of  the  glory 
that  invests  Htm  in  thia  ehiimctcr.  In  the  Eia-^tlcs  of 
Paul,  His  prt! -existence  and  His  relation  to  tlic  world  are 
set  forth  in  terms  which  arc  the  efjtnvnlcnt  of  those  in 
whicli  John  cmlnidi«  tho  &inie  truth.' 

It  hiw  boon  oonfidently  ns«erled  that  the  Apoealypfw  and 
the  Fourth  Go^iwI  cannot  be  by  the  »ime  Author  But  if 
it  bo  true  that  John  had  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara  in  a 
Omnk-cpeakinp  mmnnmity,  after  writing  the  Revola 
tion,  sikI  eoneiderin;*  the  difTereiit  mooiJ  and  (be  divcmitv 
of  circumstances  umlcr  which  the  book?  were  produced,  is 

'  Bra  1  Cor.  tIU.  A :  2  Our.  yIU.  fi ;  PUil.  Li.  & 
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ound  for  tbat  assertion  ?  As  to  the  tlicologj-  of  tlie 
two  works,  tliere  U  uot  tliat  JUjxirity  which  bug  frcqucnlly 
been  affirmed  to  exist.  On  the  contrary,  there  arc  ttrikiog 
affiuilicd  uf  thouf^ht,  a»d  phraseology.  Jesus  19  e\|>r«»>ly 
called  in  tho  llcvclation,  "  the  Word  of  God" — 6  Xi'^-ui  toO 
ffeou  (Ht-v.  xix.  IS).  He  is  very  often  designated  iis  the 
Lamb,  'as  in  John  i.  29;  the  oidy  difforcneo  loing  that 
in  the  .\ [inoiil ypne  the  diminutive  (Ayvion)  is  iiscd. 
Buiir,  tho  U«di-r  of  the  nttack  upon  the  gcnuiuenegs  of  the 
Gospel  in  recent  times,  has  reinurked  u]>oii  ihe  points  of 
rOBembhioce  which  render  the  CuK^]iel  n  kind  uf  epiritual- 
iaed  Apocalypse.^  W')iic-h  i»  die  more  pn>h:dde,  that  this 
relation  is  due  to  a  development  of  the  AiMutlle's  lliought 
and  feeling,  or  to  the  clalioi-atL'  arLili««  of  an  iinilator'? 
Why  shotdd  ao  imitator  neglptrt  the  ohriuus,  ^iliuiit  fcn- 
turea  of  Jila  model,  and  aim  to  !iiuor])urule  more  occult 
'  qualitieti  of  ihoiiglit  and  Iiingnage,  whicii  it  rcqiiire^f  a  L-rlti- 
cal  attention  to  idt'iitiJj-?  But  if  it  wen.'  raaihr  clcnr  that 
the  Apostle  coidd  not  have  written  hoth  works;  thou,  nol- 
witlwtamllng  the  attestation  of  .Tiistin  Martyr  nnd  IrenteuSf 
the  ."Vpocalypfie  won  Id  hiive  to  !«?  ascrilx'd  to  another, — 
pcrhu|iH,  John  the  Pnwhytcr,  tlic  wm temporary  of  the 
Apostle  at  Ephe«us.  Thia  book  ia  uot  included  ir]  the 
Pe^'hito — tho  ohl  Synao  verMion, — and  it  is  apimrently  noi, 
avucptcd  hy  titc  author  of  tliu  Mtimtoriun  uinuu.  The  evi- 
'  dence  fur  tho  Johannine  authorKhip  of  (he  Gos|wl,  Loth 
external  and  iiit«rnaS.  is  much  Ktnitij;er  than  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  aiito  tltc  iiuthurahip  u(  the  Apoculy[M<.-. 
!  It  is  worthy  of  note  thiit  the-  AiKKalyps*:  makes  mention 
.  of  a  gcriDtnanl  Gnosticitim  in  the  churches  of  A.^ia  Minor; 
,  a  phenomenon  aiuiilar  t«  that  which  i.snntirwd  hy  Paul  in  the 
f  Epiiitlr  to  the  Colof^eians,  wriltt'ii  a  few  year*  Liirlier.  The 
Epi»tlc  of  John  brings  to  lijjht  the  exietence  of  tho 
'  GcMcb.  (I.  dni  •ni.  JnhrhundGruii,  p- 117- 
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tonic  error  m  a  riper  form ;  ant)  tlila  cmsr,  too,  the  Gospel* 
not  in  a  polemical  way,  but  incidenlaliy,  condemns. 

One  objection  to  the  Jahanninoftiithorship  of  tlic  Fourth 
Gospel  is  based  on  the  alleged  disparity  between  tlie  spirit 
of  John,  wlio  in  eonjuuction  with  hia  brother  rcocived  the 
name  of  Bimnei^eft — &  spirit  which  h  BHppnf;o<!  to  be  m&niroi>t 
ill  the  Apooalypsc — and  the  toneoftlioGtwpcI.  ButxVeliiiDvr 
little  of  .I(»hn  n|wirt  from  wivat  we  leam  through  his  wri- 
tings. Vtht(ineiiec,  csjieetally  in  llie  dtfeiico  of  fric'iuU,  ia 
often  cotipied  n-ilh  »n  affrK^tinniitc  and  contemplative  tnrn 
of  mi  ml.  Tlio  Fiist  E|>i!*tle,  wliich  in  varlniis  wa\-s, 
affords  pmofof  tlie  gt.>nuineness  of  tlie  Gosjwl.  l>oth  being 
evidently  from  the  same  pen,  exhibits  an  enei^  and  occa- 
sitmal  severity  [|tiite  in  kiM-jiing  witli  the  title  given  to 
Jolin,  and  consonant  with  pasMiges  in  the  A|iacaly[we. ' 
The  First  Kpistle,  at  the  same  lime,  (rives  the  wiroe  cnipha- 
sis  to  Love  that  forms  a  distinguish  tag  feature  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  indirect  manner  in  whidi  the  Author  of  the  Voiirth 
Gospel  discloses  himself  carries  in  it  mnrka  of  Binoerity  and 
trulli  which  it  n  hard  to  resist.  The  eircum5t»nre  that, 
unlike  the  ntlier  New  Testainent  writei-s,  lie  docs  not  apvnk 
of  Jolin  "the  Baptiitt,"  but  omits  tliia  appellation,  is  moob 
cnsilyexptijined  nn  themip^mHition  that  fhi;  Author nuturatly 
would  not.  dislinguL-di  hinisulf  from  anolhcr  uf  tlic  same 
name,  who  was,  aim,  his  former  lencher.  But  the  mode  tn 
which  John  the  Apostle  is  introduced,  withont  the  mention 
uf  hiis  name,  indicntc^  tliat  tlie  Auttior  i;^  ^pcuking  uf  him- 
Belf,  There  is  a  kind  nf  modesty,  a  aensitive  fuchng,  which 
it  b  mont  unnatural  to  n^nl  m  the  trick  of  a  forger. 
**  OiiP  of  the  two  which  hcani  John  s]x«k,  and  fnl  loive«l 
him,  was  Andrew,  Sirmm  Peter's  brollMn*."  AVhy  is  not 
the  other  of  the  t^vo  named  ?     What  otWr  n^ifon  than  b&- 


amsc  it  was  he  who  vi-as  writing  the  Diirrntlvei  John  liim- 
srlff  Is  tWis  ih©  mode  which  a  /aitariiu  wlio  wialiwl  to 
palm  off  his  bf»ok  na  tJie  work  of  Joliii,  would  adojit  to 
secure  ha  en  J?  It  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  alt  pre- 
cedent in  aijoopypliftl  literature;  it  would  bo  contrary  to 
oatnre. 

••Throngh  the  whole  Poiirth  Gosiwl,"  says  Hase,  "while 
the  Aposlli}  John  i«  never  named,  tlK^rumove^  an  unnnmcd, 
an  it  were,  veiled  form,  whiiih  liometimes  ronies  lbrM-:inl,  yet 
without  (Jie  veil  being  entirely  lifted.  It  ia  irKnneeivMble 
tluU  tiio  Author  Rhrtiild  not  have  known,  or  did  not  wire  to 
know,  who  this  Di*ci|>lo  was,  whom  Jesus  loved,  wlio,  at 
the  last  Su))pcr,  leaned  upon  His  breast,  who  with  Peter 
followed  nftpr  Jesii.i  when  He  wa.<  taken  by  the  soldiers, 
who  received  his  mothi?r  as  a  lejjacy  from  Him.  w!io  again 
with  Pet«r  Rnt  htirriisi  to  the  grave  of  the  Riseu  One. 
There  must,  tlierefore,  be  some  sort  of  sjiecial  relation  «f 
the  Author  to  thi.<i  (ler^ton ;  there  muHt  liave  licen  a  reason 
for  not  naming  him.  How  natural  to  suppose  that  lie 
designates  himiielf  with  tiiat  name  whieJi  expresses  the 
higlRnt.  contents  and  the  whole  joy  of  his  lift — as  'that 
Disciple  whom  JesiLS  lovc^I  I'  The  ohjpctinn  of  Weisse  that 
tl)i9  would  have  been  an  arro^nt  lusumplion  dhon's  tliat  lie 
huA  nut  entered  into  tJiat  juyoiis  pride,  mingled  with  all 
humility,  whif^h  grows  out  of  the  constiousncsa  of  liaving 
been  loved,  without  desert  on  his  part,  by  Him^  who  b  tlie 
object  of  his  own  supreme  love.  In  the  Synoptical  Gos- 
pels, also,  John  appear),  in  (unncctiou  with  Peter,  a^  on 
intimate  and  tra'>ted  i)ie«eiple;  he  is  reckoned  by  I'aiU 
ainoDg  the  'pillar' Ap(»tlc!q,  tlin  he-iik  of  tlic  Church  at 
Jiiniiialem;  in  tliu  Ephi-siun  tradition,  he  is  the  "diaciple 
who  lemied  on  the  hrcaat  of  the  Lnnl.*" 

While  tlic  writer  thus  signifies  who  he  is,  he  also  dis- 
■  Hiwc,  C<wA(eAbi  Jnu.  (187»),  p.  iS. 
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tinctlj,  vol  DOt  obtrusively,  rejinsentK  hiniEwlf  M  an  eye- 
witness of  t!ie  ctrcuiiwtaiices  wiik-li  lie  relates.  Witli  regard 
to  one  ncciirrentxi  only,  whioh  uiis  astoiiioliing  to  hiiiisoir, 
and  which  he  folt  aug}il  he  equally  no  to  otiici-s,  dues  he 
formaliy  aver  tiiU  to  be  the  fe<:t  (Jolm  xix.  35). 

Let  iw  9iK3  liovv  tliid  profwwiuii  or  auihorship,  so  clvarlj 
ret  so  raodcstly  iotimoUjJ,  in  •msutnud  by  cerUtlu  personal 
character wtim  which  perlaiu  to  the  book. 

First,  this  GihixjI  m  the  work  of  one  writer.  The  34tli 
T«ne  uf  the  last  <;hu[itor  is  probuhl/  au  io<lv|>eude»t  taiti- 
nioiiv  apiwiided  to  the  book  by  tliosc  to  whose  hamls  it  was 
first  M>nimiltecl.  The  passage  on  tlie  woiiiati  taken  iu 
aduttery  (viii.  1-12)  is  not  a  part  n(  the  original  text,  but 
wan  early  introdaci>(I  into  the  work  frutii  some  other souioe. 
It  inay  Iw  uutliontio  history,  but  it  was  not  iu  the  Gospel 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author.  These  |)as8agvs 
exoeptinl,  thiH  Gatjtel,  from  beginning  to  end,  eniniiateft 
from  one  mind  and  one  [>ei).  All  )iy|>ol}i««efl  whidi  would 
awume  a  composite  atuhonthip  are  shut  oiil  by  the  most 
conclusive  Internal  e\-ideiice.  Either  the  Apostle,  or  &ome 
other  person — at  all  events,  a  single  individual — wrote  tlie 
book. 

Secondly,  it  was  written,  so  to  speak,  at  one  heal.  There 
is  no  combination  of  documents,  no  compilation  of  mate- 
rials collected  from  different  quarters,  and  connetitcd,  or 
fused,  in  mic  composition.  There  is  unch  a  vital  unity, 
Bucli  a  continuity  and  flow,  as  prove  inoontestnbly,  that, 
wliatever  prcvionn  rpfloctiou  there  may  have  Ijeen,  there 
wae  one  act  of  prwlticfion.  Tliere  is  no  traeo  of  slow,  ela- 
borate contrivance  of  the  kind  that  belonjjii  to  an  artificial 
work. '     The  progresti  of  the  narrative  and  the  relation  of 

'  Profcswr  ITnllOiiBnn  Iim  nmlrHakcn  to  rimw  fZritrrhrifi  f.  vmw«- 
ttixipl.  n«/.,  ]88fl,  1.  2,  A),  that  plirwen  are  culled  lu-reaml  llwrv  fmni 
Jjilic  ami  wWvet  »nU-r».  and  that  llie  vorl:  i*  aiaile  tip  In  thi*  arurKial  va^ . 
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ite  parte  to  oue  anotlier  show  it  to  be  oiio  Itviiig  vvliole.  As 
Hum  lias  said,  it  is  e«aailG£fi,  like  the  gai'mciic  ^r  Clirist. 

Thirdly,  the  Auihor  hiib  u  Jew  hy  birth,  but  not  an 
Alexandrian.  It  liiw  otteii  been  denied  that  hewaa  a  Jew, 
Uc  8[K'Hk3  of  "  the  Jews,"  it  ta  said,  in  eucli  a  manner  as 
t<i  iiidiuile  llial  he  was  not  ouo  of  them.  But  cousidtriug 
the  time  wheu  the  Gu&|>el  wub  written,  and  those  tor  whom 
itwaa  imiuediatcly  designed,  thiu  \b  not  tinnaturul.  The 
Jewish  nationality  and  the  tcnijde  alike  lay  iu  ruina.  TIm 
iltastruc'tiou  of  Jerusulem,  iu  conjunrtinn  with  the  events 
that  precodcil  and  followed  it,  olllvtually  .■wimmtod  the  bo*ly 
of  Christ  inns  from  tlic  etock  of  isnto!,  and  duvdopeil  tbo 
ontngonism  of  tlie  Jews  tu  tlie  new  faith  and  to  all  of  its 
adhfreulH.  Paul,  in  liis  let  Epistle  tn  the  Th<-s8alontans, 
which  was  writt^-n  as  early  ns  a.  d.  53,  speuL-s  of  the  seven 
pcrsecutioiia  whidi  the  uhurclies  of  Jude:t  hud  suffered  from 
their  Jewish  couatrymcn.  The  murder  of  Jamea^  the 
brother  of  the  Lonl,  preceded  the  sirgo  of  Vtspasiaii,  when 
tJie  Christians  withdreiv  to  I'eltii,  sepimiti iig  iheir  fortunes 
from  Uio»e  of  their  Jewish  eouiilrynicn.  In  the  period  that 
elapsed  before  the  composition  of  the  Gas|>el,  this  bilter 
antuguui^ni  on  the  part  of  th«  Jews  had  not  l»een 
softened.  Cliristinnity  had  acquired  its  full  iudc|jeiideiiee. 
Under  these  cirrnmstanceiA,  and  nddrpwjingaenmmuTiily  pre- 
dominantly made  up  of  Gentiles,  the  Agiostle  John  might 
naturally  designnte  his  former  eountrynion  as  "  the  Jews."* 
But  the  evidence  of  (he  Jewish  extracticm  of  the  writer  of 
iJiU  Goepcl   is  oonvincing.     He  is  aajuainted   with   tJie 

KolxmliHui  he  moro  nnlikp  a  plec*  of  mmiilc  whuw  pnria  are  cemented 
t«ftelh(>r  ia  tliu)  fnehion.  liivry  fniuli  llieor^,  Indepcndrnlly  af  llio  pra- 
cnrioiis  inxtancM  addiuwd  In  HiijiiNin  ot  ii,  in  [iiycliolugiciill*  inuoiu- 
|ttUbI«  wilh  ilic  patent  cliftraHfTiotiiM  of  iho  l<0'ik. 

'  Tliis  |ihra3Colu;;«-  in  nol  mnrinni  to  JiiUii;  it  W  tound  in  other  Jn- 
dalc  Apo«ilw:  mm  MuLxxTiiLIS}  1  Cor.L23]  2C<u'.zL24{  i  Tbaa. 
U.14. 
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Hebrew  Sc-riptiirvs  in  tlieurigjital  text.  Tliis  iiiJiiralts  tli 
he  wafi  not  an  Aicsumlriim.  Uc  »hows  a  liimiliaritj-  with" 
iJic  gw)jrnii»!iy  iiiiti  c-uritouis  of  tlie  Holy  Laml,  m  liii-ti  proves 
tluit  lie  bail  nsudL'tl  there.  If  hu  t>[>cakd  of  u  Iti-thmiv  Iwvond 
tlie  Jonhiu — the  true  readiiig  for  '*  Betlmbitrii'' — he  dots 
not  miatako  the  J3ttiiany  spukeu  of  hy  the  oilier  Kvangel- 
i«l8,  the  location  of  wbioh  ho  elsewht-re  correctly  stateB; 
and  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  an  ohi  town 
tuts  passed  awar,  or  an  old  oamu  of  a  place  luis  been 
changed,  tlian  that  a  writer,  who  ehoM-s  hinuwlf  do  aucn- 
rntclyitiformed,  has  erred  vrilfiilly  or  throiiph  mistake. 
Of  the  topograpliy  at  the  o])ening  of  eb.  iv.,  ICcmm  snys, 
tlmt  Douc  but  a  tTevr  of  Palestine  who  Itad  oRcn  |ia.'«ed 
into  tlie  valley  of  Sichem,  oould  h&vo  written  it,'  Hft 
knows  that  one  must  descend,  to  go  from  Cana  to  Caper- 
naum (iv.  47).'  If  he  speaks  of  a  liigh-prieiit  "for  lliat 
year,"  it  was  not  becaiiw  he  thought  the  olBcc  an  anniml 
one,  but  on  aecoimt  of  the  supreme  inipurtanee  vhieh 
"tliatyear"  of  the  trial  and  orucifixicn  of  JcgiiB  had  in  his 
mind.  TItero  h  no  n(.-e<l  to  dwell  on  stteli  points,  eince  the 
zaost  intelligent  opptinonti^  of  the  Joliannine  outhorship  at 
|)n«ent  ntttteh  no  wcifjlic  to  thceo  alleged  arcltBHili;gt<»l 
diffieultiort  on  wliicli  Batir  and  others  formerly  laid  so 
mueh  BtHHS.*  The  l:inj»u.ige  and  (rtylo  of  the  Fourth 
G')S|icl  an?  pervndort  with  evidenee^  that  tlie  Author  was  a 
Hebrew  by  birth  and  by  eiilhire.  This  in  the  venliet  of 
ICwald  and  of  otlier  Mibolars  who  are  mi»t  eomjieleot  to  nro- 
itounee  a  jiid™inenl  nn  that  «]iie»ition.  The  Hebrew  extnus 
tinn  niid  aiuiuttun  uf  the  writer  of  tbiu  U(ti)iel  are  oonetitMl 
by  Keim. 

Fourthly,  we  call  nttentiiMi  onoe  more  to  the  btcut  oon- 

■  Vio  Ho  JteM  (13lh  »d.).  P-  las. 

■  CI  n.ii]ct.  Commnd  nir  F  ^mng>.  lU  S.  Jam,  ISd  rd-t,  p.  120. 
*  Kva»,  GetcA.Jefu.  p.  133;  Unnpuhl.  Tlifvl.  iMenUunnl..  ISlW,  |i.3ai. 
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Ktoiisncftf  of  authuricy  ttmi  belongs  to  tlic  Aiitlior  of  this 
GtBjicI — authority,  wv  mmn,  as  a  historian.  He  is  one  wIk> 
eojoy?  a  crL-dit  tli'.it  ilelivci's  hint  froiu  all  coiii>(.*ioiifln««  of 
ex|Kwiireto  contradictJoii.  How ebsp ishyl I  weacoountfor  tlie 
acheine  of  faU  vrurk  ?  Tlie  Suviour'd  tuiniMr)-  is  cxliibitcd 
as  rantinuitig  far  upwards  of  thrvu  years.  The  other  Gos- 
pels, the  rccognixcil  authoriticit  with  wluch  be  was  not 
anacqiiuintcd,  apparently  limited  Its  duration  to  a  ypur  aii<I 
a  h«ir.  Here,  then,  is  a  bold  dovJatiou  from  what  had 
cofue  to  be  the  prevaiting  cono«ption  of  the  Ivngtll  of  the 
Saviour's  miuiatry-  Moreover,  Jmlea  as  well  as  Galilee  is 
made  the  theatre  of  thnt  miiiislrj'.  Thorc  is  nocouccivai>Io 
purpose  which  a  forger  might  not  havcaocomplished  with- 
oat  tayinj;  himself  open  to  the  t'liar^Ep!  of  «>ntrndi<*titigf,  in 
rht3  pnrtiratar,  the  aouredited  Kvangvlisbf.  Why  pr&ient 
this  fratuitous  provoeatJon  to  doubt  and  deiitnl  ?  ta  this 
natural  to  one  who  ih  doubtful  of  hix  own  crt^lit,  of  one 
who  is  simululiiif*  the  chnraeler  of  an  Apostle?  The  sarao 
sort  of  indeiwndeiiee  whi^h  bploiigstn  the  general  plnn,  CX' 
tend»'tn  tliedetails,  of  the  work.  To  take  a  single  irtAtanoe. 
Matthew  describes  the  seouryiiig  of  the  moiiej'-ehaiigers 
from  the  temple-  He  makcK  it  oreur  in  ennnReticm  with 
the  Pasaover  when  Christ  was  betraywl  and  cnieilied.  The 
Fourth  Eviingelist  rwriinls  the  same  or  a  like  event, 
but  places  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  Saviour's  ministry. 
It  i«  |M)8sibli>  that  the  same  aet  v/m  done  twire ;  lir»t,  at  Unt 
time,  and  onee  more  jn«t  before  (he  Ssivlour's  death.  Or, 
it  may  be  thiil,  sa  the  Galilean  tradition  included  a  deserij)- 
tjon  of  but  one  Passover,  and  that  the  laat,  this  evnnt,  whi^-h 
took  plane  at  an  earlier  festival  of  itie  tame  kind,  is  intro- 
duced by  Matthew  out  of  it*  chronolopit-al  place.  But, 
whatever  explanation  is  adopted,  tht?  wrilpr  of  the  Fourth 
Geegirl,  hy  placing  thin  Irani^ction  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
Saviour's  public  work^  autt  by  not  intimating  thai  auother 
23 
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IransactifHi  like  it  tooli  plane  iit  llie  wild,  cxpoti^  liimsolf  to 
tlie  imi>ulntion  of  ditreriiig  Iruiii  iliu  otUer  Evaiigeliste. 
What  motivu  cuultl  a  falsifier  have  for  thus  exciting  suspi- 
eion  agaiufittiimsi'if  mn-d lessly  ?  Wliy  not  fall  in  with  the 
ciirreiit  reprtweiitiilioii  ami  belief,  instead  of  veiituriag  to 
nil-iditle  tills  iiinrknl  omiirrence'^  No  taitiitfactory  nolutinn 
of  this  diflimdty  Is  |iij««i1>le.  Tlte  ia.udid  student  inii?itfi!et 
that  the  writer  liad  !i  conscimis  and  acknowledged  aiiLliority 
among  CririatiaitH,  which  lif^ci)  him  alxive  the  fear  tliat  his 
slHteineiits  would  be  disbelieve*!,  however  diverse  Uiey 
might  necm  to  be  from  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  In 
one  pimx'.  afUT  descrltjing  certain  evcnU  winch  the  other 
Evungelists  ilo  not  relate,  he  diK»  throw  in  the  explanation 
that  "John  waa  not  yet  cast  into  prison  "  (.ri>lm  ill,  24). 
This  shows  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  that  frame-work  of 
tho  Saviour's  mini-ttry  wliicli  iK-longit  to  the  Synoptical 
narratives.  Nenrnkes  here  a  chronolosteal  remark  for  the 
information  of  lua  rfudent.  NotwittisUinding  Hiisarrjnntnt- 
antx;oii  his  jKirt  with  the  accepted  tnutilioii,  lie  proceeds 
with  the  ufmost  indcpcmlcnco,  Liking  no  paiiin  to  harmon- 
use  Ilia  narrations  \vith  those  of  the  Syno]>tists.  Such  A 
oouree  on  the  side  of  a  faUilicr,  who  wvuld  aaturally  wiah 
to  disarm  suspicion,  14  utterly  inexplicable. 

•5.  The  Anthor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  manifests  a  "his- 
torical coi»ci'>H»ncss."  That  is  to  aay,  his  nttitiKle  of  mind 
in  rcfcrciioc  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  facts  of  His  life  which  he 
undertakes  to  record,  is  the  op|>oflite  of  that  of  a  romancer. 

It  %s  true  that  he  lias  a  definite  idea  of  flie  pcrwm  aiMj 
ofHce  of  Clirist,  and  this  ho  expresses  at  the  outset,  applying 
to  Him  a  term  which  had  Kvorae  widely  current-,  partly 
throngh  the  influence  of  the  Alt-xandriun  Judaism,  lie  id 
the  Logon— the  Rrvenler  and  Mr<lintor.  It  is  tnic  that 
this  Gospel  is  not  without  a  plan  and  an  orderly  jtrogrefa. 
The  growing  fiiilh  of  the  diedples  appears  in  ooutrast  with 
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the  pnMicf  anil  increasing  liostilily  of  llie  J«w».  The 
theme  U  set  forth  la  the  jiluiiilivo  words;  "  Hg  «imo  unio 
His  ov/n,  and  H»  uwn  received  Him  not."  Moreover, 
there  was  au  end  for  whkrh  tho  book  was  wriu<?ti,  namely, 
tliat  those  to  whom  it  was  given  mii^ht  believe  in  Jt«us  and 
have  the  blessing  uf  a  spirituu!  life  (xix.  35,  xx.  31).  But 
A  hixtoiy,  in  order  to  be  authentic,  ban  no  need  to  be  oillier 
aimless  or  planless.  Iti  credibilitv  is  not  impuired  hy  the 
drcunuitanoe  thut  it^  author  follows  a  coherent  plan,  and  bos 
B  particular  motive,  not  unworthy,  for  [ireparlng  it.  The 
onljr  ^nefilion  i.s  whether  t)ie  actual  course  of  evenU  was  in 
acoordatKe  with  the  record. 

Tliat  the  author  h.-uJ  a  genuine  liLstorical  feeling,  that 
lie  is  not  clotliiiig  theologioat  ideas  iu  a  g&rb  of  Action, 
is  obvious,  first,  from  tlio  numcrnua  stiitement.-!  which 
have  no  other  than  a  hi»Coriuil  vnhie,  and  which  are 
brot^hi  in  Bimply  for  the  reofion  that  the  liirtH  contained 
in  them  were  remembered.  Some  of  them  discluae  uo- 
inistakablj  the  autoptiv  clmraeti^  of  tlie  narration.  The 
particular  mcutioc  of  the  time  of  the  oceurrence  of  events, 
as  in  John  x.  21 — "and  it  was  winler," — the  designation 
of  localities,  as  when  it  is  said  that  Jolm  wm  baptizing  at 
"  JEnon  near  to  Salim,"  that  Jesiia  «-fut  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  rctumeJ  to  Jerusalem  in  llic  morning  (viii.  1), 
that  certain  words  were  uttered  by  Him  in  "the  treasury  " 
(vili.  20) ;  that  a  pool  at  Jcrutalcm  was  near  the  sheep-gate 
(v.  2);  that  thejudgracnt-aeat  of  Pilate  iscalleil  tlie  Pave- 
it,  but  in  theHebrew  "Gabbatiia*'(3tix.  la);  that  Philip 
of  Xlethsaida  in  Galilee  (xii,  21);  and  parenthL'tiuul 
references  like  that  to  tlie  anoiutiug  of  Christ  by  Alary 
(xi.  2),  Ix'fore  the  inddait  had  been  narrated,  are  instances 
of  unoonseioiis  historical  fidelity.  Tiie  fu]uej»s  with  which 
the  testimony  of  John  Uie  Baptist  lapiven — who,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  called  John,  without  the  addition  of  the 
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appellation,  tlicKvangclist  Jolin  being  hinisclClho  narrator 
— is  natural  lur  oue  wliu  hud  botti  lii^  disciple.  Itwaa, 
probably  due,  also,  to  tlie  fact  liinL  .uniereubt  at'  John  still ' 
exi»lecl  an  a  sect,  whom  tbu  Evangoliat  sought,  by  im  ap- 
peal to  fiicts  wilhiu  hia  recolleclioo,  to  convince  Ihat  he 
whom  they  followefl  wrts  nol  the  true  Light,  but  only  the 
ibreruunor  and  witae»j.  It  is  oHea  said  that  the  rooogui' 
tion  of  Jeaua  88  "  the  Finrab  of  God."  hy  tlie  Baplisl^  would 
imply  a  alage  of  knowledge  Iiighcr  than  be  had  attained 
to, — ^would  ba,  in  short,  an  anachronism.  But  tltere  is 
nothiug  impos?il»Ie  in  a  prophetic  glimpse  uf  this  sort,— 
a  mimentiry  elevation,  it  might  hv,  above  his  ordinary 
id(>3  of  the  Me^iah.  Nor  would  a  vien-  of  this  kind, 
suggested  by  the  recollection  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (liii.?), 
be  psychologically  lucniuiiilcnt  vrltli  tlie  tact  of  hts  wavering 
for  a  moment,  at  a  later  day,  in  hts  conGdenee  in  tha 
Messianic  cliarnctcr  of  Jesus,  when  no  tidings  reached  him 
in  liis  prison  of  a  demunstrutlun  on  the  pari  of  Christ,  such 
as,  on  the  ordinary  plane  of  his  thoughts,  h«  waa  in  tbe 
habit  of  expecting. 

The  Foiirtli  Ou^pcl  brings  to  light  personal  character, 
sometimes  by  a  lew,  uuobtriisivQ  touc)ivs,  ami  in  a  vay  to 
ittepirc  oonGdencc  in  tlic  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  Tbe 
aooouutof  the  Woman  of  Samaria  is  an  example.  Nioode- 
mn3  is  thriee  referreil  to.  First,  he  coraes  to  Jeaua  by 
night,  a  sincwre  but  nnsalisfied  and  timid  inquirer  (John 
iii.  1).  At  a  later  day  (John  vii.  50,  51),  ho  has  acquired 
sufBcient  couni^^c  to  remonstrate  ngnini^t  thn  injustice  of 
condemning  Jmua  unhmrd.  Finnlly  (John  nix.  3),  h» 
comes  boldly  with  his  myrrh  and  ahies  to  do  tbe  last  ofHox 
of  affwrtion  to  tlm  body  of  Jo«Q8, 

Htit  the  main  thin^  in  thn  hialftriml  ennwionfmwR  of 
this  Evangelist,  ia  yet  to  Ix?  mentioned  The  smil  of  ihe 
Writer  is  animated  by  a  fiiitb  and  lovCj  of  which  Jesus  is  I 
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th«  source  aiul  objcnt.  Tlii»  U  mmiiibtC  almost  ia  every 
litw  bfitli  oftlio  Gos|)cl  and  Epiatle.  He  profcvscs  to  liclicvo 
OH  account  of  irliat  lie  liad  seen.  "  We  Imvo  bolieM  bm 
gliny"(John  L  14);  "Tlial  whloli  we  have  lieard,  which 
Vie  have  seen  with  our  eyts  "  (1  Jtilin  i.  1).  The  g<»ioKis 
and  growth  of  hb  fuitli,  and  of  that  of  hi.s  comjianioos, 
were  indiasolubl/ooQiKcted  w!tli  the  tcachlugs  and  mira- 
cles which  he  records.  How  nAcii,  aiWr  one  of  these 
records — for  example,  after  the  account  of  the  miracle  at 
Cam  (ii.  II) — it  is  added  tliat  Ilia  dieciplos  hdieced. 
The  Evangelist  ation's  what  it  v.\s,  iind  why  it  was,  that 
lie  and  his  oom{uinioii3  believed,  although  Jesus  wan  re- 
jected hy  so  many.  Thp  roots  of  that  inward  exp«^ritnce 
which  was  his  lite  and  joy,  w«re  in  these  tmiiHactions  tliat 
he  ia  induced  to  relate,  ia  nnlcr  that  olherH  may  share  with 
him  thc6|>irilual  btL-saing.  ThL-rc  ijt  thus  uii  uulobtogruphic 
olenicnt  which  nuts  through  the  narrative.  *  It  0)K*na  with 
an  cxplauattuti  of  thu  way  in  which  the  writer  was  directed 
to  Jesus  by  Julin  the  Baptist.  It  is  tiie  orij^iu  and  secret 
of  hia  own  laitli  which  he  will  dcscrilic.  la  this  profowion 
of  faith  in  Jt«ns  hypocritioalV  Or  mw  the  s'liireft  of  that 
failli  anything;  Jinci-ciil  from  vfhut  the  Kvun^list  a.'^ertsit 
to  liavc  l»ecn  ?  Take  awiiy  ihc  verity  of  the  history,  and 
you  have  no  account  to  give  of  tliat  religiouii  life  which 
sprang  out  of  it- 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  a  personal  love  to 
Jesus.  He  vta  not  only  the  disciple  whnm  Jcsua  loved ; 
be  was  the  dtwiple  who  luvetl  J«su».  If  there  is  any  such 
thin^as  sinocrily  tn  the  world,  this  fact  is  manifest.  He 
loved  the  Master,  a.<t  flrotiiw  has  said,  not  simply  as  the 
Mi'fwiah,  but  with  »  warm  personal  ofTL-ction,  as  one  friewl 
loves  another.  How  did  he  anjtiire  this  love?  Dnca  not 
tin's  history  give  a  true  an!»wer  to  the  cjuestion?     Is  it 

■^Soo  Qodet,  Canmmi  mu.  r£ran;.  dc  S.  J<m  {2d  at ),  Intr.  p.  lia 
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cTctHble  that  one  who  felt  this  love  to  J«f>im,  whw-h  mast 
luLvc  been  AWftkeiK'd  hy  a  knowledge  of  His  lilv,  that  wai 
arquired  HoiiivwliL-re — 'is  it  credible  that  one  Hub  bound  to 
Jesus  by  the  stroogcat  tics  of  lov«  aiitl  reverciicr,  would 
have  deliberately  set  to  work  to  falsify  the  wlnde  history 
of  His  life  among  mcu  ?  la  it  credible  Lhnt  he  would  have 
deserted  and  cii&t  usidu  the  ovaogclical  documents,  from 
\^liich,  if  from  anywhere,  his  love  to  Jesus  had  been  kin- 
dled. Olid  have  tDnniifiictured  fictions  ia  the  room  of  tliem  ? 
Verily  the  skeptical  hypothesis  makes  a  heavy  draught 
on  our  credulity. 

If  tlie  Gatpf^l  nf  John  be  Kpurioaii,  it  ha»  no  parallel,  ta 
we  have  said  before,  in  the  apocryphal  literature.  If  WB 
cxnmiiH!  the  npmiryphal  Gospels  wliich  arc  extant,  wesliall 
Mie  tli:it  thi^y  relate  fo  tli«  b«^tnning,  or  to  tlie  closp,  of  ttift 
Saviour's  life.  The  inCmcy  and  diildhood  of  Jisub,  the 
oliarac'tcr  aud  iluings  of  Uis  mother,  are  ehown  m  the  liold 
for  the  lantaHtic  nml  silly  tales  of  books  Hko  the  Pmtovan- 
gelium  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thonia'i.  The  Aata 
PUali,  in  ttie  varions  Ibrnis  in  whi<;h  il  in  found,  is  an  eii- 
lar^'meiit  of  the  auiuiticul  iiarrativm  of  the  Saviour's  intor- 
oourse  with  the  Itoman  Procuratur;  wliilL>  the  woond  part 
of  the  Gnctfiel  of  Nleodemns,  in  iti  different  Ibrms,  treats  of 
the  D<4(«ei)t  of  Christ  into  nadi!«.  But  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  of  the 
evangelical  history,  to  renut  that  sacred  hixtury  according 
to  a  new  chronological  scheme,  and,  instead  of  amplifying 
or  decorating  the  reeonla  of  m  intcles  in  the  ranonical  Evan- 
geliRts,  to  substitute  for  them  narrativefi  entirely  new.  For 
example,  an  apocn-pbat  writer,  if  he  venturrd  at  all  upon 
tlie  fifid  owupied  hy  the  Evanj^IiRtB,  instead  of  introducing 
the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  lazarui,  would  have  con- 
nected his  own  £inci(<8.  or  doctrinal  notioim,  with  a  miracle 
already  recorded  and  believed,  as  the  rcsurrectioa  of  the 


6on  of  the  ■widow  of  NaJD.  Or  he  would  hjive  exercised  his 
invention  in  a  province  only  [wirtiully  touched  by  the  c4- 
Donicttl  histories— a /CT-ra  inci)ynita — liketheyouihof  J«iili. 
The  Protcvongeliiini  eiicLs  thus  :  "  And  I  Jnmcs  that  wrote 
this  history  in  Jeru&alern,  a  eomtnotion  having  ari.4<>n  when 
Hertxl  died,  withdrew  myself  to  the  wiUWrncss  uiilil  tUe 
cximmotioo  in  Jerusalem  ceased,  glorifying  the  Lord  God, 
who  had  given  rae  the  gift  and  the  wisdom  to  write  this 
history"  (o.  25).  So  the  Go«()eI  of  Tlionia^  ^includes ; 
"Afier  all  these  things  I,  Thoma.s,  the  Israelite,  have 
written  what  I  have  seen,  and  have  recoiinleil  them  to  (he 
Geatilcs,  and  to  our  brethren,"  etc.  (c.  LI),  This  is  tha 
characleriiitic  manner  of  the  apocryphal  writera.     Ou  die 

^eODtraiy,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  author  modestly  with- 
holds hb  name,  which  'u  lu&umal  to  be  kuowii  tu  Ui?<  rejid- 
ais,  aod  is  revealed  only  in  nn  incidental  way,  as  he  nar- 
rates events  in  which  he  directly  participated.  If  the  hook 
is  spiiriou3.  there  is  involvi^l  a  refinement  in  fraud  without 
atwthcr  example  in  tliiH  kind  of  literature.     And  Uieu  tho 

tuooess  of  the  amazing  fraud  m  equally  without  a  parallel. 
Tho  apocrj-plial  GoapiOs  never  gained  any  general  currency, 
or  acknowleil^nient ;  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  substantially  corri-9[mndcd  to  the  canonical  Matthew, 
U  luinlly  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Ctm  we  believe  that 
the  Fourth  Goapcl  which,  if  it  bo  spuriou?,  otUatrippcd 
thcQi  all  in  audacity  of  mventiou,  found  no  difficulty  ia  se- 
curing a  reception  at  tiie  hands  of  tlie  disciplce  of  tho 
Apostle  John,  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  where  he  had 
taught,  and  which  at  tlio  end  of  the  firnt  ccntnrj-  we  know 
to  have  been  targe  and  numerous,  and  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  Roman  world,  so  tliat  not  a  lisp  of  contradiction  or 
dooUt  re8j)ecting  its  genuineness  is  ottered  by  any  eotlesi- 

^lStiCIL]  writer  of  the  second  or  third  centuries.  There  %*a3 
a  question  about  Uie  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  it 
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■wag  Airritton  by  Paul,  and  whether,  if  written  by  one  or  faU 
piipil»,  it  ought  to  be  adopuxl  into  the  cnnon.  Thcro  una 
a  question  about  ihe  Sifond  Epistle  of  Peter,  ulic^tlier  it 
vna  rcolly  oDin|»ofi(>d  by  I  hut  Aixwllc'  There  were  somo 
of  tho  churclios  nppnrrntly,  which  doublfnl  itie  npnstnlic 
origin  of  the  A pocalypw?.*  Bat  lliis  GosikjI,  so  uniqiiu  iu  im 
chnraet4>r,  so  likely  to  chnllt-iij^e  <li.>ipiit«,  if  (M  aalhentidty 
were  not  a>»iirL'J  bcyoixl  a  pi^niilvpitturc,  silently  took  its 
]»laoe  by  tlie  Kidc  of  Matthew,  !Miirk,  and  Luke,  with  none 
to  question  its  preti'nsions. 

If  the  Fourth  (wwpcl  was  not  written  by  John,  it  is  a 
product  of  [liou-s  fmud.  Among  the  Jews,  iu  the  hiter 
period  of  their  history,  prior  to  the  birtli  of  Christ,  many 
pseudonymous  works  were  a>iii[io^.  This  WM  true 
mostly  of  (he  Alexandrians,  but  not  of  them  exdiisively, 
Authom,  sensible  tliat  tlmu^eof  iiispirutiou  had  jMutsed,  und 
writing  from  no  motive  of  literary  ambition,  embodied 
tinder  tile  name  of  Solomon,  or  some  other  uiieieut  worthy, 
tfic  lupous  which  ihoy  thought  aH^ipted  to  the  times.  At 
first  and  often,  this  wok  a  literary  device,  no  deceit  being 
iritendod.  It  early  led,  bowcvcr,  to  inteuttonal  fraud. 
The  name  praetiw  |)cu«cd  into  thoae  Ciirisliao  drcleA  where 
Judaism  and  Judidzing'  influences  were  potent.  A  distinc- 
tion was  made  betwccQ  esoteric  and  exoteric  doetriiic, 
U-twecn  what  the  enlightened  might  bold,  and  what  it  was 
expedient  to  impart  to  the  people, — a  distinction  which  bad 
its  prime  source  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Under 
the  cover  of  this  false  ethi«il  prineiplo,  writings  w«e  fabri- 
cated like  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  the  Pscudo-Clemrtn- 
tine  Homilies.  But  pioufl  frauds  of  this  nature  were  pc»- 
eihle  only  whore  there  was  a  defective  sense  of  the  obligii- 
lion  of  trolli.  They  arc  utterly  re|m^rnant  to  a  sound 
Christian  feeling;  nor  is  there  ground  for  euppoeilig  that 
Eiwrt>Jui. /I.  E-.Ui  5.  '  Ibid.,  tTu  ». 


in  the  nncieiit  cliurcli,  generally  spcaiking,  (Jiey  were  i*- 
ganlet)  olhcrwlse  tliau  as  at  present,  apeaking  of  od*  of 
ttwse  fia»ricawd  botiUs,  llie  Acta  PatUi  d  Tfuclit,  Tcniil- 
liaii  Bay*,  that  "id  A^ia  the  Pt-e^byter  whu  roiti[K>w(]  ihut 
writhig,  as  if  he  were  aiigrucnting  Paul's  name  fn)in  his 
own  store,  after  being  coiivieied,  aud  conft-ssiug  iluit  he 
had  done  it  from  love  of  Paul, -was  reiuovwi  from  (.ffice."' 
This  act  is  imlicative  of  tlie  judgment  lliat  would  b« 
formed  of  such  an  imposture  by  Clirisliaiis  geiicnilly  at 
that  time. 

Wliocver  reads  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  judge  for  himself 
irhetlier  iheaathor  Ktood  o:i  the  low  plane  of  the  uianufiic- 
tiircrs  of  apocr^'plml  writing,  or  liud  a  rr>n.wiencc  suifi- 
ciently  educated  to  perceive  tlic  I'cally  iniquitous  character 
of  this  RiH-cita  of  fmud.  Tliere  is  no  douht  aa  to  the  im- 
pt-e3»ion  which  the  Go^ftel  h;ifl  made,  in  this  iwrtii^nlar.  on 
alt  the  gcncnitious  of  Christian  men  who  have  lived  eioce 
it  was  written. 

This  Gospel,  in  respect  to  tlic  power  and  elevation  that 
churactcriu  it,  has  nothing  to  approach  It  io  the  produc- 
tions of  the  po6t-apo«lolic  age.  Compare  it  with  the 
Epistle  of  Poiycarp,  which  is  not  wanting  in  cjirneatness, 
and  not  nnworthy  of  a  ChrifitiAn  pastor,  and  iho  hravcii- 
widf  superiority  of  th(>  Author  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  A|>oe- 
tolie  Palhors,  beoonios  ovidtnt.  There  are  eonio,  to  he  sure, 
in  our  day,  who  romplain  of  llio  *'  monotony  "  of  this  Gos- 
pel, and  are  little  iniprp^eil  by  it.  Pur  diO^renl  has  been 
the  verdict  of  multitndos  of  every  gmde  of  intelligeueo  and 
culture;  ineluding  gifh>d  men  hh  diverse  from  one  another 
ns  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Martin  Luther,  and  tli«  histo- 
rian Niobiihr. 

The  que^tiuu  arises,  then,  why  aliould  a  man  of  this  ao- 
koowledged  power — supposing  theautlior  not  to  be  John— 
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choose  to  skulk  behind  a  mask?  Why  should  he  shrink 
from  the  open  advocacy  of  his  theological  tenets,  in  the  face 
of  his  contemporaries,  none  of  whom  would  be  a.  match  for 
him  ?  Who  was  the  great  Unknown,  who  eclipses  all  the 
writers  about  him,  but  continues  to  keep  his  very  existence 
unsuspected  ? 

And  if  we  can  imagine  that  such  a  man  would  resort  to 
a  trick  of  this  kind,  how  did  he  escape  detection  ?  How 
did  he  escape  even  a  suspicion  unfavorable  to  his  false  and 
fraudulent  claim? 

From  whatever  side  we  contemplate  the  problem,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  manifest,  as  Neander  has  said,  that 
this  Gospel,  if  it  be  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  is 
8D  insoluble  enigma.* 

>  Plant  ocd  Train,  of  Ote  Ch.,  p.  371. 


The  Geologist  pointa  to  ancient  sea-b«ichos,  now  elOi' 
voted  above  the  rearli  of  ttip  tkie,  and  to  tt'rnuics  on  the 
uinrgin  of  rivers,  wliicli  murk  the  Icvc-l  to  wliii^Ii  flie  waters 
have  risen  at  <lifleri;nt  cpocrlis  in  the  ptisL  The/  are  monu- 
meats  wliicli  nature  has  left,  of  tlic  nuocowivc  perioda  in 
ber  own  history.  In  like  miinncr  4I0  literary  pnfduotiuns 
exhibit  indelible  traces  of  the  time  au<I  eircum»tanoct<  under 
which  they  were  pnxluoed.  Emphatically  is  thia  true  of 
works  which  deal  with  things  in  the  eonercic,  whetlicr  it 
be  outward  ocenrrenoes,  or  ohjinj^ing  institutions  and  phases 
of  opinion.  Renoe  the  eireiimstanccd  under  which  a  book 
was  romposed  will  leave  their  impress  upon  it.  The  moat 
cunning  hand  is  soarccly  equal  to  tho  task  of  carrying 
through  a  deception,  unlpja  criticism  slumbers,  Aniwhron- 
ifms  will  infallihly  creep  into  tlic  connterft.-it«d  work,  and 
betray  its  artifieial  origin.  Thprefore,  characteristics  of 
the  kind  K|Wctlioil  serve  an  a  criterion  of  the  gcnuincneia 
of  bookB,  which  is  indnpendeiU  of  ext^^rnal  testimony,  anil 
lins  a  convincing  force  for  the  reiLson  that  sucfi  peeuliari- 
ties  are  plainly  not  the  product  of  contrivance.  Th^  are 
too  deeply  wo%'en  into  the  texture  of  the  work.  They 
are  introduced  with  tio  conscioiiancss,  on  the  part  of 
writers,  of  their  bcnring  on  que:«tiuiis  of  date  and  author* 
ehip.    They  oouatitute,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  that  5Ui^ 
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nmutU  a  liwrary  ()ro<liiction.  They  tell  a  talc,  like  pecu- 
liaritiea  of  laiigua^i:  ami  acteiil.  *'  Thou  art  a  Galilcaa  : 
lUy  speech  bcwrayctii  tlicc,"  was  tlie  remark  of  tlie&crvaut 
to  Peter.  With  a  like  oertuiiity  literary  fmnd  will  unmask 
iticir,  from  llie  irnpfHsibility  nf  assuniiug  tlie  features  of 
verity  tQ  which  I  Imv«  rcfcrrwl. 

The  New  Testament  histories  abouod  in  rcfcrcnccSf J 
many  of  tlictu  qiiiti:  casual,  to  custotnn,  manners,  inciiteiitat  | 
gofigmphiail  niiil  political  facta — lo  a  myriad  as|K'ctM  of  ea- 
dety — which  identify  the  tjmo  when  the  books  were  wril4«n< 
Bcaidtt  A  great  variety  of  circumstauces  of  this  general  na- 
ture, tliere  arc  c^rt^iin  other  internal  peculiarities,  which 
are  \vg»  ohviou?,  since  Ihcy  do  not  lio  on  the  aurface,  bat 
which  point  convidcitgl)'  to  one  conclusion — that  which 
aflii'nu  thegenuineiicsi,  op  f-arly  date,  of  the  books  to  which 
tlicy  pertain.  Tbcsc  con-sitleni lions  arc  uot  all  of  equal 
weight  in  their  bearing  uii  the  diO'ereut  historical  hooka  of 
tho  Xuw  Testament ;  but  the  proper  dLscriminatioiis  cau  be 
mutit;  as  we  prucuwj. 

.  I.  We  cidl  attention  to  the  hopes  snd  expectatioos  of 
tJie  Aposlle*  respecling  tho  Si-«ond  Advent  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  <I1w:1(ic4inI  in  the  New  'j&stament  writing!^.  It  ia 
clear  tliat  the  Dist'Ipltu,  during  the  life-time  of  ibeir  Mas* 
ter,  nolwithstandiiig  the  spirituality  that  U-hMigeil  lo  them, 
whet)  compared  with  their  couutryincii  generally,  shared  in 
tbc  prevalent  expectation  of  a  Mcsi^iaiiic  kingdom  lu  be  io^ 
aiignmtt.'d  in  visible  might  and  majesty.  The  impressiofti 
iiiudv  uti  their  hearts  tiy  the  itiunii  aud  religious  teuchiag  of 
Christ,  the  personal  aitniction  whidi  ilc  exerted  upon  them, 
ill  oonjunctiuii  M-ith  the  miraclis  which  lefl  theni  in  do 
doubt  as  lo  His  <livine  misfilon  and  the  resources  of  Hia 
[Mtwer,  huld  ihcm  in  their  loyalty  lo  Him,  when  uthcra, 
their  fisn«uiiic  ho|)e8  of  an  external  dc-monstration  being  dia- 
appuiutcd,  fun«ook  Him.  Bui  tbu  Diadplci,  the  choecu  mmrj 
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pany,  were  so  firmly  wftKlwl  to  llicip  oU  cuiKHijition  »f  the 
kingdom  tbat  they  could  nut  be  made  to  believe  that  Christ 
vras  to  sufluT  iind  dio.  Hiti  reilemtCHl  intinintioiis  and  asttiii*- 
ancvs  on  this  topic  fell  on  dt'af  cars.  If  tlicy  attracteti  notice  at 
all,  it  wasoiily  t«  mil  ibrlh,  iw  iu  tbc  cosl'  of  I'cier,  a  zvuldua 
protest  (Matt.  xvi.  22,  Mark  viij.  32).  When  they  £aw 
Him  die,  a  victim  of  tli«  jMivver  and  malice  of  tlie  Jewi«b 
anthoritifis,  tliey  "  muurnwl  and  wept"  (Mark  xvi.  10)^ 
not  only  for  tbe  personal  bercavcDicnt  wliieb  lliey  bad 
suficred,  but  from  tlie  appui-cat  wi-eeU  of  their  hopes. 
TUe  ambitious  feeling  which  hail  pmniptetl  tboni,  at 
an  earlier  <iay,  to  ooiilund  iw  rival  aspJnniis  for  tiie  prin- 
cipal pofit^of  hooiir  in  the  kingdom  aljoiit  to  be  luhered 
io,  as  they  suppow:!.  with  iinjiiK-ing  splendor,  niij^ht 
dwiiulle,  or  disappear,  under  the  Ma-^ter's  pure  teucliing 
and  example.  But  tlic  uiidLTlyiiig  idea  of  a  Mcstiah 
who  vj»  literally  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  was 
more  slowly  surreiidcreit.  Afler  His  resurrection,  thej* 
put  tJie  arixioa'i  qtie^tion:  "Wilt  Thon  at  thiit  time, 
rMtore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"^  That,  as  they  imagined 
mw  the  end  and  aim  of  His  re:ip]>mrairre.  It  wax  the  goal 
towunU  which  their  eyes  were  directeii.  Witli  these  ideas 
and  aspirations,  it  was  iiiiturn]  tlia*.  tlicy  tthonld  dwelt  wiih 
eager  interest  npon  Ills  teaehing  relative  to  Ilia  seeoud 
ooniing.  Then,  if  not  Iwfijre,  tlie  glory  of  the  Mt-ssinh 
irould  be  fully  dispUycd.  This  crant  was  naturally  the 
olgect  of  their  fund  antiei|)ation.  They  stood  gazing  up 
into  heaven.  Their  yearning  for  tlio  ahsent  Tyord  minglefl 
itself  witli  their  cnnvietion  that  the  Messiah'-i  work  wa» 
incomplete  until  there  should  l>e  a  titu[>endou«)  manifesta- 
tion of  power  in  connection  with  it.  Every  hotir'n  delav 
of  His  comini;  wius  a  painful  postponement  of  a  wish  th:it 
pined  for  its  fulfilment.    The  day  could  not  be  distaut 
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wIk-ii  cveiy  eye  would  betiold  His  gli>r_) ;  wlira  Ih^ 
would  rejoice  oooe  mure  iu  His  vuiblo  pr^Miice.  This  ex- 
pectation isox|>re.ssed  by  all  of  tlie  Apostles  in  terms  n'hich 
&irly  admit  of  no  ollior  interprctution.  it  is  fnuud  in 
Paul(Rom.xiii.ll,12;  1  Cor.  vii.2!),3I ;  x.ll  ;I»hil.iv.5; 
L  Tim.  vi.  14).  It  is  true  tliut  in  \ih  Second  Cpistlc  to  tho 
Tlicssatoniaiis,  Paul  cflutions  tliOBO  to  whom  he  is  wrJtiug', 
Bguiiif^L  the  notion,  whidi  had  maited  no  little  limitation 
among  them,  llml  Christ  was  to  n[>|>car  imiiiediittely  (ii.  2, 3)- 
but  hig  Inngtingi^,  at  the  snme  time,  implJos  tlmt  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  utitfiiroff;  the  prelimiuary  signs  were  begin- , 
niug  to  bo  Bceii  (ii.  7,8),  The  name  ex|)ectatitiii  is  exprnsfcd 
iRthoE|iislietothe  Ht-hrows  ([fcb.x.2o,  37);  in  the  Epiti- 
tie  of  James  (v.  3,  8) ;  in  Iho  Episllat  of  Peter,  (1  Peter  iv. 
7,  2  PoLor  iii.  3) ;  in  the  Epistio  of  Judo  (vor.  18),  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  (ii.  18],  nnd  in  the  Apocalyp»>  (i.  1, 
iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  12,  20).  To  put  iitiy  other  construction  on 
theso  pnisagos,  as  if  the  Pariisia  to  which  they  refer,  were 
anything  else  than  the  8e«jnd  Advent  of  the  I»nt  to 
Judgment,  would  tntrodut'e  a  dangerous  lieeiisc  in  inter]>re- 
t«tion,  nnd  one  whieh  might  be  employed  to  subvert  the 
princi)ial  di>ctrini'»  oftbc  Chrisliun  «}-stem.' 

Under  the  general  expectation  of  the  Apo&tlciS,  mistaken 


'  Prol.  I.ighlfoat,  on  the  T'Kilippiatu,  Mjmmcnting  on  eh.  ir.  S,  njTBSl 
**Tho  nnrn«N>  of  ihir  I^nnl'a  Adrcnl  u  fuwlf^nvd  u  n  muon  for  {WMOt' 

tarbe&nDM,     SoMmilarl^r  in  St.  Jwneii,  v.  $ Tb*  csptnMoa, 

i  Kl'ptac  iyyii^  m  (he  A|NMlt<Vn  watchirord.  [n  1  Cor-  xvi  an  Amnuiic 
eqnivslent  bgtyen.Mnpdia'ld,  whence  we  mnrinfrrllml  il  wa*  a  GimiU, 
lu-  foim  of  Ttcognilion  ant]  iroming  in  ihc  rnrtv  Church  Comjmtm 
TSarnnh-  (  J!  .  .  .  .  .S»*  al«i  I^iko  ixi.  SI,  1  Pw«f  It.  7."  Meyer,  on 
Romnm  xiii.  II,  m**:"ioLirw*la,iia»  Jlf«MuuA«(/,  lh»t  M,  ihaugtil  of  in 
ttx  perftciian,  m  it  raimm  In  tbmuf;))  tiie  Puruaia,  whirh  PanI,  in  com* 
mnn  with  the  whiln  AprHlnlicChiiriih,  ounivivt'd  ofu  near  nnd  To  pom* 
diirinii  lliv  tifcUoM  of  ilitt  Kcntnitioii.  Compare  Phil.  iv.  b;  I  P«U*| 
IT.  7." 
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thou^li  it  niigUl  jirovc  to  be  in  the  one  iwrticular  of  time, 
th«rctayafundiUDCitta]  truth.  Tlic  AtHn-tlc  I'aul,  F«[iealcing 
of  tnnsgressionaoflhc  people  of  Go^uuiier  llieotddU{>ensa- 
Uon,  says  (I  (_'or.  x.  It):  "They  arc  written  for  our  admooi- 
tionupon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world'' — ofUieages,  the  last 
times  of  thu  world's  history — "ore  corac."  On  this  pas- 
si^,  Ncoiidvr  remarks :  "  Ho  r^rds  the  final  cata»troplic 
as  neur,  and  all  the  early  hiHtory  of  th«  Iitngdom  of  God  as 
biivii));  boou  reeorded  u»  aii  adcnonitury  vsampic  for  tlio 
U.H  linie.  In  this  view,  tlie  Apostle  wjw  warranted,  even 
though  he  held  Uiu  Last  Time  to  bi*  miiHi  slinrler  than  it 
was  to  be,  Christiaiiiiy  is  the  goal  and  t-nd  of  all  earlier 
revelutiuns,  and  uo  other  revelalitiii  follows  upon  it. 
Herein  is  the  rlglit  given  to  lhi>  Christian  to  consider  him- 
sdf  as  the  goat  to  whic-li  Revelation,  in  the  whole  provioutt 
oourse  of  its  development,  points  and  ministers."  ' 

'When  we  turn  to  llie  tt-aching  of  Christ,  we  find,  in  the 
fint  place,  that  the  time  of  the  Setxind  Advent  and  aon- 
ganimation  of  the  kingdom,  He  dedans  to  be  not  a  subject 
of  Revelation.  That  day  and  hour  were  known  oeitlier  to 
man  nor  angel,  nor  to  the  Son,  but  to  the  Father  onEy 
(Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  cf.  Murk  Jtiv.  32).  It  isdouhlfnl  wh<dier 
this  passage  shnnid  \w  understood  as  relating  solely  to  the 
preei-w  [»ointof  time-— the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  hour 
of  the  day — when  the  event  in  question  was  to  occur.  The 
meaning  may  be  that  the  time  !n  general  wai  known  only 
to  God.  This  in  said  in  an  unwjiii vocal  form,  in  the  word^ 
of  Clirist  to  tie  Apostles,  at  a  later  day  :  "  It  is  not  for  yoo 
to  know  die  times  and  scji^ons,  which  the  Futiier  hath  put 
in  Hia  own  power"  (Acta  i.  7).  That  event  Iwlonged  to 
tbnee  future  things  into  which  hnman  rnriosity  might  not 
prv.  Tlie}'  were  to  be  Icarnrd,  in  parlii-olar  tlie  date  of  their 
occurrenoc  was  to  be  ascertained,  only  as  the  plan  of  Provi- 


denoe  should  be  nnfoUlwI  to  human  eyes  in  acton)  Iilstory. 
It  is  «t>rth/  of  reiniirk  lli:ii  wlicii  the  Ajioslle  Paul  urters 
recommendatinii-s  wludi  wcru  prumptMl  by  hu;  cxpet-tati'>n 
of  the  SlisoikI  Advent  a»  near,  be  diMrlaitna  for  tlic-m  the 
outhority  derivMl  from  iospirntioD,  aail  ottaches  lo  thorn 
DO  higher  suiiction  tlian  may  be  warranted  by  hix  own 
3iiil{rii)eiit  an  a  man.'  Whatever  he  uioy  hope  and  may 
thiuk,  he  does  not  cinim  to  linow  with  certninty  whul  has 
not  l>een  revealed,  or  to  issnc  injunction?  ujioo  divinoaii- 
thurily  which  have  no  highot  source  than  Itis  o^-n  |>cr3oaaI 
convictions. 

In  the  !)(>(mnd  place,  there  is  much  of  the  tencJiing  of 
Christ  whith  implii-a  a  moral  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  world,  lo  extend  thnmgli  a  long  [H-riMd  of  time.  This 
is  tlie  i ni prcsition  ninde,  tiir  exnmple,  by  the  general  lone 
of  the  piT(iRpt.s  of  thp  Sermon  on  tin;  MotinL  We  shoiilil 
gather  from  llie  wonU  uf  Christ,  on  various  occafc-ioni:,  that 
an  inHuenee  hns  hoen  set  al  work  which  ik  gmditiilly  to 
permeate  soeiely,  He  compares  the  future  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity to  that  of  leaven,  which  by  degree;)  assimilates  to 
itfielf  the  ma.«i  in  which  it  is  deposited.  It  iit  hidden  in 
the  doujijh,  it  is  obwrurc,  insignificant  in  quantity,  but  by  a 
slow  and  silent  operation  it  spreads  through  all  the  inea* 
Rures  of  meiil  in  which  it  is  plarpd.  He  oomjwres  Chri*- 
^^nity,  a!»o.  to  a  grain  of  muslard-sced — the  least  of  all 
-which  gron-s  into  n  tree  alTonling  lodgment  to  the 
1>lrds  of  the  air.'  Tiiejw  tllustrations  point  to  Jicmethingj 
dirertly  opposite  to  a  fl]iecrly,  abrupt,  miraculous  termina- 
tion bt  be  put  to  the  moral  progress  of  Christinn  truth. 
Id  llie  same  vein,  Christ  likens  Himnelf  to  the  farmer  who 
8ow»  tJie  iw«»(l,  and  leaves  it  to  spring  up  jn  its  own  time 
and  war, — first  the  bjudc;,  then  the  i-ar^  thi-n  the  full 
e»m  in  (he  ear.^  lie  bade  the  A|KM(lca  go  forth,  oiul 
MCor.  vii.  U.  •  MuLxiii.31,32.  'Uatkiv.SS. 
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pnsich  Uio  Gospel  to  all  nation;!.'  Tie  foretold,  as  Mat- 
tltevr  relates,  lliat  many  would  comK  from  tlie  Vjast  aod 
from  tlie  West — from  all  qnarlers  of  (he  Geutile  world 
• — and  find  admission  into  His  kingdom.  Tn  tlte  Partible 
of  the  WeddiB?  Feast,  He  wanif^  Ilia  hearera  tliat  tlio 
dt-stniclimi  of  Jcrusileni  would  be  tlii>  si^ul  for  the  wide 
dilTusioD  of  tiie  Oo6p<il  nmonw  the  heathen.*  The  messcn- 
geTB  are  to  gn  to  the  biglnvays  and  lh«  Iicd^  to  i}n>curo 
guests  for  Uic  Fvactt,  Iii  tlic  Parable  of  the  Hmise* 
bolder,*  tho  huslxindmen  who  kill  bis  icon,  are  to  be 
Uictn8cl%-es  dt^lroyed,  and  the  vineyard  is  to  be  delivered 
to  other  hosbitndmcti.  To  rcmovo  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Piirablc,  it  isoddwi!  "The  kingdom  of  God 
sball  be  taken  from  y.>ii,  an<t  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruit!  [hereof,"  At  the  dcfrnction  of  .Tertisftlem, 
tl«  oentpe  of  the  kinijdom  will  pa-s  oveT  frotif  the  Jewieh 
thcocracj  to  the  Christian  Church.  Three  are  nmonE;  tlve 
proofs  tliat  Christ  anticipated  n  gradual  progross  of  the 
Go(i|K!l  on  tlie  earth,  to  be  continued  at^er  tlio  Jewisli  na- 
tion lind  Ijecn  broken  up. 

Neverl  hele«*,  flie  A.[iostles,  as  wo  have  neon,  ehensliod 
tliD  ho|»e  and  ex]H?ctatio:i  that  tUc.  fjonl  wnild  n(Km  return, 
—an  expeetnlion  ibat  was  not  extliiguished  by  the  disnp- 
jiointment  of  it  in  the  first  ftj»e  of  Cbmtiiuiitv,  Imt  iit  ex- 
preidcd  in  most  of  the  Fatht-rt*  of  the  spcond  century  ;  ibr 
Origen,  wlio  die«I  in  254,  appnan  tn  have  been  the  firdt  to 
suggest  tliac  (he  Gospel  by  its  own  moral  power,  through 
the  Spirit,  would  overcome  heathenism  in  the  Roman 
Empiiv. 

<  It  19  not  strange  that  thta  expectation,  wbtch  appears  so 
diiitinctly  and  frequently  in  the  Kpiiitlei),  ftbnuld  tinge  the 
pbraseolojjj-  In  wliich  iho  Evangelists  r*«ord  the  proplietlc 
utterauoGS   of  Jesus-     That  a  verbal   exactitude  belongs 

'  Mm.  ^xviii.  19.  '  Miwl.  ixii.  7-10.  •  M«U.  xw.  33-42. 
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reporlfl 
>y  no  iiitGiii;^ont  purcKin  who  lia^  CtitUfMired  tliu  GnejieU 
witli  oue  luiotlier.  Jeeus  tsughl  iu  tl)0  Aramaic  duU(x.-t ; 
His  teaching  vrns  truiiiduiUtid  orally,  for  a  time,  bctbr«  it 
-nrats  embodied  io  &  written  form;  His  eayiog?  are  oflca 
vuiuletueiL  by  tho  Evangclmis,  atid  given  lu  an  order  uot 
corrrapoudiug  precisely  to  that  in  wliidi  they  were  altered. ' 
The  Jv\v8,  ill  tlicir  hiibiuinl  conocptions  and  language, 
drew  a  slmrp  line  of  diviginii  lx^ttvc«n  the  proMeseianic 
and  the  Meeeiiinic  timci^  l>^wcou  tlie  ptresviit  order  of 
things  [tiiMv  euro;),  uiid  th{>  ordor  of  things  t>i  follow  the 
Cittahtbhiaciit  of  the  Metiaiah's  kingdom  [aian/  ^//jra/^ioc 
or  jii^mv).  This  distinotion  ap|H>ar8  everywhere  iii  the 
New  TeHtatnettt.  Hence,  while  the  kingdom,  in  niic 
6cn»o,  waa  present,  nml  wits  Bc-ttially  introduixtl  wh^n 
Christ  wnre'the  form  of  a  servant,  and  wuh  on  the  cnrth 
with  His  diseipleg,  it  was  iievcrtlietc«8  still  to  oome.  Jtft 
full  mniiifi^tjition,  and  ito  cont^umiiiation,  were  in  the 
future.  The  Advent  of  the  Messiali  was  to  be  at  tlio  Junc- 
tion of  the  two  perioilfi,  at  the  elate  of  tlie  pnwMit  ^1u>n 
(ouuTtAua  row  aifUva^).  This  phrase,  "  the  end  of  the 
world" — in  one  passage,  in  I  he  Epialle  to  the  Hebrew^' 
ieoonuoctcd  with  the  Saviour's  death;  but  this  ia  repre- 
sented  as  ticcarring  in  the  "  last  day«("  of  the  eaHier  j£un. 
Elsewhere,  tl  occurs  only  in  Matthew,  and  in  all  caws 
plainly  refers  to  an  event  in  the  future,  subeequent  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  liord. *  It  relere  to  the  Ad- 
vent to  (Indg-inent.  To  tln^  the  question  in  Multhew  re- 
lates :  •  "  What  shall  lie  the  sign  of  thy  Coming  and  of 
the  End  of  the  World" — (tTijwTiisea.  rw  araJvof)?  The 
letnple,  with  tbo  atately  and  spleudid  buildings  oooneded 


'  Sfc  the  ranuakii  of  Farrar.  Ltfi  tf  (irut,  ]>\u  2'ia.  260. 

t 
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with  it,  \T^re  t"  l>e  leveled  to  the  cartii.  "Tel!  us,"  they 
Baid,  "  whea  elifilt  tLc«o  thtngi4  bo?  AaU  what  ehall  bo 
the  sign  of  tliy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?" 
Tlic  form  of  the  qnestions  indiratw  that  the  two  eveut$ 
wpfc  thooijlit  of  M  eimtiltancoiis.  The  "great  tribnlarioii" 
(vcT.  21)  which  was  toalfpnd  thodestrurtionof  Jeruanlom  is 
(IcecriWd,  and  '*immcdint<'lj'  (rWi«r)  nfter  tho  tribulation 
of  tlioae  daya  "  (vpt.  29),  th«  Son  of  Man  is  to  oome  to  jiMlg- 
mont.  All  these  thtngaareto  IwaoeoiiipHshed  bofore  "  this 
giiipratinnohall  linvepasswl  away;  "  tlie  term  (jeved)  gigni- 
Ij-ing  wlml  we  mean  by  feneration,  thoro  being  Uipch,  aci«rd- 
ing  lo  rremdntns,  in  a  uontiiry.  It  is  explained  elsewhere  by 
equivalent  pbrases.'  In  Lulce  and  Mark,  only  tlie  first  of 
the  questions  is  put  by  the  niwiples ;  l>nt  tho  Advent  (o 
Judgment  f»»rtu4  one  diL-tiie  uf  the  dlsfdunw  which  l<il- 
lows.  Tn  Miirlc  there  is  mention  of  the  unequaled  tribula- 
tion (flii^iz)  "  iu  those  days"  (xiii.  19),  when  the  temple 
slulllw  profaued;  and  it  i:>:iddeil  (ver.  24),  "iti  tliuse  dayit," 
"aftiT  that  tribulation  "—tUc  Ki-ord  "imimrdiately/*  («6- 
Biaii)  i9  wantinfj— ^hc  Son  of  Man  will  appear  to  Judg<^ 
nicnt;  and  "this  generation  shall  not  px^s  till  all  these 
tlii:ifr<  be  done  "  (ver.  30).  In  Lultc,  tlic  phnweology  of 
tlio  diacourse  vnrieii  eonsidembly  from  tlie  form  in  MuttJiew 
and  Mark.  Tho  Mcgo  of  Jerusalem  is  prediftted  in  more 
dL-finilc  terim:  the  city  Is  to  be  cotiiiKi-vwI  with  armies." 
Intervening  bet^veen  ita  capture  and  tlie  Second  Advent, 
Jcnis:i!cni  is  to  Iw  Iniinplt-d  under  fixit  of  the  Gpn tiles,  un- 
til "the  times  of  the  Ocdiilea  " — the  tiuic-s  apiwintcd  for 
the  cxceiition  of  (he  divine  judgments  upon  tlw  guilty  city— 
«hall  have  run  ont.  Iliit  Luke  goes  un  at  oiioo  to  the  pnv 
dilution  of  tlic  8eeond  Advent,  and  adds :  '*  This  gciiei'atioD 
alwll  not !««  uwny  till  all  be  fullillwl  "  (ver.  02). 

To  acrouiit  for  tlie  JaxtaposiUoo,  in  the  Synoptitils,  of 

*  MMt.  xrt.  Sa.  *  Luke  xxi.  2a 
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the  two  t>veiiti«,  tlic  distrucLiun  of  tlic  temple,  and  tlie 
Panisia,  it  i*  uutunil  to  eappose  tliat  Jcsud  iimy  Uavc  oon- 
teinplateil  both  tA'  HtKne  uvuiits  lu  the  tuniD  prophetic  de- 
ucription,  without.,  however,  afliniiin^  Umt  iJicy  were  to  lie 
coutempomneouii  in  thuir  ucluui  iKvurruncc.  *  Th«  ancient 
prophets  pre<]ii:t  the  dcllveraiiuo  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
And  ]itu<s  at  onoc,  as  if  no  time  were  to  iotcrvciic,  to  the  great 
redemption  to  be  oocoinplished  by  tlie  JMc^iali,  aod  to  the 
prevalence  of  rightcoubU(.-S!»  aud  peace  on  Uie  eartb.  la 
Uie  perspective  of  pvophot-y,  the  intervening  space  fiui<a 
oiit  of  view,  \Vc  ore  precliideil  trom  attributing  this  mode 
of  vision  to  Jesuij,  both  by  uiir  gciicr&l  conctiptiou  of  his 
clear  insight,  and  by  siwcifit:  piwsagra  to  which  rcfcrciico 
lias  been  made.  Nor  is  there  auy  place  in  the  ^ew  Tes- 
tament in  whivh  the  agoncy  of  Christ  iu  the  d«^nictioD 
of  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  an  an  advent.     Ifevcrtliclcse, 

*  Tliia  u  til*  viuw  (if  mxae  of  the  Kblcrt  excgeilml  Kholara :  *  It  u 
ewtly  «xpll«alile  liow  it  vnnU\  Imivprn  that  in  ibo  a]ipT«h«n«Ioa  and 
SWpeUlLon  of  tuch  ducounn,  from  [lir  |>oinl  of  rior  of  ihc  licnrera,  tic- 
nictilK  wan  lileriili^  lii^-tlivr,  wliicli  ('lirUl— lliutigli  exhibiting  ihcm  in 
a  ctrlitin  corrM|>otuU'ni.-o  lo  eiK-li  otlivr,  iiml  withoat  Kuigninf  la  tlivn 
sttcridc  moMuns  of  lime— nmrtliclen  Icept  ■put,"  Heoniler,  f^iit* 
Jem,  p.  659- 

"  Nnii»  u'uvum  niinm  Kmple  A  Tv<Kinnftiire  que  <Um  I'anleiir  it  Ipor 
)lU«nteilu  reUur  Inirui^itiat  >lc  J«hiu,  iUtunt  ii[i]iIii|uoH  m  tvtour  w  <jao 
tnpjiortiul  t)niqiK-mi.-iil  i>  1n  tiiitio  do  JiTumU-iii.  Tuiatalur  cipllcailoas 
ili-«linor«  A  attniDf^r  crlTc  itilUcuh^  ne  pnrviofinioai  ifiTi  In  lonmrr  nn* 
la  fnirc  dinpandlK."  I>o  Vtf.wfwi,  JIkim  CiriM,  S"n  Trmpt,  &  inV,  .5ii» 
0«anr:,  j).  138.    Sn\siiv}.(inili-t'it  Cnmmmtnnjnii  L^ikr,  T.n%.  tr.  H.  f-'iflOl 

Dr.  r»rrar"aTN;  "Tlio  ICvnii^Iiids  baro  Tiotcl<-arlv  ilulin^iahrd  bo- 
tirwrii  tlic  |>Miwgc»  in  whli'lt  EIu  (CIiri?t)  in  refcrritijt  more  prntninmllr 
totini-  llinn  theoifitr"— lh.Mi«.  to  thp  fall  »f  lli«  Jt-vUh  poHlT  anil  ill* 
pcnaulon,  and  ta  lb«  End  of  tlic  World.  "Tlipip  ahhrcvInUocw  r.f  vrlmt 
Jcnnn  nitrivd,  and  1h«  w[|iiracn  whlrh  they  pirc  tn  the  tnier  nf  Hi«  nl- 
tirnni.M's.  v<!k  tn  a  rrrtain  pxlont  iincvd  hr  fhc-lr  oirn  MitjpctiTity — prr*. 
niblv  cri.li  b*  tlii^ir  own  naitiml  wippi>>itiini — ihnl  th«  •'vxiod  linrimn  Ur 
Muirvrtn  ihr  lin<C  llian  tt  actualljr  did  inUie  dcdgnaof  liCBT«ti-"  L\fet^ 
C%riU,  ii.  260L 
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that  Hp  should  «p«ik,  in  tho  snmc  discourse,  of  two  greiU 
cv«iitii,  |)uiii()^n[!ou!)  iu  some  striking  poiuU,  tUe  end  of 
the  Jcwl»li  diflpfnimtinn,  and  the  end  of  all  thing8,  the 
predivtion  of  the  lust  having  &  gcraiiuant  and  typical  ful- 
Sllnient  in  the  first,  was  natuml.* 

We  fiml  in  the  Synoptist*,  tliat  He  ilesoribi'd  the  trium- 
phnnt  Bpread  of  the  Gcwpel  as  nn  Advent,  anil  tii  imagcpy 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  escliatohigical  discourse.  To  the 
High  Priest,  be  jsaid :  "  Hcrciifter '* — or,  to  translate  nioru 
correctly— " from  Uiis  time  onward,  shall  ye  sec  the  Son 
of  Man  silting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  corning  in 
the  clomls  of  heaven."  '  Hen;  was  to  bfi  a  («>riiing,  a  contin- 
uous coming,  brginning  from  that  moment.  An  aiial4»goiLH 
use  of  like  iiKiiyery  is  w?L-n  in  tiicr  awuranre  of  .lesns  to 
Natlianael:  "  Hcrwifter" — from  this  time  onwand — "ye 
shall  xc  Heaven  open,  uiid  the  angcU  of  CJod  afirending 
and  descending  ujmiu  the  Son  of  Man:"''  the  reference 
being  to  the  proots  of  a  living  and  comtlant  intcruiurxo 
with  God  00  the  part  of  Jfbii«,  which  the  Disciple  was 
to  witncw — for  example,  in  the  miracles. 

In  John's  Uospcl,  tliere  is  no  allnsion  to  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  as  an  immodinto  prrrnrsnr  of  the  judgment. 
But  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  great  ef- 
fects to  result  from  it,  nro  designated  an  a  Coming  of 
Clirist. '  If  Je6uB  useil  this  langituge  as  n  desenption  of 
other  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom,  language 

>  Dfliir  ikinka  that  Jctns  did  not  ]H«<)ict  the  <lr>vmfikll  or  Ji^niuilRm  at 
nil.  Hv  r<rtiii()»  hl^npinion  on  B<v.  x'l.  2wq-,  when;  Julin  a{i()<»ir«  uot 
trt  •.'xpcri  the  <Wrn>ftimi  of  Uie  uily,  or  the  lemple-  A',  T.  Thmlog.,  p- 
lOS.  I)<il  il  ii  nnl  an  «l««r  llmt  wo  hav4>  in  lliupoxMgC  an  ApoMoliu 
tiwiiniotiT  or  tlic  import  RUppcHvit,  na  lo  ncntrnliee  ihc  ftutliuHt/  of  lliit 
Sytinptiata  em  lliin  point-t  BeaUIwi,  lber«  la  oiher  evMlonw  ihnl  Jwii« 
fi>KloIil  ibc  tlownfoll  uf  Ujc  (eiuple.  Bcc  above,  p.  H'J.  Stt-  nl«o  I 
Th-M.  \i.  M-17,  »  Man.  m-i.  fi4.  '  John  i.  ni, 

*J^,htt  xiv  IH  •t.|„  x*J.  Ill,  W  Ml]:;  cT.  Kpii.  ii.  IT. 
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clo«iy  restmbiing  that  which  dcnoM  also  the  final  Pani- 
3ia,  the  cxptictiition  mif^ht  arise  tlint  thi»t  fiiitil  Cuming;  wis 
Dear  at  hnnii. '  II  is  nut  more  reinarkahlo  that  the  D'tmA- 
pies  wore  ]vfi.  U*  a  misapprvlieiision  on  this  point  tiian  thni 
tliyy  were  left,  for  li  tinu',  iii  a  like  error  as  to  the  |icr|R'timl 
obligation  i4  the  M()«&ic  cvmmonivti.  The  Church,  iiicJud. 
ing  tlie  A[>t»tlcs  llioniiwlvcs,  was  to  be  enlightened  grad 
iinlly  TV*  In  the  real  puri>ort  uf  the  Master's  t<!3chui)j;,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  a<:Uial  coiinHi  ut' 
Divine  Providence.  Rx|)ecial]y  »  it  trtie  of  Uiti  prophetic 
ultoRinces,  which  otlbrcd  gltni|>$oi.  for  pnictifnl  end?,  and 
under  sytii'iolieal  forms,  of  the  future  of  IJw  kin^jdntu, 
the  full  lufnning  nf  irluch  time  alone  could  unveil. 

Whfltcvpp  difficultiea  op  difK^renncs  may  exist  on  subor- 
dinate questional  of  ii)tor|tivtation,  tlie  ptwpo^ition  otnncU 
fimi  lliat  the  association  of  tlic  destruction  of  Jenisalem 
and  the  lust  Judgment,  in  the  manner  anil  form  in  whinli 
they  ore  eonncvTtecl  in  the  First  Gos|k«!,  cwdd  not  exist,  bad 
this  Oo«[)el  Ixvn  written  after  llie  first  uf  thcjte  cvenbi  bad 
taken  place.'  There  woald  tiurely  linvo  been  sotne  explana- 
tion, some  hint  that  an  interval  was  to  oceur,  in  ihe  ronm 
of  tlie  dfctariition-t  whirh  we  artually  find.  The  toih^Iu- 
sion  is  hievitible  that  this  Gospel  was  extnnt,  in  ilfl  prrarnt 
form,  prior  to  A.  D.  70,  the  date  of  tlie  napturc  of  iho  aty 

^B  '  6w  Mcjor,  Beany.  Matt.,  Anawrtk..  p.  AlOHOq.,  and  BIwkS  \nM 

^^  and  condid  d)«->iu-it>ii,  Syriap'in-l,.  KrM.  d.  itrt,  wi<«,  J^nf>f}itit,  p.  %',}  »*t|. 

■  at  the  RoiMfiwSion  ind  Jitd^metit  (▼(.  iii.  r,t.  r.  2S ;  xir.  Si.  Hut  (hli 
I  U  not  refcrrwl  U,  m  n«r    (ri.  SB  wq.,  -M,   :.ll ;   vhilr  itio  Conitnt 

■  llirough  llic  Hjiiril,  in  d«M.-ribnl  ili  m^r  .il  hana  [sir.  IS-18).  It  ii 
I  worthy  of  not*  that  in  ih*  wTitinf.-«  of  I^iil.  tionc  of  it^^  rHVrmcvn  )o 
I  (he  R««wl  Adrcnl  l>  cnnpled  with  ibc  dfnlnwlion  of  Jcnnalrm  a*  an 

■  immediate  prpcnr^r.  Tothbhwtoiwnlhotnaj- refer  In  lT)io».ii.  H-17. 
I  *  "  L'  *Hf(ut  dii  prrinirr  ^nmrilc  nW  plna  poMble  aprA*  la  ruia*  d« 
I  J^msalam  "     PnkwiiiW,  Ji»w  CWtJ,  la  Vtt,  etc.,  p.  SOI  a. 
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by  Titiw.  Baur  has  atiemi>l«\I  to  refer  tiic  pn-iliclimi  to 
lladridu,  but  m  this  he  Ims  liaU  litllc  support.  He  ifhuibt 
that  the  imraik'l  pu^amgeti  iiiiiiii  rel;itt>  to  the  fiegc  oi'TitU't; 
tliat  the  statemciiU  in  Luke  luliint  ot  tiu  other  cuuslruc- 
tioii. '  But  Mitttlitiw  is  ixluo  explicit:  it  was  tho  clc«trufi- 
tiou  of  the  temple  Lo  which  the  (|iic»cion  uf  the  diai'iplea 
was  directed.  We  obtain  theu  thci  reBuit  tluit  the  First 
Guipel  W!Ui  comjMiset],  in  itfi  present  luriii,  withiu  tlie  hte- 
ume  ol'  iJie  disuiple^  uiiil  cniupaiiiuas  uf  C'tirist.  'I'Uis.  coa- 
cltisioii  shulK  out  the  niychicnl  theory,  and  every  other 
hypoihwU  t!i:it  has  ln.*en  l>rfi:irhed  for  tlie  (lurpose  of  (h«- 
cruliliiig  ilw  niiraolt*  of  Jc-biis.  The  maiii  thing  in  the 
vindieatioa  of  the  New  TestRinent  history  is  lo  show  ihaC 
ve  hnveconteniporan'  i>vidttiice,  tht!  lieKt  pt.t^<4ible  evtdooee 
fur  llie  CHtublishiiiecit  of  histuriLal  fuct^.  Then?  are  other 
proofs  ol  the  ejirly  date  of  the  First  Gosjwl,  but  there  is 
none  more  a<L)pt£d  to  JmpreM  nonviction  upon  a  cntioal 
8tud(>iit  than  thy  iKie  just  described. 

TbecbKnictJ>rof  iheparnlleliitatpmeiitMiii  Miirk,!ilthoughf 
e  Itavesaid,  they  vary  somewhat  frura  tbiiHeuf  Mattlicw, 

itiGes  the  same  conulusiun  resijorrllrtf;  the  <la(e  of  ilie  So- 
oond  Gos|)el.  Tt  mu«t  have  precedeil  the  destruction  of 
Jenmlem  by  the  forxy^  of  Tttun. 

The  phraseolojjA'  of  I.iike  is  not  such  ns  to  nM>e(isitate 
thin  conclusion  wilh  regard  to  iho  Thinl  Go9[>c].  Tho 
duration  of  "the  times  of  tho  Gentiles"  Is  not  defined. 
Yet  here  it  is  pnwiihle  to  nffirm  with  safpty  that  it  was 
written  verv  near  lo  the  dale  when  the  Konian  army  under 
"ntuB  captured  the  city.  Tho  genfralion  that  heard  the 
tenehing  of  .l&niw^  had  nut  panned  ofT  the  stage.  This  fact 
coiicerninfi  the  Third  Gnspel  flxwiapproximatively  thcdate 
of  thf-  Hook  of  Acts,  which,  Wynnd  all  t|ue«tioii,  was  mtn- 
posed  by  the  same  author.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry 
'  B«ir,  .V.  T.  Tk-^Q9it,  p.  31«. 
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furwHrd  the  i]nte  nf  t)ic  c<i>ii[imitii>ii  of  the  AcM  into  (lie 
Miuiiiil  (M>iitury.  Like  the  Tliird  Gospel,  it  u  the  pruduo- 
tion  of  a  ooutciuporary  of  tKo  ApiwUw. 

J<»hn,  the  last  of  Ihe  KvaiiReliete,  whose  Gospel,  aocon!- 
ing  to  Che  ccck-«ia«ti<»l  ii-udition,  was  wrideii  hii<:r  in  Ihe 
Rmt  uenttiry,  drieB  not  iutrailut«  the  c^hiitolc^ical  duicourae 
on  which  wo  have  commented.  Yet  lie  refers,  in  oiie  pltux, 
in  the  Seoond  Advent,  hi  eueh  a  maiincr  oa  to  afford  aomo 
curruboiiition  lo  the  argument  for  the  gcniiiiiencM  of  the 
Founh  Gospel.  Christ,  after  His  Rtwtrrwtion,  foretells  to 
Peter  the  martvnlom  which  thatAjiOHtle  is  lo  HufTcr;  jind 
III  reply  to  Pulerit  iii([iiiry  ;is  to  the  lot  that  waa  to  befall 
John,  lie  made  an  answer  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  ihe  A|)0«t1e  wax  to  giirvtve  until  the  n>ennd  rotniiig  of 
hiii  Master.  Rut  thix  inference,  the  EvniifieliKt  nddit,  wad 
without  warrant,  a<i  Jcvu.s  imd  Himply  put  the  (jueetion,  by 
way  of  rebtilte  to  Peter's  ciinasity:  "If  I  will  timt  he 
tarry  till  1  wirue,  what  in  tliat  to  Uice?"  (John  xx't.  18-24). 
It  seems  more  natiiml  to  suppose  that  the  rew^nl  was  niade 
to  remove  an  erronooiu  imprrsnion  while  John  wm  atjil 
livinir.  Had  John  died  before,  the  lact  would,  probably, 
have  been  indicated. 

With  ru4pcct  to  the  first  three  Cki8|>els,  It  mii.st  be  n>- 
mcnilx're<l  that  wehfive  in  them  i^iihKlantially  one  tradition— 
the  Gftlilpiin  tradition — of  tlic  doiiiga  and  sayings  of 
Christ.  In  tJie  First  Gos|>el,  where  the  terms  cotiiiectittg 
the  fall  of  JeniHilera  and  thu  M'oond  Advent  are  most 
prcdsc,  there  unj  traces  of  a  Ri'oupiiig  of  tlie  Lonrii  di»- 
ooursEfit  without  the  strict  oh^-rvuiice  of  chronology.  When 
we  compare  Matthew  and  Luke,  ve  Und  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  both,  but  a  portion  of  the  matter  which  the  first 
Evan);:eti.'<t  places  under  thin  head,  \i  elsewhere  distributed 
by  Luke. '    Thus  the  Lord'«  Prayer  is  given  by  Luke,  Jo 

'  Tktl  in  MailliviT  olhvr  diaiMuraw  an  tmiatctird  with  tlie  SfTuoo  on 
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ouunci^ioii  with  iiiintlicr  tM^(!lL«il)Il,  wlicii  rlie  Dinripltn  rc- 
qiifvltit  Jcsus  to  teucli  iJicm  how  t^t  iiniy,  tut  Joliii  Imd  taught 
his  fdllowore  (Luke  xi.  I— il.  I)  i»  true  tluil  Christ  may 
have  twice  given  lo  1 1  is  dii»;ipl<«  th«  »ime  form  of  eu]>pli- 
olit^ii,  eacli  EvanjrtJist  passing  over  in  sik-iirc  the  oofiifiion 
vrliiuh  the  other  recoixlii ;  but  tltiti  hy[>othc'fliH  api>ear8  less 
probable^  In  Luke,  there  is  no  rervrcncc,  cithiT  od  the 
|iart  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Disciplw,  to  the  supposed  fuel  tliat 
they  ha<l  aircndy  rcorived  from  him  a  form  of  pmycr.  In 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  there  is  a  collection  of 
pnrnhleji  perlnining  to  the  kingdom  of  (^od,  three  of  which 
— that  of  the  peari,  the  treasure,  and  the  net — are  wanting 
in  the  panillel  pn.'Jfingp  in  ^f^^k-  Murk,  to  t>e  sure,  refers 
to  iiiher  [wrables  iiUerod  by  (,'bri^t,  ImiI  the  reforonre  is 
prohahly  to  pamblc^  iitteivd  on  other  occasions.  If,  in  set- 
ting down  the  eschatologiwil  teaching  of  Christ,  the  first 
Kvangelist,  liltewise,  ha.*  brought  togpther  «ayingR  uttered 
oa  different  occasions,  thero  is  a  larger  room  for  the  influ- 
ence of  |>prsonal  expeotatinns,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  and  in  the  turn  of  pliraseoKigy. 

II.  Wecall  liltention  to  the  references  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment io  the  organization  and  polity  ufthe  Church. 

The  Chnrch  was  a  society,  and  as  su<'ii  had  an  external 
coherence  from  the  lipginniiig.  lint  its  form  of  organi/ation 
was  a  thing  of  gradual  growtli.  It  went  through  stages  of 
development,  not  being  pr»tcrihc<I  in  its  dctatia  at  the  out- 
set, fnit  taking  on  one  feature  nfter  another,  as  the  spread  of 
the  Chriatian  oomniunlly,  unil  new  cinergenrint,  pmmpted. 
How  far  the  changes  of  polity  in  post-aposlolio  times  were 


lUowit.  Calvin  had  iiii>  aciiUneiM  to  pftredve.  Ho  nr*:  "  Sufficera 
^nim  piv  «(  modctu  Iccloribua  dL^rct,  quod  liic  oiitc  ociilo*  poeitom  tk&- 
bennl  MDimani  (loctrlriT  Cliriiill  cnllcirliirn  ex  (iliiriliuii  I'l  Jivewi*  con- 
ri«iiibm  f]iiiinim  Ijicvt  [>riiniL  Tiiit,  ubi  debeutilucIinocliwL'rnit  npiii]  tliM-ip* 
sloB."     Opciu  (AiDKt.  C(]-J  tL  Ct 
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iiormali  juali  IKtl  bv  tlio  |>rii)t:i|>]ui  t>f  C'liri^tiiiiiity,  is  a 
queelioH  iiot  |*ertiin;ut  here,  As  far  us  wc«pcak  of  muta- 
tions of  l>olity,  we  rt't'er  to  them  m  fact*  generally  ct)nctil«l, 
iind  wfliw  siK'cial  c^mtroversiee  that  urc  ofWn  connected 
u-iiii  tli4>  hiihjoct-  It  \h  Hclmitted  on  nil  lianda  tliat  iiyjIcHi- 
iiHti<!aI  urran;^tQenk4  in  ttie  a^  of  the  A|)OStlcs  were  not 
ptvriscly  the  samo  that  they  wcro  in  the  age  tktt  fullowtd, 
tlmt  tliG  ftecMmd  conlury,  in  this  particular,  was  not  an  cx- 
noL  copy  of  the  first. 

Thi^re  are  twopnintii  in  n^lation  to  Ihn  polity  of  th«  |)ost- 
a{Hii!jt{i1ie  (Krriod,  ^i-liieh  wc  ai'L-  In?ro  cont-frned  to  nutic^e. 
Tlic  finst  is  tlifi  prcceileiit.'e  of"  n  bi.'ihnp  over  the  prosbytcps, 
or  elders,  io  eadi  church.  Whelher  tins  arrangement  was 
effiKitcd  by  an  Apcntolic  nrdtnaucR,  an  some  maininin,  or 
whether  it  urtHc  naturally,  from  the  fonv  of  cirvuuutanct^ 
U  a  matter  tJint  \w  now  Icmve  untoutJied.  Thifl  much  U 
ujnc-vdQd  at  1\k  prow^nt  day  W  oi>m[iclcnt  scholurs,  that  the 
gttvcrnitig  body,  tiridrr  tlic  ApiiNllot,  in  each  churrh,  in  ili« 
Apustolie  age,  or,  at  least,  uTilil  the  latleraeotionuf  thatnge, 
was  mai3c  up  of  L-irrjital  prrsbytcrs.  Thisis,  abv), mnceded 
I  when  we  pa.^  to  the  ptiet -apratnlic  writers,  to  the  writers 
(ho  second  century,  wn  liuil  triircs  of  tliat  r.hangi-d  orgs- 
niKilioii  to  whidi  I  have  a<tvertcMl.  Polycorp  is  cnlli-d 
faiahop  of  Smyrna,  by  liiis  pupil,  IrcnieuK,  Polyorp  litivtng 
been  a  <liaciplc  of  Juhii,  thv  A[K>?tlc;  and  Clement  batyk-U 
the  bishop  of  lloinc  ;  and  Papias  in  commonly  designated 
by  the  nriten  nflcr  him  as  the  bishop  of  Jliempolis.  IbJ 
may  be  a  iiiir  sul^cct  of  digcu^Jon  what  degree  of  procfr'' 
dvuce  over  the  prc&bytcrs  wa$  allowed  t«  thcso  individiiab, 
or  cinirneil  hvllicm.  ("^^peomlly  may  it  be  dmibtod  whether 
that  prcoo'lcnt'o,  wliatcvor  il3  nature  waBiexitftcd  univcfBally^ 
— whether  it  cxistwl,  for  example,  in  the  Chureb  of  Corinth, 
at  the  time  when  C'li-'racnl  of  Rome  wrote  hia  Kpistlc,  at  Phi- 
lippi  when  Pulycurp  addrtnuod  tho  Church  ttiere,  or  even  la 
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tlw?  Cliiircli  of  Rome,  to  which  ono  of  tlii.*  I^iinitiiii  Kpistlc« 
is  ilirvcli"(i. '  lint  nil  i-itiidiil  Rrliolnrn  uiuat  cMnfMf^  that  the 
epiwropal  amiiigeittcnt.  in  the  form  <le«Tib«!,  maj-  lie  Inioed 
back  to  the  ver^  of  Uk-  A  |iu-lolii;  ag».',  if  not  lipyond.  atxi 
ihnt  early  in  thcaccoail  cciiturv  it  had  i)ecnme  wideli-  eslab- 
lishwl.  The  sliortcr  Greek  Epistlea  of  Igniitiii-i  nrp  pro- 
bnliljr  gcntiine.  If  we  wx-Tpt  Llie*c,  or  even  the  thivc  Svriac 
Epi^h'S  of  ihisFuther— the  tliree  wliich  are  found  in  a  Sy> 
riac  version,  and  in  tiiv  form  tn  whirh  they  at.ind  there — fre 
mu»t  allow  tlial  the  precetlenoe  of  the  bishop  wna  uii  cstab- 
lifhcil  fculurc  ia  Lhc  polity  of  the  churches  of  Antioch  and 
Ai^ft  Minor,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century. 
There  U  Dotliini^  to  contradict  lht«  etippositton.  Irenasust 
who  wrote  in  the  lji?t  (jmrter  of  the  century,  knows  of  no 
diBereiit  organ ii^it ion  of  the  Church  as  haTiiig«ver  exlitl^. 
He  cvvn  erroneously  spoakti  of  the  ciders  whu  bade  ndicu  to 
Paul  at  Miiclti^  an  iH'in^  the  bimhopAof  the  churehes  Abinit 
Ephesas.'  The  bishop  is  rallied  a  preBbyter  by  Frcnicuj*,  luit 
ilie  pr^bytcr  is  not  ealled  a.  bishop.  As  lar  aa  he  is  coo- 
cernet),  veitig«*  of  the  ortginA.1  identity  of  tho  two  terrati  atid 
officog  huvi>  mostly  d ii^ppcarti^d  ;  and  Ireiiieus,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  n  youth  in  the  middle  of  ihe»eeond  oontury. 
Tlie  nest  |>oiut  to  be  aioutioned  coneerning  tlie  Kt-enod 
OSotury,  is  tlie  prominence  of  questionA  relating  to  eo- 
oli*nastiuil  griverniuviit.  An  the  territory  and  nieiubera  of 
the  Chumh  were  cnlai^l,  ax  poraeeutinmi  becamu  more 
fomiiduble,  aud  as  heresies  and  divisionx  arosp,  more  aU 
tentioD  was  directed  to  e(v:lesin.sii(-»l  noity  and  disciplinft' 
AVIititlier  i«iKluuci(.<8  uf  thou^iit  witiiin  tlic  Chun-li  itself, 
that  did  not  conduce  to  the  iutcrL-sta  of  a  pnrc  Christianity, 
es^icciidty  the  rise  uf  a  sactnlotal  theory-  of  thu  mirditLry, 
may  not  liave  aclctl  In  the  liame  direction,  is  an  inquiry 

^  TtKM  pointi  itr*  oMiA*it«r«<J  la  ch.xvit  of  ikia  work' 
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wliifh  we  Imvf  no  ucua^ioii  here  lo  piii-suo.  Of  tho  general 
lact  uf  llic  iiKTcasiiig  pnimiiH-'uce  uf  purely  ewlis*iasti<!al 
nrrungemeiiU,  attec  vra  cross  ihe  Uiundaries  of  ctie  sccood 
cenlury,  llicre  is  no  dispute. 

Let  us  turu  now  to  the  Sew  Testament,  beginning  with 
tlie  Go»4[)el8.  Here  ^ve  find  warwly  aiiy  reference  tn  tlw 
matter  of  cliurcli  orgauizatiou.  The  very  word  "cliurfh" 
(ixxlijaia)  occurs  1>iit  twirc,  luid,  in  butli  iiixtiuiccs,  in  the 
GoHju'l  of  Matthew.  The  first  passage  is  Uie  dec-lanition 
w  Peter,  iu  his  chamctcr  of  a  mnfcseor  of  the  hith  in  tlie 
Son  of  God:  "On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  diurch" 
(xvL  18).  The  second  in  the  diriirtion  to  report  the  offence 
ol  a  bn>ChL-r  di^iple  to  die  "  chiirvh,"  in  case  he  paj'S  no 
becd  to  private  admonition  (xviii.  17).  The  lerrn  cor- 
rc»i>ondin^  to  "  church "  (or  ixxk>^aia)  w;i8  funitliiir  to 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  us  denoting  the  congregation 
of  the  people.  Christ,  in  these  passug«e,  »iiup!y  iudiwites 
Ihitt  His  follower  are  to  be  unite<i  in  a  community  with  mu- 
tual responsibilities, — a  community  which  it«  enemies  will 
not  be  able  to  destroy.  Had  the  Goepels,  or  either  of  them> 
been  produced  in  tlie  sooond  century,  it  is  improbable  that 
all  foruBliftdowings  of  the  later  eu-'lesinAticism  woidd  have 
been  excluded  from  them.  The  stiite  of  things  which  tbeM 
authors  found  about  them  would  have  been  thrown  back, 
in  i*ofne  of  its  dititinetive  fratiires,  into  the  earlier  |)eriod,  or 
would,  ai  least,  have  left  some  traces  upon  the  narrative.  la 
the  book  of  Ael-s,  we  have  a  rwyird  of  event*  occurrinjr  in 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  .\oThor 
gives  no  acconiit  whatever  of  the  fir»t  inxtitutioa  of  th* 
eldership,  the  fin*t  ap|«)Entme!it  of  elders  in  the  churnb. 
This  ofiiw  appears,  iu  the  cimise  of  the  iiarmiivo,  as  an  ex- 
utiug  feature  of  tlie  polity  of  the  ohureh  at  JeritRalem,  and 
of  (hecluirch  at  Antioeli ;  but  of  Its  introduction  llie  writer 
haa  uothiiig  to  my.     A  later  writer,  otsiiug  his  eye  bavk 
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«|>on  tlie  Ai»osU>lio  age,  would  liiwe  htnin  fiir  ]«s;  likdly  to 
yasK  over  ii  (avt  i>(  tliin  iiatur<.>.  But  this  paiut  is  of  leea 
luomeiit.  What  is  the  a<^'ltia.l  polity  of  the  ChuruU,  an  do- 
scribed  by  the  Autliiir  of  tlie  Acta?  It  i^hould  be  reiiioia- 
bcred  that  we  have  iu  iititii.]  now,  not  iuriuul  slatenicntK, 
but  !iici(I<:atul  alluuuriH.  We  liiid  then  tluit  Luke  kuovr» 
of  iKxIiHtiiK-tioii  between  tJic  biuliup  and  the  elder.  The 
term-turo  used  inditicriiniiiatfly.  Aptirt  from  thesuperirilen- 
dfiiceof  the  A|>03tles,  the  c-MtM-?fliiji  'u  llio  bjghot governing 
offiuc  lie  dcsorilK!!!  the  intx^rview  of  Pniil  with  llie  elUers 
of  the  Epiiesian  chuccli,  at  Miletius  ^»d  he  slylcs  llioin^  or  rc- 
porla  Paul  as  fttylitig  them,  "t»isli<ti>s,"'  '"Take  heed  lo 
yourselves,  and  to  nil  the  Roak  over  which  the  Holy  Qhost 
luith  tiiade  you  hlshoprt" — "oveittecrg"  it  is  reniluit-d  in  our 
vtraioii.  As  bL-(«re  rL-irmrkod,  thijs  m  so  far  removed  from 
the  oouoeptious  of  irentcus,  who  was  Ijoru  as  eftrly  (ut  about 
A.  V.  I'<i0,  and  from  the  Church  coi^ititution  with  whicli  he 
had  been  faiuiliar  from  childhood,  that  he  imagines  the  ciders 
at  Miletus  to  have  been  bi»ho|>9  iu  the  later,  more  restricted 
meaning  of  the  title*  The  term  "  bt^hoiH^'  is  uijcd  by 
lAike  ia  an  entirely  aoetudicd  way,  and  it  \a  connected 
with  nnexplanution,  as  it  might  hnvo  bccu,  had  he  been 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  constitution  of  the  Chur<:h  had 
been,  in  thi«  partioular,  modiiie<I.  It  Is  obvious  that  when 
he  wrtHe,  the  »rj;:uiii!ation  of  thts  CliiiPi'h  Wl  not  reached 
the  form  which  it  began  to  assume  at  the  close  of  the  Apoa* 
tolic  age,  and  whieh  hod  sprciui  fir  and  wide  early  in  the 
Hecond  cpntary.  The  episcopate  of  whiflh  Igiialios,  u 
early  as  about  110  A.  d.,  makee  bo  ninoh.  and  which  Iw- 
niGiiH  and  his  contem]x)rarics  connect  with  (lie  Ajjoetlc*,  did 
not  vet  exist. 

The  identity  of  biiihops  and  pro^bytcra  U  rcrogniitod  in 
the  same  way  throughout  the  New  Testament  writings. 

'  Acli  XX.  17  wq.  •  Adv.  Itmr..  lit.  xir.  2. 
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dtlfltlie  *' bishopi^  anil  .Imcons"  of  the  CImrch  «t  Philippi, 
tn  cnmiecticHi  with  the  otfivr  momliei^j  thnl:  I'iiiil  am!  Tim- 
othy sdilrcea.'  Tliere  are  two  cla-ees  of  o<Ef«r!t,  and  the 
liiirher  wear  the  rpiscnpal  title.  Iti  writing  to  Timothy, 
Ilaiil  states  the  qunliliciitiniia  of  "  bishops"  aad  "deacons,'^ 
witii  no  mention  of  iiiiy  iiitur(nc(liut(;olErc(l  Tim.iii.laeq.; 
V.  8  aeq.).  L'l^tcr  ofl'crs  tin  exliortalioti  to  tlie  elders  of  th« 
churtthca  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  slmiiltl  discharge  faitli- 
fulty  the  cpisoopal  duty  (^ffttfxvToui/r«;)  coinniittcd  to  them.' 
Thorc  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  pruBi^cfi  imlicate  the  con- 
atiliition  of  the  Church  which  was  known  to  ihc  Xew  Tes- 
tament writers.* 

Moreover,  what  is  said  of  the  functions  of  the  diflFerent 
oPBivni  of  the  Church,  shciwa  the  eirly  pcrjixl  to  which  these 
writers  belong.  These  funrtions  did  not  remain  uTartly 
ti]C  tnmc.  Ntivr  prerogatives  and  duties  were  gradually  at* 
lachcil  to  the  several  offices.  This  is  not  so  marked,  for  n 
cimKidiTahle  time,  with  reference  to  the  dfiita  of  deacon. 
Yet,  early  in  the  etwond  century,  an  ini|»rtant  dignity  ia 
a-icriljcd  to  the  deacons  by  Ignatius,*  although  Ifaey  did 
not  preach.*  Originally  they  were  almoners  of  the  Chureh'a 
bounty.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  inibrin»  n*  that  tlidr 
biisin^w  was  to  "  servo  tables"  (Acts  vi.  2).  They  were  to 
distribute  alms  to  the  poor  iiiid  nick.  Thoy  probably 
wnited  upon  the  table  at  th(<  Feantd  of  Love,  and  at  the 
Lnjrd'a  Snpperwhieh  was  nommeinorntwl  inf<onncction  with 
tbcro.  Biu  nowhere  in  the  Xew  Testamwit  is  tliere  any 
intimation  that  a  higher,  or  a  ditferont,  official  duly  b«- 
longed  to  thero.     If  they  preached,  it  was  out  in  the  charae- 

i  Phil.  i.  I.  'I  Peur  ».  2. 

■  Tho  At)ocalypM  is  no  exception,  an  lfa«  "jutcd*"  do  iwt  denoM 
ii^o|w.    S<!«  T,i([l)ifiii>l,  Phdippiant.  197  M^. 
-   *  Rpislt.  1/f-  TVriU.  II ,  iii.,  itd.  Moffn.  xl.,ad-  8myn.  vli. 

*  Aw  Itinxtiiviu'a  Antiqiiliet,  U?   4,  {  1. 
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ter of 'IftiooiH,  i»r  in  virriie  oflioldiny  tliisoffioc.  'I'heofficc 
of  pecsbytut  did  not  Knmiu  uiicliangcd.  Like  the  corrc»- 
pouding  offioe  in  Ihc  xynngogiic,  it  was  originally  a  ruling 
functinfi.  At  the  uiitB(>t,  it  docs  nut  ii[)[imr  tliiit  the  cldera 
were  chiiwn  with  primnry  and  cx[)rcs8  roforeiice  to  teaeb- 
ing;  much  \a»  tliat  tlier  were  excltiBively  cnipower«l  to 
fulfill  Ihlii  work.  Paul  ctiiinti'  the  elders  who  labor  "  m 
wonl  and  doctrine."  tliat  is,  who  teach,  worthy  of  Hpt^Jal 
pjrtwni  (I  Tim.  v.  17).  This  p.asjsage  implies  that  tlie  elders 
might  not  all  engagv  in  teucbing.  Yet,  in  the  Kpistle  to 
the  BpbcKianH,  the  «une  persons  arc  designated  "  pastnra 
and  t«cU«--rs'' (Eph.iv.ll);  and  Paul  enLniiTutcs  (1  Tiiii. 
iii.  2)  among  the  qunlities  of  a  bishop  that  he  should  be 
"o|jt  to  t«M:h."  We  8(X%  from  ttiisc  passaKft*,  Low  the 
teaching  function  came  liy  degrees  fi>  be  a'isrxuatefl  with 
tlic  ofQuc  of  preebytiir,  oa  a  ueecacury  cleniciiL  In  tbc 
jierifld  when  the  Acts  »nd  the  Kpii^tles  of  Paul  wore  written, 
tlir  office  U  rii>cnii)g  into  thnt  form  which  it  aftcrw&rUs 
wore.  Xo  writer  of  tlie  ago  immcdiutcly  following  that  of 
the  Apostles,  would  tliiulf  of  spccifving  the  ability  to  tcaoh 
as  a  desirable  quality  in  a  prc)<byter  or  bi.shop,  113  if  the 
office  might  bo  bestowed  on  tliose  not  exeruidiiig  or  poeues- 
ing  this  gift. 

On  the  whole,  the  ccclesda^ticnl  arrangements  wliicli  are 
brought  tu  light  in  the  Nuw  Tt-titainont  wnliug^,  and  more 
partioulnrly  In  the  histories,  Ix-long  t>)  an  earlier  era,  a 
lower  stratum,  than  tliose  which  dlseover  themselves  in, 
the  writers  ol'the  second  century. 

III.  We  liave  now  to  ciHiHider  the  herMieal  parties 
which  sprang  up  in  the  enrly  Chiireli,  and  the  bearing  of 
these  phenuinena  on  the  deterounalion  of  tlio  dato  of  the 
^ew  Testament  hooks. 

The  two  formidable  perversions  of  Christianity,  against 
which  the  Church  had  to  struggle,  were  the  Ebiuailiu  or 
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Juclatziiig,  &n()  (ho  Gnostic.  The  foniit-r  cmnnatM  froto 
the  j4>wiHli  .tide,  iiii<i  wottlil  liave  uniatj^niated  Clirbtiitnity 
with  JmlaiRm,  converting  the  Ctiiiruh  into  a  Jeu-i^h  seet, 
Tlie  latter  was  llie  iViiit  uf  )4[»c(.-u lalioii,  Inrgi'ly  frnin 
hcHihoii  sounx'ii,  ami  woiitii  Imve  turned  tlie  Oiurvli  inta  a 
pliUosuphiuii)  iu*]iu<il,  and  voalbunded  tlie  Gotpo)  in  ■ 
ittj^uge  union  with  other  religions,  and  witti  s|iti-ulaliv« 
KVMteras  ulivn  U>  itn  uuliire.  The  great  battle  of  tlm 
secoml  century  was  with  the  fliiosties,  whose  various 
laiilc-rs,  with  tlieir  dilTptt'nt  Hohenust  of  doetrine,  are  fully 
delinvfltod  on  the  [lages  oC  Iri;na?u»,  and  by  litA  pupil 
Hipjwlylus.  The  prwnse  date  of  the  Khionitic  KCikara- 
tion,  when  the  Juilaieeni  foniieil  thenuetves  into  distinct 
oi^nixatinns  at  war  with  tlie  Ciniix-h,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  Tlicrc  is  no  doubt  that  tin-  deslnic- 
(ion  of  (he  temple  by  Tiliis,  and  the  events  of  the  Jewish 
war,  fcniltHl  to  prt^cijiitate  this  result.  Tlif  drift  of  cvvnttt 
wa-t  Hiicii  as  to  force  thn»e  who  h»d  c]uii){  to  the  Moiwio 
oUiurviincis  to  a  clioiw  betwcea  tJie  abandunmcnt  of  them 
and  a  coaleeoeoce  witli  the  Gcntlte  churches,  or  a  movenieut 
in  the  directiuQ  of  sKhism  and  isolation.  IlrgutippuK,  the 
old  Jewish -Christian  historian,  who  wrot«  not  far  from  A. 
l>.  160,  makes  the  fimt  outbreaking  of  heresy  and  diviaion 
in  the  Jeruaalem  Church  to  have  oonimnl  on  the  d»ith  of 
Simoon,  the  suooessor  of  Jamts,  in  A.  I>.  108. '  Whatever 
midtakcd  tuay  stand  in  eonncution  with  t\m  statement,  there 
appears  to  be  no  rcaAon  for  callini;  in  finestion  the  chrono- 
Ingitsil  ilntum.  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  which 
was  written  notlongafter  the  decree  of  Hadrian,  forbidding 
Joiri«h  wf>rs«hip  in  Ji>nisalcm — that  is,  not  long  after  a.  i>. 
l.TS— was  ftcquaintt-d  with  both  brnmOies  of  the  Jndaizing 
&ction,  the  Nasarcucs,  atid  tlie  etri(-t«r  Ebiooites. ' 
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GrKHtlicism.  however  olwcure  uiid  vuriwl  in  tmme  of  the 
forms  which  it  aPsmneU,  wa-*  tniirketl  by  certain  distint-t 
tliitureit.  U  wiw  tlie  of&priiig  of  a  purlly  pratrUcal  and 
[lartly  speculativo  tendency,  now  the  tmc  element,  au<]  now 
tlm  other,  having  the  preponderance.  'I'he  desire  to  pry  into 
the  mystery  of  creation  and  the  mystery  of  evil,  wns  one 
prevailiu^  characterutic  of  this  heresy.  Evil  was  otssm-iiited 
with  matter.  Hence  matter  wx*  cut  off  from  any  rplation 
t<i  tlie  Supreme  CJud.  Thia  wiu  one  corolliiry;  nnd  as- 
ceticism whioh,  by  a  natJiral  oscillation,  nitjifht  posa  into 
the  oppiHtte  extrutiie  of  uiitin»mi:in  Rclf-indiil^euc^,  was 
another  couseqooncc  of  the  view  taken  of  the  material  side 
of  our  being.  Onosticism  boasted  of  a  ''  wisdom  " — 
j-ivaati — iMX-'iilinr  to  il«  votaries;  a  higfivr  iii>ii^ht  into  divine 
things.  Tliis  wus  its  first  note,  it  would  thus  create  an 
oligurcliy  of  philosophers  or  devotees.  In  this  jrartioular, 
it  stood  upon  a  level  with  heathen  philoRophy  gt'iit'rally, 
and  tn  opixMition  to  the  Gospel.  Secondly,  the  GnoslJca 
agreeil  in  attributing  the  world  in  which  we  live  to  an 
Angel,  or  a  Demiurge,  inferior  to  the  InPinile  Ood.  To 
briilge  over  the  giilf  between  tlie  ineffable  One,  who  is 
elevate*!  aliovc  all  contact  with  matter,  they  laid  hold  of 
the  notion  of  cmanntion,  and  postulated  n  series  uf  beings 
standing  in  genetic  connection  witFi  one  fliiotlitT — fiirming 
&  chain  which  proceeded  fmra  the  supreme  Deity,  but  the- 
links  of  which,  tlie  farther  tboy  desocndcd,  were  more 
and  more  separated  from  His  pure  essence.  To  one 
of  these  lower  Ijeiiigs,  the  present  order  of  things,  to  wliich 
we  belong,  was  attributed.  He  was  tlie  Go«t  of  the  Jews, 
who  was  ooiiceived  of  either  as  carryiog  out,  though  im- 
[icrfttctly,  in  jKirtial  ignorance,  the  dcMignH  of  the  Supreme, 
or  as  in  Satanic  hostility  to  Him.  The  end  and  goal  of 
all  ospiratiou  is  dcliverauce  IVom  tJ)e  bouda  of  matter  and 
of  the  Demiurge.     The  Gnostic  antipathy  to  matter,  aod 
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tl>o  (liiitlism  involv(?<i  Jii  it,  extemlM  itn  inflmmnc  tn  tlie 
oi)iu^]tti(>ii  of  ClirktV  ix>f«i>ii-  Tlie  luifiiuii  Jt-su^  was  wff- 
arntcrl  from  the  Haivenly  Clirist,  itu  tliat  in  the  room  of  u 
nal  iucaniatidH,  tlicre  xsiis  n  tRni|>i>rary  conjunction  of  the 
two,  Docctism,  in  tln>  llirm  of  n  theory  ibat  He  wore  ibe 
mere  semblniicc  of  a  body,  trns  the  fiual  outcouto  of  this 
method  of  !i])ecat»tioii. 

In  Gnosticism  of  the  less  nuHcnl  type— tJiat  type  which 
made  the  Dcmiurgv  iufmor,  but  not  nntagontintirv  to  'ho 
Supreme  tiod — several  phases  or  gradalioos  may  be  di!»- 
tinguinbrd. 

Ceriiithu.t,  the  5rsi  Doted  leader  in  this  heretical  more- 
Dicnt,  WHS  active  in  Asia  Minor  hi  the  cloaing  years  of  the 
first  century.  He  came  from  Alexandria.  He  hehi 
that  below  the  Supreme  Deity  ia  a  wricsi  of  nngoU,  ooc 
of  whom,  who  wna  ignorant  of  the  Most  High  God,  was 
the  Creator  of  the  world  by  whom  the  Mn.'viie  I^w  wiig 
given  to  the  Jcwk.  '  Je^iis  lie  held  to  be  the  sou  of  Joeeph 
and  Mnry.  With  him,  at  hiK  beptiam,  the  hravcnly 
Cbrii^t  united  Himself,  but  continned  wid)  him  only  np 
to  the  time  wlien  Hi&  BulTeringN  commenced.  With  tJiese 
GnoKtio  characteristics  were  blended  Judalo  pecnliarities. 
His  conception  of  Chri»t  vraa  Kbionitio.  He  is  .lupposecl 
to  have  included  in  his  s:y!<toni  the  practice  of  circaniaftioii 
and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  hissensuoos  Chili- 
aam,  or  clieory  of  an  earthly  Millennium,*  was  tlioroiighljr 
Judaic  in  ita  eliaracter,  and  utterly  divcnc  from  the  later 
forms  of  Gnostioitim.     The  Unosticism  of  CeriutJius  was 


'  Kl  Cerinthuii  autem  <]uldnm  In  AkI*  non  a  pritno  Deo  fiwtoin  «mo 
ntindum  doc\iit,  H:d  n  Tirtutc  qusdun  vajdv  F«|>«raU  vl  dUunie  nb  tm 
principaliuiie.  i)iiffl  eat  nujirr  tmirenn,  eL  isnnnuitc  ciim,  qui  nl  Mtpir 
omnia.  Dram.  Iten.,  J<li:  Httr.,  I.  ixri.  1 :  tt  Hippvl;!.,  Btf.  mm. 
Har.,  vii.  21.  z.  1",  Tcrtnllinn,  A  Pnrtfript..  iii. 

*  Ouuf ,  up.  Euwb.  U.  B.  Ui.  28,  l}\oaj*.  Akiuidr.  ap.  EuMib.  i§.  E. 
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thus,  ill  »oiiiL>  uT  ilM  iiiuin  points,  JiKlnic.  li  IjiuI  ccriaiii 
features  811-011^1/  nkin  tn  the  churacteriutica  of  tlie  sect  of 
Easenes.  M'ii<:tlicr  aJla-n-iits  uf  this  sect  had  miwlu  thuir 
wny  into  Asm  Minor,  or  whether  tiic  phenoRienH  wJiit^h  vre 
have  iit  mini),  sprang  U|>  iudcpcii<iei)Cly,  frum  a  kiutlrfd 
tendency,  il  ia  olwir  that  a  sort  of  Gnosticism  which  may 
be  tertnet]  EsKoiaii,  appeared  thei-e  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  ceutury. 

if  DOW  wo  go  forwanl  into  the  seoand  century,  wc  fimi 
in  the  systems  ofBasiHUeu,  who  taught  at  Alexfindriaubout 
A,  D,,  1*25.  an<l  of  Vidcntiiius,  wh<i  cnmi;  from  Alrxandrin 
to  Rome  aljout  A.  ».  140,  an  obvious  and  doi^tdad  ad^'anoe 
upon  tlie  compamtivcly  simple  sohitmo  of  CerinthiM.  The 
dfiniui'ge  isKtill  the  instrument,  nnd  iiut  tht?  opjM)nent,  of  the 
Supreme,  mid  the  two  diHpentations  are  not  yet  vojiresented 
as  alMoluUily  uiitagoui^tlc  to  one  another.  But  the  {lecu- 
lilir  Kbionltie  and  Juduio  featm-nt  of  the  doritnnjQ  of  Corio- 
tbus  are  dnjpi>ed.  A  vast  a«d  complit'ated  system  of 
snpcr-terrestrlal  beings,  of  whom  tlic  demiurge  is  one,  are 
called  into  existence. 

The  (jnestion  arise!)  whether  there  are  not  trafea  of  Onoft- 
tic  pheuonicnii,  which  prett.'de  Ceriii thus, —that  is  to  say, 
which  are  Ipsa  developed  and  coherent  than  the  dogmas  of 
this  hcresiarcli.  Now  suoh  phenomena,  gnustic  opinions  in 
the  germ,  do  actnally  apjiear  in  certain  books  of  the  Kew 
TtstaiucDt.  Wc  leave  out  of  oontiitlcration  here  the  I^is- 
toral  Epistles,  where  the  incipient  heresy  is  plainly  dflinc- 
atc<l  and  condemned.  We  omfinc  our  nttcntloti  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  ColoRslans  and  to  the  Epliesians.  Bsiw- 
oially  in  the  former  of  thcae  Epifltlcs  we  find  that  the 
Apostle  Pan!  oensurei  a  class  of  errorists  who  arc  m>t»c[)a- 
rati.^1  from  the  Church,  hut  who  cheriah  and  inculcate  no- 
tioDS  evidently  Gnoaticat  in  their  character. '    They  pre- 

'  Compon:,  Pro£  LiKhlfbot,  (Mviaia,  p.  fiS  aoq.     Il  ia  true  Uiat  lh« 


■ 


tt'nilMl  to  a  "wiwlum"  ubovc  that  of  ihe  generality  of 
dijwiplfa.  '  TliLTK  wait  an  iiugi-lology,  and  a  worship  of 
angeU,  on  wliicti  tin;  Ap<»stlo  aniiiiailverte  with  severity. 
And  there  grewr  out  of  the  diialisllc  theory  of  Ihcsc  persdiw 
an  a.'tc^tieiHm  which  Paul  HkciviMo  rondcmns,  and  which  is 
by  no  meaim  limited  to  tlic  au/^terltiea  for  which  a  warrant 
luiglit  be  sought  ID  the  Mosaiu  law.  In  tlie  book  of  Reve- 
lation, which  ^as  written  not  &r  frooi  the  date  o(  tlie 
Epistle  to  the  Coloesiaas,  and  in  the  region  to  which  thb 
£[>istte  'was  sent,  the  same  lal&e  npetralutiou  is  noticed  as  Uie 
sotiroo  ofnn  anrinomian  liwnso.  ' 

We  may  di«tiiijjuinli,  tliun,  these  three  Rtogos  in  the  Gooe- 
lic  development,  tlie  gt>rminant  Gnogtioistii  combated  in  iho 
Episitle  to  the  Colos^ans,  the  eysttiiii  of  Cf^rinihns,  and  the 
gtibsoqucnt  (iystcmtt  of  Ilasilidts,  Vuloriticiua,  and  tlieir  fol- 
lowerB. 

Wh&t  light  do  the  siiecefisivo  ptiA5K«  of  Onostieism  throw 
upon  the  date  of  the  New  Testament  liiMtories?  The  fin!t 
three  Gos|)els  awl  the  Acta  are  mlcnt  ii[Min  this  here^. 
But  acenrdiiig  to  the  eocleaiastieal  Irudition,  which  on  this 
point  there  is  no  utiffiwent  reason  to  distrust,  the  A]Hx>l]e 
John  purBonnlly  knew  and  [jersonally  opposed  Ceriiuhus.* 

When  we  open  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,  we  see  tliat  doctrines  directly  hostile  to  tlio«*e  at- 
tributed to  Cerinthiw  arc  cinphatiKLlly  asserted.  The  re- 
ality of  the  incarnation  m  affirmed,  ami  those  who  deny 

gfouionum  of  ili«  Epp.  to  tlie  ColoMiant  and  ihe  EphMiatut  liu  hem 
((■icMloiitd  bv  rariotiA  Oonniin  crilie*,  but  an  iiiiitn  inniHidvnt  i^und*. 
8m  Rnitm,  Oaelt.  A  htUigen,  &hri/Un  d.  H.  T.  l  107  mi|.,  when  tht 
pruudof  ifae  pHiline  aiithorahip  ore  nnrindiucly  lUlcd. 

■  tte  tbe  TSfereoovin  Lisltifooi,  I6i(L,  p.  100. 
*  Rcr.  il.  14, 20-22.    Cf.  3  Peter,  ii.  10 M-q.;  Judc  8. 

■  trcDHHiN  111- ili.  4.  TliQBn«cdol>.-or  the  ApoMlc  lUMttnc  Cnriniliitr 
in  4  liath.  VTM  drrivnl  train  Ptilyc-Arp.  llioti)i;li  out  dlrvLtly  mmniUDicUed 
lo  Irtitucu*  bimsclf:  "  Kl  nuntfjui  ^luliiiriint  viini  diruntfin,"  Ma 
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ttml  Cliri»l  lias  come  in  the  fli'sli  are  denounced  as  Imvinf; 
the  spirit  of  Anticbrist.  The  stalcniL'nt  of  the  Fatliers 
tliut  John  had  in  tniiul  the  errors  of  Ceriiithus  is  corrobo- 
rated by  ttic  oonteiite  of  lUtsa  writings.  Aforcovcr,  the 
cotnvption  of  Christ  whirh  tho  •loliniiiiiiie  writing:^  present, 
is  the  :^imc  iu<  tliut  wliluh  Paul  hcjhl  up  iti  Llic  E|ii»l]t:  Lu  the 
Colossiaii»,  as  an  antidote  to  the  outioit  ai  angelic  meiliators 
with  whicli  the  Guo9tio«  peopled  the  "  pleroma."'  The  tlie- 
ologyof  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  of  the  lat  Epistlo  of  John, 
iu  its  hmnag  on  the  Gnoetio  errors,  is  just  what  vre  should 
expecr,  if  tJ>ese  writings  were  eomposwl,  as  liio  Clinrch  tra- 
dition ufBrmi*,  between  the  diite  nf  the  Kpi»«tlo  to  ttic  Colos- 
sians  and  the  olose  of  the  first  ocntnry.  On  the  contrary, 
tlw  internnl  fratnrpR  of  the  Bjwilidinn  and  Valonriniaii 
aoho»l»,  belong  to  a  laft-r  epfieh  ;  and  ihoy  arc  Biich,  more- 
over, M  presuppose  an  ai-qiiatnlunpe  on  the  part  of  llieir 
ttnthurs  with  the  Jolianninc  wririiige.  They  borrow  the 
Wens  and  phraswology  of  Jolm,  :ind  Interweave  them,  in  a 
diolorttKl  fbrtn,  inio  their  complex  and  fantastic  rreatiorii*.' 

'  Sojm%MBiioli  acrilirw  Lijniiw.     Sw  liu  ajtidv  GtuaU,  la  i^eii* 
kd'B  BiWI-LcxiwD,  p.  SOi 


tuivfl  nave  never  taiieci  to  mam 
aud  truQSoeudcut  power  wlwrcwr  llierc  an  minds  ut  ull 

^eitscepUble  to  the  infiueacc  of  moral  au<l  rvlif^toas  trulfa. 
There  is  no  higher  evidence  of  Inspirution  th»«  tJiis  ability 
"to  find  us,"  OS  Coleridge  has  expressed  it,  in  the  deepest 
wants,  the  secret  sins,  and  the  profound  a-'^piralions  of  tho 
soul.  But  while  this  ed'ect  of  tha  Bible  is  general,  the  tho- 
mngli  and  eriticAl  study  of  the  Rixik  Iia^  lH>cn  eonfinwl  to 
eurwiii  limes,  and  lu  compjiralively  few  iiidiviilmilji.  There 
were  spliolnrs  in  the  aiic-ient  Church.  Origen,  Jerome,  Chry- 
scieloni,  Theodore,  TlieiHluret,  and  other  untiiei  tliat  niij^ht 
properly  be  awioctated  with  these,  Fland  high  on  the  full 
of  Biblical  student*.  Bui  through  the  long  period  of  tlie 
middle  ageH,  critlirit^m  wa.>i  dormant.  The  scholnstic  theo> 
logiaiis  were  too  igiiomut  of  the  laiiguagcn  and  of  history 
tu  accomplish  any  tiling  of  importance  in  tins  pni%*in<«  of 
study.  With  tlie  revival  of  learning,  tlic  Scriptures  h^ 
gnn  once  more  to  Ije  examine*!  in  a  scholarly  spirit.  'I'he 
Rcfi)rniutioii  was  largely  due  to  this  study,  wliich  the  Ke- 
naissanre  had  awal;en<\t  Men  like  Itenchlin  aiid  Erasmtis 
paved  ihe  way  for  Luther,  Mclunclithun,  and  Calvin.     But 

■  at  the  lleroniiatioii,  the  Bible  wiia  aeknuwleilged  alike  by 
both  tlic  (Treat  parties,  the  Protrstniit  and  the  Ildmau  Ca- 
tholic. The  conflict  bftwi-en  llicm  turned  on  the  qneetioii 
whether  the  mediaeval  system  of  doctrine  was,  or  was  nut, 
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Banctinne*!  in  tho  Scrtpturta,  and  tlic  furtJicp  qiiestinn  whe- 
tlicr  llic  interpretatioiia  decreed  by  the  CUuivli  wtn-c-  biiid- 
iog  on  llic  individual.  But  w-hpn  tlin  nutharily  of  tradition 
van  (jost  oway,  and  the  right  of  the  C'liurth  and  of  tlic  Poj>e 
to  dictate  the  iDterprctntion  of  the  Sucrcd  Books  wis  de- 
ni«I,  th«  effect  must  lie  to  concentrate  nttciition  upon  tho 
Kble,  and  to  cause  it  to  bo  studied  by  Protostanta  with 
Ui  abeorbing  enrnistiiese.  Relij^iuuH  feuHng,  with  ihc  in- 
tellectual awnkoning  tluit  utto^idcd  it,  could  not  lltil  t^i 
turn  inquiry  in  tliis  direotion.  Yet  tlie  oantcstK  of  the  nix- 
teeiitli  ftiid  wveiitecnth  cetiliiric«*  were  mainly  doelriiwl. 
For  d  ispufwimmtt!,  sclioliirly  reidearoh  upon  nisitrni  not 
directly  involved  in  the  great  controversy,  tlierewos  not  so 
much  call,  nor  waa  tli*  l«niper  of  tlie  times  fhvorable  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  various  religion**  itartics  were  booh 
busy  in  forniulating  tbeir  tenets,  oihI  in  cinlwjdying  them 
in  creeds.  The  iicholarstiip  nf  the  Itenni^saiice  in  Italy 
was  largely  rationnli^tiu  in  itji  spirit;  but  thin  betrayed 
itself  priucipatly  in  the  attitude  assume<l  towards  the  doo 
trinal  end  ctbicnl  tcaoiiing  of  tho  Omrch.  Luther, 
although  liis  whole  tone,  bis  whole  philosophy  of  religtonj 
was  antngtmtstiu  to  what  is  pro)H;rIy  calk-d  Itutionulijim, 
expnsped  himHcIf  with  charactcrintic  freedona  upon  ques- 
tions n-hiling  to  the  canon,  niid  to  the  rclnllvc  merit  of  tlic 
boolu  Lhat  enter  into  it.  And  tiiciio  opinious,  lie  did  not 
heeitatf.  with  a  fraiikncfa  equally  characteristic,  to  intro-| 
ducc  into  tlie  prefaces  of  hie  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
remarlis  of  this  nature  hnd  no  perceptible  ctfect  on  the 
syatcms  of  Protestant  theolo^  in  the  [wriod  that  ensued. 
The  Bible  Imvlng  \>ism  miidc  the  Rule  of  Fnith,  iiothingtj 
wa9  tolt^rnteil  that  wan  suppoBed  to  imply  any  narX  of 
bloniisli  in  it,  or  any  jMje^iMc  doubt  as  to  what  books  really 
bcliHij*  to  it.  Calvin,  iiotwitliataudinK  his  dojjinatie  ri};or, 
L-id  much  of  tlie  genuine  spirit  of  a  iicliolar,  and  nntNclilofn 


sihowe  in  his  commciitark's  u  inatil^r  frec<Iinu  from  Ixindagc 
to  tlic  IctttT.  But  to  the  distinguished  Armiitiau  schulurs, 
Qrotios,  Le  Clcrc,  &a(\  their  a&^ociolM,  b«lon^  the  cr«<lit  of 
being  pioneers  iu  directing  the  mingled  lights  of  pliilo- 
loKf  sod  hiatorj',  in  a  scientific  spirit,  upon  the  Scripture*, 
and  upon  the  literature  of  tho  early  Churcli.  SincR  (lie 
beglnDing  of  the  eighteenth  ct-ntur)',  or  froni  the  titno  of 
T^ibnitz,  the  relation  of  BL'ieneu — taking  the  term  in  the 
bniadest  sciiee,  ns  tho  Hvnnnym  of  knowledge  aonirotcly 
asa^rlainiHl  by  natuiiil  nimus — to  the  Bible,  ami  to 
Revealed  Ruligion,  has  bpeti,  whether  oonscioasly,  nr 
nut,  tbe  ouu  priucijial  theme  of  pliilu^opliival  and  th<f- 
ologictl  di!ict]!i»ioii.  One  biitnch  of  this  comprrhenHive 
iiiqiiiry  is  Criticism — tli«  invcstigatioD  of  th«  origin,  au- 
thorship, and  meaning  of  the  several  botikit  of  tlie  Biblt*^ 
and  of  the  credibility  of  the  history  wbich  it  cuutains. 
Germany  is  the  country  where,  for  a  ocntiiry  past,  ibcsc 
studic!)  have  flourished  must.  That  they  arc  legiliinule 
and  necessary,  no  Prole!itaiit.caii  deny.  Surely  the  limits 
of  tlic  canon,  and  the  meunitig  ami  credibility  of  Bcriplnre, 
must  lie  dclcrmined  by  anthority.  or  by  investigation.  He* 
jecting  the  infallibility  of  tradition,  wo  have  no  altijrna- 
tive  but  to  determine  these  questions  by  historical  And 
philologitnl  m-Ienc*',  Xorcan  it  l»e  denied  that  rich  conlri- 
buliuiis  to  knowledge,  in  this  department,  have  been  mndfr, 
by  the  scholars  of  Germany,  and  in  other  conntrieK  whrro 
of  late  the  eamc  spirit  of  invctipfation  baa  arisen.  If  there 
have  been  rash  hypotJicsca  without  number,  uncertified 
conjectures  presumptuotiaty  put  forward  aa  established 
truth,  gpccnlotinns  of  n  Pantheistic  or  Atlioiatic  Rational- 
ism arrogating  the  name  of  seienee,  and  bending  history 
and  Mriptnre  to  conform  to  its  ihoorotie  biaii,  there  have 
t^een,  ahm,  on  the  otli4>r  Imml,  nn  exhaiiiitivc  rcei-areh,  a 
patient  invcstigaCiou  of  every  uionunieiil  of  tlto  post  iJial 


oould  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  Scriptures,  auu  upon 
tbc  origiu  of  Chrifltianit/,  aod  not  atifivqu«iitiv'8  just  and 
discrimioatiiig  judgment,  wliJch  have  yielded  tlio  most 
valuable  fruitS'  lIoDor  to  the  scholars  who  have  ^spctit 
their  lives  in  the  unwcericil  eirort  tu  t;lucidate  the  docu- 
mcnls  of  the  ChriHtian  roligion! 

As  reganls  the  crttlibilitj*  of  the  Go3pel  historjr,  it  ought 
to  bo  clwirly  underetood  tJiat  the  nuMlern  attauk  by  Baur, 
SlrauRi,  Zollcr  and  olhers,  m  foiindcil  up'^ii  nn  ()  priori  an- 
stimptton.  It  iH  titlcRn  for  gmnt«<]  Itofiirehund  that  what^ 
cvi>r  is  mippnuitur^l  ta  uii historical.  Tho  testimony  into 
which  n  ininK'le  enters  in  iilnmpeil  nt  on<K  as  iiieniiihie, 
Cliristianity,  it  wa«  OBsuai'ed,  was  an  evolution  of  thought 
upon  tlie  natural  plane  At  a  lafer  day,  Stnmss  fell  inlo 
a  materiaUfttiv  way  of  tliitikiiig,  wliic-h  rendered  liiin.  if 
poesihie,  more  deaf  to  alt  the  evidence  which,  if  admitted, 
ini;diM  the  8U[Jeriiatural.  From  the  point  of  vi«w  tal<en 
Ijy  the  skeptical  school,  therefore,  the  New  Testament  his- 
torifs,  so  far  as  lliey  roUitc  to  the  wonderful  woria  of 
Clirist,  and  His  liesurreclion.aiid  Manifestation  tn  His  Dis- 
<;iplc:4  after  His  d<ath,  must  l>e  discrretliti-d.  But  tlieir  prin- 
ciple, or  prejmllce,  carries  the  nejjative  critii's  liirtlier.  It 
iniutt  nSTvH  their  judgment  as  to  the  authomliip  of  the 
narratives  wlii(rli  record  (.he  miraclefe.  It  is  rendered  dilli- 
cult  to  Ix'licvc,  if  not  rjnito  impnibnhle,  that  these  hlftorica 
emanale  from  Apostles,  cye-M'iliicsses  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  myths,  or  the  consrioiifily  invented  slorief,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  theologiful  "  tendency"  in  the  |>rimitivt'  Cliurdi, 
caiiuot  ircU  bo  ascribed  to  the  immediate  Jbllowers  of 
Clirlet,  Tjio  fact  that  the  Now  Testament  historio*  con- 
tain accoiiuts  of  tuirnvles,  a\ao  tonda  to  ireakcn  and  vitiate 
their  general  authority,  iti  the  c«limation  of  the  skeptical 
BL'hottI,  Tlwt  is  to  say,  the  credulity  of  the  Goepel  writers, 
or  their  willin^ess  to  doooive,  m  evinced  in  the  siipernat- 
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itral  elements  ctQbrau.-(I  in  llicir  booke,  tn»k«i  thetu  1l-« 
eutitled  to  tru&t  in  tlicir  reitird  of  ordinary  evenls  into 
wliicli  the  aiit-uck-  JfitM  not  entur.  Such  are  tliecoosc^^ 
quen^,  tlic  logic^  and  actual  conneqnenocs,  of  the  prqms- 
wwaion  with  whidi  the  critics  to  whom  vre  refrr  approach 
the  Now  Tefituiucut  writings.  How  difforeiil  th«  pi*ituni 
of  those  who  i>ut  no  each  bati  upon  the  BiipcrnntuntI,  but 
'vrboee  niiiitlj  arc  ojieii  to  neogniz^  a  divine  uud  ininuv- 
looa  element  in  the  origination  of  Chmiianity  I  Tliia 
(iivcrstty  is  well  set  forth  in  a  pasengo  of  Neander,  id  which 
he  in  ti|)euking  of  tlio  cMuvcraion  nf  PnnI  on  the  road  (o 
Daiu3tk;uB  :  '*  A  transncliou  like  llila,  from  tbt  very  nature, 
will  never  admit  of  being  proved  in  a  way  that  ta  irninrr- 
fiall^  convincing.  In  order  to  be  rfcogniziKl  iu  it.^  rcatitv, 
it  is  requisite;  that  it  KJitmlil  be  lnokc<i  upon  from  u  oerhiin 
|»int  of  viow.  Whiwver  1^  a  stranger  to  this,  niu»it  of 
neoBHity  struggle  again»t  admitting  the  laet.  In  truth,  fur 
hhtary  in  gettenil  there  is  no  sueh  thing  as  mathcmnlicnl 
demonstration:  (ailb,  triU'tt,  is  always  ralle«l  into  n-quisi- 
tioit  in  tlie  reongnitioa  of  hiHtorical  truth.  The  only  qiies- 
iiim  is,  whether  there  is  adefinste  gronud  for  il,  or  more 
that  ehallcngas  doubt.  The  det^iittun  dei>em]!«  n|H>n  tlto 
nnclerstnnding  nf  the  fnets,  and  of  tli(<  whole  pmvhice  to 
wliiuli  they  belong.  Tlie  proi'ocation  to  doubt  u*  the 
Btnmger  in  proportion  a.s  thu  natnn-  of  the  transartinna  in 
question,  and  of  the  {lecutiar  province  to  wliieh  they  per- 
tain, is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  olctrrver,  and  the  Iraa 
thi-!>e  trannictionit  are  aipable  of  beiiiji  judged  by  the  stan- 
dard to  whirh  he  is  fleriifitomwl .  ami  from  the  rirdc  of 
cxpi-riemw  (iuni)iur  to  him.  Still  more  is  the  reniapk  ap- 
plieablc  to  traa'sictions  whit'h  (tillow  another  law  than  that 
of  tJieeoiiimou  eoursc  of  niituit-,  uud  in  whi^-h  n  ^iiperiiiit- 
iiral  element  is  involved.  Whoever  thinks  that  everytliing 
tuuirt  bccxpluined  by  natural  lawa,  being-  rcaolvcd  to  : 
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ni»e  nothing*  su|H>rnaturn1,  luid  is  forccti  to  taltc  ihh  f^muiul 
by  liU  whole  |»liilosi>phical  ttynlem,  will  fiwl  liiniself  com- 
pelled to  rofi-T,  also,  tlie  Iiistory  of  Pftul's  convereiou  to 
those  onuiRioii  l:)m  of  nature^  and  to  d«ny  away  pvcrything 
that  np[>o!<«H  ilium.  It  would  be  in  vam  to  dispute  with 
him  shuuL  »j>ecial  poinLs  whero  tbc  underlying  principle  of 
his  whole  theory  hiw  preJcterrai ned  the  course  of  liia  in- 
quiry and  its  rcsolt?."' 

Connected  witli  the  uiucioiitific  assuiiiiition  first  noticeil, 
other  assamptions  were  adopted  by  the  Tubingen  school 
which  uru  c<[«ally  iiiisound.  It  was  assumed  that  Chrlsfc- 
laiiiby  U  an  evoliition  of  thought  occonling  to  the  »:hctne 
of  Uie  Hegelian  Ut^ic,  wlici'e  il  is  held  as  a  law  tJiut  u 
doctrine  in  an  uiidcvulupei]  firm  iniut  divaricate  int^>  two 
npjHisiti.^  to  he  recombincil  uHerwanls  in  a  higiicr  unity. 
Thus  it  was  assumc<l  that  Fauitnisra,  and  the  abarply  de- 
fined Judaizing  system  Attributed  to  Peter,  were  the  an- 
tagonistic types  of  opiaion  whiub  sprang  out  of  the  seed  o{ 
doctrine  planted  by  Chriat,  and  which  were  reunited  in  tbc 
old  Catholic  Thoolof^-,  the  evangelical  legalism  of  the 
Fatliersof  theftecon<l  wntiiry.  The  primitive  fomi  of  Cbria- 
tiunity,  tbo  tcjiehiug  of  Christ  Hiins(;lf,  \vaa  hardly  to  bo 
di«tingni9he<l  from  Kl>inniti.-iin,  and  was  dcseribed  by  tlio 
Tubingen  eriticM  iu  ancb  a  way  as  t*)  staiid  in  nn  pen-epti- 
blo  genetic  relation  to  the  system  of  Paid.  This  ciiiitraelcd 
idea  of  tlie  BcopB  and  spirit  of  the  tefli*hing  of  Jeiius,  which 
finds  DO  real  link  of  conueetiou  Iwlwcjeu  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  the  Apre^tlc  Paul,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
errors  in  the  Tiibiiigeii  eeliool.  Tho  Tiibingen  theory  can 
be  supported  only  by  making  the  Gospel.'*  the  creations  of 
a  doetririal  or  speculative  tendeuLy,  eouceived  of  as  shaping 
and  eoloring  &cfs  to  ouit  its  own  ends.  When  brought  to 
tlic  test,  this  theory  of  the  Gospels  bitaikji  down  signally. 
■  Pflaiu.  a.  Uiu  J.  Kirvhv,  I  151 
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Tilt!  l-'irst  Gospel,  the  Jadoo- Christ  tan  Gospel,  as  it  is 
proiiounceil,  ooiit-aiua  a  \'arietj"  of  passages  in  which  (lie 
catholic  fofttuivs  of  Christianity  arc  set  ibrtli  most  impres- 
sively, sometimes  in  striking  agreement  with  the  fiiiida- 
mcntal  ideas  of  Pnul.^  The  homitga  paid  by  the  heutiicu 
BIiip  to  Chrint  is  one  of  tlie  first  inoid<-iit3  which  it 
pccordi!  (ii.  1-11).  Tho  supplanting  of  tho  Jcavs  by  the 
hmthen  is  evon  implicl  in  ft  declaration  qiiolMl  fpom 
John  tho  Buptist  (iii.  !)).  Mark,  to  whieh  the  Tubin- 
gen critics  avcTibol  n  late  iliitc,  and  n  neutrality  between 
the  o|»ixjHtni^  tendonciw*  whinh  la  the  peHult  of  iin  avnid- 
flncc  of  extretuea  already  (lovelojied,  ia  not  only  wroiiglv 
plaoecl  by  tbcm  cbr»ii<itogi<3ally,  bnt  dom  not  8iL<itaii) 
this  cha.niet*r  of  |)nr|i(Kivd  ntulrality  wbleh  is  nttribulnl 
to  it.  Nor  dooJi  tho  OnH|iel  of  I.uIiq  submit  to  tJi« 
Procniateao  U^d  which  in  fnimitl  for  it.  It  cmilaina 
pafisogos  not  a  few,  which  n  theologieal  partiwin  of  the  eha- 
racter  with  winch  llie  Author  is  erwliUtl  «>uld  never  have 
Introfhiewl.  The  contonCs  of  each  of  these  Gowpelfi  forbid 
the  assumption  of  a  doctrinnJ  pcirputtc  opCT-jtiiig  in  th« 
manner  claimed,  and  vindimto  their  chiiracter  ns  honest 
historiea.  This  Ih  not  the  «»iH;lusion  of  any  extreme  acbool 
of  opinion;  it  ia  tlie  deliberate  judgmeot  of  crilies  like 
Holl/niaiin,  Keiiiis,  and  Mangold,  who  on  many  qncxtionk 
of  critid^m  and  of  theoloj^v  arc  ul  a  wide  variance  frottf 
traditional  opinions.  "Otir  Matthew,  is  to  Iw  sure,  written 
by  a  Jewish  Christian  fi>r  Jewish  Clirisiian-'* ;"  "  but  he 
ha?  given  ns  no  Jewish  Chrii^tian  dw^trinal  product  (len- 
dcnxM-hrifl)."'  "The  ■words  of  Jesus,  quoted  in  Mat- 
thew, which  Ibrin  tite  doctriual  kernel  of  the  hook,  are  not 

>Mn».  xxiv.  14.XTviii.  19,  nil.  12,  XX-  loeq.,  xxi.  3R.33;  ixii.  40. 
xit)!.3-1;  ix.  ICrci],,  sii.8,  xiii.  ftl.  C(.  Kmij/e on  iIk ^vfirmat.  Origin 
tfCTirutianitj.  ]•.  -ilH-'il').  ttnil  lU-nm.  OaeA.  it  hr^iy.  Stiri^,  p.  I9&. 

•  Unngold  in  Bkck'«  EM.,  i>p.  342,  Ut. 


aelected  in  tlic  slightest  degree  fn)in  thnt  point  of  view  " — 
that  of  Uie  Pultatiuiaii  Jewish  Cbriatkuity — "  but  go 
beyoml  it  in  a  liuadred  plauts,  and  tKCpcak  m  luwh  tlie 
more  tlie  fkitlrfulnesi  of  the  tn»litioii." '  Marie  lias  de- 
citletlly  outgrown  Judaiam,  "l>at  no  dnginalic  tendency 
can  uit  this  account  bo  aaUdled  upou  Jiiu  R4:[)rcAi.?ntation 
of  tlie  Gnepd  history,  lu  long  as  it  is  not  sEiowii  that 
Cliriat  Hiiuself  did  not  rise  above  Judutsm,  and  that 
the  J«wi^)  Christian  Mottbew  looks  upon  Cliri»tianity 
aa  a  development  within  the  limits  of  Judaieui."'  In 
iMikc  **n<>t  only  dot-s  the  history  of  Jesus  get  in  gen- 
eral QO  other  iUgnilicanRa  than  in  Matthew ;  nowhere  does 
Uk  design  helmy  iisulf  to  Bet  aside  or  to  overcome  an 
imperfect  reli{;ioiu<  nndcnstnndiiig  of  it.  On  the  contrnrv, 
there  oucnir  iitimerouu  wordu  and  act;^,  drawn  fi'oiu  the  gen- 
eral tnulition,  wliieh,  when  Htemlly  taken,  rather  hear  on 
them  a  Jewish  Christian  touc.  But  here  it  will  be  nearest 
Uie  truth  to  affimi  that  not  a  party  feeling,  but  the  most 
independent  hlaturical  resi-urch,  or,  if  one  prefer  it,  a  thirst 
for  the  fulUst  poasible  information,  has  collected  togetlier 
the  matter.'"  As  &r  as  the  6rst  three  GoajteU  are  con- 
oerneti,  the  impeachment  of  their  historical  rredihility  by 
the  imputation  of  a,  theological  bia«,  or  a  partiKiu  doutri- 
Dal  end,  to  their  antlior^,  han  been  ntterly  overthrown  on 
the  field  of  criticisra.  The  book  of  Acta  is  of  a  piece  in 
this  respect  with  the  Third  Gospel.  It  remains  In  t>c  seen 
whether  there  will  not  eventually  be  as  great  a  degree  of 
ooDvurrcuce  iu  favor  of  the  historical  cTcilibilily  of  the 
Fourth  Gospol,  and  against  the  hyputliesitt  of  a  theological 
"  tendcniiy''  creating  or  warping  iiicht  for  itn  Fiippwrt. 

Tlie  .svbuoL  of  which  SiriiusM  is  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentative, have  carrieti  on  their  war  agatniit  the  Evangvl- 
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ubt  by  M)])lgistlcal  means.  The  aim  has  been  to  convict 
the  Gospels  of  iiiconiKtsteiKy  ntitl  ixinlradiutioa  to  sucii  an 
extent  ns  to  make  them  uu trustworthy,  and  to  render  the 
life  of  Jesu;^,  In-yood  llic  most  geiicral  outlines,  utterly 
obscure  ami  UDcortain.  One  oi'  tho  Kvaagelists  is  used  to 
disprove  the  stAtement  of  nnothnr ;  and  the  second,  in  turn» 
is  impeached  on  Ihc  aiitliority  of  the  first.  The  first  Life 
of  Clirint  by  Strauss,  hia  prindpal  work,  ta  full  of  exatn- 
pIcH  of  thi»  eireular  reasoning.  Bui,  lK>8iJ(.>d  thi^  transpa- 
reot  vice  of  logic,  in  tite  treatment  of  the  detniU  of  the 
history,  there  is  a  flnn;itiouR  disregard  of  the  sound  and 
acknowledjjred  priucijiliw  uf  liiijtunual  criticism.  Variations, 
however  innocent,  are  ma^illied  into  an  irreconcilalile  dlaoor- 
dance.  PtculianliLS  in  the  uarmtivc*,  mr-Ii  as  ooctir  iu 
the  most  authentic  hisiorlcrd  writers,  are  imputed  by  Baur 
and  hU  fgllowets  to  ooutrivunoe.  All  vrlio  pursue  historic 
cal  stiidies,  all  wlio  take  notice  of  testimony  in  courts,  or 
even  of  ordinary  conversation,  know  how  imiuy  nccusioris 
there  are  for  varj'ing  the  form  of  a  narrative,  besides  a 
wont  of  knowledge,  or  of  honesty  in  the  narrator.  The 
dexin;  of  brevity  \auls  to  tliu  modification  of  the  ieatnrcA 
of  u  transacliou  in  the  report  of  it.  To  give  prouiioemv  ta 
one  clcmcut,  or  aspect,  of  the  story,  tlio  onlcr  of  circnm* 
stances  may  bo  chan^^d.  For  the  sake  of  making  an  event 
iutclligil^e  to  a  particular  person,  or  clftse,  or  to  frivc 
g^phic  force  to  the  aooount  of  it,  something  may  bavo  to 
be  added  or  subtrat^led.  Thus  a  diversity  of  form  may  ba 
produced,  which  yet  involves  no  error.  An  unknown  cir- 
cainstafl4!C  may  lie  the  missing  link  vhioli  unites  tesU- 
mouy  that  is  apjiaroutly  discordant.  The  jiWicc  of  Ihcec 
rcmarkii,  and  the  lallacy  of  the  Sirauasian  method  of  priti- 
cism,  are  best  illnstratod  by  example)  drawn  from  urdinarjr 
liiHtory.  Ah  one  instanee,  we  iniiy  refer  to  two  pateagis, 
in  the  last  voluioe  of  tlie  elder  President  Adumn's  I.«ttcrs, 
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which  wcTu  written  with  an  interval  of  little  more  than  m 
year  betxreen  thena : 


{A.)    To  WUIimm  Tudor. 

iJuiX'-l,  ajiju?.  1117. 
Mr.  OtU,  HMM  uftcr  m/  «nrU»t 
•eqiialnUDM  vilih  liiin,  lent  mo  a 
suminiiTy  of  Gn^k  Prgnixtjr,  of  bin 
own  «}tl«1i<in  lui'I  compcoJtluti,  n 
«Drk<>f|>rorinini9  Icariiitig  and  great 
labor.  I  hull  U  mi  iiionlhii  in  mv 
poawenoo  Lufuiv  I  rvturniM  it, 
Sinco  my  ntttira  froni  Europe,  I 
mked  hli  dmif^liler  wli(rih<:^r  >liti 
hail  Ibuad  ihui  work  uiuuug  ln-r 
fiill)cr'*tuaiiit'(*ri]ili>.  S!i(?Bns«vrc<i 
villi  n  count i-niincv  of  wuc  ihut  joii 
majmorcctwily-iiuBgincllitin]  can 
dnvritw,  thai  "  Ktiu  liad  o-ol  »  liiiii 
frunj  hur£it]i«r'»  (wii;  iIjuI  hu  Jiatl 
fipenc  mDch  timn.  nnJ  taken  eto.it 
paiiu  to  «»llc«<  tcigiMh<-r  ail  lii*  \rt- 
ten  and  oOicr  (Mpcra,  and  In  nne 
of  lib  tmhapiiy  innnittnu,  rutniiiic- 
lodtlicmalJ  tolhvlliiDO*."  IJiave 
DBcd  Itiv  own  cxprcMioDs. 


(B.)    To  H.  Kllon. 

LlviKVT,  llJiino.  DIB. 
Afl*r  my  return  from  Kuriip*,  I 
u'kcUliietlaughu.'m'lictlicnihchad 
foiirul  nninng  Iiur  bitliiTr'a  nianiu 
DrriptnatrvnlUcotiGrvvkProKMly, 
"^Vitli  li&nJii  anil  eyes  uplifted,  in  ik 
pnroxyim  orp;rii'f,  who  crii-il,  "Oli  [ 
wr.  I  linv«  imc  a  line  from  my  fa- 
ihcKii  iipn,  I  hiivi-  nol  rttwi  liin 
namo  in  lii'i  own  hand w riling" 
Wlicii  'lie  wa«  a  Kllk  (Alrnnl,  I 
aiiknl  liiT,  "Wlio  linit  liis  [iniienT 
«lii.Te  are  lliei-7"  SliO  anewcrcd, 
"Dicy  arc  no  more.  In  onn  0/ 
iliow!  untinppy  (1i<}HMitiijonKuriuiiid 
wliii;li  dixtrrwod  tiiu  afWr  liin great 
niiifoctiinc,  and  a  liltk  iK^nire  hu 

itontli,  ho  Pt>[iMit<vl  !ill  liii  p.ip^TH 
nnd  pnmplili'lii,  and  cornmilU-il 
tlicin  lu  tilt.'  IliiitiM.  Ha  WM  evo* 
Tal  day*  cmploycJ  in  it." 


Sappofic  tliai  tlicso  two  narratives,  instead  of  Leiug  from 
the  pen  of  a  modern  writer,  liad  been  fuiiiid  by  a  critic  of 
tlic  Stroussiau  type  in  the  Go&[>oIb,  the  fir«t  of  them  being 
in  one  Evaugelist,  and  the  sccoud  iu  another.  What  a 
field  for  fiufpieion  I  What  confident  hypothe«e«  should  we 
have  for  Uic  oxplnnation  of  the  phenomena  in  (]ue«ti<)nl  Wa 
ftliould  be  lotd  that  ilocument  li  is  a  prmhiet  of  exnjrgorotion, 
fouiidctl  on  the  simple  story  in  A.  The  '*  cuiintenance  of 
woe,"  in  A,  is  tiirnet)  into  "  cyea  nplifted,"  and  a  "  [»iroi- 
ysm  of  grief,''  in  II.  The  reply  of  tJie  daughter  is  broUen 
tip  into  separate  parts  for  "dramatic  cffwt."  The  eircum- 
Btanec  that ''  pamphlctB  "  as  well  as  "  letters"  and  "papers*' 


iQcntiotuxi  among  tlic  Hiirgsi  dcHlroycd,  »  an  a<ldilion 
>ia  Hk  fnivy  of  the  ».>uou(l  writor.  Th«  general  view 
Hi  to  tlic  ii?l;itioii  of  tEie  two  Jncunipuw  i>i  coiiflrmod  lie- 
vond  ft  qucstiuu  by  tlio  fact  that  tlio  dt-struntion  of  the 
uiijK'rs  is  said  in  A  lo  liav(*  bcwii  iiGcntiipIi^hcd  in  *'oiio  of 
)}h  unhn]i|iy  luoiiieuu,''  wlitle  B  miiUeH  it  th«  work  of 
"eoveral  days."  A,  makes  the  oolIectioD  of  tlioee  tna- 
terials  for  tin*  flaraos  owupy  a  proloujied  period  ;  B  thinks 
that  the  luipression  would  ho  more  ^artliiig  to  K>presei)t 
the  conflagration  ilfwlf  as  long  iu  dumtauii.  But  why  does 
B.  omit  the  fitalcnii'iit  that  the  tjook  of  Prosody  had  bwn 
**jtix  raontlia  "  iii  the  hniids  of  the  writer  at  a  previous 
time?  Obviously,  lM?eaiise  tlie  disaiipoiiitiiiciit  at  \t»  de- 
ntniction  would  be  suftouc-d  by  tbc  carcuni^tauce  tliat  Mr. 
Adams  bad  already  peruse)!  thn  work  ;  and  tlits  would 
cliwh  with  tht.'  intention  of  the  writer  of  B.,  wlm  will  {Ki!nt 
the  calamity  io  tlio  UvcHcat  colorst.  Wc  aj)pfal  to  any  ooe 
who  U  (;oii versnnt  with  modent  crilioil  work^t  itpnti  the 
GitfiiH-ls,  iflJiis  represMMitar.ion  is  not  a  fair  jwrfHly  of  the 
procedure  of  tlic  skeptical  eeliool  in  Ihcir  handling  of 
them.  As  it  haiipon*,  in  tlic  present  case,  we  know  tlmt 
both  doctimcnta  arc  from  one  hand,  tli«  hand  of  a  writer 
of  scropuloiw  veracity.  Tho  same  fiict  is  uarratod  iu  the 
one  briffly,  in  the  other  more  in  detail.  Both,  comidcnng 
the  eom]«i«*  of  eaeli,  and  the  end  fi»r  which  thcv  were 
written,  are  afeur^te.  When,  in  the  first  teller,  Mr, 
Adams  UN'S  tJiat  he  has  "used  her  own  exprcwiong,"  he 
dora  not  mean  t<i  lie  understood  an  giving  cverytliinjj  titat 
f<hn  said,  or  the  precise  order  in  wliiuli  her  answers  wire 
spoken. 

T.*t  the  reader  take  tip  any  important  event  in  anetent 
or  modern  history,  wbieli  Iwa  been  dcyerilied  by  BCVeral 
writers,  even  in  cnses  when  they  were  eyc-witnesacs,  aitd 
nut  unolHervant  or  di)«hon«8t,  and  he  will  find  variations 
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ill  niatk'ra  of  tletail,  wlilcli,  lo  a  grpiit  extent  at  least,  uiiglit 
cliKi)i|M^r,  were;  tlie  wliole  Iniiisuclioii  preKtriitecl  to  our 
vii'W,  ami  wliicli,  iti  any  evuil,  dii  not  alfeet  llie  &uiMtiiDCC 
of  the  luirnitive. 

Tlie  death  of  Ciopro  Is  Hcfiirilicil  hy  PliilaHi  a:ul  Afj- 
l>i!in»  ami  is  mitioeti  alw»  hy  Diva  <^.'iiH»ius,  Livy,  and 
others.  We  set  in  parallel  columns  the  two  prJiieiiial 
junta : — 


FluUf  ob,  Vitv  Oic^rvnit. 
Ttnt  in  the  mcnntiinf!  dte  nauMim!! 
WM-i;  coino  mIiIi  a  bimil  uf  M-IJiors 
Hcrvnniit<aivnturiDn,nn<l  ('nitiiiii* 

[LtnM^Jii  IrilianiiwIsoiiiCit.'C'ru  JLdii 
Jbrmerly  «]efi-t)ii<il  wlii'ii  prosfCUltil 

l()rihc  munierof  liin  ruth(?r.  Find' 
;  ihu  (loore  xliiit,  tlic;  broke  tl»^iu 
■,an<l  <  'ii-i'ni  not  agiix-'arinii,  aii<l 
ihtHC  wilbiu  •wviii^  tlicr  kntiw  nnt 
vrliere  he  wn*,  il  i*  ntiiti.-<l  ilint  a 
yiiiilh,  vrli'i  tniil  lieen  (.•^luL-nicil  Ly 
'tween)  in  tht;  liberal  arl*  ndU  kI' 
«iicr".  at)  trniani-tiMlit]  *larc  of  liix 
l>TOther  (Jitintiie,  PLilologiit  bj 
muncv  inrorniDd  ilio  trit»imc  tltal 
llie  lil[«r  wait  on  lu  iriti-  lo  ibv  <«!« 
tlitiiiigli  tiir  olfuis  und  rliariy  wnlku. 
Tbt-  triEiiitiL-,  biiciiiK  »  Ci-ir  willi  Iiitn, 
no  ta  ttiv  placii  where-  Uo  fffw  lo 
coiuc  out.  Aud  Ciwro,  ptrcciviog 
UeTvoniiu  niuuinK  In  tlin  wnlki, 
romninmlr'l  hUwmintnti'wtdowii 
lliv  lilkx;  nnil  HlmkinfC  lii«chin,u 
3iL>  ijwd  to  ilu,  will)  bin  k>ft  Iinnil,  he 
JrHikcnd  rti'aiifiuilly  ujion  bin  miir 
dcrem,  Iiin  iirr«i>ncnvcr«J  tritli  liimt, 
luBlMMDlani]  hsir  nntrimuiLf!,  Kill) 
kiM  bcr  worn  wilb  Irwublttv  So  thut 
llie  grvatal  p«rt  uf  lliotc  tb:il  ulnml 
liv  iMViTi'it  lh<rir  fncra  nliil"!  11^ 
leuniui  ■Il-w  bira.     And  thiu  vas 

26 


I  Applao,  'le  BetlU  Cii:  TV.  six.  xx. 
I  Whilo  niiw  mnny  |hiO)-1i.'  ntii 
I  aboiii  biTi-  nnii  ibctv,  imjiiiring  if 
1  Cicero  had  Iwfn  mtii  nnyurlivro,  and 
.  aolue,  out  of  gi.>[><l-will  nn<l  i.-oiii|>n»- 
^uu  lur  bim,  «aid :  "  lit'  iinn  ti\tvadj 
iuiili<d  and  i;  out  upon  [bo  *^''  a 
sLovi[iuki.-r,  a  clivnt  of  Clodinis  tlic 
OHM  [)iiicreae\ay  ofCiccro.  )i(jintMl 
mit  Cbc  rifihtwAV  Ui  Ut-nnt,  Ihocrn- 
liifiuu,  wlig  bad  a  fvw  Mldiem  wilb 
liiin.  Ijeti:w  liurriiil  aflt--r,  iind.  at 
iho  Bif(bt  of  the  AervanLi,  wlioni  Ue 
nay  TO  be  of  u  uivator  nmiibvr  ihia 
h'lK  riillowing,  and  pnipariHl  lor  re- 
wMmx,  made  uk  of  a  twldicr'a 
Hltiitap'm,  niul  imIIisI  nut:  (Vntii* 
rionn  wlio  nro  l>i:biiiil,  banti-n  for- 
vrnid  I  By  llii*  mcnn*  Lbc  wrvanUit 
under  the  iJt-a  ihaL  more  were 
coming,  Mvro  struck  wiili  a  piinic 
(snrorr/ujjioorj.  And  Ijrliax,  al- 
[liAUf;Ii  be  lind  once  gBin(>(l  a  cniiM 
by  the  aid  of  Cicero,  drawing  bia 
head  out  of  thu  lilivr  nuvc^rvii  il  fkim 
tln!  body,  or  rntliiT,  ffwtn  want  of 
nltitl,  Kawed  It  olT,  niatx  he  atnick 
the  nwk  ihrcQ  tiniw-  At  the  mum 
limi;  lie  cn(  ofl'  ihe  liand  irid)  nliiob 
Cit-ero  bnil  wriltvn  lliow  npi-t.cliMt 
a^IitiiiHt  Aninnyn«atynuit,i»  wbicb, 
after  tlic  oxoaiplo  t^  DcangstlLcuGs, 
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Iio  iiiiinli-m),  *1r-tcliin)i  ritrlli   Itix    liu  gave  Uie  Qame  of  PliUIp^ici. 

necl^  i»il  oflhe  lilicT,  beiitf;  iiow  in 

hill  wiiv.fininli  jcar.     HerciiniiM 

I'lil  off  liU  litftd,  will,  hy  Antriii/n 

LOLUfnimd,  liix  linnJ"  nW  bv  which 

ih*?  Pliilippirai  were  wriiw-n;  ftirw 

CiiToroaljledthoiieonLtiuiuhii  wrote 

■t([niiurt   AnUiiiv,  xtid   M)   U1U7  U* 

catlul  ((I  this  dxy. 

It  will  be  uU^rvod  tlmt  Plutnroh  states  thnt  it  ums  a 
fitMxlmttn  ofQiiiiitus,  niimi>i]  I'litlologus,  wlio  told  tJie  par- 
ftu«n*  of  Cloero  what  patii  lie  had  taken.  Appinn,  on  tlie 
otiier  hand,  says  that  it  wag  a  shoemaker,  a  client  of  Clau- 
dius. PJLtarcli  (with  whom  Livy  agrees)  sa>3  that  Ciocro 
Btretchin]  his  Iit-ad  out  iif  the  litter;  Appian  says  tlial 
Leeoas  pulled  it  out.  Plutarch  Kiyn  that  Hercnnins 
cut  off  tJie  head ;  Appian  tliat  it  nss  done  by  Lteous, 
awkwanlly,  in  three  bIoM-6 — by  gawjog  rather  than  cut- 
ting. Phibirch  says  that  Win  hand*  were  cut  off,  aud 
Livy  that  the  head  wat*  funtencd  to  the  roalrutu  l>etwet'n 
the  two  iiaiid?.  Appiuii'H  ^^tateiiient  »,  itiat  (he  hunt!  waa 
cut  offwhirh  had  writtpu  the  Phihppics, — that  is,  tlie right 
hand.  Appinn  Htatra  tliiiL  the  Kervantn  cif  Cuvro  wirre  di»- 
ninyed  by  the  shout  of  Lieiiati,  which  implied  the  prcBenoe 
of  a  Btroii^  foiwe  near.  But  Philarch  informs  uh  lltat 
Cicero  directed  the  litter  to  Iw  set  down;  and  Livy  add:*  to 
this  that  hi:  nmumundcd  the  bourersofit  to  tnalto  tie  KBisb- 
anee.'  l)io  stales  not  only  that  it  was  Lniiae  vrlio  eut 
off  the  herul,  hut  that  he  kept  the  ^kull  ttear  to  a  gar^ 
landed  image  of  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  liave  the 
credit  of  the  dtLiI.* 

That  nieniorable  scene  in  English  history  when  Oliver 

i*MiB  candat ipniin  drponi  IuhImui  el  qiileUxi  |uUi  quud 


tan  >ni<|ii>  cogvrct  jivuuse.'' 
■oris,  vii. 
)  Hfac,  xlvU.  10. 


FragnicDt.  ad.  lib.  czs.,  ap-  Senecs,  &a- 
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Cromwell  (lisix-rscfi  the  I»i)2  Parliament,  and  locked  the 
(it>or,  lias  hecii  doscribcd  by  Whitcioolcc,  Algernon  Sidney, 
nnd  Ludlow,  the  two  (brmer  of  wlioin  were  piwscut,  and 
tlic  last,  wlio  was  in  Iri'Iiuid,  derivwl  Im  itiformation  from 
eye-witiip-iwey,  Tliero  are  vitriou^  puiuta  of  i)il!crcTicc  in 
these  three  narrations.  For  instaiioe,  Whiu^locke  says  tliat 
Cromwdi  k-d  s  file  of  imisliGtecre  iu  with  him,  leaving  the 
re*I  at  the  lUxjr  ami  in  the  lobby.  Ludlow  ^lys  iidUiing 
of  the  intnKliiotioii  of  the  soKliera  into  the  room  where  the 
huiiiie  was  silting,  until  they  were  summoned  iu  by  Croin- 
ivell't)  onler.  Wliitflocke  Mivt*  thai  Col.  Harrison  mw  and 
took  the  )4|keaker  by  the  arm  ;  Ludlow  that  he  put  hi^hanJ 
within  tlic  s^ieuker's  hand,  and  iu  thiii  way  ntMisteil  him  out 
of  the  cliflir.  Tiiese  and  oilier  diRi'rences  are  enuugh  to 
furnisti  a  hoi^tilc  critic  with  the  meaus  fora  pluusible attack 
iijx)ii  the  cnxlibility,  if  not  of  the  main  event,  of  the  lead- 
ing circumetttiiccs  altei)din|>;  the  event.  Yet,  whoever  will 
recur  to  Mr,  (Jarlylc'a  or  Mr.  John  Forstcr'a  lU^rriiition, 
will  «ec  tiiat  we  are  driven  to  uo  euch  unsatisfactory  oon- 

clluioD. 

Ncrthingcan  be  more  unwarrantable  and  fallacious  thaa 
to  »iae  doubts  res{>ectiD);  a  whole  traasactlou  on  account 
of  real  or  seeming  ditjcrepaneics  that  relate  to  a  single  fix- 
ture of  iL  It  is  a  eoiitrK)verted  question  who  commanded 
the  American  forces  at  IJunkcr  Hill.  Some  have  said  that 
it  was  Presoott,  ottiers  bav«  said  that  it  waa  I'atnam. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  whether  it  was  the  one,  or 
the  other,  or  neither,  or  both,  tJiiti  diserepancy  in  oontera- 
porary  or  later  acoonnt«,  proves  nothing  against  the  reality 
of  that  oocurrenee  whieh  we  nail  the  Battle  of  Ttiinker'a 
HilL  The  ])rcliminaric'M  and  uiaiu  events  of  that  engage- 
ment bavo  been  correctly  reported.  The  difTercnco  in  the 
writers  as  to  who  woa  the  oommander,  may,  [»urlui{w,  be 
adjusted,  without  the  ascription  of  an  actual  error  to  any 
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of  the  aiithi^nlk'^  on  winch  we  (lL-iH:-i)tI  lor  uur  knovliMlgC 
of  the  event.  Yet  tlivprsiticm  of  uu  imire  significant*;  have 
oQcii  been  uuitle  a  [iretext  for  impeacltiiig  the  tniatworthi- 
noffl  of  the  GoHptJ  historiaut<,  and  licD/iag  the  ruilit/ of 
the  various  transartioiis  which  they  record. 

There  ie  thtis  a  proper  sphere  for  the  Harmonist.  A 
consecutive  narrative,  nnd  one  as  complete  as  the  materials 
at  our  commniKJ  ifiick^r  It  powible  tn  <v>n8tnipt,  of  the  life 
of  Jeiiw,  rcHxat  be  founded  on  &  compuriaon  of  the  four 
Gos])oIs;  just  as  a  history  of  the  AjXMtolic  Age  nm-st  rest 
ujkjh  th(?  tituoflatioQ  of  th«  book  of  Ac-ts,  and  ihe  EpiHtlce 
studied  in  eouiiect Inn  witli  It,  The  prejudice  agaio^t  the 
HarmonistM  as  a  tAans,  which  prevails  vt'idelj'  even  amung 
Bpholars  who  have  no  diRpoHition  to  reject  the  Rijiernatural 
elements  of  the  evaitgi^lieal  history-,  has  its  origin  in  extra- 
vnganew  of  harmrinistif:  writers.  An  eittravagant  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration  as  rplated 
t«  tjie  historical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  has  eliaroc- 
terixcd  tliiK  school.  The  in.spInttion  of  the  Evangelists,  in- 
atead  of  having  it^  (?0ect  in  an  elevation  of  mini],  and  inapi- 
ritn.al  insight,  lia't  been  thought  to  Aeeare  an  imprccnhility 
of  memory, — lo  op<Tttle,  like  the  demon  of  8ocratc?8,  in  a 
uf^tivo  way,  and  hy  holding  them  Imck  from  the  sHghteat 
iiiaetHiruey,  to  furnish  a  guaranty  for  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  all  the  Riioutia;  of  the  narrative.  Tlu's  {)eHecticNi 
of  mcniory  ami  jndgmetit — which  Dr.  Arnold  anys  would 
imply  the  transjerence  of  divine  attributes  to  men — has 
been  considered  an  attribute  of  the  Apoct^ilie  nflioe.  As 
three  out  of  tlie  6ve  histories  in  the  New  T<»famcnt  were 
not  written  by  Apostles,  it  Iiaa  been  ase^unird  that  (he  rela- 
tion of  Mark  to  Peter,  and  of  Luke  to  Panl,  gives  an 
Apostolic  authority  to  these  no»-n]XJ9to)ic  Kvongcliats. 
Thai  the  swond  and  third  Gospels,  and  the  Act.-*,  were  ever 
aabiiutte<l  to  Apostlea  for  their  re%-i3iou  and  eauctiou,  ia  a 
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liropQsition  wIucK  no  cnli^litcucd  aoliolur  would  vcntare  to 
uSiru.  We  tiati  that  Luke,  in  tbe  pMlogiic  of  tlic  Goo- 
p<l,  does  not  assume  to  write,  na  Coiindls  of"  tie  Church 
have  somotiii)«D  done,  Jiancto  Spiriiu  diclanic;  but  Imj  in- 
vites coitfideiicc  on  i\\e  trronnd  of  his  incuiis  of  getting 
knowi^Mlgo,  and  bit)  dtii|;i.-iit  invtstigation^  Some  of  the 
evangelical  hii«tormiiH,  Luke  cfirbuidy,  make  use  of  prior 
documents,  writlori  nioiiiurauda  fpotu  other  noiircpi*.  Tho 
Apostles  tboniselves  claimwl  rrcdcnw  for  the  slory  which 
tliey  told,  btK-Ause  they  wore  lelliiif^  what  tliey  had  bwh  and 
heard.  The  niinilier  of  the  tweUv,  nftwr  t\w  dt.'fwtion  of 
Judaa,  Willi  filled  ii|>  by  the  cliuiw  of  Miittlua-*,  that  aiiotlier 
wilni«K,  a  companion  of  Christ,  who  had  heard  Mis  tcaoh- 
iiif»,  and  sfeii  Hi*  wurks,  iiiiglil  I>e  provided  ( Actn  i,  21,  22). 
We  find  that  the  Applies  limit  their  testimony  to  the 
]K'rind  of  their  porttoiial  ucquuiiitancL*  with  Christ;  llic  first 
thirty  years  of  Ills  life — with  the  cxwption  of  a  few  inci- 
dcnla  relating  to  His  iniitney  and  boyhood  wiiieli  were 
gathered  up  from  oral  sourtree — being  ])iui!Kd  over  in  silence. 
Tho  laws  tJiut  determine  the  craiibility  of  hiatory  aro  rc- 
BiKctol  in  the  eompo^ition  of  the  saorcd  books.  Conteiu- 
[mran'  evidcneo  in  liirni»licd;  ami  tho  drpartnre»  from 
i\x\A  practice  are  the  ex<-eption8  that  prove  tJie  rule. 

The  elli'ct  of  the  MarmoniBtin  nKsiimjitiori,  when  applied 
ill  the  concrete,  1^  to  lead  in  a  nit.-f.liunit-ul  conibinutioii  of 
two  or  more  relations,  where  a  sound  historieni  criticistn 
would  make  a  choice  among  diverge,  and  coninionly  unim- 
portaut,  ]>nrticular»,  or  recLJty  in  such  points  tbe  staleuieiit 
of  one  Kvuagclist  by  the  apparently  fuller  information  of 
l<Aoother.  Thus  iu  the  accounts  of  the  denial  of  Peter,  there 
»  uot  a  precise  accotvlaiicc  as  to  localities.  With  regard  to 
the  second  denial,  Mark  says  that  tbe  same  maid  ({  7zat8iax^) 
put  the  ([ucstion  to  which  ho  rct^ponded ;  Matthew  say?, 
"another  maid;"  while  Luke  makes  it  ''anollior  inau'* 
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(inpiK — se,  diffffiumo::,  vor.  S3).  This  is  a  trifling  ili*'«r- 
genoc.  it  is  a  cu»c  where  a  narrator  luiglit  not  wish  to 
be  betd  rtsponsible  fur  a  strictly  accurate  etatemetit.  But 
the  nhler  Harmouists,  wlio  coaoeived  that  the  EvangcliHts 
toust  have  written  with  the  precision  of  a  notary  public, 
felt  it  necessary  to  avoid  tliese  variations  by  aasumiog  that 
Peter's  denials  reached  the  number  of  nine  or  ten;  ulthouj'h 
as  to  the  main  fiict  that  thpy  were  throe  in  number — by 
which  it  is  meant  tiiat  tliere  were  no  mon-,  iw  wMI  a-*  no 
le««  than  three — the  Evangelists  arc  united  ;  and  soch  wa&l 
nnqticiitinnably  the  real  tiuoibLT,  Out  of  a  drend  to  admit 
the  slightest  inaccuracies  in  tlie  Gnspcis,  th*;  Harnioitists 
convert  the  evangelical  hiHtory  into  a  grotesque  pjeeo  of 
moeaic 

It  may  serve  to  Hliustrate  both  the  mistnkon,  and  the 
true,  int'thud  of  hijiCorical  ertticism  as  applied  to  the  Gtis- 
pelx,  if  attention  is  called  to  a  few  pa.<isag0i  where  two  or 
mure  of  the  Evangelists  are  comjiared  iritli  each  otbn*. 
lionk,  first,  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  ]>a88  by 
f|U»tlioiia  as  to  its  chronological  place.  Imke  luakca  it  ta 
have  Iieen  delivered  after  Christ  ilesrcnded  from  the  Mount 
to  tbo  pluii),  witli  riis  diHcipIes.  On  this  {>i>int.  a  nxt^U' 
ciliatioii,  if  one  sfckit  it,  in  not  imjxwsible;  yet  the  qaes- 
tion  atifie*  ut  uncc  whether  Liikc  does  not  follow  a  diSereni 
tiiidition  fpfiQ  that  which  is  preSL-ntcd  in  Nfattiiew.  We 
omit,  alio,  the  (|nc»lioQ  whether  all  that  Matthew  ooonccta 
with  the  Sermon  on  tlio  Mount — for  example,  tho  Ijord's 
Prayer — waa  uttered  al  that  time,  or  whether  uttcraaccA 
nf  CliriiDt  on  other  occasions  are  brought  together  by  Mat- 
thew, as  we  ndght,  perha|:»,  be  led  to  infer  frooa  au  inspec- 
tion of  parallel  jwasagM  which  ocenr  in  other  oonncctions 
in  Luke.'  We  mil  attention  to  th«  beginning  of  the  dia- 
courM,  which  the  two  EvangeliKta  present  in  oommoa. 
1  Sm  &bOT(i,  p.  376. 
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Mattlww  writes:  "  Blfswd  nrc  tbo  poor  in  spirit,"  and, 
"  blesswil  arc  tlicj-  that  hunger  and  tliiret  afler  rightcous- 
iKsa."  Luke  writ«i:  '*  BlcasL-ii  be  yc  poor;"  '*  BIes8«i 
are  ye  that  hunger  uow/'  and,  aa  a  couutvrpart,  "Woe 
unto  vou  that  are  rich,  (or  yc  liavo  received  your  conso- 
latjon."  Thv  luUuwiiig  are  the  poinUul  |Hisisagcii,  jilitced  in 
joitapowtioa : — 


Matt.  v.  3-4. 

HJ  bw  moiilh,  will 
,'mijiag, 

S  ClcMet]  are  llie  |Mor  in  ii(>irli; 

fer  Ikcira  m  tlm  ktngilum  i^f  h-cnvi-n. 

4  BlawwJ*r«  tlw-vlJinlliiinp'rimi! 

Uilnil  ■ft*r  ri}:hl«)U"ni>w:  forthey 

•hkll  he  fiUtd. 


LrXE  VT.  20,  21.  24,  So. 

20  And  he  llttcd  ti|j  liU  cjrot  on 
liiit  diHcip[c«>  aiuL  tuid,  Blumxl  tt 
^i!  puitr:  Ktr^uura  U  the  Icin^Iom 
of  God. 

21  BiGKPc<]are]/e  iliitt  liiiii^rmw: 
((irvenhnll  liu  liilod.  lilottvid  are 
ye  tlint  weep  wow:    for  yc  nhnll 

24  But  woe  unlo  yaa  ihat  nrerick ! 
for  ye  h.ivc  recuived  your  eonwila- 
tino. 

STi  Woe  unio  you  timt  an-  full  I 
for  J*!'  ahitll  hiingnr.  Woe  untoyou 
ibullsugLaowt  for  yeelmll  luouro 
aiul  VGcp, 

Now  OS  Oliriat  on  that  occasion  said  one  or  Ihc  other, 
either  "  Bleesed  arc  tlio  poor  iu  spirit,"  or  "Blessed  be  ye 
poor,"  «nd  did  not  wiy  both,  wa  are  driven  to  the  inquiry, 
which  is  the  more  exact  report?  Did  Luko  abridge,  or  did 
Matthew  amplify  ?  Critics  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this 
guc^on,  and  the  full  disoussiou  of  it  would  lead  as  too 
&r.  Our  om-q  opinion  iu  that  the  stfltcmcDts  in  Luke  cor- 
respond most  nearly  to  those  aulually  uttered-  The  poor 
were  gatiaTod  about  Jet^us  ;  their  tem|ioruI  condition — the 
bard  eirciiniHtanOTS  of  life — awakened  in  tbcm  humility 
and  spiritual  longing.  For  the  reason,  partly,  that  tliey 
were  poor  in  parae  they  were  poor  in  spirit.     Clirist  said. 
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"blessed  be  ye  poor,"  tho  implied  condition  being  tliat 
epinttinl  poverty,  whicli  was  hIiowh  by  the  way  in  which 
(hey  finpked  after  Him,  wliilo  ihe  rich  stond  a\m*f,  was  Uio 
com'omitmit.  Matthew's  ndilitinn  is  oxpUiialorj".  It 
gitanis  ogninst  a  miiiiiiutGralmidiiig. 

Connected  with  tlic  Scriumi  on  the  Mount  ia  Llic  account 
of  the  lituliiig  of  the  Centurion's  son  ; — 


Matt.  vm.  5-18. 

S  And  whni  Saai*  mu  enlercd 
into  Cn|M!rnniiiri,  iliei*  cnini'  imto 
bini  u  o-nliirioii,  l>«u«i;hiiig  liini, 

Q  Anil  mring,  I^ird,  my  Hcrvunt 
li«lh  at  homo  sich  or  rliv  juiUy  and 
gricvoualv  lurtncntvJ. 

7  And  Jeiiiit  Mid  unio  liiii),  I  will 
oiimiij  nnd  liniJ  liiin. 

tt  Tliti  ciailiiriiin  ntinvcrtU  aod 
nlil.  Lord,  1  nni  nn  unrtlix  lIihI 
tliml idiouldfst  cuint utidiT  my  roof: 
but  Npcak  tliu  wortl  only,  and  tn>- 
BCTTant  Hliall  Ui  liraktl. 

9  Far  1  nnt  n  man  uniler  kiitliu- 
tilj,  Imvine  KoldicrN  untl^r  nic: 
nnd  Itay  to  iliU  tn'iR,  On.  nnd  liu 
gueili  i  and  to  iinulbcr,  CuiuU)  uud 
lie  conietJ) ;  >diI  lo  my  ••■  rvun^  Do 
tiiia,  and  he  iloi-tli  if. 

10  When  Jtiiiw  lit-ari]  ti,  lie  mar- 
v»llnl,  >ni]  Willi  to  them  iliat  fol- 
lowed, VcTiIy  I  taj  unto  ytm.  I 
IwTe  nnt  fmiud  hi  gnm  faith,  no, 
not  in  I>rn«I. 

11  And  I  Kair  unto  ^oti,  Tlinl  many 
ftliall  cniDV  from  Ihe  <nul  and  trasi, 
awl  nhnll  «it  down  with  Abraliaia, 
aw)  Imic,  and  JaiMb,  in  th«  tung- 
dttfnof  lioav<-n: 

12  niiitlic  childrrn  of  t!i«  Icinft- 
(lorn  tlioll  Im  cut  ant  ini«  ouUr 


Ll'KB  vit.  I-IO. 

1  Nuw  vihvn  he  hnil  cn<l«<l  nil  hia 
fsfinga  in  the  Biiili«ncF  of  the  ]>eo- 
]>le^  !■•  «ntanid  into  Oupt-inauui. 

2  .\iiil  n  nTiain  a^itliirinn'*  atf- 
vani.  who  wiu  d«ar  unto  him.  WM 
■ick|  ami  rtndy  lodic- 

3  And  when  he  hmrd  of  Jeani. 
he  R(^I  unto  hrin  ihi:  vldcni  of  the 
Ji;iiii,liC!K.iM'hin(;  him  tli4t  bo  would 
winie  uid  heal  LIm  »ervant. 

4  And  wlicni  iKr^  «nm«  to  J«MII^ 
[Iic-y  Wuu];bt  biia  InsUntlj,  asj- 
Ing,  That  be  wu  wortlijr  for  wboni 
111-  nhould  do  thi* : 

.)  For  he  lovctli  our  nuioo,  mad 
hi  hath  built  ii«  x  iiyniminguc. 

G  Thm  JwiM  went  wJtJi  tlicnt. 
And  when  he  wan  now  not  farfrooi 
till:  liouM>,  tbc  11.11  tiirignK-ntfrMnd* 
Ui  him,  navin^'  n.nti>  him,  Lon), 
lrauhli>  not  Ui^vxelf;  for  I  am  nol 
worlhv  Ibal  thou  Bbouldcot  cater 
uuilci  ray  mof : 

7  Whitrcfon    neither  tbouglil   I 
inynclf  wcrthy  to  ronie  unto  Uiec: 
btii  nr  in  a  word,  anil  my  acrvant . 
>hall  be  healed. 

3  For  I  nlN)  am  a  niin  sol  nndn- 
atilhorily,  having  imclGrinv  mldiAT^ 
and  I  ur  unio  oni!,  Oo,  atul  be  go* 
eth ;  nnd  to  anotlier.  Came,  and  be 
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dwkiHM;  tti«ra  >J>ali  bv  weopini;  iMxnvlh;  ami  lo  luv  m^rrant,  Do 
»ai  gnofhingvi  t«<lt.  I  lliir>,  >nil  Iil-  <1ociIi  it. 

13  Anil  JcMU  fttiid  UDto  lli«  ccn- >  9  Wtitu  Jl-kiu  Iivurd  llipw  thingg. 
torion,  Go  Ihy  Kav;  ond  a»  ituiu  he  mnn'dliul  ai  liim,  nud  tiirnrd 
haM  bidicvcdi  «»  U)  it  dotlu  uulu  liiiu  kLkjiiI,  mid  latid  [iiilo  iIil  |ii.-i)|iI<i 
tliN.  And  hisacrrant  inMhwUcid  Itiat  tijllowLHl  lilm,  I  uj- iini»  you, 
in  tl>e  ■elf-ABM  hour.  I  hBV«  nol  ton  ml  mi  gtrmt  taiOx,  no, 

nol  In  Uni'l. 

10  And  they  that  v«tc  MOt,  re- 
lurniiiKto  lliv  hoiiiw,  found  ihowr- 
nni  ivholc  ili&t  tiad  btwii  HJi-k. 

In  ^(altliew,  tlie  Centurion  conies  iLim^rlf  to  Clii'ii^t,  and 
pRSenta  his  cnti-eaty  in  )>er^n.  In  Lnki>,  it  i*  tlic>  oldore 
of  tlie  Jewa  wlio  arc  (Ipjiut^^tl  on  tlii»  errand;  mid  Luke 
reports  no  interview  ntall  between  tlic  Centurion  liimself 
■n«I  the  Sitviour.  Ht-rc  it  may  Ix;  con»t(lrml  jirobiilila  tliat 
die  drat  Evangelist  atiriilgcii  tlie  t^ile  tiy  Uie  umiiuiion  of  in- 
M<Ii:iitti  tliat  were  familiar  to  Iiiin.  But  the  <>ug^^tton 
must  oonir  (o  the  hii^toriml  (Student  Ihnt  possibly  two 
HC|iamlo  traditioiM,  differing  I'rom  one  another  in  the  cir- 
cwni^tuntt:  of  the  deputation  of  the  elders,  appear  in  tlie 
several  namilivi«. 

Turn  to  a  later  part  of  tlie  evangelital  history.     Thch 
nf  the  6rat  three  Kvaogtiltsts  aarntes  a  lulracle  of  Jcsua 
at  u  gate  of  Jericho : — 
Matt.  xx.  20-31.      ■  Li'iut  x\m.  S5-43j 
29  Aud  u  tli«y  dfe-  ="»■  '- 

S^  Atid  U  nrae  to 
pAM,  tlinl  ad  he  wm 
come  nlgli  unto  Jcii- 
c\v\ 
bllml  iDifa  pitting  Ijjt  '  man  «nt  l>y'  tlis  waj 
the war-wle.wli I'll  tht-j   side  ljfeK'"K  ■ 

Imrdllint  J*su>i|>a'*iM']  I  3C  And  hpnring  tliu  luKltnay  niIc,  U^n>t 
V,  cried  out,  MvIriR.  '  niiiltittidc  pom  br,  ho 

Have  iti«fcy  on  int.  O  iu>k«<lwlial  it  meant,  i  4>  And  wlienlirliraid 
Loid,  (AoH  Boo  of  Do-  37  And  itiey  fold  Kim.  thtl  U  wai  JeKU^orNa- 
vid.  I  tliat  3rmi»  of  KauuetH 

SI  And  ibemullilucteliMMthb^. 


pttrled  from  Jericho^  t 
grmt  multitode  folldir- 
ed  hill). 
SO  And,  iM-liold,  Iwo 


Mark  x.  4A-C3: 

46  And  tlicy  mnie  to 
Jaritiic:  uadmilicwcnt 
out  of  J«iiclia  wiUi  liia 
dinciplo,  ami  a  (cn-nl 
a  CTTlain  Wind  ;  numbi!rof(>ocpie,  blind 
DATliniciw.  ihc  MO  of 
TimciiH,  Httl  by  Ihe 
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rcb'ikcd  ibem,  b«cAUf«  I    3S  And  lie  cried,(3f- |  rAouSonofDarld.hKVS 

Uiey  chould  liolil  their  I  ing.  Jc»ujt  ihou  Son  of  ,  moK^  on  tuo. 

]K-*i'c:  bnl  tht?)'  cried    Unrlii,  haT*  mcrcf  on  I    48  AtulmnnyrhiuiiMl 

Uio  luoM!.  BuviiiK,  Ilava    mo. 

vattcy  on  uo,  O  LtinJ,     SH  And    llioj-   wLicli 

(JUiu  Son  «f  Dovid.  '  went    before    rebukcvl 


32  Aiul    JcHua  mUkkI 
Mill,  aiul  cjtUM  tlit^m, 


him,  that    he    ilw>nld 
hold  liid  pence;  but  lie 


QO'I  sii'l,  Wliiit  will  y*  ,  L'rieditoniudi  ilif  iiiorv, 


that  I  lAall  do   unto 
yoii? 

33  T^i<sf  fisy  unto 
him,  Lurd,  Ltizil  our 
€yv*  iiiftT  be  opon«l. 

34  So  Jomia  liatl  eorn- 
Ejowlon  mv  titm,  and 
touched  tlieir«y(«:  ntid 
ImncduUelj^  th&tr  e/M 
n>c<lved  light,  and  livj 
followod  him. 


hnve  iiji-rty  on  inc. 

40  And  JciiK  fWiod, 
nnil  cvmiuuntlvd  iiiiu 
toho)>miif;htitnIii  litm: 
nntl  w(it:ii  lip  wftd  coroc 
near,  he  onknl  him, 

41  Sajing,  WUl  wilt 
Uiou  Ibai  [  shall  d« 
nnto  Ihec?  And  he 
wiid,  I^^fd,  ilint  I  may 
racttivc  my  eight. 

42  And  Jasua  mid 
untd  liim,  Rmioivo  ihy 
lighl:  tity  faith  hniL 
iulvihI  Ihtw. 

43  And  i»ini«dinii;1y 
ho  received  lii«  cisht, 
and  foUnn-^d  him,  glo- 
rUylag  God:   and  oil 


him  lliiU  licflioulil  hold 
hut  peace :  but  he  cried 
the  more  n  graal  dml, 
Tlum  (ion  of  I>irtd, 
liave  Rien-r  on  me. 

49  And  Jwu>  Rlood 
•till,  And  comnmndoi) 
tiiiD  In  be  C3il)«d.  And 
tb«y  coll  th(i  blind  man, 
■aiyintf  iiiiU)  hlaii  Be  vt 
pxx]  eomfoK,  rial);  be 
cidtelb  thoc 

GO  And  h«.  coating 
nwtty  IiiBgann«at,iuach 
and  come  to  Jcanib 

51  And  Jwnit  ai)iiwer> 
n\  nnd  Mid  DMo  him, 
What  will  tlioa  lluu  I 
iihould  do  unio  lhe«T 
The  blind  miin  naii) 
uuUi  biiu,  Locd,  lliol  I 
mi^hirMwivomyn^L 

hi  And  J%nu  said 
utilo  him,  Go  thy  way; 
Ihy  fftitli  Iiaili  nuut* 
tliL-u  whtilc.     And  ini- 


thu  |K«)|ik,  vhcn  thoy  i  mediately  he  ieGdv«d 
lukw  ■'<,  gai'«{)mii«  ualo    hi*  aigbt,  uid  fidlowcd 


Ood. 

44  Anil  Jtmu  cnlptgd 
aud  pusud  through  Jfr 
richo. 


Junta  la  the  way. 


Mofthow  speaks  of  two  blind  men  ;  Murk  and  Lukc  of 
ono.  It  ts  quit«  possible  tbat  there  were  tno.  tliotigh  tbe 
conversation  of  Joaus  may  davc  been  with  only  one  of 
ihcin.  But  Mnttliew  aiul  Mark  siy  distinctly  that  it  waa 
wheii  Chrisit  was  leaving  the  city,  while  Iiikc  »>'»  tlwt  it 
was  wbcu  He  drew  nigh  to  the  city.     Here  the  Uarmo- 
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nists  fiuvegupput^cd  (Jiat  Luke  refers  to  adiffornnt  mimole, 
[>'rfi>rn»p(I  oarlier  IJihh  llint  rt'fLinloJ  by  Matthew  and 
Marl(.  But  as  ttie  csmverRiition  ro]>ijrted  by  nil  the  writers 
is  8u1)6lanci!ilty  lltu  sum?,  aud  is  {icciiliur,  and  neither 
Dolitvs  moro  tlinn  one  evant  of  this  kind  at  Jcrioho,  tliat 
mc'tliud  of  reoondtiution  h  commoaly  ulxiiulunni.  Anotlicr 
hypotlwsM  is  tliat  Luke,  iu  the  word  traualalod,  "drew 
n*af,**  mfaus  " wtu  n«ir," — that  i.i,  near,  but  itn  his  way 
out  The  Greek  word  (ijyi^sa/]  Unutnbaolutvly  iu(!a[Kibla 
of  Niiih  a  rendering,  tliougli  thin  meaning  n-Hult]  he  (|[i{ta 
uitexpeded.  But  u'hca  ne  read  in  Luke,  luimwliately  after 
.the  account  of  the  mimcle: — "And.l(?sus  entered  and  |Kissed 
throuyli  Jericlio,"  with  which  Is  coupled  the  htatement  of 
his  conversation  with  Zam;!ieus,  the  critical  feeling  of  a 
(icliolar  n-pelit  tills  method  uf  liarnioninng  as  fnrceil  an<l 
unnatural ;  and  it  I'eijiiircs  a  great  8tr(;iit;th  of  do)riiiatic 
b»fi  to  withhold  one  from  tlic  coiiviulion  that  here  in  a  real, 
though  not  iiajKirtaat,  divergence.  Dlind  men,  uiid  men- 
dicant of  all  sorts,  took  their  .station  at  the  gates  of  eitiea. 
In  the  tniditiou  which  canit!  to  Luke,  the  minicle  was 
placcil  at  the  gate  by  wliieh  demL<i  entcrcil ;  in  the  tradition 
whicii  appcani  in  tlie  other  Evangelists,  it  was  the  gate  by 
which  lie  left.  The  discrepancy  shows  tliat  there  was  no 
eolliisjon  between  the  evaugelical  blstoriane.  It  conflrms, 
rather  (ban  waikeiis,  Uio  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Many  other  diversities,  most  of  them  of  minor  conse- 
quence, present  themselvca  on  uclotw  wrutiny  of  theGoepel 
hiBt'>ries,  We  liavc  ttpaec  for  but  one.  The  first  tlirce  Go«- 
pcli*  have  always  bceu  understood,  and  are  almost  uuivcr 
Bally  understood  at  present,  to  place  the  Last  Supper  on 
the  evening  when  the  Jews  ate  their  pa(«uver.  It  is,  also, 
the  opinion  of  the  great  ninjority  of  excgetical  scholaiv; — 
including  Xeander,  Bleck,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Pressciisi*,  Elli- 
colt,  Weaoott,  Parrar — that  Joha  places  Uie  Last  8upper 
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on  the  evoiniig-  of  the  day  preceding  tlw  It'gal  Pussotfer, 
and  tiie  cnioilixioi)  on  fiie  iiioruing  when  the  Jews  slew  tbe 
luiiib  fitr  ihifl  festival.  If  lIk^sr  posiliona  arc  correct, 
thotv  is  ft  discrepancy  in  th«  dirunulugy  of  the  Es'aogvltsbt 
lurru.  Dr.  Fiirrar  fitates  his  odiK^hiaJon  thus  :  *'  To  snrii  up, 
tlien,  it  ticems  to  mc:,  from  u)ri;ful  and  repeati'd  sludv  of 
tnuali  lluit  has  bcca  written  on  tliiii  Kiibjcci  by  many  of  tiie 
hv»t  and  mast  thon^htfiil  writers,  that  Jesus  ale  His  Idist 
Slipper  with  tliu  discipk'S  on  tlie  evening  of  Tlinr«Ioy,  Ni- 
flaii  13,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  when,  aocordiii^  to  JcwiiJi  rvckon- 
infT,  the  Htli  of  fJiean  bc^an ;  th»t  this  tiiippur  waft  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be,  the  atliial  PaiK.-hiil  meal,  \Thicl» 
neither  was,  nor  could  be  legally,  taUin  until  the  follow- 
ing evening;  but  by  a  }>crii?ctly  untural  idcntiftcatioa, 
and  one  vhioh  would  have  been  regarded  as  unimpor- 
taut,  the  Last  Supper,  leliich  waa  a  ^iww-jPtMeoew,  and 
ono  in  which,  tm  in  itsantetypo,  memories  of  joy  andeorrow 
were  fltrangely  blended,  got  tn  he  identified,  even  in  ilie 
nivnuTV  of  lhoSyno])ti»te,  with  the  Jowisli  Passover,  und 
Ihat  St.  John,  silently  but  delibenituly,  corrected  ihLt  erro- 
DPoiiR  imprcHsiun.  whicli,  even  in  hi^  time,  hud  coiue  to  be 
gtaiendly  prevalent."' 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  uf  the  curnxitneiis  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  this  i«i>"sage,  it  rJiows  how  ihe  prinei- 
plmi  uf  edtieiiiiu  which,  for  some  time,  havu  been  ulmoHt 
oiiaiiimunsly  fioc«[>l(nl  by  acholars  of  tlic  conservative' 
Boliuols  on  the  eontinont,  are  making  their  way  nmong 
orlho<]os  (livinca  in  Kagland.  Hiohnrd  Baxter,  in  his  day, 
aimptnined  of  thotse  irho  assert  that  the  Bible  preitents  no 
■igiM  of  hitman  imperfeetioti,  stake  the  truth  of  the  Clirifr- 
tian  religion  ii]>on  thn  cornx'tneHj  of  "every  item  of  bift- 
liwy,  gencalo^ry,  immbej-,  or  word,"  mid  x*iert  that  every 
DIM  who  doubts  whether  a  single  word  is  true,  or  mu  dio> 
1  Lifu  of  Cfariwt,  li.  483. 


tal«l  by  the  Holjr  Spirit,  ni:iy,  with  equal  pposon,  doubt 
the  whole  Gosjiel.'  "And  hen;,"  says  Baxipr,  "  I  must  tell 
y<H!  a  great  ami  Deedfiil  trmli,  whicli  igu«r:int  Christiana, 
fcttpiiig  to  confiss,  by  ovenloing  tempt  meo  to  infidelity. 
Tlip  Scripture  h  like  a  nmii's  body,  where  some  parts  aro 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rest,  and  may  bo  muiniwl  with- 
oat  deatli-  The  ttense  m  tlie  soul  of  Boripturc,  and  the 
letters  but  the  body,  or  vehicle."*  Now,  as  always,  it  is 
«««ential  to  rcmeinbLT  that  thL-  Wtcr  killedi.  CorKiesaiuns 
which  the  progresa  of  llibltcul  (Titinsm  renders  trapprati\'e^ 
deprive  infidelity  of  its  most  available  weapon  of  attack 
ujwin  the  gcoenil  credibility  of  die  Gospel  ]ii»tr)ry. 

In  thecrltiral  study  of  the  New  Testament  historic,  the 
fiict  imisl  be  considered  that  the  ninttcr  contained  thrreiii 
exintnl  for  a  (itni:  ils  an  oral  tniilitimi  l>etbre  it  wa.s  (-om* 
mitted  to  writing.  It  is,  therelure,  u  legitimate  and  una- 
voidable inqniry  whether  it  underwent  changes  to  which 
nurrati ve»  of  cvtrnlf<,  and  rrports  of  convrrfiations  nnil  dis- 
courses are,  nnder  such  eircuniHtnnces,  liable.  The  main 
|*oiilt  is  whether  the  productivo  elcinoat  waR  active  in  the 
minds  of  tliotte  wlio  orally  rejieatctl  this  liistoricul  matter, 
in  modifying  it,  oapocialty  tkroncfh  tJie  iiicorpomttoa  with 
it  of  elements  niiconsciooBly  supplieii  by  the  imagination. 
The  nasumptlou  of  snoli  an  apency  of  t!io  mythopocic  ima- 
gination, has  been  a^ed,  as  is  well  known,  to  cajrt  a  general 
diifcrcdit  upon  the  Go8|>ol  higtork«. 

Against  this  ssatimption  lies  the  known  fact  that  the 
tcflehirgof  the  Rabbia  was  accuratoly  rehoaivetl  and  trano- 
niiltcd  by  their  piipiU,  To  attribute  to  the  diseiple.i  of  Jesus 
a  like  ret»nti%'eru»s  of  meraorv  reiitpwting  words  antl  ada 
by  which  tiipy  were  bo  deeply  imprc««Hl,  ist  therefore  not 
without  a  |>reoctlcnt,  and  a  warrant  in  the  habit  of  ilieir 
countrymen  at  the  time.  So  strong  and  bo  definim  was  the 
'  Meih.  Thwil.,  m.  c.  16.  pp.  200.  £01.        *  PrticU  Worlw,  xx.  -120. 
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ioipriKsion  which  J«sus  made  upon  Ihcot  ttint  il  m  not  too 
much  to  affirm  rcsixH-ting  His  actions  and  utterances  gener- 
ally, thnt  they  wouU]  bu  indelibly  8tam]K'd  upoa  thfl  re- 
euDection  of  the  wiinotses.  The  identical  words  that  H« 
mtxl,  must^  in  touuy  casea^  have  beeu  imprinted  upon  the 
memory. 

Morcnver,  the  enrly  tUtc  of  the  Synoptical  GospeU — 
which,  beKidis,  were  not  the  first  essay's  at  rofonling  the 
cvangelicnl  hi.Htury — prucludai  the  u»Miinption  to  which  we 
refer.  The  choioe  of  the  Apostl<s  and  their  sujierinten- 
denee  nf  the  chim'hM  were  not  without  n  purpo«w  and  an 
uflWt.  And  IwCore  ihu  AjKWtlwt  pa**eed  off  tlie  ulage,  the 
tislimoiiy  which  they  were  in  tlie  habit  of  giving,  was  ero- 
bodied  in  wntleii  Gospels,  A  tjueaiion  may  ariw,  here 
and  there,  respecting  a  jtarticiilar  incident,  or  turn  of  ox- 
|trua»ion,  on  vvhieh  critiictil  scholars,  not  wanting  in  candor 
or  in  Inilh  in  the  niiruculoui;  clement  of  C'hrii<tinnity,  niar 
eutcrlaiu  a  douht.  The  nnrmtivca  Relating  to  tlie  firai 
thirty  yearn  of  Jf»iis,  n<it  falling  within  the  rompat^s  of 
Apostolic  testimony  ua  defined  by  Peter  (^Vcts  i.  22),  are  to 
be  judged  upon  eonsiilerations  pccaliar  to  themaelvcs.  But 
the  whulisuJR  rejuction  of  tiiuw  niirrativoi  un  tlita  account 
is  contrary  to  the  f^iind  principles  of  historical  criticism. 
If  here  wat)  gmnnd  on  which  the  Jmayinutinn  would  be 
tcmjiti-U  to  dwell,  it  furniahetl  also  a  titiniulus  to  u  sober 
curiosity  on  the  {uirt  nf  Clirietiann  of  the  lintt  geiKration, 
to  ascertain  facts  respecting  Jcsiut  prior  to  His  publie  min- 
istry j'  and  such  a  curiosity  might  lead  to  inquiry  among 
thiBG  who  were  i>cr30iiully  ooguizaat  of  thia  [lortiou  of  Hia 
life. 

The  Gospels  do  not  pretend  to  the  character  of  ehlwrat*, 
or  artiatio  bt<^raphie3.  They  are— cBi)eoiolly  the  first  two — 
from  men  unpracticcd  in  literary  compoi*iUon.     They  Ihil 

'  6co  Mov,  p.  iSO  weq. 
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to  furulsli  with  strictoesa  tbcelirouolugical  order  of  eveiitt, 
Tlicy  Imve  a  oertiiin  frjig-raentary  aspect,  aa  o|i{m>h('(I  to 
complete  am!  roiinckd  n)cmtiii-».  Anccdotxs  are  linked  to- 
gether wi(h  no  clo.-M3  bond  of  connectiou.  Saj-iiigs  of  Jesua 
are  act  down,  when  Tiiiich  that  Ho  may  have  eald  in  con- 
nection with  theoi  is  left  um-ecorded.  And  yet,  as  pre- 
acntiiig  au  authentic  and  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  E'ersou 
who  is  the  eubjcct  of  these  hislorit^,  it  in  prot>ublo  tliut 
oompositious  of  a  more  formal  character  couUl  not  poaalbly 
iMve  equalled  them.  The  Authors  arc  lost  lu  the  subject; 
they  attempt  no  6tudie<l  delineation  of  JesH)?,  hnt  allow 
ilim  to  stau<l  in  the  foreground,  end  to  speak  and  act  for 
Biaiself.  Thereisanc'rieaofHketoiita,  faithful  to  the  reality, 
linked  one  to  another  wiih  liltlo  outlay  of  art,  yet  so  that 
tOffCthcr  they  exhibit  the  perfect  character  and  life  in  a 
shape  apprebensiblo  to  Iho  imagination.  No  one  who 
Kods  the  Gospels  need  be  at  n  lo»i  to  ooitceive  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jesas  lived  from  day  to  day,  of  the  labors  of 
mercy  which  lie  ijcrforraedj  or  of  tlio  motloaud  KubHtaiwQ 
of  Ilia  teauUiugs. 


WiTAxrvEti  ilifficiiltica  may  arise  rospectiiig  details  hero 
ami  tlaro  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  tlio  utrougly  utarke<l 
portraits  of  John  the  liaptist  anil  of  Jc^us,  oaoh  w  distinct 
and  in  fio  striking  contract  with  the  other,  pnivc  the  ciwn- 
tial  verity,  to  say  the  lea&t,  of  llic!  historical  rcfonb  from 
which  our  conception  of  hoth  is  ilerived. 

The  M^stiiaiiic  Mpwrtation  was  t^w  deeply  tmlKMldMl  in 
the  striioluro  of  the  Ohl  Te'itnniont  relijfion  ever  to  bo  cx- 
tirpAtcil.  The  Lo[HH  of  the  people  luight  Bt  nno  tin)*' ho 
directed  predominautly  to  tUo  general  cIiaraetflriKties  ofthn 
Mes3iniii<T  time,  wliile  the  thnn^ht  of  the  Person  through 
whum  the  great  wiir!;  of  renovaiioa  and  vieiory  was  tu  h« 
aocomplifthed,  mi};bt  retreat  into  the  Inck ground .  Yet  tho 
oonceptioD  of  the  Messiah  in  11!^  pen^oiial  eliararter  never 
died  out,  and,  under  favoring  conditions,  hun^  lorth  into 
fresh  life.  But  the  more  exalted  ami  holy  this  jientonage 
van  mnccived  to  lie,  and  the  more  vivid  was  tiie  setiee  of 
inond  degeneracy  and  cnrniption  in  the  minds  of  devout 
Israelites,  the  deeper  was  the  conviction  th:»t  a  pn'iKinitory 
work  ratiRt  precctle  Ilin  a]i[>caran(x>,  and  that  A  Prophet 
nwit  arise  to  effeot  a  rrforni,  and  pave  the  way  fi>r  tho 
Messiah's  coining.  In  no  other  way  crmhl  imiwnding' 
Jndgmentf,  which  only  wailed  to  he  execiiied  until  the  hmir 
c^  the  Mcwiali'M  advciil,  he  avcrtol.     The  expectatiou  ofn 
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fbreruniicraasociatct!  iuclf  witb  the  Prophet  Klijah.  That, 
aitiiough  he  Uad  gone  from  tlic  earth,  hu  ^itill  liv«<l,  nnd 
might  roiippcnr,  ciltier  tn  thiimler  forth  warnings  and 
rebukes  such  m  hu  liwl  uttcrcul  to  the  aj>oetato  king  Ahnh 
and  tlie  devotees  of  Btial,  or  to  rehindlo  tin;  Hpirit  of  loyalty 
to  God  in  the  rebellions  nation,  b«iame  a  coruinuii  bdHcf. 
The  clwiiig  word*  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  from  the  pen  of 
Malnchi,  were  n  [>redict]on,  which  many  cuiiatmcd  in  a 
IttiiTal  (H.-I1S0,  that  Klijah  was  to  be  nent  "helorc  the  roming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  I/ord."' 

The  voi(«  uf  thu  luHt  prophet  had  long  been  silent,  hut 

'many  souls  were  longing  fur  the  JX-livercr  to  arise,  when, 
"in  tho  wildcrncea  of  Judca,"  the  \riW  and  thinly  settlw! 
pegioo  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  I>cad  Sea,  a  Prcaclicr 
appeanxl,  who  in  his  garb,  and  tone,  and  manner  of  life, 
63  well  as  in  his  utterances,  called  to  mind  the  austere  Pro- 
phet of  Gilead  and  Mount  Oarmel.  Mis  clothing  was  a 
TMigh  cloak,  or  mantle,  of  comers  hair,  thrown  over  the 

FAoulder?,  and  a  belt  of  skin  worn  ab<>ut  hie  loin»;  his 
hftir  wag  shaggy  and  unshorn  ;  his  food  was  of  the  simple^ 
(inrt,  ronrfsting  of  locu^tts  and  iho  jiiire  Hint  fell  from  llie 
tamarieik!!,  or,  porliajw,  tho  honey  ftirnished  by  the  wild 
hees  of  that  nomhre  and  dcmlate  region,  wlu>r(*,  like  monka 
of  later  ag?s,  he  had  taken  up  his  aljode.  No  doubt  the 
diHciplei,  who  wore  more  or  ]&n  clcieicly  attached  to  him, 
Ihllowed  his  example  as  well  as  prceopt,  when  t!ipy  fastixt 
often.*  The"eity  of  Jiiilah,"  where  John  was  U»rn  ia 
tbmight  by  some  to  Ijo  Jnltn,  hut  \vas  not  Improbably  Fit" 
bron,  tlie  city  where  mth  the  Hepiilchre  of  Abraham,  iho 
city  which  was  a<«igni?d  to  tlio  Le\'itc»,  and  in  which 
I>avid  enmmcnoed  to  reign.  Ife  was  of  priestly  drseent, 
belonging  tn  one  of  the  four  an<l  twenty  families  who  inin- 
iiteied  in  regular  order  in  thu  temple,  dm  soo  of  parenbi 
'  M*l.  W.9.«.  «I.uker.»,  Murk  II.  18. 
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who  bad  couKcratcd  biru,  ocoortliot;  to  the  nile  prescribed 
for  Naznritcs, '  to  a  life  of  ubstctuioueiicsi)  Ami  tlcvoUon. 
Uow  long  lie  tiad  lived  ad  u  liermiL  before  he  began  (o 
Oollcc?t  dii^dplcii  around  him.  and  to  mako  liU  voice  riat;  io 
the  cant  of  the  uiultUude,  wv  Imve  uoovjatisof  detcrrotniog. 
His  honesty,  ftarlesKncKi,  and  liuniility  are  hitt  most  mn* 
epiciious  traits.  Hero  wits  not  one  dud  "in  m(i  dothinf;" 
who  h:id  been  brouglit  up  in  kings'  houses.  '  Here  "  was 
DO  rcod,  shaken  by  the  winds;"*  but  an  iii8pire<I  soul, 
liberatwl  from  all  dread  of  man,  elevated  above  the  io- 
ftuencu  of  selfii^h  puMsiuii,  a.iKl  blniself  schoul«tl  to  prnrtice 
ttie  vlrtn&s  wliicli  he  demandeil  of  others.  Jo)M.>pliu>t,  in 
the  notice  which  he  gtves  of  bira,  agreis  with  tlte  Gospel 
history  in  lauding  liia  gdodntss.* 

John  can  be  identified  wiili  no  prc\'iou»ly  cxtitting  sect. 
Vie  dilTeretl  from  the  Kauenes  in  hin  outward  garb,  and  in 
re(|Utnug  but  one  bajitiBDi,  wlilJe  frequent  lustrntions  were 
a  prominent  part  of  the  f^sneniiin  cullutj.  Still  more  at 
variiince  vnis  lie  with  tliia  sect  in  the  spirit  of  bi»  teadiitig, 
wlicre  myKtJoui  cutiteniplatiou  iiuds  do  plai%,  and  in  llic 
active  and  aKgreasive  character  of  his  whole  work.  Bcnidra 
the  E£scnc4,  it  13  probable  that,  in  that  con-upt  and  troubkil 
time,  individuals,  disconnected  from  any  sect,  withdrew 
from  society  and  took  up  their  abode  in  these  barren  and 
Kcludcd  places.  Joscphtia  relates  that  he  lived  for  tlire« 
jtQi9  with  one  of  this  class  named  Banug,  who  dwelt  iu  the 
desert,  and  used  no  other  clothing  than  grew  upon  trc«s, 
■nd  hud  no  other  food  than  the  products  that  grew  wild, 
and  bathed  frequently  in  cold  water-  This  rL^Iiiw  Joeephna 
cxpr€»(|y  di»tingui-iheH  from  the  J^ene^i  and  tlie  other 
aectd.  *  In  John  there  i^  no  trace  of  any  doetriue  or  ob- 
aervaiioc  not  in  harmony  with  tlie  principleii  of  the  Old 

I  Ijik«  i  in.  ■  UMtt.  xl.  8.  Luke  rtt.  Sft. 

■  Mau.  xl  T,  Lulu)  tIL  24.      *  Antlq,  xtUI.  t.  %      *  Viu,  i  L 
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Trelainetit   rtrligion,  aiiil   the  observances  of  tlie  M<BaiG 
law. 

Id  hi«  preat-liing  there  were  two  prime  clfments.  "  Re- 
pmt,  f(>r  die  kingdom  of  hcavea  is  at  hami/'  was  tlie  sum. 
of  hh  (li.'HXHinw-.  Repentance  mu»t  be  tburougli, — no  mere 
ocremonin)  punfieatioii  ;  but  mic-h  an  nltiiiifloiiinent  of  »in  as 
tlic  Prophet  Isaiah  hat!  denjiinded.'  Every  man,  and  every 
class  of  men,  wore  to  cease  frntii  tlie  sin  pwiillar  to  them- 
.Hclvce.  The  soMJcr  was  to  aUitaiii  from  violence;  thctax- 
Fgntlicrcr  from  extortion;  uikI  every  one  vraa  generously  to 
help  hi?  neiffiihoP.  iSwing  in  the  crowd  Iwfore  him  those 
who  bcloiiged  to  (he  ruling  chiss,  Pliorisccs  ■wlio  prided 
tbcmsclvcfl  on  tlicir  snm^ity,  and^  according  to  Matthew, 
Saddtieecs  also,  he  nddrci-swl  them  as  a  IiivkmI  of  vi[K'tv,  and 
demanded  to  know  who  had  warned  them  fo  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  Pome,  Hopes  founded  merely  on  Hebrew  descent 
wtH'tblewi.  G(h1  out  of  these  stimcs—  from  the  hentiicn, 
degpised  tii^  they  were — eotild  mise  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham.' The  KPoond  elomt'iit  in  the  Baptist's  iireiiehiii};.  rh© 
grand  molivo  to  repetitanee,  was  tin?  iicarnces  of  tlie  king* 
d«m,  Tlie  hour  "f  divlwun  and  of  Nuparallon  was  at 
haml!  The  axe  wns  tn  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  (reel 
Every  unworthy  nienilM.>r  of  the  cummtmity  of  God  wws  lo 
be  cut  oif.  The  Me»-I»h  was  to  sepanile  the  chafl"  from  th« 
wheat,  and  in  bum  up  the  chaff  with  incxduguishuble  tire  I 
The  baptiitm  of  water  nvas  to  be  followed  with  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Qliost,  and  in  firt;  for  the  jienitent,  in  the  Holy 
Giioet,  |Hirifylng  and  imparting  a  new  prioci|}Ie  of  moral 
life;  and,  for  those  who  wen-  evil,  immersion  in  fire*  Tims 
Him  who  was  to  come  aflcr^  John  dcAcribed  as  mightier 
than  liimM;lf,  as  One  for  whom  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to 
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Baptbio  was  something  not  nofftinillar  to  the  Jews.  The 
proselyics  from  the  licatlicn  were  bajitizod.  Every  «j-na- 
go^C  was  built,  ir  |K>^ible,  near  a  Rtnsim  of  uralcr.  Bath- 
ing, as  a  rclipious  act,  as  we  \\avv.  snid,  wn-*  onoof  tlio  note- 
worthy ppat'tioea  of  tlia  KsiSKots.  The  baptUiu  of  John  was 
an  act  symholitsl  of  rcpcttlnnoe ;  an  initiation,  too,  into  tho 
company  of  tltnsc  who  mere  to  be  in  readinesa  for  the  mani- 
festation of  (Ir>  Messiah. 

Indcpc^nHcntJy  of  the  GoK|>eIii,  JoHeplius  tit  a  wilnew  to 
tho  profuuufl  iinprL'SPioM  made  by  the  Prophet  of  llio  v/il  Jor- 
ness.'  Crowds  jniimpywl  to  hear  Inni,  and  to  be  bapttz^I 
tu  tlie  HULTud  watc'ra  uf  the  J'jnliiu.  The  excitement  spread 
over  Judra,  and  the  region  cuat  of  ihe  river,  and  extended 
evoQ  into  Galilee.  But  John  was  not  teiu)it(.'«I  by  tins  po- 
pularity to  entertain  any  higher  idea  of  UIa  own  fuurtioa. 
To  the  questions  of  a  deputation  of  Priests,  with  Lcvitcs  for 
their  coadjutors,  who  were  Hcnt  to  him  by  the  Sanhedritn, 
he  replied  tliafc  he  was  not  tbc  Chrii*t,  tea;*  not  Klijali,  itob 
the  Prophet  predicted  in  Deuteronomy,  who  was  not  uni- 
formly id(mtiHed  wltli  the  Mcssinh,  but  tliat  bo  was  the 
Voice  of  one  oryintf  in  the  wilderness,  and  summoning  the 
peo]tlc  to  prepare  r<ir  th«  I/onl.*  Hie,  whole  end  and  aim 
waa  to  do  the  work  of  the  herald  whom  Isaiah  luid  foretold. 

We  have  now  to  ronwider  the  dircrt  oonnrtrtion  of  Je«aa 
with  Johu.  Of  the  early  life  of  Jvaus  we  have  no  infor- 
mation except  what  is  ilrawn  from  the  introdnciory  por- 
tioni4  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark,  tbc  mrlif^  of  ihc 
Evangctiets,  lK-»:ins  wltli  llie  publie  raii)ii«iry  of  Jc!>us ;  anil 
the  same  is  (rue  of  Jubn,  the  latest,  who  aims  to  set  forth 
the  histoi-ical  fa<.-t9  of  which  be  had  been  a  witticas,  attd  on 
which  his  own  faith  rested.  It  is  evidentthat  tbeac:(t)unl3 
of  tho  binh  ami  chihilumd  of  Jrtsui*  which  are  pptiseot«l  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  reapefltively,  were  derived  from  differ- 

'  Anti<].,  iviuL  S^  2.  ■  John  i.  19  K9. 
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This  lends  Hiipport  to  thdr  or«libili(y,  at 
i  oo  the  poiiila  where  they  are  in  ugrcpincnt  with  one 
auother.  Jt  is  not  iiuprobitblo  thst  Mary  herwlf  wus  tlic 
uUi[UBt«  source  of  th«ae  traditions.  Ailcr  th«  Ascension  of 
Jesus  she  re«i<Jcd  at  Jerusalem.  Twice  Luke  refers  to  tho 
mother  of  Jesus  in  a  way  to  oouatcoaDce  the  supposition 
that  his  aooounts  hod  been  derived,  directly  or  imUrcclly, 
from  Iicr;  "  Mary  kept  nil  these  things  find  pondered  tlicm 
in  her  heart  j"  "but  His  mother  kept  all  those  sayings  in 
her  heart,'"  Circumstanees  which,  if  known  to  others, 
might  he  cflnred  from  inranory  by  the  long  years  in  which 
Jesus  dwelt  in  tho  houseliold,  giving  no  viaibie  sign  of  His 
Mnwinnic  oathng,  were  indelibly  imprinted  upon  her  mind. 
The  iuci-cdiility  of  the  re«t  of  IIi&  family  wlien  He  b^f^in 
nis  ministry,  and  die  fuith  of  His  mother,  as  evinced  at 
tJic  weddiuj;  of  Quia,  when  sho  prompted  Him  to  re* 
veal  his  |>owt>r,  are  thuK  e<piiilly  exptuined.^  The  sup- 
position tlmt  the  narrstivcs  of  tEic  ntinu-tilou)*  birth  and  of 
tlie  infancy  are  nothing  but  tUc!  eitrly  Christian  poi-sy  with 
wliich  tlie  iaiaginaltou,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  ministry, 
miracles,  and  resiirre(;tion  of  Jcwis,  invested  the  Itegiuuing 
of  His  life,  Is  exprjdod  to  grave  diflicuklta.  The  aceiiimts 
in  Lnke  unqnestioitahly  formed  a  part  of  his  Gos|k;I  from 
it^  first  composition,  mid  were  drjM-n  from  a  written,  and 
etiat  a  Jewisii-Christlaii,  wmree ;  as  the  Hebrew  diction 
which  is  etill  left  upon  tJicm  attests.  The  accounia  io 
Matthew  are  likewise  homn^neous  with  the  rcflt  of  the 
book,  and  not  a  later  ndilitJon.  The  nnrral)Vt»  of  tlie 
minwiilous  ronetrption,  whieti  are  found  in  Ijoth  l^uke  and 
Wiitthcw,  tJie  visit  of  the  Mj^!,  the  pLiiij^hter  of  the  cliil- 
dren  at  Bethlehem,  and  ihe  flight  into  R;j:_vpl,  which  are 
finind  exelusi%"ely  in  Matthew;  the  sublime  and  bvautiful 
incident  reUitive  to  the  Bbepherds,  and  the  other  prior  eir- 
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cumabuictjs  wliieb  are  peculinr  to  Liikc,  contain,  ae  to  the«f 
sabatauce,  notbiog  hi  itaelf  iucreJibk  to  omj  wbo  admits 
tbe  supernatural  iii  the  niUition  and  Itic  of  Jestu.  And 
without  this  atlmisfiion,  they  wouM  he  inexplicable,  re- 
garded as  uncoiLscioim  poisy.  ConsiilereJ  from  the  his- 
torical [xiint  of  view,  lliise  various  in<'idKiits,  liowever,  rest 
upoa  a  diB'crcitt  ^miid  from  ibe  uarRitinas  of  which  tho 
Apofltlw  wcr«  dii-ect  witncsaw  ;  but  this  fiict  eonstiuilps  no 
valid  ground  for  (he  sw(*]iing  criticism  wliich  rqucls all  this 
intnxUtctnrv  portion  of  tlie  Gospel  history*'  The  chrono* 
logiml  ditfivulties,  and  othnr  ditSnillirs  nf  that,  eort,  ar<>  no 
greater  than  grnpnilly  be-long  to  a  colk>ction  of  liiiitoHcn) 
aiiecdotCH,  liow8v«r  authentic;  eepecialty  where  oocti  of 
two  or  more  writi*ra  inlnxliK-es  twrtain  circuniNtnnofis  not 
kniiwa  to  tlie  oihera,'  The  flight  into  Egj-pt  may  Imve 
taken  plane  after  the  presentation  of  Jemu  in  the  lemplo. 
Of  tJie  drcmustajices  that  l«l  to  the  flight,  it  may  be  here 
observed  that  tliey  arc  nut  at  alt  incongruoaa  with  tbft;^ 
savajri-  d<%da  of  Herod  in  his  lost  days.  In  his  last  illnefli}!^^ 
he  shut  up  liiR  principal  nivn  of  all  Jiidea  in  the  luppo 
drome  at  Jericho,  and  ordered  Saioni«,  his  sitttcr,  at  the 
moment  of  hi.^  d<Kcusc  to  liavf:  ttiem  mlaiigtitcrul  bv  ibe 
soldiers,  that  there  mlgtit  be  wailing  aflor  his  death.*  The 
silenm  of  J(M<'phn*«  rrflpixHing  thp  majisnore  at  BethlL-lii>iii  is 
not  more  reniarkablo  than  bis  deliberate  silence  resiMTling 
everything  concerning  Jesus;  for  the  brief  petinge  alluding 
to  Him  ia  much  interpolated,  if  not  wholly  tipuriiHii!.* 
With  respect  to  whatever  rclatra  to  the  Messiatiio  idcns  of 

>  Hn-  Ihn  mmning  of  NoumIh- upon  (ho  imitrohnkililv  tbnt  theilarT 
oniic  iniDL-ulou*  oonccptlan  coultl  ariitc  Ma  niTth  amuaiK  the  Jcw>,  kn4 
upon  itif  iiilriittii'  |imlin)iilhr  or  ihe  oihCT  inirodurtorr  oansliTWr  la 
Hstili«w  unil  Tm\*.     Lfhm  Jem,  pp  U-&3. 

'  8m  ahovfi.  p.  400. 

*  Joapplitit,  Amui.,  xvii.  ^  B.  *  AnlM 


the  Jews,  Jonephus,  ftut  of  rcj^nl  to  Roman  jealousies  and 
p»>)iulicc«,  jmictices  th«  most  disfTvet  reserve, 

Bulli  llie  gemalogiot,  it  in  now  gooerally  »l  lowed,  are  of 
Jnacph,  hia  rcpiiicd  Jhliwr.  Tlie  rl«soent  of  Jesus  fVom 
D:iv'ii1  vra»  never  quiKlionol.  as  it  wDuiJ  Iiavo  lH>en  if  tlu'rc 
hail  beeD  tmy  gmiind  for  donUt  on  the  point.  Tliti  descent 
of  Mary,  likewise,  from  David,  if  not  explidtly  attested, 
iftnotexcludrd  by  anything  stntt»]  in  tlie  Oo^^wU.  Both 
Cvangelistfl  unite  in  tlie  sUiteiuctit  lliut  Jtsua  was  burn  in 
Betbhrlicni,  in  Jiidva.  ^  Tbcrc  is  notliing  in  Muttbew  to 
imply  a  knowledge  on  hia  pari  thiit  iictldclicni  was  only  u 
place  of  temporary  Mijmini  for  Hia  pan-nta.  It  is  repre- 
sented tiint  tbcY  cboac  Nazareth  for  a  residence  la  escape 
frotn  the  tymnuy  nf  Arclicluus. '  Ltukfl  is  more  full 
here.  Th«  difliculty  nrisinji;  from  the  a^seociation  witJi  a 
taxing  ftt  that  time,  is  not  yet  cleared  up ;  ^  but,  ajuirt 
from  tliis  ohronolc>t;ica]   point,  tha  niaio  fact  of  a  VL»it 

'Ctvirt  «uborn  toar  jvun  btfon.-  our  nre*ciiC  «r«,  Hfrwl  dlvd  cttlicr 
i.D.  C.i50otTAl.  But  llie  ln'cinninK  of  mir  cm  in  «yncliranoUH  nilb 
X.V.H-  7SI.  If,  u  in  [imbubli>,  Luke  (iU.  2A)  n>giirda  lh«  IStti  jaa 
«r  Tiboriiw,  OS  A-  It.  c.  780i  wlicn  TiWrioB  bccnnie  jutnt  Emperor  wiih 
Ati|^tue,  thiit  woiild  icivo  A.  v.  c.  Ti'iO  iw  ttin  d.-iio  of  liU  birth,  aoan  Kt 
Ui«  UtQc  deBiK>Ml«(l  I17  Luke  li«  nan  about  K)  ^can  old. 

•  Jowphnii  iitn|]«  thnl  Quiriniia  (Oyrmiinl  lii'cjimp  GoTPmnt  of  Syria 
A>  ix  6,  and  that  (lie  tDxirig uitJvr  htm  kK>k|)lKi.'ei(uiii(?Ji;itclr  (a.  v,  7). 
Seevin/iy,  svli.I3.S;  xvii'i.  I,  1 ;  xvill.  2.  Tie  Governor  of  Syria  in 
lh4  lul  ilnya  nf  Ilrroi],  uiid  tiiif  (tovtmtr  wlio  ■ii[>pr(wi«d  Ihtt  inmnvc- 
tlon  tmmiiliiilcl;  nflcr  liin  ilcnth.  wiM  Qnmlilim  Vnrun  (,1tvi.,  An/aj., 
xvVi.  5.  3;  9.3;  10.  ":  It.  1).  It  han  bera  made  probahlB  that 
Qiiiriniiii  wait  tvrioe  noTcmor  of  Svm.  For  tlie  ovWcncc.  «;c  SciiQrcr, 
y,  T.  Zalgrtcit.,  p.  IQl,  Upon  the  whnip  Kiihjfct  finHinliHR  n  ran- 
ui]»ralion  of  Znmpt'i  ili&ory  iluit  (JuiriniM.  in  hix  fii-Ai  qnv^rnonthip 
oumplctcd  nccnsOB  irliich  V*nia  had  bcj;;iin\  mx  Merer,  Kom'f  nitr 
•tu  £raaff.  Lunm.  FLiikc!  ii.  1),  ainil  ««f>ecinl1y  Sttilin-r,  pp  2C3-S88. 
For  the  rf'liilion  of  thr  ^iiiciitKiniollii^  erwUbiliic  ftf  I-tiki-,  «*■(>  NcimftiT, 
Ltbm  Jrm,  p.  32  n.,  Farrnr,  I.i/r  nf  Olnjif,  i,  7.  ti  2.  For  an  c-]ii)tiiiii»- 
Uoa  ot  Zuiu()t's  Ihmrjr,  eee  Dr.  '\ViM\My,  Bib.  DM.,  Art,  CyaaiiM. 
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of  Joee|)h  and  Mary  to  Hdlileliem,  tu  cotin«ctioa  with 
a  general  taxatiun,  ur  unroUiuent,  stands  iulact.  It  is 
not  tmixMsiblu  thiit  they  intended  to  trau«|)lant  their  abode 
to  Bcthletiem,  hiil  wvn;  prcvuitcd  from  doing  so  by  the 
fear  excited  bv  llcrod  aad  by  Archclaus.  On  sotac  such 
hypotht'Sis,  the  stutcoicuts  of  the  two  iCviingiiliiit«  might 
be  rccoocitcd.  But,  not  to  dwell  od  tbeM  minor  ctrcam- 
etanocs,  it  is  c«rtfltn  that  the  parents  of  Jeeim  came  book  to 
Hoxareth;  lie  was  ]cno\m  as  a  NuftKDC.  Four  of  bis 
brothers,  bom,  th?re  is  do  eufAcient  reason  to  doubt,  after 
this  d&tp,  urn  mentioned  by  nnme, — James,  Josea,  Simou 
and  Judas,  of  whom  Jum^  and  Judas,  after  the  AseettsJoa, 
became  lending  Diitciples;  and  there  wore,  also,  several  8i»- 
tera,  married,  \re  mny  itifor,  at  Xazawth,  since  it  is  not 
stated  that  thpy  aoeomittinied  the  rest  of  the  fiimilv  on 
tiieir  reiuovul  to  Cnpeniaum.*  In  thU  humble  household, 
"subject  to  His  parenta,"  Jeans  "incrcasod  in  wisdom  and 

■  MoU.  ziii.  &$■  ThM«  wct«  |»o  DiKiplcH  ia  llie  nunbcr  of  iht 
TwoW«,  who  Uin'  llie  iiawiT  a(  Juuim,  via..  Jnnim,  ibe  <uiii  of  ZvlwdM; 
Hid  broJicr  of  John,  niii)  Jnini-d  ilie  utm  of  Alph«iu,  VVa*  Jimra,  ibe 
"lirutbcr  of  llie  Lord."  irlio  irv  «  Mtt  of  preMilin};  dder,  or  Ualmii.  in 
UieCliurtli  si  JcnLMkin.  Idvntii'al  with  Janusa  ihr  (on  of  Aliilieuiif 
Sotm)  havetn^w^r^Ht  in  lliit  nfiirrniilivo,  Wlirrtni;  lliivl  ihc  turn  "bfi>- 
Uier"  in  \hv  dt^i^oiioi)  «f  Jiuuci  u  "trrolhet  of  ihe  Lord,"  aiguifioi 
coiKin-  '  Acuinliai;  lu  lliln  view,  ibe  "brethren"  of  Jestw  won  ditldm 
ncitlicr«r  Juaepb  or  itary.  Thin  «v  llic  opinioit,  of  Jeromii;  but  H 
IMti  uii  no  MoliH  foil  mini  ion.  Kpii'linniiia  ailvacK^l  kn  njiinion.  in  wliiiili 
It0  «««  fnllowMl  b/ many  of  the  Faih«M,  thai  tlw  "  br*lhrea  "  of  Jew* 
men-  cliildrvn  of  Jotcpli  bj  a  furmcr  marriage.  If  Uiia  fen  so,  it  vooid 
bedifTii^ull  ui  rxpUici  llw  \anftHtn(v  of  ibii  KvHngplixli  (Malt.  i.  2S;  I^uka 
ii.  7<,  ID  vbicti  Jcwiu  i<  rnlliMl  lb«  "fir-<i-tiom*on  "  of  Mar/-  Thumor« 
mivrallT  ini|ilK-ii  that  nlii-  aflirrardo  linaunr  ih«  iD<ilb(T  of  other  diUit- 
r«i.  {.See  Mej'tr.  and  BItuli'ti  Synopt  ErU.  d  drti  ent.  En»gf-,  In  Ioni>. 
Ptuf.  Ij|[lill<)0l,  wlio  fATom  the  theory  of  Ei>iphaniit*  (Guiofa'au,  |>l  X4), 
fimUa  dranirc  u^iuent  in  faToruf  i(  in  John  xis.S6,27.  John  inok 
Harj  10  hii  own  honip.  "  ts  it  ronreivni^le,"  it  iaaAkvd,  "  (hat  our  I..onl 
voulit  ibu*  hare  HiaiJtHHl  Uic  mtui  mend  ti«  of  notuial  aSixtiooT"     Id 
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Btatnrp,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  mnn." '  "  And  ti\e 
child  f^rew,"  Ijike  nlso  «i_vs,  nnd  "  wuxoti  «tPon;j  " — "  in 
•il>irit "  are  words  int«--r|>ulutf<1  in  the  toxt — "filled  with 
wi«lom.  nnd  tlw  grace  of  Gf»d  was  upon  Him."*  Bolh 
IMAagoi  refer  to  llio  phmcal  a?*  well  as  mental  and  nioml 
developmenc  of  the  child  -lef^w.  In  ilhistnitlon  of  the 
chanuTter  of  ihe  child  aa  thus  dc^rihed,  Luke  had  o}>(iiine<l 
a  Itnowlwlge  of  oncderply  interesting  incident,  tJie  tarrying 
of  Jentis,  then  at  tlie  age  of  twelve,  in  the  temple,  where 
He  wai  found  ahwrhi^I  in  convcrsntton  with  the  dtx^tors, 
ami  Hi»  expUiuition  to  Kis  [Kireiitfi  that  He  mu^t  he  uhout 
Hi»  Father's  hiisin<'«H  ;  or,  a^*  thi;  expresainn  should  pmlo- 
bly  ho  under^MHt,  must  U*  in  llw  Father'*  house.  There, 
He  mennt  to  nay,  wils  the  i)!acc  where  they  should  natunilly 
lo()k  for  Hint.  The  ezprestion  involves  a  deep  t>en^  too 
deep  for  ilim  then  to  defind  in  words,  of  His  jicciLliar 
culling  and  rclalion  to  God. 

Rut  it  is  Inip!ied  hy  Liikc  that  these  indieAlinns  of  an 
exeeptiotial  mental  and  ruligimis  quality,  eliiefly  improsaed 
his  mollwr.  There  wan  nothing  in  the  pnre  and  blameless 
child,  citlier  then  or  as  He  grew  up  to  manhood,  assisting 
Joseph  in  his  omnpntion  as  a  wirpenter,*  to  impress  His 
brothers  and  et^len,  or  His  townsmen,  with  the  Idea  that  Ho 
was  divtined  for  an  exnlterl  mission.  This  is  shown  by  tJio 
way  that  His  family  regarded  Hiiu,  afler  He  had  entered 


aiMWCT  ko  lliin,  it  Biaj  h«  ntid  tliat,  ott  the  (upiKfitlon  that  (he  "  brr- 
(hrm"  wm  cliildnin  nf  JiHcpli,  Uioy  hail  dwelt  liiiiic  in  l)i«  (ariiilv  c>r 
Marv,  And  it  miiftit  ni\tiir*1ly  \ihtp  han  Fspnci>?d  tK^i  i\\b  wauld  remain 
iiii'ler  die  cnraof  unc  ofilti^rii.  Hut  it  ih  qailc conceivable  lltnt  ibcnMnar 
hnv9  been  fnnd  reamtu  «hv  iihe  oould  nni  eonvcnknll;  tnlce  up  her 
«bi>il«  vtdi  tliL-in,  iriietlirr  ihcy  w<>re  Iter  naliiral  otE>firinj,  or  tiar  cliild- 
nn  111-  uiarTiiifr&  Tliecarl/ «ei»liiifiiiiu  fiivor  of  liio  perpetuul  Tirxinity 
nf  Mnryd«priv«9t  t>ici)an(<l!f>[i,iv)ii>-h  i>)(iT«n  ltylhiririvlfi<>nitAll)c1Cpiplia- 
niuu  llir^iiv,  of  l!ir  wi-ichi  n-liidi  U  iiiikIiE  iitlicntiiH:  Imrc. 

*  L«l(«  il.  61.U.  *  VcT.  4D.  •  Mark  ri  3. 
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upon  His  ministry,  wlicn  tlicy  »up|iofHHl  Ilini  to  be  out  of 
H'm  niiml ;  ^  uri<l  by  Uic  incr&lulou6  exclaiimtioiif!  of  the 
inliabiLaiitd  of  tlio  town  whoii  He  appeared  in  Uieirsyu- 
ngoguc. '  Naiiai-ctU  lay  in  a  green  valley  among  the 
higli  hills  of  GalilbG,  not  fiir  below  titoir  tupinwt  ndf^^s. 
TKorc,  at  n  lipijjht  of  <>iglLt  liundred  fent  nbovc  the  level  of 
(he  sea,  inclosed  tu  fiAcj^n  of  thoeo  gently  rounded  tiitla 
whirli  riiio  iiboiit  it  like  tli«  edge  of  a  shell]  wns  the  sc- 
eluded  vtll:ige  whure  Jestie  [laset^d  Llie  Gist  thirty  ycarit  of 
Hw  life'  From  the  heights  above  tlw  town — "the  brow 
of  lliu  hill  on  wliioh  the  eity  was  built — " '  there  .tproids 
out  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  all  Pitlcstinc.  Xho  vide 
eiTOuit  wltleli  the  eye  traversu*,  iuuludi«  on  tbe  south  and 
BOiitheust,  the  plnin  of  K^lnicton,  tlic  tltciitre  uf  eo  many 
battles ;  ou  tlm  West,  Mount  Carinel  and  tlte  Moditerrn- 
nean  ;  while  to  the  ]iast  aiid  to  the  North  rise  ttic  domo* 
like  top  of  Tabor,  and  the  miowy  suiunnt  of  Hermon.  Id 
Uie  midst  of  thU  scene,  so  rich  In  niitiinil  beauty,  and  in 
8iu.-r»l  asMMjiutioiis  of  hL'ituric  intercKl,  under  the  qnirlcen- 
ing  influence  of  the  Soriptnres  of  the  Old  Tcslanient,  in  a 
buuiK-hoId  jwri^adcd  by  llie  spirit  nf  godly  devotion,  whose 
members  yearly  went  up  to  the  l*as?ovcr,  there  waa  un- 
fbldixl  tlutt  mind  "  lolly  beyond  all  human  compurison, 
irboee  creative  thonghlfi  wei-e  to  fertilize  the  »i>iritiud  life 
of  man  through  all  iiges.  and  whohe  rrreitivc  power  aprang 
from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word  which 
gave  birth  to  all  tlnngit."  No  eminent  rhara<Ttcr  in  htstnry 
has  owed  less  to  external  ageticica.  It  is  true  that  back 
of  him  lay  the  whole  hit^tory  of  TsrscI,  and  that  divine 
training  whieh  had  stretched  over  a  period  of  two  thoa- 
eand  yean.  But  in  his  immediate  anteccdcnta,  when  cooi- 
pared  with  the  circumstances  of  others  in  his  own  natioD, 

I  SUrk  iii.  21.  Jobn  rii.  6.  ■  Lnke  it.  22.    CC  Joltn  rl  VS. 

■  Sec  Staalvj'  Sinai  md  fWctfuM,  pp.  35'.  369.         *  Luka  Ir.  Sft. 


thwo  i*iw  nothing  out  nt  wlni^  pn>-cmincnct>  MaM  be  pre- 
diciwL  Xa/ar('(h,  appan-ntly  (or  some  other  pcnson  he- 
aidea  its  iiisignifi<miep,  was  helil  in  <liR(«t>x>m.'  In  tlie 
<'UHe  of  Jeetui,  llio  eotircee  of  wbdoui  auil  [xtwcr  wore  from 
witliin. 

Amung  tlinsa  wIhi  pnisenUvl  tiieuuielves  to  John  for 
boptbun  was  Jmiu  uf  N:izar«tli.  The  brief  narrntivufl  of 
the  Evniigclisite  do  not  ciiiibic  us  to  dvlennine  whether  they 
bad  ever  met  one  another  before.  If,  as  Luke  relitk-^,  iJiuy 
[vero  kinsmen,  they  had  bet'ii  widt-ly  supamted,  and  John'a 
mnnocr  uf  life  would  have  tiJndereil  intercourse  bt'tweeu 
titpta.  Tbc  recognition  of  Jesii»  as  tlic  MciMiuh  bv  Jolm, 
has  l)oon  caUcd  in  question  by  nurhiin  innd^rn  critics'  If 
tliere  vras  tJiia  rero^ii itioii,  it  boa  bceu  asked,  why  did  not 
John  bittvtcif  join  tiiv  €om|Riny  of  the  dim-JpIes  of  Jams  ? 
Why  did  be  not  )iiiblicly  ;>roctaiia  Jvsm  m  the  Cbritit? 
MowfiJiall  wo  explain  it  that  John  went  on  with  hia  work; 
tlial  hi:^  di.ivipltis  were  jealous  of  Ju^uit ;  ^  that,  at  a  much 
Inter  day,  they  existed  as  a  separate  body,  not  included 
fttuony:  CbrisLiaii  bclicvcre?  Hotr  nhuU  vm  account  for  it 
tliat  Jolin  himself,  whea  he  licurtl  of  what  Jeeua  was  doing. 
Beat  his  discipltia  to  inqairc  if  he  niis  ia  truth  the  Christ?* 
TheM  questions  deserve  an  answer.  Thej*  present  pro- 
blems analogous  to  thow  which  freqnctitly  arise  in  the  Scld 
of  history,  where  our  information  is  snanty  and  fnigmeo- 
tory.  A  jndintona  criticism,  in  such  ea»e»,  docs  not  cut 
knot  which  it  should  rattier  seek  to  untie.  A  capital 
fitct  to  he  kept  in  mind  is  thiit  Jolni  stood  at  the  point  of 
transition  between  the  old  di»pen.^ation  and  the  new.  He 
Mongctl  to  the  former;  but  foreglenms  from  tlie  eoniing 
day  were  cust   bncb    upon    bim.     Glimpses,  rather  than 


'  See  Smllh'ii  Bille  Uietionary,  Art..  Ntaarett. 

■  HumaUi,  i.  SSfl 

'  M«tt-  xi.  3,  Luke  vii.  19. 
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a  pcrmancut  vieiou,  wera  graitteJ  him  of  tho  Icini^om 
which  it  wns  hl-s  \o(iy  fuii(.-tioii  to  u^ilier  iu.  The  Rvaii- 
ge1i«t^  unit(->  ill  le^tilviiig  that,  in  cortnection  with  tlie 
hnptistn  of  JesiM,  John  recognized  Him  as  the  Mei»iali 
fl)r  wlioiu  hu  wait  Iu<.>kiiiir ;  tUftt,  Je«u8  was  niaiiIIV'»t«I  in 
this  charaeler  hy  a  siipcniatntal  sign — a  dove-like  ajipenr- 
anoe,  symhulital  of  the  Spirit'— resting  upon  His  bead.  Tlie 
Kvangclist  who  does  not  explicitly  reconl  tlie  fact  of  the 
buptixtn  of  JcsiLi,  hut  rcfi^ni  to  it  und  implies  it,*  rvpnsicnts 
the  BiLptist  its  saying  thnt  ho  had  not  previously  hnofrn 
Him,  hut  timt  he  knew  Him  tliroagh  the  sign  hy  which  it 
had  l)ern  revealed  to  hitiisclf  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
rwogiiircd.  Ujwn  tho  anlhority  of  this  Evniig:ctist,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  t^igii  in  question  was  for  the 
Baptidt  hinvsclf,  to  quulify  him  to  give  hlx  tiwtimony  to 
Jesus.  This  docs  not  preclude  the  oonvereation  whieb 
proocdod,  when  John  exprc^od  his  unfitness  to  bu]>tizc 
DDd  like  Jentis,  and  Jesua  overruled  the  ohjcction  (m  the 
grouud  that  it  behooved  Him  to  fnllil  all  righteouflnttB — 
everj'thing  in  the  divinely  ap|tointed  oMer.  *  This  coo- 
versation  would  imply,  to  l>e  Burc,  a  degrre  of  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  a  poroeption  of  Hia  purity,  and,  it  may  bo,  of  the 
Dxaitod  work  in  store  for  Him  ;  but  tlwro  was  not  that  pre- 
appointed aivd  alxulute  proof  whieh  empowered  John  to 
give  K»leiun  and  public  testimony.  In  this  sense,  Iw  did 
Dot  know  Him  prior  to  the  sign  from  heaven.  The  &»ential 
truth  of  iht^'iutrrations  is  estiib]i-4lu>d  by  an  argument  which 
is  iiwlepeiident  of  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  tiie  Evna- 
geliftl.  *  The  baptism  of  John  was  tlic  baptism  of  rcpcnt- 
(moe  for  tlie  remission  of  sin<L  Itneedsnoargunieuttoahow 
tImt  Jems  did  not  come,  confe^iiig  sin,  with  stains  of  guilt 
to  be  wbsIkkI  away.     Ue  miutt  Itave  receivwl  b:tpti»m,  tiii> 


>  John  i.  n-M. 

'  Ct  N«a«l«r,  L<A<n  J^  (&1I1  ed.).  pp.  98.  80^ 


■  HaU.  iU.  14-101 


der  a  different  idea,  and  with  another  iutent-  Tlierc  must 
have  been  a  mutual  unilctstanding  iind  a  previous  conier> 
p-ii(¥  lM>twecn  him  and  Johu;  niitl  thu><  a  strong  uotcrior 
pn>l)u1>ility  is  attached  to  thn  Gmpel  nnrrativoa  of  this 
tmusaulion, ' 

To  llie  Baptist  hiiiwelf  the  baptisra  of  Jesus  was  a  full 
autlienticatioii  of  His  Mcssiaoie  calliiiji^:  it  vmn  tlie  intn>- 
(luctiou  uf  tiie  new  kingdnm.  In  rcfer<'nce  to  tlie  poople, 
it  wx«  a  fivniliitl  of  the  repentance  rfKjtiired  Air  adnii.>iMian 
into  it.  With  rvspect  to  Jt«UK  ITiin-ielf,  it  wils  ati  inniigu- 
rattoi)  and  consecration  to  His  work.  Il  did  not  signify 
that  ttwu  for  the  first  time  Hir  iH-naiue  awnre  of  His  voca- 
tion; for  this  VA»  a  conviction,  thei-e  ta  every  reaiton  to 
tnnrlndc,  that  arose  frara  witliin^and  wilh  due  to  no  sudden 
outward  oocurrenoe.  Nor  did  it  »gnity  ihuU  up  to  that 
time,  till-  Spirit  vfwt  not  with  Him.  But  timt  wa.-^  the  hour 
when  w  His  inward  dcvei<ipinent  He  had  niched  the  point 
of  n-adiiie»a  for  eomiiifiit;iii^  Hin  pubtio  tainitttry,  and  wlivn, 
through  ttie  power  uf  tlic  Spirit,  He  w&i  to  be  qtiatilied  lor 
iwrformiug-  the  oiiraclca  aud  other  works  belonging  to  this 
divino  cailing. 

That  John  should  characterize  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  tnbeth  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  as  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel records,*  has  been  thonght  hy  aome  to  be  LmpdHsible  at 

'  At  ihiit  «iMimo  mnmont  in  the  Iiwtorrof  rtiJinJeinil.  trh(>r  Jeooi  mrt 
Jnlin  upon  tlic  h&n'kn  nCtlic  Joninn,  trilicM  who  nrvvr  rii  oniiicnilcof 

I  «rwlulitv,  tori  (■cinilnini'd  tn  Rdmtt  xomi-lliiDit  like  a  minwle.  Kttiin 
mr*  u(  Uiu  erctit;— " Aiif  iii>.*wi  tuitrutliunJi'ii,  llmteWvi)  cittiK-livi- 
ilondcn  Go(t.  der  nie  nmdet.  Uuf<>n  alle  ihns  lU-diu.  winuil  ilK-  lUflcn 
JoRt  xnra<^k  :  nnniT  hiatflriRchw  OowitJon  nrlngt  una  tiizugwIefK^it,  daat 

'  b!«  imih  iliaH-m  BintiinMtat'in  K'-'li^ndeti,  tiitil  un>cr  Dciibcn  slranbt  «cb 
nipK[  mniiierk^nnpn,  iln»>  «i«>  nichi  axu  irrrnileni  IlRwtiwlMrin  luuuleltea, 
dam  giittliclic  Vcnin'taltunKi!!!  iinil  RrliMK-hl  1111^111  nin  Jordan  lagcrun, 
UDcl  dui  cin  K^u'!<^h(«  \V!rlii-n  iiml  ItLKivii^n  tliv  ^ruftite  Tli&t  und  di« 
gnMKle  Wcndung  der  Meniicheiu^eMhichUi  bv<)[lMt«n  miumtt."  Of 
wdicyc  7m.  i.  Mii.  '  John  I.  36. 


tli«  poiiitof  view  where  Jolm  sUhwI.  But  Uiia  pasBa^p  rrom 
till!  Prophet  IsuUli,  where  the  Ikpltsl  fottikl  the  iti^^pir^d 
(]eK(!ri|>tioii  of  h'ta  own  futictlun  ami  work,  iiiiglit  oocur  to 
his  iiiinil,  ns  a  flWi  of  liglit,  on  an  oouasion  when  he  saw 
Jt'.iti!!  walking  near,  luiJ  inarlcctl,  it  may  ho,  an  nspcct  of 
gpiitlcnuas  in  His  niipn  and  looh.  Such  u  pcroeptiou  miyht 
iodicate  a  momentary  JllumiuutJoti  mtlicr  tlutn  a  fixed  con- 
ception.' Tht;  exdaroiition  thut  (iod  could  raise  up  cliih]r«a 
U>  Abmhaiu  Aom  the  ctunut,'  likrwiix*  nurpa^od  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  ex  {MM- ta lion. 

It  c-om]iorted  with  the  humble  fueling  of  John  and  with 
his  vrcll-dt-fined  comjeption  «f  tlie  reitricteJ  nature  of  his 
own  work,  that  he  sliotild  leave  the  M<iwinh  to  estaljltab 
liis  kingdom  in  Hit:  ovta  time  atxl  vay.  lie  mi^ht 
point  a  few  of  his  disciplrs,  whow  niiods  were  ifKiuLVitive 
and  susceptible,  to  Je^^im;  but,  for  hiinwlf,  it  bclon^-d  to 
him  to  go  on  with  the  lalior  uppnintry)  for  him^  of  exciting 
the  people  tn  rept-ntani-v,  and  of  makinj^  T«ndy  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  pm-ise  nnttire  of  whieh  would  have 
h(H>n  beyond  hia  keii.  Fur  a  while,  the  two  Ttwehera 
taught  eoiitemjxjmiifoiijily,  eiirh  Intioring  at  the  fuuiida- 
tioiis  of  the  kiag^h>m  !u  big  own  wuy.  Tliat  disi^ipit^  of 
John,  more  xealous  for  their  niaeter  than  ho  was  ibr  hini' 
Botf,  flhould  l)e  disturbed  whea  One  whom  lie  hmt  baptised, 
wiis  drawing  after  Uim  a  portion  of  the  inullitudo  that  had 
flookod  alW  tlie  Baptist  in  the  wilderoesM,  was  not  uniiat- 
lirst,  nor  ooutrary  to  experienee.  But  liow  kIuiU  we  «x- 
phiin  John's  own  doubt,  at  a  later  day,  nf^r  he  had  lieen 
tfarowu  iuto  priaoo?*  Thii*,  loo,  vetu*  not  unnatnral. 
£veats  wt'ie  not  Inking  the  tdiapu  which  utvunlcd  with  any 
Bntii!i|>«tioii  tliat  he  Iiad  boon  able  to  form.  Though  a 
apii'itual  won,  and  iiL'iLslJng  with  all  coerg)*  on  righteoua- 

'  Sm Kbove,  |iL  SGdl  *  Mau.iU.9;  Lokciii.d. 

■  M>n-  xi.  3,  Luke  vii.  19- 
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ness  as  t)io  cmence  of  the  ilmne  reqnircmonto,  there  is  00 
nnsoQ  U)  &u{i[iusL>  tlint  )ic>  \\"as  80  luuoh  uiurt^  enlightened 
tiuD  the  ilisciples  of  Jesus,  an  to  hive  r'luen  uhugetlier 
above  the  notioa  of  an  eztcniKl  theocracy.  It  U  possible, 
yet  it  is  gniltiiUitis  to  Hit^ijxiiie,  tlmt  (lepression  oonsec^muit 
on  a  Bii-ipciisioa  of  Ills  work  and  confiiiciiiuiit  !u  [trisou — 
where,  however,  his  dimples  hail  access  to  him — contnhu- 
Icd  to  excite  a  temporary  doiiht  iii  }iis  tniiid.  lie  wna 
"  not  a  reel  shaken  hy  the  winds."  Wli;  then  should  we 
detract  anything  fititii  his  horotc  constancy?  The  words 
of  Jeeuis  to  thoee  who  wirro  to  report  to  John  tlio  mirat^ltdt 
which  they  liod  seen — miracles  which  Isalali  had  deserihed 
&f>  badges  of  the  Messiah — were :  '*  IJlcsseJ  'n  ho  who  ia 
not  offended  {fii}  axAvStO^adjj)  in  me !"  These  words  pt>in6 
cloorly  Co  the  perplexity  or  di^ppointuioQt  which  His 
failure  to  make  a  grand  public  demonstration  of  gwwer 
might  easily  excite.  Do  Ifaej  not  Hiiggcst  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bapti.it  had  its  origin  in  such  a  Idling? 

After  the  record  of  the  Imptittin  oiL  Je&u«  in  the  Jordan, 
thi>re  follows,  in  the  firHt  three  (ioapeU),  the  account  of  tlie 
Temptation,  when  He  sjM.'nt  "  forty  days" — whether  to  be 
tukoa  iiU'rally,  or  ns  a  round  number,  is  uncertain — in  tho 
same  wildem^u  of  Judea  where  John  iirat  uttered  hin  fiery 
Jippcnls.  Tn  llmt  mouiiliituou?,  infertile,  g]>ar8ely  settled 
Kfpou,  withdra»'a  from  intcr(30urse  with  men,  Jesus  girded 
Himself  ibr  tho  miglit^  tiwtf  which  lay  liefore  him — a  task 
that  involved  a  withntimding  unto  death  of  the  soUeilattnnu 
that  muat  ariite  on  evt^ry  mde,  so  deep  and  uni\'cr«Al  was 
tho  demand  for  some  soil,  of  n  toniporal  monarchy  of  whidt 
the  Meiwiah  sliould  be  the  Head.  The  Syiioptists,  Mark, 
the  oldest  of  them,  included,  all  retiord  the  lact  of  the 
Temptation,  and  place  it  at  the  luinie  point  in  the  luKtury. 
It  ia  not  such  a  fact  as  tlie  imagination,  in  the  absence  of 
ajiy  kisturical  basis  for  it,  would  uaturally  aiU  into  being. 
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Nor  is  the  omissiou  of  it  by  John  remarkable,  when  we 
coiimder  the  special  end  wbicli  clictat4>^  Iiis  selection  of 
matk-r.  In  tli«  diroiiolog)-  of  Johu,  it  may  lliu)  a  place 
just  tiefore  Cbc  aocouut  of  tbe  depiitatiop  sent  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  iuteiTugatc  tikc  Baptbt  (i.  19). 

When  we  I«is8  beyoml  the  TcraptetJoii,  ai«l  inrestigale 
the  coi'ly  part  of  tlic  Savioar's  ministry,  we  find  cbr«no- 
logical  data  in    tbe  8ynnpti;*l«,  as  oompanxl  with  Jobn, 
which  do  not  admit  of  uti  oitsy  fldjustm«t)l.     Tbw  grows 
out  of  the  ooiiBsinn  by  tlie  former  of  so  great  a  pnrt  of  the 
JudcMin  ministry  of  .Ttwu-i,     At  the  imppiwniacnt  of  Joba, 
they  lell  ua,  J»ttie  wt-nt  into  Galilee,  Hiid  onhircd  U{>ou  His 
Gnlilean  ministry.  ^    They  do  not,  however,  say  that  tbe 
seizure  of  .John  followed  at  onoc  upon  tbe  baptism  of  Je- 
Bun,  nor,  with  the  exoeptioii  of  thn  notice  of  (.he  Temptation, 
do  they  titate  anytliin^  tbut  oooiirrvd  in  thi!  interval.    John 
litif!  up  the  gap. '     lie  tellK  na  how  two  of  ibe  dimples  of 
John  the  Rapti»it,  of  wliom  one  was  Andrew,  and  (he  other, 
as  there  is  no  room  for  dnabt,  wan  tlie  Evangi-lt^t  himself, 
Raw  the  BaptUt  p4)iat  to  Jesus  and  describe  Him  as  the 
Ijamh  of  God,  '    He  telU  ils,  from  his  vivid  peoolloction  of 
tlmt  most  important  uvuiit  uf  bin  life,  tbal  it  wiu  tour  o'clock 
in  the  aOcrnnon,  when  he  and  Andrew  followed  Jestm  to 
His  lodging- place,  and  reniii!n<.>d  wilb  Him  throii)r|]  i\ig 
day. '     It  was  tlie  next  day  after  the  Jewish  dei>iities  had 
ooiiferrL-d  with  tlio  BaptTHi.  *     Andrew  "firet"  fonml  hb 
brother   Simon— the   rxpreasion  implies   that  John,  too, 
xvas  louLiag  fur  bia  brutbur  (Jum(»),  but  tluil  Andrt^w  »no- 
ceedcd  first  in  finding  tbe  one  of  whom  he  wan  in  quest. 
Aewrding  to  tlie  Synoptiiibt,  aJso,  Siinou   and  Andrew, 
Janiefl  and  John,  are  the  firnt.  and  the  four  moet  oonspicu- 
ous,  disciples.     Their  pcnniuicnt  attacbmcnt   to  Jeaud  in 

>  UaU.  ir.  IS,  17 :  "  Prom  that  tine."  etc 

*  8cc  John  iii  24.        *  John  i.  36-40.        *  Vtr.  39.        *  Vc 


tbia  character,  us  vrc  may  reasonably  believe,  CKMurrcd  Inter, 
according  to  tho  Darmtivo  of  the  SynoplisU,  when  they 
laid  dowQ  tlicir  oeeaiMttion  and  ti)l)iiwc<l  Him.  Thuft  it 
was  from  the  circle  of  John  tho  Bnptist,  aa  ma  quite 
natural,  that  the  first  nncleiw  witi  fcirme<!  «if  that  conipmiy 
M'hioh  l)ecainc  the  ch(>s(?ti  cQitiiKiiiioiin  of  JesiUi.  At  tlie 
OQtsct,  Jf^vts  gave  to  Hiiiinn  tho  tinmR  nf  Pctor,  the  Rock,' 
for  th(!  qiinlity  whiuh  Hu  tlieecrued  at  a  glance  in  this 
earliest  and  dovotcd  lender  nf  the  band  nf  Flis  inimcdiato 
follwweni.  The  [Kiswigo  in  Matthew  (xvi.  18),  in  wliieh 
Jfsua  addresses  Peter  as  the  Kock,  does  not  imply  tliat  od 
ihU  last  ocxiasion  he  tlr«t  rewivetl  ibu  uppellatlnti,  l»it 
rather  that  bis  confession  of  faitlt  wsm  in  keeping  with  the 
name  which  he  ainauly  bore.  *  Ou  tho  day  folluwing, 
■itaaa  set  out  for  Galilee,  and  called  into  His  ooiTi{»any, 
icr  disciple,  Piiilip,  who  was  from  Buthsuidu,  the  home 
of  Andrew  and  I'der.*  Somewhere,  as  they  were  on  the 
way,  Pbtlii)  found  u  friend,  XuthaiiucI,  who  Is  not  imjiro- 
bably  the  IJarthoIonjcw  witli  whom  the  name  of  I'liilip,  in 
the  list  of  Apostles,  is  generally  linked.  Nutlianucl,  ut 
6ret  incrcduloiLs  on  hearing  tliat  Jcsus  waa  from  Xazareth, 
A  plo^  from  wbicfa  he  could  expect  nothing  gotxl  to  come, 
Waa  impressed  with  the  penetrating  judgment  which 
Jcsiis  e3tpre«st>d  oonccniirg  him,  of  the  trnth  of  which  ho 
mi);ht,  without  pride,  1»  co»!urioiiR;  and  still  more  by  the 
rf>niark  of  Jesus  that  be  had  seen  him  when  he  was  under 
a  fig-tree,  where,  it  may  be,  ho  roeolleetcd  that,  aecordiog 
to  an  ancient  euetom,  be  had  gmm  for  meflitation,  and 
where  bis  thoughtH  had  been  alisorbeii  in  the  things  pcr- 
tiining  to  the  kingdt)m  of  Gi^.  This  evidereo  that  .Jesiis 
knew  what  was  in  man,  wliirh  hnd  rvnktvl  faith  in  the  mind 
of  the  hoiipdl  Israelite,  would  Ix?  followed,  .lesus  assured 
him,  with  ftir  more  striking  evidences  of  a  direct  relation, 
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on  His  part,  to  Gwl,  oud  of  ooavcrsc  n-itli  tlic  KU[)crnatiiral 
World.' 

On  the  ihini  day — the  reckoning  18  probnbly  from  hi 
dcporturo  tor  Galileo  (i.  43) — wo  find  jistw,  in  «>in|M»iiy 
Willi  His  mother  nnd  Hin  disrlplm,  nl  n  wedding  in  Ciiiin. 
Here  began  the  oxorlion  of  Jiis  miraciilous  jiower.  The 
Supply  of  wine  gavs  out,  and  Mary,  who  wns  wnitinj*  for 
the  mmiititstulioii  of  that  power  whicli,  a»  glii?  felt  m^uml, 
dn-«lt  in  Him,  reported  to  Htm  the  fiifit  in  a  wny  t«  suggest 
tlutt  here  was  the  oocnsion  to  exert  it.*  His  reply,  though 
not  hnrsh,  or  it  mny  itvem,  involved  thf^  tdin  tli.it  the  uscuf 
thig  ])ow(^^,  like  every  other  stc-p  wtiiuh  He  should  Cuke  In 
ihe  profie«ntion  of  His  work,  wa»  to  be  prompted  from 
above,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  biim:in  interferenoe.  Tha 
moment  when,  nnd  tiie  manner  how,  this  manifestation  of 
Hift  "glory "  shoidd  take  place,  it  ^va!^  letl  to  the  divine 
will  to  direct.  In  the  nnttire  and  occaaloa  of  tiiis  mirucle, 
how  strong  is  the  rontrast  exhihitM  between  Jesus  and  the 
Forerunner,  "  who  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking  !"  ' 

FromCana  He  went  od,  with  Hiii  mother,  brothers,  and 
disciples,  to  Capernaum.  *  'Vhm  fluurishing  Iowa  upon  the 
Icra  of  the  Lake  became  the  abode  of  His  family,  and 
!ie  centre  of  Hin  lnlmrs  in  Galilee.  Rut  ofi  thU  »(>>a.iion 
He  remained  there  only  a  abort  time.  *  Tho  occurrcuoo  of 
tho  Passover  led  Hira  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  At  this  time 
it  was  that,  im|)Glled  hy  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Tem- 
ple, His  Fatlier'g  House,  He  drew  the  money -cluinger», 
and  other  traf!iekerB,  with  the  animals  that  were  tifTcred  for 
sale,  out  of  the  Court  of  the  Geotileu.     His  blcudod 


>  John  f.  51. 

*  TtiU  iRivriirctadanm  Adopt,  aig»in«tMc]rorti«ti»M.  S«c  McAB<)er,J 
ifit  Jftu,  |>.  271. 

*  MiU.  xi.  18;  Luk«  vU.  33.  '  John  ii.  11 

*  JobD  U.  13. 


■utit,  and  the  air  of  iiuthority  and  ri<^Tit«<iii<t  iniligtiation 
that  aoconipanictl  tliein,  difiamied  nsistaiu^  It  was  aa 
a^ipropriata  iMginniiig  of  HL*  iniiii«tr)'  at  Jerusalem;  a 
deed  in  keepiug  with  tlie  lubore  of  the  Buptist  wlwh  liiul 
gone  before,  iind  tlic  offspring  of  that  proplictic  iirdt.p  niiicU 
broke  fortii  as  a  flame,  as  wo  sball  aoe,  in  IIih  opi-ning 
ministry  in  Galilee.  During  this  viait  to  Jeruaulom,  oc- 
ourrwl,  iiUo,  tiic  interview  with  Xioodeuius,  a  member  of 
iJiL'  Saiiliwirim,  who  waa  impresswl  by  the  niiracluf  whitJi 
JtauH  had  done,  Imt  not  being  fuUy  dwjidcd  in  hia  own 
ntDil  as  to  His  M(»»iaiiin  (tUims,  or  not  caring  to  incur  tlic 
i!oti«>queoc(»  of  a  public  committal  in  Hts  iavor,  came  to 
bini  by  night.  Theeffect  of  the  conversation  ik  not  stated; 
Imt  N'ioodcrnusappou.rrt  twiw  afterward  in  the  narrative  of 
John,  lirst  as  romonsrmting  againsl  llit  condcmnatioD  of  Jc- 
gin  without  a  bearing  of  tlie  cause  (vii.  50),  and  again,  after 
the  cnidfixinn,  in  conncoLion  with  Joseph  uf  Arimiilhea,  as 
an  applicant  fur  His  Ixxly,  fnr  u'hich  he  had  brought  a  rich 
supply  of"  myrrh  and  nhwa  "  {x'lx.  US). 

After  tliis  auJDum  in  Jcrn^faleiii,  Jma»  nnd  His  Disciples 
on(?e  more,  for  a  while,  in  iIil'  neighburhoud  of  John  tlie 

Lptisl  and  hU  cnnijmiiy,  who  were  at  vEnun  near  Siliiii, 
vhtch  ap|>car8  to  liavc  b^eu  within  the  bonnde  of  Judea.' 
Tliid  given  the  KvangelUt  occu'iion  tn  mention  a  dispute 
bt'tWLtn  some  of  John's  disriplwt  and  a  Jew — the  plural 
(Jews)  is  an  erroneous  rending — abrint  baptlam  ;  probably. 
Upon  the  Cftrnparative  Kigniticancu  ami  value  of  tbe  nte  ua 
performed  by  John  and  by  Jesus.  Thin  rite  wux  Itcpt  np 
by  JcHiis,  and  U-came  a  pE'rmaiicnt  institution  in  Utc 
Charchi  althou^di,  as  the  K\-Bngelist  taken  euro  to  inform 
uft,  it  wan  the  Diaciploa,  and  uut  Jetud  Hiuiaelf,  the  Head 

'Hco  Jnhn  iv.  3.  Tlii^  [UMmge  ilom  nol  Tnvor  tlm o|iiiii«n  ihat  .Enaa 
yra*  i>car  Sujlliuiwlia,  »  in  licld  bj  Pnt  Uuckvll  {JMU  Ditt ,  Am.  cd., 
Art^JSwn),  aad  otlien. 
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of  tlie  kingdom,  wlio  ndmitiistOTcd  it.'     Tho  jealwMy 
oertain  disHples  of  tlio  Btiptisl,  fitilol  to  aflect  .Tolin  him- 
splf,  who  caiii|)[ire«1  liimself  to  the  fineml  of  the  Bridvgrouin 
who  njoicw  to  Iiear  Uw  Bridtgrooiji's  voice  and  to  g! 
pliioe  to  liim.' 

The  annoiinceraent  that  the  Pharisees  were  informed  of 
the  iovrcu^iiij;  number  of  His  disciples,  moved  Jesas  to 
leavp  Judeft  and  rtrtiirn  to  Galilw,  where  He  ■wouhl  he 
farther  removed  from  tlieir  manhinQtions,  On  the  way,  at 
Sichpm,  owurfd  tfic  mcmorahlc  interview  with  the  VToman 
of  Samnria;  ami,  on  the  Hamo  journey,  the  visit  of  the 
"  nuhlcman,"  a  peimm  in  tlie  oivil  or  military  servicu  nf 
Herod  Antipai^,  who»>  eon  wad  sick  at  Ca|>eniaum.  The 
minvrlo  of  healing,  not  to  be  oonfouuded,  it  iTOuld  seem, 
«-ith  (lie  hcaUnff  of  the  Centurion's  eoii,'  is  Baid  to  b# 
"  the  second  miracle  that  Jc^us  did,  when  He  was  oome 
out  of  Jiidoa  into  Galiloc;"*  that  is  to  say,  it  marked  Fris 
seeoiid  ciitranoc  into  Galilee,  as  the  minule  at  Cana  had 
niarke'l  His  TirHt. 

John  dncvt  not  state  whe.n  the  Baptioi  wa<i  thrown  int4) 
priiMii.  Ho  flimply  explniitx  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  his  narrative  this  event  had  not  taken  phiee.  To 
identifv  «ther  of  the  jounieye  into  Qiililee  whieh  John 
dePortl>c*i  with  that  jonrney,  whieh,  neeonling  to  the  firwi 
three  Evarif^clists,  followed  the  eonlinenient  of  John  and 
protiodcd  the  Galilejin  ministry,  leaves  certnin  elirortologi- 
«il  difTicultie'i  unsolved.  Ah  poneerns  the  o|>ening 
of  Hie  8ynopi!tjt8,  we  must  bo  cont<>nL  with  the  vivid  and 
tnitlifiil  picture  which  they  (nvspnt  of  the  early  Inlmrs 
nf  Jesus  to  Ca]>cn]aum  and  the  udjaoeot  region.  It  la 
impossible  "to  fix  with  certainty  the  rihronoloctral  plnov 
of  80  iiitervstioj^  an  incident  a*   the  precu^hing  of  Jesofl/ 


'John  IT.  % 
*  Jolin  IT.  M. 


•  Jofan  lU.  3».       *UaU.  vm.  6-14,  Luks  viu  l-IL 
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and  Hie  rfjoction,  at  NaKarcth,  which  is  set  down  hy 
Ltike  at  llio  very  bogiuiiiii^  ol'  tlie  (Jalilean  minishy,  l>ut 
whicli  is  put  clsewlu'ii^  In'  Mntrlipw  and  Mark.'  Tiirning 
to  Marie,  we  find  n  ^rHpliif  account,  such  as  the  Kvan- 
gpllst  might  well  liavc  derived  from  Pcttr,  of  iIip  jiower- 
Jul  impression  mudu  hy  Jvnus  at  the  outlet  of  Hia  work 
in  ttint  region.  It  began  with  tcuchhig,  niid  with  the 
calling;  of  OiNciplwt.  '  He  [ireiiched  the  G(Jod  Ntws  of 
th«  Kingdom — that  the  period  of  time  preceding  had  now 
ren  out ;  and  He  calltx]  upon  the  people  to  rejient  and  to 
believe  in  this  Goaj»el.  Tlie  Evangulisl  givt-s  us  a  sketch 
of  a  nngle  day  in  Hbi  life.*  On  a  Sciturday — a  Jewish 
Sabbath — He  entered  into  a  8}-iiatjogue  of  Capernaum,  and 
taoght.  No  Hitch  tcnr:hing  had  hccn  heard  from  the 
Scribes;  ITc  spoke  from  a  living  intuition  of  trutli,  which 
required  no  nice  iirgiimftntation  or  appciil.s  to  trnrlltinn  in 
aiip[)ortof  it;  He  spoke  "as  ouc  that  hud  imthority,"* 
and  a  profound  imprewion  was  made  by  Hia  wortU.  In 
tite  ftynagoguc  was  a  denioninc;  a  lunatic  with  that  dual 
coneciousneas,  whieh  nprans  out  of  a  real  or  fiup]»jflp(I  poHsca- 
tiion  by  an  evil  spirit.  Tlic  outtTics  of  tins  manioc  were 
hiillnl  at  the  command  of  Je^us.  Hia  shrieks  and  conviil- 
Bioiw  were  itnmcdiat<'ly  fbllowcti,  to  the  ama7.«m<;nt  of  the 
8[>cctator8,  by  a  rcstomlion  to  his  right  mind.  Coming  oat 
of  t!»e  sy twg<^uo,  Jwiis  enl^a-d  the  house  of  Simon  Peter, the 
mother  of  whose  wife  was  cunCiuHl  lo  Iier  l>ed  with  a  fever, 
On  b>>ing  told  of  her  illness,  Ue  went  to  Jicr,  and  tool:  her 
by  the  hand,  when  itho  rose  up,  cure*!  of  litT  disorder,  nod 
able  to  prepare  tJie  racul  for  the  Jionwhold.  At  sunset, 
when  tlic  Sabbath  had  cIoBed,  there  was  a  great  gathering 
nt  the  dttnr.  IVmoniu^,  and  pei-aon'*  nfflieted  with  all  sorts 
of  disorders,  were  broujjht  thither  by  their  frieiid«,  that  He 

'  "Ukeiv.  14-30,  MalUsiii.  .'>3-58,  M«pk  tJ.  IR. 
■Uiufc  [.  1-1  Kq.  ■Mark  i.  21  xi-q.  *Mark  I.  S£ 


mi^lit  heni  them.  This  ivoric  of  nicrc^'  and  power  closed 
the  day.  On  tlm  foltowiti);  morniu}r,  lorig  Wfiiro  the  ^lawu, 
He  rni^  from  Ilia  hcJ.aiul  went  «ut  uf  the  town  tij  a  sfclii- 
(tcJ  pltvx;  for  pra>-cr.  There,  at  u  lut«r  bnur,  Peter  nmi 
his  asanciatea  iouiul  Ilim.  So,  in  nil  \\n'  tnwiis  of  Caiililcc, 
as  the  Kvangelislid  tell  us,  He  tuu;;l>'i>,  pHHiliiirainji;  the  near 
preaeocc  of  the  Xingiloia,  and  healing  those  afflicUid  with 


tiiseasc'' 


A  sketch  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jcbus  mvf 
propurly  dose  witii  a  notioo  of  thv  dcatJi  uf  John  the  Bap- 
tist. When  John  crossed  the  JordaOf  he  catnc  into  the 
country  of  Herotl  Antipan,  who,  by  the  lastc'hnngc  In  tlie 
will  of  \m  father,  Herod  "the  Great,"*  was  Tctrarch  of 
Gulilcc  and  Pcpcn.  This  Prince  had  thccriictty,  the  eun- 
liing,  ami  the  scn-inaMty,  Imt  hieked  the  en«r|^tic  virtUM, 
of  Ilia  lath^T.  AVIiilc  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  lie  l>e«imc  enam- 
ored of  liumdian,  the  wifi?  of  hiii  half-brotlier,  Homd 
Philip  I.  She  was  hpnwlf  the  ihiugliLcr  of  Amtobniua, 
one  of  the  sonH  (if  Ui-nwl  tlio  Gri-at,  so  lliat  Htrod  Anti- 
jKLB,  wliodi  &hp  dewrted  her  hut^bniid  to  marry,  was  her 
Me|>-uncle.  ToL-flw-t  tliiti  adultennut  and  int«.itiiou8  union, 
Ilerod  Anti[ias  wiis  obliged  to  separate  froru  bt^  wife, 
who  waft  a  daughter  of  ArelaK,  the  Emir  of  Arabia,  and 
who  fled  from  hl^  luuisi-biild  to  her  fhllier.  His  niurriagv 
with  llerni1ia.<t  bmuglit  U|)oii  him  the  i-ahimitics  of  his 
reign.  Ar(-t:i!t,  indignant  at  the  repudiation  of  his  daugh- 
ter— there  vim  also  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries- 
made  war  upon  him,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  onubing 
defeat.  At  a  later  day,  at  the  inatigalion  of  Hero«lias,  he 
rcpnirod  to  ICome  to  obtain  frotn  Caligula  tbc  title  of  king  ; 
hut  he  was  op|(03eii  by  the  ngenfc*  of  Herod  Agrippa,  \Tas 
bani-shed  to  Liigdunum,  and  endetl  his  lile  in  exile. 

What  was  the  ground  of  tlie  arrest  of  John  7    Josepbua 

■  Mark  i.  39. 
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aayn  thnt,  peeing  the  crowds  that  fltvrkril  after  him,  Hi.'ro(l 
apprehended  u  rebellion^  wJiitli  a.  Icadt-p  of  so  fji-eat  inflii- 
t'iK«  could  easily  excite,  and  determined  to  furcKlall  tliu 
dan^irr  by  taking  tlic  life  of  iIk-  prophet.*  The  Evange- 
lists nttribiite  the  scizurc  atid  death  of  Jolm  to  his  liold  re- 
buke of  Hcn»d  on  nocount  of  hi*  marriage  1o  ilerodias,  and 
to  her  eomity.  .  Theee  two  grounds  are  quite  consieteut  with 
each  other.  That  John  should  condemn  Herod,  in  his 
pnbliu  difwmirses,  and  even  privnt^-iy  to  his  fhoo,  wason- 
tipcly  in  beeping  with  the  oHanwjtop  of  the  Prophet,  with 
the  dt'uunciatiotiB  tliat  ho  iittertil  to  the  I'liaritiens,  und  with 
tlic  Oid  Tcelamc'iit  examples  of  the  oourugo  and  fliithfiil- 
ncB  of  such  men  as  Samuel  ami  Elijah,  in  dealing  with 
iniquitous  princes.  Luke  ftatr^  thnt  John  rebuked  Heroii, 
not  only  for  marrying  his  bruthiVa  wife,  but  nle>(>  "  for  aCt 
theevila"  which  he  had  done."  Thi*  being  the  attitude 
of  the  Pmpliet,  the  fear  of  a  relwllionon  the  side  of  llerod, 
and  the  mortal  hatred  of  Herodtsu,  might  \rell  co-exiRt,  and 
conspire  to  eficct  the  destrurtioii  of  John.  lie  was  cant  into 
theCasUe  ofMaphterus/  situated  cadtwuni  from  the  Jcirdan, 
and  at  once  a  Kptendid  palace  and  an  imprej^nable  forlili- 
cation.  Matthew  siivs  that  Herod  desiretl  to  put  him  to 
death,  hub  feared  that  ths  pn^tularity  of  the  Prophet  might 
lead  to  the  aventring  of  hia  death.*  Mark  mivn  that  Heroil 
"feared  John,"  knowing  that  lie  wa»  n  jii^t  and  holy  man; 
that  the  King  (as  he  wna  called  hycourttay  *)  frwjueutly  had 
intorvtewa  with  him,  listened  to  him.  and  in  many  thinga 
foilowc<I  the  directions  of  John-'  so  that  vrheii  Kihime, 
obeying  tlie  {nt=tructJon  of  her  mother,  Ilerwlia.><,  dcniaiidiil 
the  Prophet's  head,  HerotI  was  extremely  sorry.  But 
Matthew,  al30,  says  that  Herod  was  si-rry  (Ihzij&T}),  when 
this  bloody  forfeit  was  exacted;'  and  Matthew  Blatea  that 


■  Anliq,  xviii.  i,  2.         ■  Luke  iil.  1«. 
*  MttL  xiv.  6.     *  Miufc  vi.  SS.    •  Mark  v 
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whpn  tlie  Cinift  of  .Icsili  ntiil  of  Hia  miraoles  in  Gnliloe, 
rcacliLi]  t)i(3  Ciire  of  the  l/rnot,  lie  cxcI&iDict] :  "  UiU  k  Jotiu 
the  Dajttist;  he  is  risen  from  tlie  deadl"  '  Suuh  an  cxi'ln- 
tuulion  «iuti)d  spring  oiilj'  from  n  tcprifird  Ronscieiwe.  That 
he  h:«l  a  divided  miiKl  with  reference  tu  the  munW  t>C 
Joiia,  ie  probable.  Anger  at  tlio  Prophet'it  rebuke  of  Ua 
crime.  Km)  drend  nf  a  popriliir  rining,  lind  urged  him  tn  the 
deed.  At  the  mine  limc',  a  secret  homage  lor  8o  lioly  a 
R1.1II,  which  he  couhl  Dot  rxtingui»h  in  his  mind,  and,  in 
certuin  moods,  a  dtapoeitlou  to  hear  him,  and  to  obey  bis 
I'omiiscltt — a  kind  of  liLscinutiun  wliich  tlie  Pniphet  cnst  over 
him  at  niora«iitt)  whcit  a8ciit<eof  guilt  wadavrukt-ued — huhl 
him  liaok  from  i!o  drt^udfut  a  crime.  The  pledge  to  Hero- 
diiu  which,  in  tlie  pi'c^eiKx^  of  all  his  giicsta  at  the  fi'^tivat^ 
bu  wiut  called  u|iuti  tu  n^dccm,  comiK'Uctl  him  ton<l€ri»ion. 
The  dieciplea  of  John  look  up  his  oorpWj  which  was, 
porhape,  tlin>vi-n  outside  the  ividl  of  thofortroaB,  and  burictl 
it;  and '' went  and  told  Jtjsus."  *  IK-rod's  attention  was 
culled  to  what  Jc«ua  was  doing,  apparently  shortly  nfler 
the  murder  of  John,  and  while  the  twelve  di^iplcs  of  Je$U3 
were  on  the  miteion  upon  which  lie  had  aent  them.'  On 
being  informe*!  of  tlio«;  circnmstaneca  by  Ihc  A|H»tlcs  on 
their  rc4ui'D,  Jesus  who  was  on  the  Galilean  side  of  tlie 
Lake,  crossci  to  some  retired  place  near  Bcthsaida,  lying 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Lake,  in  the  dominion  of  another 
prince,  the  Tetrareh  Philip.  The  grand  figurcof  John  tho 
Cflptiiit  <liwipi>i?nn*  from  the  ht,stopy,  wlififwHl  only  by  One 
immeannrably  Greater,  of  whom  J«iho  had  said  :  "  He  must 
increase,  but  I  mutjt  decrcnse!"* 


*  Ijukc  ix.  1  mi.       '  Jolin  ii:.  30. 
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It  is  clear  that  from  the  outset  of  Hi^  publii;  minifitry, 
Jesus  {irowntcd  Ilim-sclf  to  lltfi  Dl^ciplen  an  tlic  CliriM — 
the  predicted  Mt-saiah  of  iJi«  Old  Twtaniciit  His  reserve 
aiid  caution  in  proclaiming  IliniM'lf  in  lliifi  pliaructor  nm 
not  difficult  of  explauatioa.  They  do  not  militate  a^)inf>t 
the  statement  above  made,  but  rather  serve  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  it.  It  had  been  pretended  by  some  that,  whatever 
may  hn%'o  been  His  own  oonvirtion  on  this  point,  the  Apos- 
tles at  h-oBt  were  not  at  fir^t  ia-^tnurfed  M  to  the  real  nature 
oftlic  oflliw  which  He  rvas  to  nssiinie,  but  regiirdod  Him  na 
a  prophet,  wlrb  no  d(.'fined  view  as  to  IIir  partioiilur  func- 
tion and  rank.  This  theory  is  siippostnl  to  be  snslainwl  h^ 
aconvcHiatinnnf  .Ti-su.<i  with  the  Disfiplts  (Mutt,  xvi.  KJscfj.) 
at  a  time  wheti  ttioy  had  long  bcfii  a8»ioi^>iuted  with  Him. 
"  Whom  do  men  say  thnt  T,  thcSon  of  >rnii,  urn  ?"  Theftii- 
Bwer  w^  that  by  (tome  Tie  was  taken  for  John  the  Itaptist, 
risen  from  the  dead — wluoh  was  also  tl»  conjecture  of  Her- 
od Antipas,  umler  llie  promptingof  a  frightened  conscience  : 
by  others  lie  wa."*  tlionght  Id  Im*  EHjiUi,  who  was  uxiM-K-tpd 
to  re-appearaii  the  immediate  precursor  of  (he  Messiah;  by 
others  still  He  vna  »iippu8cd  to  he  .lercmiali,  or  some  other 
great  prophet,  retnrninfj  to  the  earth  to  dtwharge  a  similar 
ofKee.  Having  lieanl  liieir  report  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  olliers,  Jesiis  tarns  to  tliem  with  the  imjuir}- : 
"  But  wIhmu  my  yc  that  I  am?"    In  rcspoiiec  tu  Peter's 
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esolnmnlmn :  "TIlou  art  the  Clirisl,  tlie  Son  itr  llie  Hvinfp 
God,"  Jesus  proni3iiiic«l  liiB  amfisaioii  of  Fnith,  or  liini  as 
making  this  ooiifessioii,  (he  roclc  on  which  llie  Cliurvh  whs 
lo  bo  l>u!lt.  It  cnntaiiieJ  the  eubstanrti  of  iJie  Christian 
failh.  This  converaalion  is  fur  from  iinplyiog  that  Peter 
aiitl  liU  f<?now-Jisci|)!pji  now  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nised their  Master  aa  the  ChriBt,  as  if  Lhejr  had  been 
prt'viou^l/  ignorant  or  douhtful  on  thin  point.  The 
sxmc  Ev'anjjclist  who  records  it,  nffonls  fall  proof  to 
the  contmry.  In  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  dnte  of 
which  is  fixed  h/  the  ooiitem|M)ra  neons  selection  of  tlm 
Disciples,  Jesiia  presents  Himtwlf  lu  the  most  uuuiiKtuliable 
iitaniicr  UK  the  Mesiiih.  In  the  oonfereoce  with  the  racs- 
HL>ti<;er6  wlio  bad  Itecn  m;nt  by  the  Buptlfit,  Jvhus  rK<iHtf> 
hark  tn  tbe  propliet,  M'liu  for  the  luomuut  wa»  Wiivtxing  in 
his  faith,  ao  enumeration  of  tbc  worku  done  by  Hinuclf,  ull 
of  tbcta  the  well  andcretood  proofs  and  badges  of  the 
Mcssinh  (Matt.  xi.  4  seq.).  The  fianie  EvangoUst  records 
(xi.  25  iseq.)  tite  thanksgiving  of  Jems  thnt  not  the  wtso 
and  prurient,  but  the  huntblo  and  ignorant,  bad  beca 
brotigbt  to  dt9ccni  the  things  of  tlw  Gogjwl ;  an<l  tbi*  ci- 
prcssion  He  an.'ompauicd  by  a  dwlaratioii  ruipeuting  hi* 
relation  to  the  JTathcr,  such  an  a  prophet  lower  titan  the 
Christ  ixmid  nc%'cr  mnke:  "All  tbings  are  delivered  unro 
me  of  ray  Father,  ami  no  man  kn>»n-eth  the  Sou  but  the 
Father;  DeiUicr  knoweth  ony  man  the  Futlicr  itavo  tbe 
S'>n,  and  lie  to  H-hmnwiever  tlie  Son  wdl  reveal  Uim."  He 
wn^slyleal  tin;  Son  oi  Uod  by  (Ji«  (leraoaiaw  (Matt.  viii. 
2U',,  und,oo  another  ocxasion,  by  tbtww  who  witne^^oil  His 
mimetiloits  power  on  the  Sea  of  0:dih-L-  (^{att.  xiv.  3S), ' 
At  the  very  licginniug,  be  wuu  reougnizi>il  in  tbis  cbaraeter 

*  Atii'iiii;  olliT  ]ia<Hiicnt  in  MHtllinr  frhidt  i]i»ltn(lly-  Involw  a  pn*- 
ftwidn  of  Miwialuliiii  on  the  |tin  of  JtMUn,  nw  yiU.  21.  Ix.  1-S,  x.  3^ 
xil.  )'9. 
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by  •Tolin  tlie  Baptist,  as  the  Synoptical  Gospel*  iinplv  ;  and 
through  tliU  te«timon/,  nocording  to  the  Evnuj^lUt  John 
(L  42,  46,  fiO),  tUe  fintt  ilist-iples  were  IcJ  to  attarli  them- 

!'«Jve»  to  Him.  The  emphatic  commendation  of  Peter,  in 
Uic  puseuge  Ui  which  wc  liavi;  rcfcrrwl  (Matt.  xvi.  13  neq.), 
was  not  for  the  reason  that  he,  for  iIil-  first  time,  and  En 
advance  of  tlic  other  Apustlm,  liml  ili5(x]vcrc>(l  that  Jcsna 
w.ia  no  othw  than  the  Christ.  But  it  was  thcextruunlinuiy 
rarcunutjuia»  under  wliiuh  I'eter's  IHith  was  declured, 
and   its    peculiar  vharactcr,  Trhicli  elicited   tJic  reply  of 

tJcsQS.  Tlie  people  worn  hcaitating  and  doubting  on  no- 
count  of  the  di^pjKiiiitinciit;  of  their  cxpectatinnx :  Jesiis 
showod  no  sign  of  appearing  as  a  |H>Iitical  cliampEon.  At 
tiiis  tuomeiit,  Peter  l>n>Uc  out  in  the  most  fervent  profes- 
sion of  lis  Jaith.  Moreover,  it  was  a  bvltef  whiuh  "  (letli 
And  blood" — human  tcatinoony — had  not  evoked  within 
htm.  It  was  the  outpourin)*  of  an  inner,  irresistible  con- 
viction J  it  was  a  revelation  from  above.  A  believer  wlwu 
others  were  doubtful,  spesiking  fmm  an  iUuminntion  of 
mind  vrhich  God  Himsplf  had  imparted,  the  ardent  ApoBtic 

,  merited  the  distinction  of  being  called  tho  Roclc.  There 
is  nothing  in  tliis  incident  which  is  inoonsietent  with  what 
WT  know  from  other  sources,  that  Jwiiia  from  the  day  nf 
Hio  baptism  professed  Himself  to  be  tlie  MosHiah,  and  was 
owned  as  such  by  H'ia  followers.* 

From  His  first  public  app(^mnoe,  J«siis  rtipreeentod 
Hiiiisolf  as  the  founder  and  Kmd  of  a  kingdom.  Tlie 
"kingdom  of  God" — "(lie  kingdom  of  heaven" — was 
what  Hu  canip  to  eHtaliHsh.  This  oliiini  and  dosign  per- 
vade the  Go8pcl  narnitJve  of  His  tcadiings.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  Uie  CTOHB — This  is  the  King  of  iho  Jew»^mcant 
as  a  «ircasni,  act  forth  th«  ortict- wliii'^h  all  knew  tliat  He 

'  Thiit  Jnuii  Tiu  fissiuvd  «(  His  Mewislmliip  from  lie  K-ginuinsof 
His  Buuif uy,  is  adnitt(ccl  an4  ouinliuac'l  iy  K«iKi,  Oe*eh.  Jan,  i.  545- 


clairaod  to  fill.  But  the  whole  twior  of  His  life  and  of  FIli 
dcclurutiuiiit  provnl  tbut  thm  kingdom,  or  commanitr,  ^vas 
to  be  bound  togctlier  by  a  moiul  and  epiritiial  bond  of 
uoiou.  Ita  uicmburs  vctc  to  bo  united  by  an  invmrti  at- 
finity,  and  a  common  spirit  of  love  to  Him.  It  vras  tu  bo 
a  fratdt-nity  of  souls.  Another  thing  that  is  evident  in 
His  tcachiug  la  that  the  Geotilce  were  to  belong  to  this 
kingdom.  It  wati  not  for  the  posterity  of  Abraham  altme. 
This  is  perfectly  dear  from  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
as  rceordc<l  in  Matthew,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  Goaficls.' 
Thnt  lie  fiist  fjfiiit  out  the  twelve  "  to  the  ln«t  slwirp  of  the 
house  of  Israe!,"'  and  Ilia  reply  to  the  Syrop linen ieian 
womnn,^  indirate  only  the  limit  set  to  His  own  porw>naI 
labors  in  fcmidin;;  the  kingdom.  But  even  in  this  hist 
pldfl*,  Tlis  oomplianoe  with  the  cnmDSt  rcqu<>8t  of  the 
H-oman,  »iho\ra  that  ihiti  limit  was  nu  impassable  barrier, 
but  \n»  only  temporary,— a  preliminary  step  towards  the 
execution  of  a  more  <X)mprcheu»i>ivc  plan.  *  Ilia  tntervtev 
with  tlie  woman  of  Samaria,  and  tlic  incidents  tliat  fol- 
lowed, are  a  simihir  proof  timt  it  was  a  large  expediency-, 
and  not  a  rigid  or  exclusive  »pirtt,  tbut  confined  His  own 
kdMrs  mainly  to  tlie  Jewiafa  jR-ople. 

But  all  thia  may  be  oonowled,  and  yet  it  might  he  wip- 
poeed  tliat  Jesua  loiiked  forwarrl  lo  the  organization  of  tht* 
oommnnily  in  a  political  form.  This  idea  has  been 
ously  advocated  by  cerlnin  writcrR.  They  have  supj 
that  Jesiiii  may  hnve  nntioi[iuted  Kueh  an  aecfptanru  oC  HU 
aulliurity  on  the  pcirt  of  tlic  people  Rti  would  lead,  ihroiigli 
a  pe:ieeful  revolulion,  to  Ilis  cnthronetueiit  in  the  aeat  of 
David.  And  as  to  the  iucIuBiou  of  the  Gentiles — tbat 
was  a  &tniliar  feature  of  Old  Tcafiimcnt  prophecy,  and 

"  Sec  below,  p.  47a        "  IIbH.  I.  8.        •  MbK.  iw.  27.  M»rk  ni,  2S. 
*  .LjCaiiut  llw  nolioa  (bat  \h»  plan  of  Jv-m  had  a  "  nail oa&l- pari Icu- 
bfieiiadie  B«wliTli)lun&"  see  Baur,  V.  T.  nulogit,  p.  US  m^ 
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mtut  have  been  expected  in  snrae  form,  even  by  tliose 
■who  eonrpivwi  of  tlie  Messiah  ax  a  tciiiporal  prince. 
Bishop  Butler,  lu  an  iiiteitaliiig  pajwagR  of  the  Analogy, 
ciowanting  uiKin  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  acquire  power, 
tnuiginM  a  kingdom  or  society  of  penionH,  ]>erfectly  vir- 
tuoQfl,  for  a  aucccseion  of  ^ea.  He  depicts  the  inward 
nnity  and  strength  of  Biich  a  conimuititj-,  and  the  advnii- 
tag<?8  which  it  would  possess,  not  only  for  re|>eIlinK  injiirif^, 
but  lor  cxU-nding  ita  away  through  a  mural  inStii-ncc.  "  Ic 
vDuld  plainly  be  superior  to  »ll  others,  and  the  world  must 
gi-ndunlly  oiric  under  its  empire :  not  by  means  of  luwlcos 
violence,  but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  ajuat 
ooniiiest;  and  partly  by  the  kingdoms  submitting  tticm- 
selrcs  Tolantarily  to  it,  throughout  a  course  of  ages,  and 
claiming  its  protection,  one  after  another,  in  wioccesivc  exi- 
gencies." '  One  who  imputes  to  Jesus  the  litoitatioiM  of 
knowledge  and  foresight  that  pertain  to  men  generally,  may 
conceive  of  Him,  in  the  earlier  stagts  of  Hi»  career,  aa 
having  indulged  a  noble  bnt  fallnciuus  hope  of  this  nature 
— a  hope  shattered  and  di)«ii]Hkted  hy  the  bitter  exj>erienp(! 
of  the  world's  hsLtrt-d  to  rightootisntss.  Were  this  a  correct 
theory,  we  should  he  obliged  to  suppose  that,  having  started 
with  high  and  pnthut;iaslio  hapis  of  being  t]ic  instrument 
of  t]ie  moml  nndflpiritunl  reno\-ation  of  the  .Tewi>;h  nation, 
aud  of  the  wide  oxteneion  of  the  kingdom,  in  aeeonhinoo 
with  the  prophetic  aiilieipationB,  He  waa  brought  finally  to 
the  necessitj-  of  ahundoning  these  glowing  expcetations,  and 
of  giving  to  IIt8  undertiikiiig  another  east.  PkuHible  aa 
sueli  a  Iheorj-  rony  gonnd,  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  his- 
toriml  invcstogation.  In  the  cnncx'ption  of  Jenua  lliat  un- 
derlies it,  there  is  overlooked  tlmt  sobriety  of  ITi^J  mental 
tone,  and  that;  kno\vle<Ige  of  humnn  nature,  wliiih  savwl 
Hiu  at  all  times  from  illoitivQ  liopt«,  and  enabled  Ilim  to 

'  Analogy,  uh.  liL 
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forecast  the  futnrc.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  Onn- 
pel  history  will  show  tlie  h,\aity  of  the  hv])OtIi«sis  wtiicb 
attnbutos  to  the  fumidcr  of  Christionity  Ike  design  to  esta- 
blutb  u  temporal  kingilora  of  however  eialted  a  type. 

I.  At  the  threshold  of  the  narrative  of  tlw  public  life  of 
Jesus  standi  the  iux»unt  of  tin-.  Temptation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  intej-prctntioi)  of  the  passi^,  wherever 
the  lino  may  l«  drawn  iK'tween  tlio  Hlenil  and  the  li^ira- 
ti\'e  ill  its  eont<>i)ti,  it  is  hiirdly  renmiuable  to  ilutibt,  from 
its  ehronologitiu)  patition,  that  it  deaoribes  inward  experU 
etieeK  of  Jesus  at  the  crisis  wbon  He  wus  about  to  enter 
ujMHi  Hid  public  work.  It  wa.s  the  hour  nf  pre|)aniLion; 
llie  future  lay  before  Him.  What  course  should  Ho  par- 
Kiie?  How  Khould  He  axe  the  miraeulott!!  powers  with 
which  He  was  eudowod  ?  We  have,  in  this  narrative,  tlin 
Kuggestions  lliat  pasiwd  through  Uts  miml,  only  to  be  in- 
stantly rejwlled.  Then.'areal8oreflecl*din  thin  narrativi!  the 
tetnplatiotis  that  lay  iu  Mis  path  through  the  whole eourae  if 
His  life.  It  lit  an  epitome  of  thuno  demands,  solidtotioait, 
worldly  hoiies  and  SMpirations,  which  it  was  His  moral  task 
to  witiijitnnd,  even  thon^h  the  consequence  of  His  (idelih^  to 
a  lofiier  ideal  weni  the  •wrrifioc  of  Hw  life.  Jesus  was  not  ox- 
etnpt  from  tliat  law  ofdivine  Providence  in  virttie  of  which 
extraordinary  p()w*r«  hrinjj  with  lliem  a  pmporllonate  moral 
trial.  Sliall  they  loused — ihese  high  and exceirtional  powers 
—  for  the  end  for  which  they  are  given,  in  suhservicooc  to  the 
divine  order  ;  or  shall  tliey  be  wielded  as  ii  pri%'ate  inatro- 
ment,  for  the  furtliei-anee  of  some  pcrsoiwil  end?  Slmll  they, 
even  if  not  thus  perverted,  be  employcfl  after  a  method  not 
authorizeil  by  Him  who  iKMtnvrcd  tlieni  ?  Hwe  follow  the 
ord<T  in  Matthew,  which  is  marked  by  pnifuuml  [isycho- 
Ingicid  verity,  the  first  temptation  was  to  use  that  extra- 
onlinarj'  p<jwer  over  physical  nature,  of  which  Jesiu 
iouud  Iliuieelf  poeecflscd,  for  tlte  grotificntioo  of  Uts  per- 
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BcHial  vants — the  alternative  boing  nu  uiifultering  trust  in 
God,  who  would  see  timt  those  necessities  were,  in  His  own 
time  and  way,  sujjpHeil,  When  this  i^ul imitation  hud  h«!(!ii  re- 
[lellwi,  the  apjiPiLl  van  nrlfnlly  made  to  tliat  very  tpusl  in 
G<k1  which  liad  bt't-n  His  {taiioply  a^iiifll  this  finit  ukkhuU 
of  evil.  Being  thus  pnitecunl  by  Gtid,  why  shoiiM  H«  uol 
(ierooiiHtnite  His  privilege  1>y  fliujjing  HtDiseir  needlf>!Vi1y 
iiitu  danper  ?  Why  not  leap  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple ?  Shall  this  miraculous  power  be  re^jarded  m  a  nacred 
deposit,  to  be  nsed  only  inttmformity  with  the  design  for 
which  it  uiLs  iu)|)artcd,  or  shall  it  he  the  niediuiu  i>f  adnz- 
sling  fipectatilc — fiimiething  akin  to  the  arts  of  magio — a 
vaia  self-glorification?  It  is  iu  the  Inat  of  the  tcnipUilionH 
fiiat  the  unworldly  rliaractcr  of  the  kingdom  which  Jesus 
vo^t  aiming  to  establish^  hecomiu  nianifcst.  A  hasty 
outward  saccaa,  a  rapid  progn^s  of  Jlis  cause  through 
metliods  oot  occordaut  with  the  divine  plau  and  will, 
and  involving,  uuder  however  fuir  a  diflgiiise,  a  oota- 
plionoc  with  a  Satuuie  spirit  of  self-assertion  and  of 
oppcuilioQ  to  God,  was  recommended  to  Hitn,  and  pressed 
upon  Him  from  without,  at  every  stage  of  His  career. 
When  Peter  uttered  his  warm  remonstrance  against  the 
idea  that  his  Master  wns  to  suQ'cr  and  be  put  to  death, 
Jesus  treated  it  as  a  su^estion  of  evil,  aii  eiTort  of  the 
Tempter  and  Advenairy  to  decoy  Him  out  of  the  np- 
pointed  path,  and  impel  Him  to  a  coiirse,  which  though  it 
night  promts  a  speedy,  imposing  triiimjih,  iuvolvod  the 
surrender  of  Hi»^  eupreme  allegiunoe  to  right  and  Irulh. 
Kindred  ttiiggeHtions  emanating  from  frieuds,  n^Iativos, 
and  loved  diw.npU«,  or  coming  as  taunt*  of  HLs  enemien, 
met  Him  at  rvery  turn.  But  He  gave  to  them  so  shadow 
of  eouutonaiioe. 

Jesus   exhibited   an    entire    indepndenoe    of    parties. 
His  pueitioi)  wan  not  determined  by  any  feeling  of  oppnsi- 


tion  to  uiiy  of  them  ;  lie  re|iresent(Hl  no  reaoHon.  Katlier 
U  it  true  that  lie  stood  on  a  higher  plaue,  and  veas  inuved 
by  ooiiaiilcratioiiH  nltngt'tlier  ciUtiiict  from  anr  imjialse  to 
fullow  or  t»  oppoite  prcvuiling  tenets.  This  is  reniarkahle 
cspeciatly  tut  regaivLs  llie  Phnriitees,  to  whom  He  conc-cJcd 
a  oertaiQ  autljoritj-  iw  teachers  of  the  kw,  and  who  from 
tJietr  number,  and  slaixliiig,  mid  appnrent  sanctity,  im- 
pressed the  praplc  irlth  uwc.  Ji^sus  disiTiiiiiualod  between 
what  is  to  be  fotlowed  and  what  rgected  >ii  their  croed  and 
conduct.  But  nothing  in  the  plan  of  His  own  career,  or 
in  the  doctrine  which  lie  inciilrated,  is  cauglit  up  from 
them.  His  path  i«  marked  out  with  ciitirt;  iudvjK.*rKlemx;, 
in  a  MTiy  to  elasli  directly  with  the  ideas  of  the  most  i^e- 
vcrcd  leader*.  Thi«  id  one  of  Uic  most  impreasivecvidvncoi 
of  llie  originality  of  Jesus.  It  ttus  from  within,  ami  not 
from  without  that  He  derived  tlmt  oonccption  of  Ilia  office 
and  work,  which,  with  undeviating  constancy,  iio  proceeded 
to  realize. 

2.  On  every  ocojsion  when  he  wns  invited  to  eiicrciae 
fnnctioMft  which  belong  (o  n  lemponil  kingship,  he  declintxl 
tndoBo,  u[id  diwivowfd  (he  poaseshion  of  the  preroijativcs 
wliich  acts  of  i\m  luiturc  woidd  involve.  When  nskcd 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  j^ivo  Iribufo  imto  Otesor — a  (|iic«- 
tion  proposed  for  ihi-  purpose  of  elietling  8nmeprofi.-«tion 
of  uiithorttyof  a  civil  nature — he  n-plied  by  direclino;  tKat^ 
tlie  coin  which  v/ati  piiid  in  tribute  should  go  to  tlui  per 
who«e  image  it  bore,^  When  asknl  to  ndjudimtr  a  C|ne8- 
lion  of  disputed  inheritance,  he  disownetl  the  functiom^  of 
"a  judge  and  divider."  HiHrnisKlun  w.i3  to erntlicute oove- 
tousneas.*  He  reminded  Pilale  that  the  fact  tiiat  His  di8ci[>l« 
did  not  Rght  proved  llis  kingdom  not  to  tie  nf  this  world.' 
How  could  a  kingnlom  exist  without  theexcrtion  of  jthyM- 

*  Matl.  xxU.  17,  Mark  xii.  U,  Luke  xjt.  22. 
■LtJc«»i.  13.  •  John  xtU.  36. 
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I  power?  Wlifn  tlic  cntliusiualie  jicnpic  woiiM  miiljc  Him 
vktng,  He  "departed  into  a  inoiiiiUin  Mintsclf  alone.'" 

3.  Tlic  autiirc  of  tlio  regal  unico  whu;li  JcMtiR  msKumed 
is  clenrljr  enough  aetrn  in  His  actuni  [iroecLi.liii^, 

Wliat  was  U»c clianwrf<rr  <if  Hiu  logisUtinii?  Tliin  appears 
in  (lie  precepts  of  lUe  Sermon  on  tlie  Nfouitt.  Tlicy  relate 
to  lCRi{)cr8  o(  licurt  aa  t)ctwccii  man  anil  man,  iinU  man 
an^i  God,  and  to  ethical  conduct.  Tlicy  have  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  ei%-il  relations  and  obligations.  They  ara 
stripped  of  all  ^ense  and  of  all  valu<',  unlcM  it  h  prcsnp- 
pii«ed  tlint  tlie  J^awj^iver  hns  in  view,  not  tli«  oi^nization 
of  a  stntr,  Imt  tho  moral  giiidanw  t>f  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  ftirtlier  from  a  scheme  of  civil  polity  than  the  in- 
jiinntion?  of  Jesns  in  thi;*  dis(v)nn<e  and  el !*c where.' 

Who  are  lo  lie  llie  BiiUjecte  of  the  new  Itingdom  ?  They 
arc  tliow!  who  become  a^  little  chililrcii, '  They  who  pur- 
pnsp  in  their  hwirU  t/i  do  the  will  of  tlie  Heavenly  Father 
belong  tn  the  kingdoin.'  Sm'li  a  parable  as  thnt  of  tha 
TT r> forgiving  Debtor*  shows  what  the  <|imli(itiitt(inH  arc  of 
tlio^ae  who  are  cnmlled  as  stibjeets  of  ChrisL 

The  exertionsj  of  power  which  Christ  put.  (orth  itliiiitrate 
the  eliaracter  of  Hia  kingship.     They  wei-e  dirveted  to  the 

'  John  vi.  I-*.. 

'  I'ni&Mur  llnluinnnn,  wlio  t«  not  to  bo  cliuwn]  tritli  conwmUin 
cHt!i3^  forcililr  .ivta  fortli  (Iiir  iniiin^i.ikniity  iit  i]tv  Hctiiiud  vn  ihn  Maiiot 
with  ihp  HHi>pwition  of  any  illiHiori  iii  iw  Aiulinr  wppp-iing  ihe  eOcet 
of  llisWArk;  'Swht  «*  abrr  hi  Rilt  rfrr  Ikramlo.  »o  liefcrt  fction  nie 
Bfwi-i"  gL-rinK  liiiTfHr,  il:u«  ,ff<n*  vun  AiifriiiK  :iii  tin  Ktvuio-ivti'li  rur 
Aii|pi»  will,  iiiiii  (l.-iiH  er  ^ieli  nk>  dvr  ll[ii>:ii>n  IiingppHH'n  lii»i,  cine 
irdtlivhu  Ui,'f'irm  odcr  mich  Diir  wditl  nllceiiiiiiH-n  r^licir^  Mtllieliien 
UinMtitrunjt  Im  Volke  It.rnct  glciHiuim  ni«  mil  i-Inttu  ZaiibcrHUilw  hor> 
Tornifcn  HI  k^ntK-n-  Euiv  TlK-okrntiu  initt*i»  im  Klmm^K-n  B«icli 
Criin-'lon  m  wollrn.  wire  ilio  Haelta  eine*  Schwiinnrailpu  irrwraiMi."  DU 
l^opt.  Tifiity^.,  pfi.  -1)41,  4HS. 

■  Miui.  iviii.  S,  xli.  14,  Uiu-lc  X.  11,  Liiki!  xvili.  10. 

'  Miill.  vii.  21,  lii.  50.  •  MnlL  ivU.  2S-3B. 
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extirpation  of  sin  and  of  ite  coiutcquciiocs.  Hv  lieiilctl  the 
sick,  restored  luu^tits  to  t)ic  use  of  reason,  ».<)sert«d  his 
d(>minii>ii  ovor  Xutiiro  by  Hubdiiiiig  the  tom])ogt,  iiud  mul- 
tiplying the  loavtw  for  the  fcoding  of  the  huofny-' 

The  penalty  of  iiiifUit-liriiliieti  to  hi^  eorniDAndmcnts  wiw 
oxpuliiiou  frum  tli«  Ivilou'siiip  and  oompaniun&liip  nf  hts 
fbllowem.  But  the  fcii-es  wero  to  he  left  to  grow  with  the 
whisat.  The  pmiishioout  of  disobedience  wan  to  he  in- 
flioted,  not  tliroii^h  the  verdict  of  any  visible  earthly  in- 
Itutial,  hut  hy  a  Judgiupiit  vrhiab  stuuds  at  the  termiualioo 
of  the  prpsoiit  oitlcr  of  things. 

4.  The  cliar-iok-r  of  lliu  peraatw  wliom  He  brought  into 
clothe  connection  with  Uiin.<ielf^  and  made  Hir  Hpecial  agents, 
U  enougli  to  sliitw  thnt  He  looked  funvurd  to  no  civil  rvvo- 
lation  by  wbiHi  a  new  form  of  gnvernincnt  !^bonM  1>e  aei 
up  in  the  Jewish  state.  He  dimTibcd  thcin  Himself 
"hidfs"* — iiit-n  of  childlike  simplicity  of  cliantctcr, 
ngers  to  all  the  nrt^  nod  uax>oiptidhmenL^  rcqitiiitc*  fur 
tJie  rcalixation  of  politicd  schemes.  All  but  one  of  them 
vrc-rc  Giilikiiii:^  Had  Ji»uh  aimed  to  eObut  Hta  end,  either 
through  scicntifio  thoiiglit,  or  worldly  sagacity  and  (xiwer, 
He  would  bavc  6clet'l*.-d  a  vciy  different  class  of  tnsiru- 
mcDls.  And  to  f>up{H)&B  that  He  hoped  to  Awnd  n  nev 
civil  oonimiiiiity  of  an  utterly  ex<*ptionrtl  chiiructw — 
resting  ttolely  on  consent,  ami  voluntary  olxxlienw  to  the 
bchphte  of  right — ia  to  impute  to  Him  aii  idea  more  visiou- 
ary  by  far  than  ever  entered  the  brain  of  a  philowpbie 
dreamer. 

&.  These  erroneous  judgments  09  to  the  plan  of  Jrstis 
are  preehidod  by  ol»erving  the  clearness  with  which  He 
disucrned  tlic  ol>Atacles  tlmt  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ao- 

*  On  llib  topl«  di«re  are  fine  raiurka  by  Ewald.  Oodktabi  i-  V.  -broi^j 
T.  ISO. 
■Mnit.  xi.  &*>,  LoVe  x.  21. 


ceptnncc  of  Hib  olaiiust  and  of  FIis  (loctriue.  There  is  no 
grmiml  wliatcv«>r  for  tliinlcing  timt  He  ever  for  a  moment 
cxpiH.'ted  ao  cney  triuiujtb  and  a  universal  rally  to  His 
cnuso.  Xo  <lelit!iit)n  wat  iMsulhh  on  this  point.  From  tlie 
fiist,  Hevramcd  His  follower  that  they  must  look  for  per- 
Miciition. '  From  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State,  even 
from  their  owD  hoiL^ehoM,  they  must  expect  oppositiou 
cirrie«I  to  the  pitch  of  bittiT  ImtmL  ' 

fi.  Ill  conneotiou  with  the  luentlou  ofilils  perception,  on 
Hw  jMrt,  of  the  enmity  whic-h  llie  bmul  of  Uis  (li»;ipli>s 
woulU  provoke  ujK>n  thcnisvlvvs,  ulxserve  thu  insight  into 
the  general  cfTert  of  His  teoching  on  iliflercnt  classes  of 
men,  which  chiiriLctcrizoii  Him.  Ho  knew  what  was  in 
mail.  He  unOerrtlond  the  power  of  sin  in  human  iiiititre, 
and  tlic  rcuistaiitio  to  bo  cx|)cctcil  from  this  antagoiiiistic 
principle.  One  who  has  ilorivtvj  from  this  stntly  of  llie 
tiosiH?!!)  anything  like  uit  adequate  een»«  of  the  ])roiound 
luoml  disocruracntof  Jesua  will  find  it  impossible  tobulievc 
thnt  He  counted  ut>oii  an  easy  victory,  that  He  uiK!er\'!ililod 
the  depth  of  hutimu  blindiie^,  and  tlic  strength  of  buniau 
aelfishueas.  Rather  is  it  true  that  He  weighed  Ihia  resist- 
ing turou  exactly.  He  directed  Hi^  glance  forward,  luid 
foresaw  what  would  be  the  reception  of  iheGoaiw;!  among 
the  gioncrations  of  mon.  Nothing  can  be  tarthcr  removed 
from  the  temper  of  an  cntliu!jiu:?t  or  a  vii^ionary,  than  the 
calm  survey  winch  Ho  prtncnts  i>f  the  pcccption  which  will 
be  aeoorded  to  Jliu  doetriiio — for  eicample,  iu  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower.*  He  who  knew  Iiow,  by  a  word,  to  probe 
ibe  hi>art  nud  bring  out  its  hidden  seerel,  or  bring  to  the 
It^itlts  dominant  passion,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  obstacles 
whidi  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  givo  success  to  His 
mission. 


'Mall.  V.  II.  12,  X.  U-11,  23. 
*lf>IU  xiii.  3  BU]„  MHik 


*  MatL  X.  S.>,  3S,  Liilit  xiT.  28. 
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7.  He  anticl|>ate(l,  from  the  hejinning,  that  TTi*  life 
wouIiHk;  tilt!  fortuit  of  His  fijflilv  to  1  ho  work  that  h:wl 
been  given  Ilim  to  do.  It  was  natural  that  lie  sliould  not 
at  the  nutHirt,  but,  ratlier,  lutcr  ami  by  cU-grcm,  conwy  to 
His  diwiplos  the  knowle<1gc  of  an  event  which  ran  couoler 
to  tlitiir  prc>cistublt«hc;il  idous,  untl  wblob  it  wus  bard  ibr 
thcin  to  conceive  k)(  a»  iKissible.  It  vitia  natural^  too,  that 
a  more  joyous  lone  ishouM  iniiiglu  in  tlic  6r8t  [iroclamatioo 
of  thegooii  iHlint?^,  before  the  gathering  enmity  of  priest 
and  wsribe,  with  tbt  deadly  iiitcut,  had  been  dcvulopctL 
As  the  event  drew  near,  the  shadow  MhicJx  it  cost  before 
grew  ilarliCT,  the  Gxi>eotation  of  it  more  vivid,  the  predio- 
tioQ  of  it  more  distinct.  But  that  Jesus  loolcei]  forward 
to  it  Bs  tiic  only  possible  issue  of  the  inevitable  conflict 
wliicli  He  \\-ngcd  with  the  ruling  jiou-eni,  udniits  of  uo  rea- 
aoiiablc  donbt. 

S.  If  any  temporal  or  political  elements,  hntvever  tmUi- 
ronted  in  their  chnmcter,  had  mingled  in  the  cnuccption 
whit-'l)  Jotiuti  I'^herished  of  Hii^  kiugtUiip,  the  faet  would 
have  been  mnnifcst  in  the  preaching  and  in  iho  wriliugfl 
of  the  A|ioett]o)t.  They  knew  what  was  the  charaotcr  of 
the  Master's  trnching.  They  make  it  evident,  by  tlieoouraqi 
whidi  they  tlienVH-'tviat  jmraueil,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jmu^* 
although  it  was  to  transforn)  and  mould  every  human  in< 
stitulion  by  iLs  iiiflueaee,  bod  uotbtiig  to  do  directly  with 
any  earthly  polity. 

Tliat  Jksus  wore  the  title  of  king  need  occasion  oo  8ur- 
prtK.  Among  the  Jews,  the  kingdom,  from  the  cuitsct, 
was  a  tlteocraey.  When  a  human  king  was  ap[H)iiited,  Ha 
"  «-its  king  but  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  the  deputy  of  th» 
Invinible  King,  and  the  inspired  depositary  of  Mis  will."  ' 
It  wart  (lud  Hlni>«elf  who  had  called  the  nation,  eirrted  it  to 
be  ni«  [xnple;  and  it  was  He  who  had  givcji  its  lawBij 
*£oo«  Uomu,  ol>-  iv- 


Rojrnlty,  thcrcrorc.  Iiad  a  deeper  and  Iilgher  meaning  to 
the  Jcwifih  mind,  than  it  htiare  In  mmlrrii  daya.  There 
was  room  for  a  wider,  a  spiritual  inception.  Christ  waa 
king,  an  He  "claimed  the  character  first  of  Founderj  next 
of  Lci;idlator,  thirdly,  in  a  oertniu  high  and  {icculiarseDs^ 
of  Juilge,  of  a  new  divine  aociety/' ' 

When  we  review  the  New  Testament  historj-,  it  becomes 
«Iear  that  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  c?i^yed  to  fouad  wai 
to  liave  ils  sejit  in  tlic  hearts  of  men.  To  the  question  of 
tlio  Pharisees  when  thfl  king«lrtm  of  Goil  should  come,  H« 
angivercd  that  tlic  kingdom  of  Go«l  ccmcth  not  witli  ob- 
fiDfvatioii  ;*  it  was  not  &oru>C'lhitif^  vi>^ihle,  u  Hite.-lncio  for 
men  to  iw'lio1<l,  and  whaw  Eiegirinin^  ooiild  thiis  bo  pre- 
cisely marked.  "  Beliold,"  Hl' udded,  "the  kingdom  of 
God  i«  within  yon,"  or,  ns  it  i^linnld  he;  reiidoivd,  "  in  the 
mid^t  uf  you."'  lla  in  whom  llio  kingdom  had  its  origin 
stood  with  them  ■  and  the  life  of  loyalty  to  <jod,  the  cliar- 
oeturistic  of  tlie  kingdom,  was  in  Him  and  in  the  siniU  o( 
tlie  fliithfiil  meo  whom  He  had  drawn  Into  fellowHliip  with 
His  owu  spirit.  When  ambitions  followers,  or  their  rela- 
tions for  them,  petitioned  for  places  of  honor  near  His 
throne,  He  rejilUd  tluit  the  elilcf  rank  in  His  Kingdom 
belonged  to  him  who  was  mast  devoted  to  .srrviiig  others, 
even  as  He  hud  ooiuc  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
miniater/ 

Fhrtieular  p!i'«ag«i  in  which  the  kinplom  ia  described  in 
symbols  drawn  from  the  eliaracteristiea  of  the  oltl  difiperna- 
tion  are  not  t<>  lie  confilrneil  with  a  prosaic  Itleniliie^,  but 
in  harmony  with  tlie  jjeneral  drift  and  pnrportof  the  Jiaieh- 
ing  of  Acmtn  on  the  subject.  He  was  to  drink  wiae  new 
with  His  disciplu5  in  tlie  kiiiL^)'>ii)  of  Uio  Fatiicr  (Matt. 
xxvi.  29;  ^[ark  xiv.  25;  I^ikexxii.  l)j) ;  a  figumttve  rep- 


'Ibid.  p.Sfl  (Riwon,  ISafl).  •LiikcjCTii    20. 

*  MiU.  XX.  20-28.  Mark  x.  3d-45. 
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reseiitatlon  of  tKe  jojs  of  that  sodet/  which  was  to  exist 
trlioii  tilt!  kin;;(1oti)  slioiild  appear  in  iteconBummateJ  fbrtn. 
They  were  to  sit  with  Him  on  thrones,  judging  xhe  tweW» 
tril>td  of  Israel  (Mntt.  ziz.  2S  ;  Lake  xzii.  30) ;  a  mwie  of 
setting  forth  the  share  in  ilis  blessedness  and  plory,  which 
everywhere  in  thu  New  Ttslaumut  is  destTibcd  as  tlie  des- 
tiny of  His  followers.  Thwe  who  would  unwarrnntobly 
presn  tlie  tun((ii»ga  of  Lho^e  declarations,  as  if  eimntenaitoe 
wew  giveti  in  them  to  llic  ideas  of  a  eamal  Judaism,  fhil  to 
romeinber  tin.'  tnipiHil  kIyI«  which  is  one  of  (lie  obvious 
diameter! Rtics  of  the  tenchiiig  of  Jcsiis.*  On  iho  last  night, 
having  refi^rred  to  the  time  when  He  hud  sent  tlioin  out 
williiiiit  [mrsL-,  ant1scri|),atiUKhoi»i,  and  yet  they  hud  Ift^kcd 
nothing,  He  loM  them  to  take  purse  and  scrip,  and  bod* 
each  of  tliera  to  huy  a  sword,  even  if  he  had  to  sell  hia  gar* 
ment".  to  get  the  nif-ans  of  doing  eo  (I-nke  xxii.  i)5,  36)> 
In  this  vivid  u-ay,  He  contrasted  the  [x:ril  that  was  mjv 
eoming  upon  them  with  a  pant  day  of  oompnrative  eeenrity. 
No  one  iuiogiiies  thut  Ho  meant  the  injunction  to  be  taken 
I  iterally,  meant  them  to  take  up  arras  against  their  enemies. 
Yet  at  the  moment  they  fuiled  to  apprclicjid  Hia  meniiing; 
and  He  chose  to  turn  from  the  subject,  with  the  wohIa — 
referring  to  the  two  swords  whieh  they  said  they  hud — "it 
is  enough!"  la  describing  tlio  kingdom  of  which  He  was 
the  founder  and  he»l,  it  wsh  inevitable  that  He  should  draw 
upon  the  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament  In  no  other  Vi^y 
than  by  these  pictures  could  the  Dis^plc:*  be  tnnght,  imbued 
Its  they  were  with  iImj  prevalent  coneeptJon  which  gave  a 
ppedomiiiantty  materiul  charaetcr  to  the  Me»wiftnio  reign. 
It  was  not  by  wholly  discarding  the  figurative  and  ji«elio 
delinoatiousof  the  kingdom  that  the  truth  involved  iu  them 


I 


'  BiHir  inkcs  a  smind  view  of  ih««>«  pana^w^  ngudiaf  thatn  H  figora- 
lira.    See  bit  if.  T.  n^b^  p.  1]3. 
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wtw  to  be  conveyed  into  tnimla  on  winch  alwtmct  state- 
luente  tvould  lail  to  make  a  living  imprL-eHiun. 

Jesus,  in  repealed  inKtanovi*,  baik-  tlutnc  for  wtirae  beno6t 
He  exerted  Ilie  hpaliiig  )>owcr,  bo  tiilent  i'e»{)ectin(r  tlie  mi- 
radcand  ibs  Aut,liur,'  In  llie  «arly  piirt  of  His  ministry, 
eepecially,  lie  guarded  against  any  public  proclamation  of 
Hiiuacll"a«  tlic  Clirial,  and  was  ■willing  to  Icuvc the  multitude 
ID  dwubt  as  to  His  precise  misaioa  and  office.'  Notoriety 
WHS  ungrateful  to  llim.  The  motives  of  this"  pmccdiiro 
OD  Ilia  part-  it  is  not  ditUvult  to  divine;  ami  tiicy  cor- 
roborate the  view  which  we  have  pre»>nteil  of  H»  phin 
and  oiirts.  The  throu)^.  eagt-r  for  tin  rcnlizutton  u(  llio 
hi^tes  of  Israel,  were  itnpatieiiL  of  dduy.  They  liHtUt^d 
1o  see  the  Messiah  Hit  iu  visible  glory  on  the  throne  of 
David,  a  l*?rotr  tt)  all  their  L>iietiiiw.  Tlicy  would  evea 
take  Him  by  Ibrce  and  make  Him  a  king  (John  vi.  15). 
This  popular  aspiration  He  could  not  meet :  He  must  do 
what  Ho  can  to  elevate  and  purify  it.  It  was  not  hard  to 
draw  a.fler  Him  a  buot  iif  zpjitoun  adherents.  He  took  all 
jinina  to  diin  the  mnka  of  thoiite  who  fullovrod  Hiiu  (Joba 
vi.  66),  by  aoquninting  diem  with  tlie  <leln8ive  character  of 
their  ideas  concerning  Him.  He  was  not  to  give  victory 
and  gloiy  to  the  tlico«;racj' ;  He  was  to  suffer,  and  to  die 
on  the  crosH.  Moreover,  He  must  guard  again;^  preripi- 
teting  tliti  conflict  with  the  ruling  class,  which  He  well 
knew  could  have  only  one  imov,  and  muj^t  gain  time  to 
train  Hi^f  UiscipliH,  and  to  plant  in  the  world  the  kxi)  of 
divine  truth.  Hcik«  the  priidcm^  which  He  showed  in 
withholding  the  thil  di-scloHureot'  Ilii^  own  claims,  in  avoid- 
ing newllcM  publicity,  and  jti  postponing  tlie  inevitJibIc  coq> 
fiiet,  which  was  a  consequence  or  His  teaching  and  His 
works,  until  H«  should  liavc  time  to  lay  tlie  foumlatioos, 
firm  and  broad,  of  His  spiritual  kingdom. 

>  Malt.  ^-iU.  4,    Mnrk  Tiii  -20,30,    Lukev.H.    vUi.  &(],  Mark  viLSCL 
■  Lukv  ix.  21,  Mark  ix.  9,  Uw.Z¥)i.  9. 
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Rut  Jeflus  was  oonsciuusly  more  tlian  tiie  ioundor  of  a 
fipirltiml  t^x-iety  to  beattracle<I  out  oCtlie  world  of  miinkind 
which  hail  iK'i.'oiiie  fslrmig«I  t'rum  cftmrntininn  with  GocI,  by 
tli<^  force  nf  llLs  [M>rsnn»l  iiiHiieiice,  ami  lo  have  ibt  life  in 
Him.  HiskiiigtloiQ  \V!isluac-tU[Kni  tliv  worlil,  amttobring 
tJio  world  utidur  itn  nwnr.  Httt  Diitripled  were  th«  ''enlt 
of  the  earth,"  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  "  a  city  s«t  on  a 
hill,"  a  cnndle  not  hidden  rrom  Kight>  but  aet  in  a  oaodle- 
stick  toinhed  light  all  around  it.'  His  kingdom  wa^  tuepn-atl 
ontvvurdLy,  and  aluo  to  Icuvun  human  iMciely  with  Its  npirlt, 
iinlil  the  whole  \Torld  should  Uj  crealwl  niiew  by  ilsngeocy.* 
The  coi)9Unimnlion  of  thi?  benoficiul  coiK|iu%t,  to  be  eure, 
was  to  be  reached  in  connection  with  a  tinal  mauifestation 
of  Himwlf,  which  is  dcs«TilM>d  thrwigliout  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  Parutiia  {:rafn}oafa),  or  Advent,  when  the  sift- 
ing and  scpiimting  operation  incident  to  tlic  Gwjtel  in  ail 
the  onurse  of  hii^tory  reaehes  ilB  climax.  Tlie  twofold 
4*hiimeter  of  the  kingdom,  firat  at  R  tpansfopmntion  of  tlie 
individual,  and  then  as  a  world  conqueritig  and  world- 
jiiirifylng  influenoe,  is  involved  in  all  the  traehing  of 
Jesus,  and  formed  the  eitsential  chamctui-iBlic  of  HiK  plan. 


When  wc  inquire  for  tlio  means  on  which  Jesud  relied 
for  tlie  aooomplishment  of  a  revolution,  th«  graudost  wbicb 
it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive — it 
being  nothing  less  tbun  the  moral  r^^neration  of  man- 
kind,— we  find  tliem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  elevated 
character  of  His  aims.  There  is  no  occult  policy.  'ITieM 
is  uo  elaborate  contrivance  of  machinery.  Kverythiog  is 
simple  and  as  open  as  the  day.  The  first  of  these  mcang 
wuB  teaching.  I<no1cing  at  Hia  metliod  or  style,  we  find 
that  not  a  tittle  of  Hi?  teaching  niis  in  gnomeH,  or  brief^ 
[KHnted  aentenoes,  eoHy  to  be  remembered.      This  waa  a 

*  Matt  r  1»-17.  ■  Mm.  xiii.  31-33,  Marit  xiiL  IS-SS. 


tnothod  of  coiiveyiug  lui^truction  wbtt-h  wan  in  vogue 
among  RiitiliiiiioLl  teorhRn;.  In  the  liftni]»  of  Ji^as  it  was 
mail(-aD  iustruinciit  of  unexampled  poletii-y.  A^  llti!  truth 
wliicli  lie  nttcrt^  was  dei-pcr,  au  tlic;  upIntrUni  in  vrlilch  it 
was  embudiol  was  tlie  more  welglity.  Tlie  aae  of  para- 
bles wan  not  Bomctliiiig  abeolutely  uew.  It  ImH  examples 
in  tlic  Old  Testament  and  uniuiig  the  RuLliis.  Tlic  ini- 
inediatB  motive  for  llie  employment  of  this  means  of 
CiMiv^ying  knowledge  waa  tiic  odvniitogc  oftordcd  by  it 
for  a  lucid  and  vivid  exhibition  of  the  truth,  la  these 
narratives,  as  in  pictures,  the  abstract  reality  trait  made 
to  stand  forth  in  a  concrote  form.  Doctrine,  prewpt, 
ftnd  argument  were  all  inooqvorated  in  them  in  a  way 
t3uit  could  hardly  ha  gainitaid.  Whut  renBotiinf^  eould  bet- 
ter justify,  what  ei(H|ueti[«  eouUI  more  ini[iresiively  sci 
forth^  the  oompiuwion  of  God  to  sinful  men  than  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son?  How  eould  tlie  narrowness  whieh 
ooDfino4  charity  mid  kindly  feeling  to  the  Hmitii  nf  elais  and 
aeet,  he  more  eEFl'etualty  rebuhed  than  in  the  tale  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ?  How  is  the  contrast  of  self-esteem  and 
humility  depicted  in  the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican ?  There  was  another  eonseqnenee  ennneetcd  with  tho 
method  of  teaching  by  parabk-s.  On  the  ear  of  those  who 
were  destitute  of  sj-mpathy  with  the  Teacher  and  IIIk  doc- 
trint',  amd  therefore  luottcd  holh  eurioaity  and  insight,  tlicy 
])roiiiiced  no  eflfert.  They  awakcnetl  no  desire  to  get  at 
the  truth  that  -waa  wrapt  up  in  tliem.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Teaehcr,  and  wiwiiod  to 
ace  cleurly  that  of  which  they  had  gainett  n  partial  glim|we, 
oouhl  tarry  and  receive  the  euHjihtcnment  which  they 
craved.'  That  ntliuns  besides  the  Twelve  took  this  wav  of 
gaining  light,  the  Evangcli&ta  explicitly  in  form  ns.  In 
this  way,  the  parables  served  as  the  uccacion  for  tliat  sepe- 


ration  between  those  who  vrerc  snsoqitible  to  the  iiifliitiiice 
of  (he  Irillli,  aiul  those  who  wt-re  imlifliMfnt,  or  stet-lwl 
agiiinst  it.  Tim  latier  a\sif^,  hrnriiig  whiit-  tlicy  eoiild  iiot 
comprchoiid,  anrl  did  not  can:  to  uxphirL-,  went  away  as  thuy 
came.  Thus  tlie  Oa'^pel  hail  a  jutJiHal  effect,  (]ividi.;g  one 
from  auothcT,  and  proving  itself  to  be  a  toiiclmtiitic  of  char- 
acter.' 

It  WDuld  be  very  strange  if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  hail 
been  coiifiited  ^ntii-elv  to  the  utterance  of  ftphorisnis  aad 
parabicts.  All  tluit  is  luirly  meant  by  the  statement  m 
MattheWfthat  II«  efwkc  continually  in  parables  (xiit.34),H 
that  they  formed  tlie  .itnplcof  Hih  popular  dismnrsei.  The 
same  Evangelist  records  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  It  U 
KXprcfisly  Kuid  that  in  private  convcnte  witli  Mis  Dtsdples, 
He  expoiindtxl  che  parables  to  them  (Mark  iv.  34).  And 
it  is  clear  even  from  tlie  Synoptical  Gai(>eU  that  in  the 
coniiMtny  of  ITis  intimato  fbllovcrs,  nnd  sontotimes  eUe- 
where,  Headoptinl  the  manner  of  continuous  discourse,  apart 
from  ])arabolic  illustration.  That  ITe  should  at  times  have 
taught  in  a  stylo  of  coiisoculivc  aJdreM»,  as  the  Fuitrth 
Gospel  dp^rii)e.4,  is  surely  what  would  be  anticipated,  and 
can  properly  <Kx-asi(>ii  no  i^urpriKe. 

That  Jc^us  adapted  His  communications,  in  botJi  form 
and  matter,  to  the  nictilal  and  moral  condition  of  ]ii»  hcnr- 
er»j  is  made  evident.  The  full  blaiw  of  truth  would  not 
have  enlightenetl,  hut  have  daxnleil  and  misltt),  rhtwc  who 
were  not  prti>arcd,  by  previous  training,  to  recognise  it. 
The  minds  of  men,  even  of  the  Apostles,  must  hydcgrcrt 
be  wlntatcd  up  to  the  apprehension  of  truth,  which 
elasbi!il  in  many  of  its  fcaturut  with  their  traditional  ideasL 
J(»U8  ciMn[iare(l  Himself  to  a  householder  who  brings  out 
things  both  new  and  old.*  The  new  do«rtrine  was  linked 
to   the   doctrine    which    iraa  familiar  to  the  auditor, —  to 


traths  of  the  01* 
as  the  cnmplciocnt  of  the  old,  and  coruinciKled  to  iiccept' 
anw  0.1  the  comllnryof  R{.-uept(>d  hcIio&.  Ideas  that  readied 
higher  and  df*fX5r  than  nnything  hofbro  known,  and  whkh 
invoU-«l  the  cveutuul  disfihiueinent  of  the  xvhole  Ihbric  of 
the  existing  ciiltna,  wor«3  so  ineulcntod  an  not  to  protluM  an 
absolute  hroik  wUli  tlie  uld  cystcm  on  tho  part  of  the  dts- 
cnplis  ^ff  Uic  iww.  A  bridge  was  liiid  bctwoeii  the  Iwn,  sa 
Uuit  tlKnt!  might  be  a  continuity  in  tlie  develnpniciit  of  tho 
minds  of  the  disciples,  that  should  correspond  1o  tlie 
anit_v>  which,  nutwithKtandin^r  tiie  neivness  of  the  Gn«|>el, 
himiKl  tog(>lher  tlie  two  ills|M>nsatioiis.  With  n  wisdom  so 
Bublinie  were  the  fouiidntioiia  of  the  kingdom  laid  In  the 
gnuiually  p<hirat«l  pi-rrrirtinns  and  princijjh'sof  those  who 
were  3yniputhelic  with  its  spirit. 

If  onr  design  were  to  describe  at  length  the  qiinlitics  of 
Jefiiu  as  a  tejuthcr,  one  Inpiu  would  Iw  tlic  iniuuior  iu  whicli 
casual  incidents  and  circamstances  were  mnde  the  f)cca.sion 
of  brii;ging  iHit  fundainculat  truth.  Pnucij>h>«  which  lie 
at  the  fonuihitjon  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  are  the  germ 
of  ctiiui<;e«t  of  jncaleuluble  moiueut  in  the  life  of  iudivitlu- 
als  and  of  society,  were  dropi»ed,  jm>  to  li|K.'ak,  by  ihe  way- 
eide,  in  tlw  £}rm  of  a  couiment  upon  8oine  occuri'cnce,  oras 
a  respon.ie  to  qn^^tions  ])crl.iining  tu  au  immediate  pravt^- 
cal  interest.  Tlic  whole  subsetjuent  historj-  i»f  Clirifiliun 
society  was  tofiimUh,  |)er|]etually,  new  illusstratlons  of  the 
wealth  of  mL-aning  whieli  ihfse  wayaide  utterances  con- 
tained, and  of  the  power  that  lay  in  tlifu  to  brcullic  n  new 
Bpirit  into  the  civili/alion  of  iiiunkind. 


Another  meami  adopted  by  Jesua  for  the  establishment 
of  His  kingdom  was  the  selection  of  a  band  of  Di^iplte 
whoshoultl  licqiialilii-dhyaiaoeiationwith  Hini  to  promul- 
gate the  Uoeniwl,  and  to  act,  in  some  oicaeurc,  as  His  ■%!>- 
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rt*i.-ulati\*<».  It  wap  not  by  a  spontaneoas  act  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  Hi»  hearers  who  felt  themftfilvcs  ]>owerfully 
drawn  t«  Him,  lUia  llic  twixl  of  disciples  M-as  formed.  It 
wan  mtid)'  lip  of  tliiiRftwhoilid  fpel  llM>nii<(->lvi«t}tiiHa(tR\cttHl, 
bill  (heir  )^'[mruliui)  frnm  the  )t>gt  of  the  bcliei'ors,  and  thu 
sp('i>iiil  plii<H>iilhilt(Hl  tlit-ni,  wax  by  tJiedistinot  appuii)liiu>nt 
of  Jmus  HiniAeir:  "  Yo  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you"  (John  xv.  16).  ThuysliaroJat  firstwitt)  tlieir 
coQntrymen  the  idea  of  the  Mfieiaiiic  kingdom  an  an  ex- 
UTiinl  (^xnltatian  of  the  tlieocraoy.  They  were  not  wImII/ 
i'nv  from  the  Iiope  of  ptrsonal  advancement  under  Oic  n«w 
ofiIlt  of  tiling^.'  But  llu*y  were  tiot  «o  wedded  to  ihi-sc 
idens  at)  to  l>e  indocile,  Thiy  were  capable  of  feeling  the 
divine  exeellfnce  of  .Il-^iis,  iind  of  yieMing  up,  under  tlic 
inllueiii^  of  IIIk  rlinrnrtcr  and  trarlitng,  their  previous 
hopca  rcsfxx-tiug  the  kingdom,  and  whatever  personiil  anil>i' 
tton  min<;led  with  (heir  riincvrr,  disinttire^tt-d  atU-giiinoo  to 
truth  and  rlght^^oii^^rK'ss.  In  their  minds  tJicrc-  were  no 
impenetrable  walls  of  prejudice  to  be  ttcinoliahed.  Tlicre 
was  no  iuteltc-otuul  priilc,  or  pride  of  ca»t«,  to  obstruct  tlte 
entrance  of  light.  All,  witli  the  single  exception  of  the 
Betrayer,  were  Galilonns.  At  one  time  Ji-ius  was  niovod 
to  thank  tlifl  Father  from  the  depth  of  His  wtil,  that  in 
the  righteous  order  of  Provident  tnith  which  had  beco 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  Ulindtxl  by  the  conceit 
of  wi^om,  had  be-on  rcvculcd  to  batted,* 

The  prcstt'nif^  of  .Iiidns  in  thl.ionin[uiny  hna  l»eon  lomnny 
a  ]>erplexiiigfai;t.  But  it  in  nut  to  lie  as^uiiiod  thai  he  was 
bad  fnun  the  Hturl.  We  must  8iip|K>ie  that  Ji-snt*  diseov- 
ered  in  him  [lo^sibilitiesof  giM>d  out  of  whitrh  might  grow, 
in  case  the  Dist-iptc  should  |Mit  forth  the  moral  exertion 
that  lay  in  his  power,  a  cliarai'ter  fortified  in  gondnctfi. 
The  vliuici!  of  the  di.>4ciples  was  an  net  that  gave  them  no 

•  Mull.  XX.  'il,  Muk  s.  37.  ■  Uilt  iL  2S,  Luke  x.  il. 


gnarantr  of  salvation,  ami  no  exemption  from  tJio  iisuni 
(rial  lliat  altwids  evtrv  liiiman  being  from  tlic  liej.'r lining 
ti»  the  enil  of  lilV.  Kwry  l,liiny  turned  on  tlie  uso  wiiicli 
JikIsa  wuuIiI  make  oftlie  signal  (ip[)iirtiin (tic's  for  good  tlint 
Iny  in  )ii.>i  paili,  ami  on  tlic  ent^rgy  witli  wliirli  lii'  would  re- 
sist Lcmptsltun.  Rt'slM.'cli iig  tiie  foriMight  of"  Jesiw  in  niatit 
huntSliationU,  wc  sliould  giitinl  nguiiist  nuh  dogmulic  as- 
Kiiniptions  which  the  Gij3[h.*1  liistorv  thu-s  not  ;nirnint,  and 
wliicli  nould  iiii)Hrt  to  His  eann-st  exertions  (or  the  iin- 
jtrovcmciit  of  mt-n  a  niecliunicut  quality.  He  whose  ppno- 
tmting  glance  laid  bare  what  wa^  in  rnan,  watched  with 
|Kiin  the  downwaril  i<ite[iH  of  the  unriiithliil  Dipwiplc,  and 
divined  with  unerring  certainty  the  mua,  * 

It  would  be  a  misitjike  to  Mippnsc  that  the  Disciples  were 
BCt  apart  «oIc]y  for  t]i«  purpose  of  Wing  i|tiLi)LBiii  to  mpnpi 
the  teaching  and  lestify  to  the  miracles  of  their  Mastvr.  and 
to  proclniia  the  GospiJ.  It  waa  not  merely  as  ini>tnictoi-s 
of  their  brethren  lh.it  thf!*t'  men  were  brought  into  a  Uaily 
nitptnaci.-  with  Jefliis.  They  were,  bcsidc!«,  links  in  th<^  fA- 
lowghip  that  Jesus  came  to  establish  with  all  who  should 
rot«iv«  Him  in  faith.  A  certain  inter tiiediate  rfllatlOD  of 
this  cliaracter  was  sustained  by  those  whose  improasion  of 
Jwtw  was  immcdialo,  the  result  of  personal  afliodition  with 
Him,  Tbtiir  intuition,  their  focUne,  they  omijifht  to  ooni- 
nninieato  iK-yoiid  tlieir  own  circle,  that  it  iiiijihtbo  rcpro- 
dueed  in  those  who  not  having  scon  yet  believed.  *  Thus 
through  their  instriimenlnlity  the  Inlands  of  die  Bpiritiiul 
BiKirty  of  which  J<«us  was  the  centre  and  source  were  to 
be  extended. 

The  Qoepel  was  to  !«  appropriated  by  atl  varii'tlcs  of 

'  AooorHInH  to  Jotin'ii  ncn-itel  (vl.  70.  71 1,  an  npponiinilr  vtm  virtii- 
ally  girvn  w  Jadx*  to  viibdnw  from  lira  cuiapiiay-  Cf.  Oodei,  Cbfwi/irn- 
btirt  (2d  k4.)  Id  looo. 

■  8e*  1  John  !.  3- 
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nntitiftl  tcra[)enimpnt  niul  plmraeUT.  It  was  cnjtalilo  of 
Iwiiijj  a|)pri'lien(l»?ii  in  diverse,  yet  not  cUsi-'Onlant,  inmlra of 
ooncoption.  The  lyiH«  of  doctrine  which  fi|if>«flr  in  llio 
Apufitulii:  tMcliiiig  art  the  uumpk'nmiiw  of  «u-h  utlitfp,  aiul 
conspire  to  makeup  n.  full  reprcifentation  of  Christian  truth. 

The   miracles  of  Jestw  vren  another  of  the  agencit 
which  llu  employed  in  founding  His  kiagdon.    This  part' 
of  the  Goi^pel  uarralivce  it  is,  which,  in  mftlcrn  times,  has 
chiefly  provoked  t^kepticinm.    But  a  i^ound  historical  judg- 
ment must  admit  tlic  ronlily  of  thi'sc  event*. 

Thi^  in  an  Ititttorit^al  qucetion.  It  in  high  time  that  ora* 
cnljir  assertion!*  of  the  itnpo»«ihilitj' of  such  exertions  of 
pKwtT  OH  llie  New  Testament  attrihutefi  to  Clirisl,  or  of  the 
ini|M>sHit)iIiiy  of  proving  ihern  under  nny  oiream8tan«TC8, 
sliould  be  set  aside.  It  is  iin[)er(inent,  on  the  ground  of 
some  nicluphysicnl  sriieme,  an  <1  priori  mnoeplinn  of  the 
imivei-sF,  to  set  tliitte  arljiimry  limit*  to  the  )»o\ver  ufepirit 
over  nature.  If  a  system  of  philosophy  ciuinot  find  room 
for  fart-i  well  attested  by  historical  evidence,  bo  nmeh  tlie 
viorKd  fitr  the  phila>*ophical  syatera.  The  proredure  of  the 
rwent  writers  upmi  the  Life  of  Jesiw,  iu  the  treultnetit  of 
the  account*  of  miraL*le»  iti  the  Gospels,  is  commonly  de- 
termined by  their  i»iibjec[i \'e  con«lusion3  or  conjeeiumi  as 
to  the  control  which  may  conceivably  be  exercised  by  will 
over  matter.  One  will  allow  the  historical  %'erily  of  (be 
cure  of  demoniacs,  on  the  grmmd  that  such  an  influence 
on  the  part  of  Jesiis  is  thought  to  lie  pBj'cliological  ly  t-x- 
pli<'BbIe,  without  deiwrting  so  very  widely  from  our  ordi- 
nary expcrienre.  Another,  lilce  Strauss,  would  draw  a  tino 
between  the  lighter  and  nioi-c  innnageahlcojia^s  of  denionia- 
oil  frenzy,  which  are  allowed  to  Imvc  l>een  sulyect  to  th« 
u>titnil  of  .Tfjsn.'*,  and  the  niore  Hf^ravnled  fomw  of  mont 
aud  physical  disorder  which  were  aaixibed,  Irul^Ti  or  UOl| 
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diabolic  posscssioT).  A  large  class  of  wrilora  find  no  dilB- 
cnlty  ill  accepting  the  uurrativc5  of  [ic»iiiig  Raid  to  have 
btxti  t'Oected  by  Jesus.  They  cau  iiiia^rinc  Hlru  to  Iiave 
bam  )M«»css(!d  of  au  cxtniordiimry,  cxtrptional  power  over 
tiie  diacascil,  enabling  flim  to  f^iibdiie  those  maladii-s.  But 
wheii  it  cniiica  lo  the  exercise  of  a  rontrni  over  iimiiiiiiuic 
nature,  as  Id  etilling  the  waves,  or  multiplying  the  Ituivcs, 
the)"  draw  back  witb  unbelief.  But  these  secminglv  higlicet 
excrtioaa  of  uiinitulotia  [lowcr  reirt,  as  these  writi-r^  are 
obliged  to  ftllaw,  tipon  tlie  eame  historical  attestation 
as  (he  miraeuloiia  events  to  whicli  they  arc  willing  to  give 
credence.  They  arc  found  rooonled  in  wtiat  these  wrilira 
are  fully  persuaded  is  the  oldtat  part  of  ihe  evangelical 
literature,  tho  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  is  not  on  hisloricril 
grounds,  but  from  considerntions  drtkwn  from  a  quarter 
lUtside  of  bigtorical  etiidy,  that  this  arbitrary  Hue  of  de- 
marcation between  thfi  (^reot<'-r  antl  the  less,  where  all  ex- 
ceeds tlie  mt^asure  of  ^verv-<Ifly  cxfwriPDoe,  is  cImwD. 

Vfc.  Riiy  thiit  a  sound  hist«ricfil  (ii.s«*rnment,  founded  on 
a  crilicul  feludy  of  the  doctimeiitary  proof,  muHt  conclude 
that  from  llw  bajitism  of  Jcsnp,  Ho  manifested  tho  jwwer 
to  wiirk  miracles  sudi  «s  the  Evnnij».'Iii;t.s  reiini-d.  Nothinj; 
of  tlie  kind  is  attributed  (u  Hirn  bpfore  that  e]>och,  wliPii 
His  public  ministry  began,  Exu<^t3jerflt«l  views  are  oOeii 
presented  in  regan)  to  (be  credulity  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time.  They  did  indeed  boHevc  tbnt  God  might  send  back 
to  tho  w-orld  John  the  Baptist,  or  one  of  tho  older  pro- 
phets. But  that  they  attributed  miracles  to  every  one  re- 
vered for  his  H-inctity  is  fidse,  as  the  example  of  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  no  miracle*  are  reci>rded,  deciai>-cly  j>rove». 
And  that  mirarnlnoA  works  wero  not  snppneHvl  tnbeofctmi- 
nion  oreiirrenc*,  or  ea'*y  to  lie  M'ntmj^ht,  Is  dcmonstnitt-d  by 
the  ustooiisbinent  which  everywhere  in  the  narmtivcs  is 
showu  to  have  be«u  the  elTect  uf  the  miractcH  of  Ji«iia 
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An  liiHl'inciil  Htudeiit,  not  war|i«!  by  any  prewnippfvt"! 
metaijliysical  or  pliysical  tlienr}',  iviiu  surveys  lUv  wtioitt 
fie]{I]  will  be  pereuxilod  Uiat  Jesus,  with  ihe  prt)|)hecieH 
bcrore  Him,  never  couUI  have  believcil  HintKcIf  to  be  the 
MewiiihjKad  He  not  fouiiil  Hitiiiwll' pu»»»ise(l  uf  this  power 
to  work  iiiiraci«8.  It  is  equally  pviileiit  llut  hnJ  lie  not 
evinced,  tills  pownr  in  the  luiwt  iinprKtsive  forms,  tl»  Dis- 
ciples, Gspwinlly  a:*  lie  utterly  ahjiireil  all  politii«.I  or  rev* 
olulioiiary  iiiniSf  woiilii  h:ive  (li.slK:lieval  Hin  claims.  Tlioro 
wouhl  have  bL-en  wanting  what  tliey  considered  tlie  nccc»- 
snry  orpdetitinls  of  t lie  Christ  On  examining  the  iinrm- 
tivca,  it  Is  TouihI  that  tlie  works  of  Jesuit  arc  indis^ilubly 
oonner-beil  with  Ilia  uiKlntibted  wordn.  Tlie  nnnU  pre- 
piippnse  the  works,  and,  in  certuiii  cnst's.  wr-re  oacaniwicd 
by  them.  Tlic  works  nml  the  tearbing  of  Jchiw  belong 
together.  They  form  the  lot»dily  of  the  inuiiifwtation,  nu<l 
csuinot  be  divide*]  mnre  tl»an  the  wamles^  fcnrment  wbioh 
He  wore.  The  mythical  theory  U  wrw;ked  upoa  a  variety 
of  diESfuItiea  which  it  cannot  evade,  or  surmoant.  There 
was  not  time  for  a  cycle  of  mytb-t  of  tlits  sort  to  ariws,  bcliira 
tlie  date  of  the  earliest  writteo  Gos|«l3.  Tlwj  cirrmiiFitim«a, 
wjiefially  the  presence  of  the  Apofitlo«,  the  revognjxed 
guides  of  the  Chim-h,  would  render  it  imp'i^iblc.  Besides, 
the  Messianic  i'lea,  the  alleged  foree  out  of  which  the 
mytba  are  said  to  have  sprung:,  bad  it  been  «i]>ablc  A>f  sn^ih 
a  product,  would  have  preclude^l  faith  in  Jesus  so  long  nt» 
the  ex])eot«d  and  indistwiwiblf  Iwdijcs  of  a  Messianic  call- 
ing were  wanting.  In  the  Apostle  Paul  we  have  a  witnoss 
to  the  early  and  unatiimoos  tcdttmony,  on  the  iwrt  «f  tH« 
DiwiplGB,  to  the  Krsii rr*>otion  of  the  T-ord. 

What  is  the  Rattoualislki  tlieoty  tvf  lite  origin  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ?  Ft  in  tlint  Jmi?,  a  «irp*>nH'r  of  Xn- 
zaretb,  with  no  pn^lif,T  dorivwl  from  birth  or  eo<?ial  stand- 
ing, taught  ill  Galilee  for  aliout  a  year — for  to  thici  jwriiKt 


ftie  class  of  whom  we  speak  would  limit  His  publit*  work. 
From  these  brief  labont,  mudc.  \i\>  wliolty  of  vwbul  inslruc- 
ttoti,  rame  tliat  profoiinJ  inipns^iou  uf  His  sujwrlminini 
dignity,  wbich  wua  made  indcliblj-  upon  Ilia  Di^ciplet,  ami 
whiuli  liin  cmnifixion  at  a  (irimiiinl  tlij  not  weakei).  nitd 
tbal  truiidlurmiug  jwwcr  wtiicb  Wfiit  forth  ujhjii  tliem,  and, 
in  ever  iDRrcasing  meix^iire,  U|kjii  all  dubsctjiient  generatimis. 
The  Apostolic  Chiiroli,  the  ooiivprflinu  of  Paul  ntid  his 
Kpisilw,  the  narratives  of  the  four  Gumjh-U,  with  all  that 
tbf/  coutuiii,  uiid  Cbrifitianitv',  aa  it  api>cara  in  the  hlstor/ 
of  mankind,  all  spriii;;  froaii  thai  one  year  of  mere  tearhing! 
Tbc  cIlVx*  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  cause  asuigiittl. 

It  is  madi  more  consistent  with  &  found  philof*ophy, 
instnu!  of  taking  refuge  in  an  unr«tfton.il»le  denial  of  facta 
)ii»tori(silU'  »tabliMhe<),  to  oeek  to  fom|>rchcnd  them.  At 
the  oufnet,  tJie  notion  should  be  batiiwhed  that  miracles  are 
rppngiiant  to  nature;  thnt  the  wipor-nntuml  idBnti-nnliiral. 
TheiM  is  tmc  syfilera;  snd  supernatural  aj^ncv,  however  it 
may  modify  the  enurse  of  nntiirf,  doo*  no  violcneeto  tho 
uuiversal  order.  For  there  is  no  such  nnbending  rigidity 
in  tbo  eourso  of  nalnrp,  thnt  Ir  rannot  be  modified  by  the 
interfMNiition  of  voluntary  ap^nt-y.  A  steam-ship,  cntting 
its  way  tbroni^h  the  billows  in  the  t«?eth  of  wind  nnd  tide, 
moves  by  the  fiirre  of  ninriiinery  which  i^i  eontrived  an<l 
dirouted  by  the  human  will.  The  volitions  of  men  pro- 
Hiiee  an  eRect  wblnh  nature,  Independently  of  ttiis  spiritual 
Ibroe,  oould  never  oecusion.  Now  of  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible control  of  mailer  by  the  power  of  ^tpirit,  any  more 
tliati  of  the  essence  and  origin  of  matter  itself,  we  cannot 
speak.  It  19  a  presnmptuoiw  alfirmalion  that  ibere  is  no 
being  in  the  universe  whoean  infinitely  outdo  the  power  of 
mun,  va.'^t  aA  it  u^  in  llii^  <lirec-t!on. 

In  the  study  of  the  Sorlplnral  narratives  of  the  niiraclee 

of  Jesus,  various  interesting  quesiioua  aa  to  iho  mode  in 
.TO 
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which  they  were  performfnl,  sngt^twt  ihenisM'lvna.  On  tTw 
|Mirt  of  the  AiHMtl**,  fiiilli  u-as  an  iinlii*i»wisal>l8  r«iuieiu?,— 
a  wrtaiD  conscious  fellovv)thi|i  witU  Gvd,  n  laying  huUl  of 
divine  power.'  Witboui  this  mtntal  state,  ihvy  wtms 
uiiablo  l»  do  tlie  work.  For  the  want  of  it  tlipy  6u)r«l 
ill  ttie  Attempt.*  Of  JcKttH  nimtM>lf  it  ts  saiil  tliut  ot 
NKiarctli,  in  His  own  country  "  Ho  did  not  many  workx 
beoAiisH  of  tht-ir  iinlx>li<>r''  (Mntt,  xiti.  5$).  In  Mark,  lliu 
statement  is:  '*H«  ootild  lhi>n!  do  no  mighly  work,  Kive 
tlial  He  laid  His  liawla  ujion  a  fcAV  nirk  folk  atid  hi>Ml(-i1 
them  "  (Mark  vi.  6).  Thi*re  is  no  iirouml  for  the  iii*«^rt4i>a 
tliiil  He  iniulc  tltc  att(!nipt  to  work  niimclra,  and  iailt^l. 
What  would  have  been  the  etfect  of  siichaliortivc  etTnrli^  on 
tiiL>  faith  of  His  disii|iU"s  in  His  ^It.'wianic  claim?  Tliereis 
more  |ilau--^ibliily,  e^iMtially  in  view  of  Mark's  stulenicnt, 
in  tJic  theory  tlmt  tint  uulgi>iug  of  th«  miraculous  power  of 
Jeaaa  vm,  in  the  onter  of  thin;:^  oondilionetl  on  tiiith  in 
the  recipient  of  the  benefit, — that  is  a>nditiono(l  wxxirdiug 
to  some  pltysieal  law  ;  eo  that  llv  was  literally  iiul  atlu  to 
pcrP>pin  the  niiraelcs  where  faith  was  absent.  Itut  this 
idea  is  not  BUstatned  Uy  an  examination  of  other  p:irtH  of 
Ihc  evniigcliral  hi.>jtory  ;  and  the  meaning  of  iJie  Evangulijtt 
may,  pcr!in|K,  be  exhausted  if  we  aaaunie  that  tlic  iraol  of 
ftith  on  the  pari  of  the  people,  disabled  Ilim  in  a  oKiml 
BeiiM! — rendered  it  ineutn|>attbl«  with  Wis  plan,  and  with 
wii^lom,  to  exert  His  mimculoos  agency.  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  muHt  be  rememU^rtKl  tlint.  llie  poowssion  and  excr- 
ctSQ  of  these  cxtrartithnury  |kjwlt>i  are  liir  removed  trora  »ll 
kin«ibip  with  oiaKin.  Rather  do  they  fit  into  tho  tiniveiVill 
HyrtK'm  by  links  of  cuiineclion  wliicii.  in  the  preixint  stat«  tA 
our  ktiuwled^  it  may  be  impo«i<iblc  to  detect,  but  tlwex* 
istcnoe  of  which  there  is  nu  reason  (u  call  in  qu(s>tioD. 
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One  mni^pi(nious  HroiiitiHtaiK-'e  in  the  mimclci  wat  r 
reciairenienit-liiit  those  on  whom,  or  for  wliotwbcnelJt,  Uiey 
were  tvrouglit,  sliuuM  have  8uine  dt^nie  of  fUith  in  Jqsus. 
It  w  a  iiilliH-'ioHS  objection — little  riore  tiiati  ft  cavil — to 
sa^  that  proof  of  the  Mir^aiuuic  coiuuiiMiiou  of  Jasas  was 
thus  afibrddl  to  thcAc  who  alreuly  ackoowletl^^  it.  The 
miracle  miifoi'cotl  laitJi.  It  full  in  witJi  all  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  wl.<icl()ni  ami  goixhicss  of  Jesus,  as  a  natural 
aoooin|)iuiimnit.  Bui  the  aim  wax  to  kititlle  a  iiew  spirit- 
nal  life,  and  where  the  germ  of  tJiis  life  did  not  exist,  Uie 
rairm-'k-  wf)ul<l  have  Iktii  in  vwiu.  A  gardcnpr  waters  ihc 
grouoit  wliii_'ii  exhibits  any  signs  of  It^rtility,  hut  Ik*  <iu€8 
not  i»oiir  water  on  tlio  sand,  The  mere  excitement  of 
wonder,  niiutteti(V>d  by  any  dLOpor  insight,  wua  «oini^thiiig 
that  JeiiUti  via^  MHlulmiK  to  avoid,  The  introduction  of  a 
new  lilc  in  liumaiiity  was  the  cud  in  viciiv;  iind  in  thi5  erc- 
ativ'c  agency  divine  )H>iver  made  itself  sifrnally  mnnifcst, 
not  to  extort  a  hlind  hnmagr,  nor  to  £lir  up  a  jiroiitli'&s 
amazement,  but  U>  briii^  tlicdivinc  in  more  evident  contact 
with  Boulfi  inwardly  preparetl  in  liomc  dcgive  for  the  new 
fellowship.  Tiicy  whose  conac-ivnees  and  lu-arts  wore  not 
affoctcd,  eonld  attribute  phenoniciia,  the  |)re8ence  of  which 
they  were  not  able  to  deny,  to  <liuUulic  agenoy.'  Belief  in 
the  miracles  is  contiiipjent  on  the  iinpresaion  made  by  the 
CDlirc  jxireonality  of  Ji^un,  upon  tlio  fcoling  cxciti-d  by  His 
whole  cliaractt-r  uud  teocliinji;.  and  by  tlic  mornl  traiisfor- 
motion  of  which  lie  is  the  Author.  Wiiere  there  is  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  Go^ipfll  in  thtiso  rGtatiouR,  the 
narrative  of  the  miracles  will  bo  disorcditod. 


Such  was  the  plan  of  .Tcshh,  and  these  the  means  on 
which  He  relied  for  accomplishing  it.     It  was  the  vstah- 
tiaUnient  uf  a  aociely  of  which  lie  ia  the  living  Head  ;  a 
'  Ualt.  xii.  24,  Mnrk  iti.  '22,  Uikt^  xl  !&■ 
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society  the  life  of  which  is  in  its  fellowship  with  Him. 
Each  member  of  thi3  society  was  to  be  a  centre  of  light. 
By  example,  if  not  by  active  persuasion,  He  was  to  draw 
others  into  the  right  path.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were 
to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere.  The  world  was  to  be 
conquered  by  preaching  I 
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CHRlSTlAinTY  was  born  of  Judaiein:  it  waa  Iho  off- 
spring of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  How  was  it  to 
liroak  from  the  leading-sfrltigs  of  ila  parent,  and  to  realizo 
in  conH(Moiuine!«  the  ni^w  ami  imtej>pn<lRnt  attributes  tliat 
belonged  to  it?  now  vas  it  to  cast  off  llio  traramcU 
that  lay  upon  it  of  iicccaaity  at  its  origin,  and  to  go  forth 
In  tliti  frcodoni  of  its  universal  ollice  as  a  religion  for  the 
world? 

It  might  be  expectcfi,  on  a  superficial  view,  tliiit  Christ 
would  50  explicitly  dL-fine  the  rulatuni  of  ihc  new  to  the 
old,  that  no  error  and  no  perplexity  could  cxiflt  opon  llie 
qu»«tioii,  and  no  interval  be  rwiiiiixtl  to  cftixt  the  transi- 
tion. But  to  emancipate  Chrietlanilr  from  ita  connection 
vitb  Judaism  by  a  luvrc  dictum,  to  produce  so  momentous 
a  change  by  a  word  of  commaad,  would  mit  only  contra- 
dict the  usual  mcthodd  of  Providence,  hut  violate  the  very 
nature  of  Christianity  aa  a  system  resting  on  the  intelligent 
apprehension  of  truth.  A  sudden,  violent  rupture  with 
the  Old  Testament  Bystrm  van  not  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
Rather  were  tho  old  things  to  ]ia**  away,  not  n.i  the  result 
of  a  fiat,  but  by  tJie  natiimt  expulHive  power  of  the  new. 
It  wjus  not  a  method  of  mitaf^on ism  and  destruction,  but 
of  fulfilment.  Henee  Chriwt  set  furtli  tlie  scminnl  ideas  of 
Lba  naw  kingdom,  and  IcA.  them,  through  the  Spirit  and 
the  Bgeocy  of  Providouce,  to  produce  in  tlieir  own  lime 
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tlic  proper  fruit.  That  the  iiiHtkulions  of  the  Gnepel 
were  to  be  divaree  from  those  of  the  old  cetwiomy,  was 
iDVolvcd  in  what  He  said  about  Fasting,  that  new  wiae 
must  l>o  put  'into  now  bottloSj  that  a  now  piece  of  cloth 
miiBt  not  be  sewctl  info  an  t)3d  garment. '  He  rodly 
uudcrmiutHl  llie  ritual  rt^jtocting  ni«aij)  and  drinks,  when 
He  Kald  that  nrtt  what  goE!t)i  into  the  liloiitli  delileth  a  iniin, 
but  that  defilement  i^  of  the  heart,  ami  comes  througb  b-jd 
feelings  and  purpcwts. '  Ho  poiutcd  out  the  essentials  of 
goodness,  when  He  tinght  that  "mercy  b  better  than  sac- 
rifice" (Malt,  is.  13),  and  that  one  wlw  perixives  that  the 
love  of  (rixi  and  man  is  "  mnre  tliiin  all  whole  barnt-ollcr- 
ingsj  aiidaaorifiixa"  ia  "not  far  from  tlie  kingdom  of  God" 
(:^^a^k  xii.  3:{-S4).  The  ilhiKtmtiuns  of  the  fnlfitmcnt  o( 
the  law  which  He  came  to  etiect,  in  the  Svrmou  on  tho 
Mount,  reUto  exolu^ivi-ly  to  ttm  moral  law.  How  oould 
Judaic  cxclusiv«ncA3  long  abide  in  oitncction  with  the 
Gospel  doctrines  of  die  inGnil«  worth  of  the  60ut,  the  im- 
partial benevolence  and  compa'uion  of  Ood,ADd  love  08  the 
snbetanco  and  end  of  the  law  ?  The  conscious  authority  of 
Christ  as  competent  to  8Up'jrse<Ie  that  of  the  Oid  Tetsta- 
niciit  enactmen(>4,  la  imlicatcd  in  Hia  preoepta  respecting 
divorce,'  in  His  declaration  that  the  Son  of  Sinn  in  I.ord 
of  the  Sabbath/  and  in  His  declnnition  tJiat  He  and  Hia 
disciples  were  bound  by  no  obligation  to  pay  the  tax  to  the 
temple  (\fatt.  xvii.  24—27).*      How  pregnant,  in  tiie  cir* 

'  MiMl.  is.  17 :  Unrlc  ii.  2S ;  Lake  v.  37. 

*  Mark  vii.  M-21.  l>nc!  rann  (v«r.  ID)  of  thitt  |MaMigu  in  qnllft  axplie* 
it-  The  tnic  rcwiiti^  in  ■ofapJCwi'  rirtu  ri  ^p6jMrn— ''  wludi  deaiiNtlt 
■11  hind*  ur  Tnoil."    Cf.  Mev*^  iit  loco;  Lifcblfbot,  OUnmeuu,  p.  t69. 

*  Miu.  xix.  8;  Mark  x.  fi.  *  Mark  U.  IS  ;  Luke  rl.  ft. 

*  That  iho  refrrenro  in  Ui  the  Uin|ilt-Ux  in  prorcd  liy  tbe  l«na  *■  diil- 
dreu,"  which  wuiilil  not  l>«  tmec)  or  the  K'taiiun  of  Chri'l  li>  flic  Ituniiin 
eovMX-iftnly,  Th«t  the  dWipttM  arc  inclu<leJ  witli  Hiin«rff  in  ll»« 
«iuiii|ilioa  fnnii  ihc  obliKnlion,  In  uliown  hj  the  "wo"  in  t.  27 — leni 
**  w«  rfiould  oOtuil  ibein  ; "  aJthoiiuh  ^tcirvr  nrgne*  n^wit  thia  view. 
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cunistanccs  under  wtiich  it  WM  iiuid(.>,  wax  the  cIcclerB- 
tlon  tlmt  "in  Ibis  [ilacc  is  one  greater  than  the  toniplel** 
(Matt.  xii.  6).  Thfi  temple — tlie  seat  of  the  HhTOhinah, 
tlio  vbibic  majesty  oC  tbo  divitio  jiroJipnce  —  released 
the  priesthiioii  froiu  the  Blrirt  ohservanci?  of  Ihcsabhat- 
ical  law.  They  might  offer  their  sacrifioea.  iluw 
luitch  higher  the  claim  to  liberty  oo  the  part  of  the 
Diaciplca  through  thetr  connection  with  itim !  How 
natural  to  conclude  thnt  He  who  vro^  |:;rcater  than  tlie 
t«ii)p)c  ia  to  take  its  place!  How  cvmsunant  with  this  do- 
olaration  is  the  «aying  reported  hy  John,  that  woraliip  is  to 
be  omfiocd  to  no  Ranotiuiry,  but  is  acec[)table  to  tlie  Father 
vrlien  offered  in  epiril  and  iu  truth  (.John  W.  23,  24)1 
Then  there  were  protliotions  of  tho  downfull  of  the  temple, 
of  tho  letting  out  of  the  vineyard  'Mo  other  hiisbaml- 
tnen."*  Above  all,  the-  one  (vueniial  thing  wna  made  Iu  bo 
thi>  relation  of  lucii  to  Iliiiiself;  the  Biu|rl»  te^t  of  ehurauter 
wu»  belief,  nr  unbelief;  the  one  source  of  enmmnrdnn  with 
Ood  was  perstmal  fellowship  with  Hitmtelf.  This  funda- 
mental relation  wuuld  eventually  be  seen  to  superswle  every 
other  prieitthood  aud  sacrifice.  What  wan  transient  in  the 
t«ncl6  and  practices  of  I  he  fll»ei|>le8,  who  hud  grown  up 
under  the  Judaic  system,  would  be  caist  off  by  the  cx|»an- 
aive  force  of  the  new  truth. 

8ui:h  wiu  the  tti^vliinii;  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  thd 
ceremonial  law.  He  did  not  tbrmally  ab(di»h  it.  Ho  in- 
aifited  on  the  auboniinate  value  of  sacrificef),  and  of  ritual 
obeervanoes  gcticraily;  He  claimed  a  iord^lnp  over  all  that 
"was  made  for  wan ;"  but  He  did  not  sweep  away  by  any 
express  onlinance  the  worship  of  the  templo,  and  Ho  said 
notbtng  rcapeeting  cireumeision.*    That  a  certain  prcce- 

>M«tL  xxi-r.  12,  Sliirk  liii.  3,  Lnkoxii.  6.  John  ii.  19,  MaU.  xii.  41, 
KaA  xii,  9. 

*  Tliu  i*  RiilntiuiUttily  the  codcIuuod  of  RiUchl,  EnitttAung  <f.  aitUA. 
Kutkt^  f  SI  (cd.  2). 
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(Iciioo  heloiigetl  to  tiic  Jews  in  respect  to  tlie  opportuoity 
of  hparing  tlic  Gospel  wiis  rwogiiizwl  in  Iliti  own  me- 
IIi(k1  of  proceeding;  but  the  Gwpel  was  ty  be  prraclictl  to 
every  crcatarc,  and  failh  waa  msde  tbc  cunditiun  «f  sol- 
vation. 

Wc  hav«  DOW  to  trace  tlie  steps  by  wlueb  tlw  Church 
became  enlightened  as  to  the  pTirilegcs  of  the  Gcnlilc3,  and 
(gradually  threw  off  the  swnthing  l>nnds  which  enveloped  it 
in  its  infiim-y.  We  Hhall  find  tlint  each  of  the  lcodtn|; 
Apotttlo^  had  tin  nppointod  part,  peculiar  to  himself^  to  fiil- 
fil,  in  Die  advance  to  ihiu  rt-i^iilt,  Tlic  aiilh»ritiG>i  on  which 
wo  depend  for  our  kiiowletlgo  of  tlio  facts,  are  the  £pi(itle&, 
in  gnrtieulur  the  1?|)ifdle8  of  Paul — and  here  the  second 
chiipicr  of  the  Galatinns  in  the  mm^t  impoKant  passage — 
and  the  book  of  Acts  hy  LiiUe,  That  the  Gospel  was  to  In 
carried  to  the  liealhen,  all  understood.  Tlie  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  directlouH  of  the  Muster  left  no 
doubt  01)  this  point.  Unt  the  question  \vm  what  •dioiitd 
be  required  of  the  licathcn  converts.  In  case  they  lielievetl, 
were  they  not  to  he  inrorporated  M'itb  tlie  Chosen  Peopla 
hy  the  rite  of  circiinieisinn? 

For  a  confiidciid)!e  time  afler  the  Ascension,  thcdiscipla 
•soiistitutcd,  to  lie  sure,  a  btKJv-,  fmtemally  united  ;  and  the 
force  of  tlie  principle  that  bound  them  together  is  mani- 
fest in  th«  picture,  an  it  U  drawn  hy  Iiiike,'  of  tlie  in- 
fant oominunity,  meeting  for  praise  and  fellowship,  and 
pouring  their  property  into  tlie  common  trfasnry  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  they  were  etill  Jews,  frequenting 
the  temple,  olserving  the  ritual,  and  not  thinking  that  there 
eoaid  be  any  door  of  admission  to  the  bletnin^  of  eaU-a- 
tioo  fi>r  the  Gentiles,  except  through  circnmoteiou  aud  con- 
IbrmiCy  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Tlie  Gentiles  mu^ 
become  Jews,  prosctj-tes  of  righteousness,  before  tbcy  conld 

■  Aoto  it.  41-47. 
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access  to  the  kingdom  uf  Christ.  To  tlic  coiivcraioo 
'the  Jews  their  efforts  were  first  to  b©  direuttij. 
TheMrlicstsymptuinsofa  more  liberal  view  nppenrnmong 
fellc-nists,  tho  G reek-speak i ug  Jews  wliu  had  cmbRioed 
^^lie  Gospel.  We  mu&t  guard  agaiuKt  llie  Kiijip4)sitioii  that 
^Bie  furei^i  Jews  were  uniformly  of  R  nion-  libi-nil  t«ta)K>r 
^^Hmn  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  This  w:ls  far  from  being 
^^Iwava  the  ease.     They  tnight  even  I>e  stiffened  in  tlieir 

I legalii^m    by  their  conNtAot   pRicLieal   antag-UEiUcn   ti)  the 

^HistoDis  of  tlie  heallicn.     Yet  sotuenmes  tlie  elTect  of 
^^liis   contact   was  to  softett   prejudice,  and    awiikeii  sym- 
patiiy.      In   ilic    Apostolic    history,    the    Helicnists   first 
i      ap^iear    in    the  act    of   making   a   complaint    that   their 
p(x>r  did  not  ^'t  a  duo  shuri;  of  tho  oominon  fund;  which 
^^iCd  to  the  appolnlincnt  of  seven  deacons  to  relieve  the 
^^^postlcti  of  tho  whole  business  ofdmtribating  alms.'     One 
'      of  these  was  St«i>lien.     Ho  may  Imvc  l»ix.'n  of  HcHeniHtic 
birth,  altliongh  hi.<j  name  does  not  prove  that  such  was  the 
I      fact.'     Stuplicn  stjuids  forth  as  a  foreruimcr  of  Paul— tlie 
^Bpime  Paul  who  took  part  in  destroying  him.      His  fcr- 
^^ent  preaching  brought  upon  him  a  temiiest  of  Jewish 
■wmth.    Ho  was  charjjed  with  8|>eukiiig  blasphemous  wunla 
againat'Moaea;  and,  bcfure  the  Sanhedrini,  hewas  aocoised 
of  having  said  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  woidd  di-stroy  the 
temple,  and  "change  the  customs"  which  Merits  had  de- 
livered (Acts  vi.  14).    These  things  were  attribnted  to  httu 
by  "false  witoeeees;"  bnt  something  of  Uie  kind  he  had 
^^id  to  give  ocflsion  and  material  for  the  distorted  repre- 
^^^tatioo,     Tlie  tone  of  his  defenoo  accords  with  this  by- 
^polheais.     Alluding  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  he  calls  to 
mine  tlie  truth  that  the  Almighty  dwells  not  ia  temple* 
made  with  hands.    There  is  uo   disdain  of  the  temple, 
for  he  Bpeaks  of  it  us  built  in  rcsi>onse  to  the  prayer  of 


'■Aclari.  1-4. 
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Pavid  (vers.  4G,  ^7) ;  but  Ihcrc  is  a  Ijirgc,  8]»irittial  view  of 
tlic  niitiinM>rrcIigiiHi.  Tliia  is  followwl  by  an  iiitHpanngde- 
ntindalioii  ut'tlic  Jc>Yisli  Lflindneed,  which  of  old  hud  pcrats 
uuted  the  ]>rO|)liict«,  aud  liowat  leuglh  Imd  t-tiiin  the  Messiah. 

The  persBcution  ibr  wliich  tho  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
gMV«  tbc  si»iial,  fiir  the  time  broke  Dp  and  dispers€d  th« 
etiurch  at  Jerusalem, — the  Apostlea  only  remaining  in  that 
city.  This  wiLs  in  theypar  .13  or  34,  nbout  two  yean  after  the 
(lity  of  PeiitL>u(»t,  The  result  waa  a  more  decided  step  to- 
wnrds  opening  the  doors  of  tho  Church  to  the  tientites. 
Among  those  whu  were  driven  away  frrmi  Joriisiilpm  wnd 
I'hilip,  anotlicr  of  the  deacons,  who  wont  to  a  city  of 
Sumtiria,  the  iiatno  of  which  is  not  ^ven  by  I^nko,  and 
(here  preached  with  snecew ;  whcrcui>ou  Peter  and  Juhn 
came  tu  give  tlieir  Kiiietioii  to  the  work,  and  lay  hands 
U[K>n  the  ooiiverls  (Artd  viii.  148eq.).  Such  a  leMoo  as 
.fesuH  hail  given  in  the  Parable  of  the  (to<m]  Samaritan, 
His  rebuke  of  tho  8|>irit  of  the  di»'ipk>8  when  they  would 
have  nailed  down  vengeanceon  the  heatlit  of  the  inhoHpitablfl 
Samnritan  vina*jers  (Luke  ix.  65),  aod  hu  own  labora  at 
Sichem  (John  iv.),  prepare<I  the  AjKiettte!)  to  ^ve  their 
countenance  to  this  enterprise  of  Philip.  The  reception 
of  the  ti^amaritans  who,  altJioiigh  they  believed  in  the  law 
of  Mnwfs  mid  were  circuniLnsed,  were  couuted  heivties  by 
the  ortliridox  Jews,  paved  the  way,  in  some  nieiwure,  iiir  tlm 
communication  of  the  Gottpct  to  the  lu-allico  themaclve:^ 
The  conversion  by  Philip,  and  the  baptism,  of  the  Klhio- 
pian  rbnndterlain,  who  \rm  not  a  Jew,  even  if  ho  were  a 
proselyte  of  the  giitu  (whidi  ii  doubtful),  waa  a  etitl  more 
advan<^rd  measun:  (Act^  viii.  27-40). 

The  next  eimrh  in  this  hi,-*)ry  is  (he  enlightenment  of 
the  Apoetle  IVler,  through  a  viiiion,  and  hia  intereoarse 
with  the  Kuman  Centurion,  Cornelias,  by  which  the  pcvjtx- 
dice  of  the  Apodtle  is  cmttuered,  and  be  is  convtuocd  both 
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of  llio  ]u\vr(iliif»i  of  cuting  with  u  Gt-iiltle,  and  of  llic  furt 
timl  tlie  li«Uli«^ii  limy  Ite  admitteJ  dirc<.-tly'  to  aliuiv  in  the 
lua.venlj"  Rixnl  uUcn-J  in  tlic  Gospt'l  (Acta  x).  Tlint  l*ctcr 
litui  it'Iopuxl  tlicac  freer  views  is  proved  l>y  U'ts  oonduct  ab 
Anlii'th  at  a  Liti*r  day  (Gal.  it.  12).  It  is  dilfiriilt  to  con- 
ceive how  !Hign-at  It  revoiutimi  of  opiiiioiiutid  fix'Iiiig  ixiuld 
hive  ocetirred  in  sac\t  a  tiian,  witht^ut  tlic  itilerveiitlon  of 
&iine  objwtivc  fuol,  liko  that  which  Luke  ret-ords.  Thus  iht 
crwlibilitj-  of  Liik*  13  supportc^l  hy  tlic  proijabilitios  in  tht 
CSM. '  The  trath  flasbeil  ti;>on  the  Apoetle's  mind  that  God 
is  no  rwpeoter  of  porwiniJ,  ntid  thai  in  every  nutinn,  "he 
who  luireth  Him  and  workuth  r)ghteouttr)e>»)"  ia  atxepted 
of  Him,  ami  may  eotne  immediately  to  Chmt,  nml  to  God 
through  Him.  The  brolhrwi  al  Jerusatem,  ho\vever,  were 
not  |iri*();»re(l  iiir  thU  cntholid  proceetling  of  Peter,  nnd  thi« 
new  interpi-eiaiioti  of  tiio  G(Bi)eI.  They  "  contended  against 
liim;"  they  demamled  an  explnnutinn.  When  Peter  tnid 
liiit  .■itnry,  and  ajinealLil  to  ilie  fact  thai  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  to  the  Gentile  believeni  in  the  Nitne  funa  and  mea- 
sure aa  to  the  Jews,  the  Kcniples  of  the  Jetviah  Chriittiiuia 
were  wilisfietl  (.4ct9  xi.  18). 

Meuiitiiuc  ihepe  were  those  who  were  carrying  ont  the 
catholic  principle  on  a  broader  a^•a\e.  Among  the  fugitives 
frum  Jerustalera  at  the  denth  of  Stephen,  iwine  irnvetled 
as  far  as  Phcenicia,  and  OypnK,  and  Aniioch,  preaching 
only  to  Jews.  Bat  othen  of  the  same  class  were  residents 
of  Qi'pnis  and  CjTciii' — Ifellenislic  Jews  frnni  those  pIaerS| 
who  had  becii  uonverlt-il  to  the  (joii<[>c] — and  thf^se  ad- 
dressed  llieraselves  to  tfie  Grecians,  the  heathen,  of  whom 
*  groat  numlwT  helieved  (Acta  xi.  19-22).  There  were 
doubtle%  many  earnest,  truth-seeking  men  of  the  stamp  of 
ComcliuK,  VT-ho  wore  inwanlly  prepared,  by  syniputhy  with 
the  Old  Tcetametit  ruligion,  to  give  welcome  to  the  Gonpol 
proctatDuUoD  of /orj^iveneas  tlirough  Christ.    Such  men  in- 
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Jiri'ctly  ai<lctl  even  the  AjHMtlcs  in  ovcn-oining  tlicir  pre* 
jiidi<x-s.  Aiitiocli  was  llic  centre  of  these  new  ouiivcrLe;  and 
when  (he  news  uf  tli«  movement  readied  tlic  Jcni'falom 
church,  Burnulxu^,  hiiu^lf  a  native  uf  Cyprus,  waa  seat 
to  Antiocb  to  h>nk  aficr  it. 

The  great  ngcnt  in  tiic  deliverance  of  Christianity  {roro 
tlio  bonds  of  Judaism  now  &j>]>cflr8  in  the  field.  The  year 
S5  i*  the  probable  <UiIg  of  the  oonven«ion  of  Paul.  This 
young  FiMiri6<!0,  slefjicd  in  thit  lore  of  the  sehool  of  Gama- 
liel/ and  Utiniing  willi  2eul  for  the  law  with  all  its  tnult- 
tions,  *  was  suddi.>idy  converted  from  nil  inquisitor,  ea^r 
to  hunt  down  the  Nas'-trenes,  into  an  EH|ua1ly  ardent,  but 
pure  and  humble,  cuiifeiiHoruf  the  faith  whieh  bo  had  bwa 
striving  to  extirjiaf^.  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
thiaciiuiige  was  effected,  he  liml  only  one  reply  to  tnako, 
ihat  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  hira.  It  was  not 
hy  the  other  Aptwlles,  it  was  not  by  preliminury  (cucliiii^, 
though  the  story  of  Jesus  he  wus  <loubtles8  familiar  wilti, 
tltat  his  conversion  v>a»  pruduci-J  (Gal.  1.  12,  16;  1  Cor. 
XV.  8).  The  only  point  of  attjichmcut  in  his  previous 
meiitul  stale,  which  liis  own  statements,  or  the  nnrrntive 
by  Luke,  wnrrant  us  in  assuming,  Is  the  sincerity  sikI 
eariKStUL^s,  however  misdiretrted,  with  which  he  luid  em- 
barked in  what  he  considered  the  servlee  of  God.  He 
had  cnlrn-d  into  the  law-methoit  of  Rdvatton  wilh  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  Tlte  crisis  in  which  it  waa  revcnled 
to  him  that  Jesus  vna  not  a  fitlse,  hut  the  true,  Messiah^ 
was  neoesRurily  attended,  or  followed,  by  an  inward  revolu- 
tioD  in  his  views,  not  less  tlinn  in  his  temper  and  charaeter. 
The  reality  of  md,  and  the  inadequacy  of  law  to  oopo  with 
ein,  or  to  purify  consciencv,  sUhxI  before  hi.s  mind  in  tlie 
clearest  light;  and  hence  the  antilhc^iH  of  the  new  dispen- 
satiou  to  the  old,  of  salvatioa  by  obedience  and  work^,  to 

>  AttRizii.  S.  *Phjl.  Ul  ft,8. 
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Balvatitm  by  graw  and  thmiigh  fiiith,  was  sliarply  defined 
to  his  menial  perception.  To  require  ceremonial  obser- 
vaniies  of  ii  belJt-ver — of  n  Gentile,  obliged  to  tlicm  by  no 
nntionul  enstom — was  to  mix  nj)  two  beterugpncous  sys- 
tviDM,  to  divide  the  work  of  mau's  Ralvatiuu  between 
Chrii^t  and  a  ritual,  to  make  Mini  itisnJlQciitut  as  a  naxtrca  of 
]ianlun  uiid  of  felli>w>«liip  with  GckI.  It  was,  in  fact, 
another  Oof^pel,  a  denial  of  tlic  true  Gospel.  It  waii  not  to 
the  ccremunlu.!  law  alone,  but  alsu  to  all  law,  considered  m 
a  praot irable  mennfl  of  righteousness,  that-  Paul  was  hostile. 
Itwii»  the  prninises  of  the  Old  TchI anient,  prnmbes  that 
anteilnted  the  Masaic  dispciifiiUlon,  which  the  Gospel  carried 
out  (Rom.  iv.  12fteq.;  Gal.  iti.  17eeq.].  During  the  three 
years  next  following  his  eonversion,  all  tliat  wc  know  of 
Paul  t.t  tliat  he  went  into  Arabia,  und  "  returned  again  to 
Daino-scus."  '  This  fact  of  a  sojourn  in  Arabiti  we  Imrn  from 
himself,  and  if  Known  to  Luke,  it  is  not  luentionc*!  by  him. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  this  interval  was  passed  in  se- 
clmion,  or  in  preaching  the  new  fiiitb.  Having  returtted 
to  Duniascus,  he  was  nbliged  to  Hee  from  the  lii)>stility  of 
the  Jews,  who  werecmbitterod  ngnini^t  him  from  tlic  outwt, 
and  thntugh  all  hiH  eareer;  aixl  ihon  it  wus  that,  in  the 
year  38,  »e\-cn  year*  after  Christ  had  defmrted  from  visible 
interccmrae  with  Hie*  dbteiplts,  Paul  spent  liHt^en  <layti  with 
Peter  in  Jerusalem.'  A  niemomble  visit,  and  a  fiict  fmuglit 
with  iuteroit  in  il«  bearini^oii  theevidenres  of  Christianity! 
Who  cnn  doubt  Unit  among  the  mntteHon  which  they  would 
conler,  none  wnulil  Ik.-  lufiro  pi-oiinnent  than  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  the  GnR|>el  to  the  taw,  nftlie  religion  of  Christ 
to  the  Ntatutes  of  Mosen?  Thence  Paul  ])rocee»le<l  to  Tar- 
sus, his  native  city,  and  he  is  lost  to  our  Un»wle<lgi:  for  the 
next  five  years — five  bu-iy  years,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  which 
)  convince  men  of  the  truth.     In  this 
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itilCTvul  tuny  li;»v«  occurral  tin*  smuirgings  and  the  8hi|>> 
wrecks,  of  whicU  bu  uiakcis  [tatliclic  raculiuu  (2.  Cor.  xi. 
2^1,  '2r>),  but  wliicli  find  uo  place  la  Luke'K  liistoiy.  Taiv 
B08  wiu  a  4niltivute<l  vity,  ami  .1  neat  of  pliilii^Eopliknl  study. 
It  is  much  more  pntbable  that  Paul  acquired  bU  kiiowliitlge, 
«iicli  knowlwlK"  *"*  '"^  ^'"'j  °^  Greek  thought,  from  personal 
iDtort-ountc  with  tliuBi*.'  In  who6«  uoiupaay  he  would  be  cnat, 
than  from  the  study  of  thcGreek  authors.  The  strictuessof 
bUPhnriHaicaltRiiningwuuldliavb  uutanilly  kL-|>4  him  an-uy 
fmiii  heathen  wriliii;^,  iiordovs  his  »tylegivc  evideuce  uf  a 
Ctmilinrtly  tviih  thvm.  He  \va;i  educnti-d  iu  the  liublMni- 
i!ul  srhtiul»,  and  tnices  of  liisyntithfnl  training  arc  evideut 
ill  hitt  l:^)ibtit«.  At  ibc  siitnu  tiiuv,  hia  imwcrCal  mind  was 
fjuick  t»  take  up  and  a.-wimilat*  wbwtever  tort;  au  ufiiiiity 
to  Christian  truth,  in  tliu  current  thinking  with  which  he 
was  brought  into  contact. 

Biirnaba'),  who  Iiatl  been  mnt  by  the  Jeruralem  Churc^i 
to  Antiouh — whu  ia  a  kind  of  coiinwting  link  lictwceii  the 
two  cliurclie^ — entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  oonvert- 
ing  the  hcalhcu  und  gathering  them  into  the  Christian  fold. 
Feeling  the  need  of  aftsiatance,  he  wunt  to  Tarsus  hOpt 
Paul ;  and,  in  tlic  year  43,  brought  him  to  Antioch,  where 
they  continued  their  labors  together  with  great  buoccm. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  two  events  which 
not  without  nn  imiK>rtant  influence  in  keeping  up  a 
Hndurstaoiling  between  the  new  community  at  Antioch  and 
the  mother  (;hur<.'h.'  One  was  the  martyrdom  of  J 
the  brotlterof  John,  who  wns  put  todt^lh  by  Hi>rod  Agrip^ 
pa,  iu  the  year  44;  lu  cunsw)uenti8  of  wbidi  the  A)K3tstl(« 
npi»«ir  to  have  withdniwii  fi-nm  Jenisalem.  This  |iereeci 
tion,  like  lliat  M-hicli  followed  tlic  deatli  of  Stepben,  I 
to  an   increase  of  lais.'HOimry  work   abroad.     Jamcsj  tlie 

'8ecPrDfeiR)rLighUi>o('s£zcurMii),'*6t.  Paul  and  UieTbrM,"  O^O' 
tioM,  p.  293. 
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brother  of  Christ,  from  this  tioaeoppeare  as  the  head  of  the 
Cliuroh  at  Jerusalem,  having  virtually  the  character  and 
fltantliug  of  on  Apostle.  The  Jejmrtiire  of  the  Apnatlefl 
might  naturally  tend  to  lower  stoincwhat  the  authority 
tacitly  concedt^tl  to  that  Chur«h.  The  other  evmit  was  a 
(bniiiie,or(]oortliof  jiroviaioas,  which  began  in  the  same  year, 
aitd  la.ttetl  fr>r  a  ouimidi-juble  time.  The  disciplen  at  Aiiti- 
och  eaino  forward  witli  ooiitrihutioiis  for  the  aid  of  their 
jjoor  hretlireii  iii  Jerui^leiu.  Tlieso  ^pfU,  Luke  Htatc^  (Acta 
xi.  30;  xii.  25),  wno  transmitted  hy  the  hands  of  Barna- 
han  mid  TViil.  But  at  Paul,  in  the  2d  diapter  of  Gala- 
liaus,  wheru  ho  carefully  i-ecouiit*  the  circumi*laHee3  of  his 
hitercourae  with  the;  other  A|KMtles,  inake^  no  laciition  of 
iWia  vinit,  !t  is  not  tiaprohable  that  he  was  preveiitwl  frora 
accomplishing  it.  It  i»  |in»iibl(-  tliat  lie  went  for  a  [lart  of 
the  distaiiee,  and  was  prevented,  for  some  reason,  from 
ent*Ting  tlie  city  ;  or  the  A  postles  may  have  Iwen  nlMctit- 

The  surprirting  gn>wtli  of  the  Gentile  Churc-ii  ut  Antioch 
could  not  fail  to  excite  attention,  atici  awaken  misgivings. 
There  the  diwnples  first  began  to  Ix*  callc«l  {'hristians;  aud 
properly,  for  there  they  first  bertime  Christians  in  (he  full 
suikec, — a  btidy  dintincL  fnim  tlie  Jews.  IMore,  tliry  had 
calleiloneanolher"  brethren," and  had  been  termed  by  tJicir 
eucmt<»,  by  wiiy  of  ojiprohrluni,  Naznrenes,  GuUlcaus,  or 
KbioniteA.  It  wati  natural  tliat  anxieties  should  ariee  at 
JcruMilcm,  wbcit  tlic  Jewish  ChriKttans  saw  tlic  rapid  pro- 
gresa  of  the  Gentile  Church  in  the  flourishing  capital  of 
Roman  A8ia.  It  was  not  now  a  question  about  a  tow  indi- 
viduals, as  when  Peter  ha<l  snoeeeded  in  quieting  the  objec- 
tions of  thntno  who  were  di^satisfiefl  with  his  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  Corneliua.  A  multitude  of  the  beallieo  were 
prctttjinj;  in ;  and  the  q(ici<tion  a^  to  oircumeisinn  and  the 
law  mtist  inevitably  eome  up  again  lur  adjudieatiuii.  What- 
ever fears  and   suspicious,  however,  may  have  arisen  on 
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tliU  Hi^om,  llioy  fbtin<l,  il  np[M<»rs,  no  public  expr^^ion 
itiuil  a  iiiiralwr  oj"  ytstnt  aUer  Paul  Iiad  iroramcrK^^  liig 
Jabiira  at  Antiooh.  There  w^e  atUied  to  the  Cliunth  at 
Jei-us!ilt!ni  suiiie  converts  from  the  Pliortiiaic  party, — per- 
sons, it  is  likely,  possessed  of  social  intliieiire,  and  reUiiiiiig 
their  strict  vie»-:i  ubout  the  claims  of  the  riliul,  ami  the 
potlut.ioii  iiicurrctl  by  intercourse  with  the  Gfrnlilea.'  At 
leii;rll],oii  the  return  nf  t'aul  ant]  Itamabas  from  thctr  fintt 
miHfiutiury  journey,  the  question  wiis  bniugtit  to  an  isstie. 
Certaiu  jicr^ons  Irutn  Jitdea  dectarcil  to  the  hcathcD  converts 
at  Antioch  that  unless  they  should  bccircuniciwdthey  could 
Dot  be  saved.  This  |joeitioi)  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputed. 
It  WHS  filially  rcs<dve<l  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  other 
de['Utics  should  go  to  Jerusalem  and  ftonfcr  with  the  Apo«- 
tle?  and  oldert;  thore  upon  tlie  nuhject  of  this  debate. 

Surh  was  tho  occasion  of  the  AfHislolic  Conference  in  tJie 
yeiir  b'2;  one  of  the  principal  landmarlts  in  tlie  history 
which  wc  arc  pursuing.  Of  this  convention  we  have  an 
aoeount  in  Llic  iifteeuth  chapter  of  Acts;  and,  also,  state- 
ments  re»{>ecting  the  eamc  visit  from  Paul  hitnscl£|  ia  the 
sceotid  chapter  of  Gulatiaita.  The  two  accounts  are  supple- 
noentary  to  each  oilier,  Paul's  reference  being  to  the  private 
interview  which  he  held  with  the  Apostlee,  and  Luke  do- 
scribiuff  the  general  luectin);  before  which  the  main  ques- 
tion was  laid.'  Fourti^n  yL<9rs  had  patjsed  since  Paul'a  first 
vii4it  to  Peter;  sevculccn  yean*  siiioe  his  convcTsion,  and 
about  twenty-one  years  since  the  Rcwurreclion  of  the  Lord. 

It  wan  demandrd  of  Paul  by  certain  i[u<laizcxs  that  Titun, 
who  woA  with  him,  ahoulil  be  circunici^  ;  to  which  Paul 
returned  a  resolute  denial.  Titus  being  of  Gentile  extrac- 
tion on  Ijoth  t^idet,  and  the  demand  beiiif^  tuode  by  tlioae 
who  asM^rted  tliat  circumcisiou  was    necessary  for  aalva- 
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tiyn,  Paul  8tcii(lfn«tly  rffiiso<l  fo  oftmplj  tt-illi  it.'  H© 
cxplain«<l  lo  Petor,  Jamci*,  and  John  the  cliarartcr  of 
his  pr«volitng.  They  had  tiotliing  to  aild  toil;  nothing 
to  prcspribn  op  oug^est  hy  way  of  ndditifin  or  <*f»iTection, 
But  whoo  they  saw  fmin  the  ix'ports  and  iiiforoiHtioo 
which  they  rfioeivecl,  that  Paul  was  doing  a  gront  work  of 
God  araoag  tlio  Gctitilis,  as  Pcti>r  wan  dohig  a  like  vrork 
a.1  a  preachn*  to  the  Jews,  ihey  gave  the  right  hnnd  of  fel- 
lowship to  Paul  and  to  Biiniahos,  ami  hadv  tliein  God* 
Vpeed.  Tlie  converts  of  Paul  were  still  to  send  up  gifts  for 
the  poor  ChrUtiani  at  Jurusatem,  of  whom  there  appear  to 
liavc  been  many, — an  act  of  fraternal  kimliic^iii  which  tlie 
Apostle  needed  no  entreaty  to  induce  him  to  follll.  At 
tJie  more  ])i]htic  ussorably  wliicU  Luke  desoribe-s  (although 
the  language  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  2)  implies  timt  auoh  a  meet- 
ing wna  held),*  there  rnis  a  prulonged,  and  pmliably  a 
heated,  deliate.  At  length  Peter  rose,  and  referring  to  his 
own  cxpcricnoo  in  counectiun  willi  the  vision,  and  tho  con- 
version  of  Cornelius,  gave  his  voice  against  the  Judaizing 
proposition,  and  in  fuvor  of  granting  full  lllhcrty  to  tho 
GentJIe  believers.  Paul  and  Barnabas  followed  with  a 
Darralivc  of  what  they  had  done,  and  e«])ccially  of  the  miro- 
clea  which  God  had  ^ven  them  the  power  to  perform  in  con- 
junction with  their  preaching.  This  had  a  decisive  effect 
Qjioti  their  auditors.  Jama'isawth^^  hand  ofGnd,  and,a.4was 
eharactori*tic  of  him,  saw  tlic  verification  of  prophecy,  in  tho 

*  Dill  tJw  "pillar"  AjKiMlm  f-rmpnlliiw  wiiti  the  winh  lh«t  Titiw 
llioald  be  cirouinewtJ?  P»i]l  doM  not  inform  im  on  llil*  point.  Pr^ 
fcmor  LJ^lilfool  Is  [iidined  lu  think  tlia.1  ul  Rnl  lUcy  did.  }?cr  his 
Oalatiaiu.  p.  IVH.  Wlicllier  ibpv  ilii)  or  nut  il  in  rit.iir  llijil.  ihvv  dEil 
imM  penist  IB  till*  rM|ac*ti  but  ini)>]>orti.-d  Paul,  nottr>(li"l>HiJinK  Ul*  r«- 
ftual  to  comply  with  il-  Pnurfltljrle,  (OhI.  it.  3.  4,)  in  rcforrinK  io  ihw 
tmmMion,  hi*  brokwi  M^nlt-ncr*.  *n4  *■  •liipirrock  r.f  gpninmsr.''  an  Dr. 
lAffxilooi  ai\U  it,  tx^tniT  Inn  deup  acttAlica  of  f«tUug,  c?«d  ib  Ui«  rcu4- 
Itflion  of  ihf  puinfiil  muddu. 

»  Sw  abore,  p.  302. 
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oonrprsion  of  tlie  Gentiles  of  wrliich  fliej"  liiwl  ht-anl.  His 
judgment  n*as  that  tliuse  coiivcrta  should  not  be  troubled  ; 
tliut  oiilr  a  few  rcslrivlions  hliouM  be  laid  nytoa  tJiem, — 
namely,  that  they  sbduld  ubsluiii  from  taiting  meat  slniii  as 
an  offering  to  iduls,  from  foniicati')!!,  from  things  stntn- 
i;;1ed,aiid  from  blood.  The  import  of  (he  first  prohibition 
n-e  have  already  oonaidered. '  Blood,  the  symbol  of  tbc 
life,  and  made  satrod  for  snorificial  piirpoecs,  might  not  h« 
luitcn  bythojew;  iind,  for  thta  reason,  an  anima!  killed 
by  strangling,  ^^Hth  the  bloo^l  in  him,  vriu  illicit  food.  To 
cat  mcitt  wliieh  had  bt^on  laid  itpoit  a  heathen  altar  might 
naturally  be  doi>mod  complicity  in  hosthen  worship.  The 
prescriptions  aro  suh^tantinlly  thow  which  were  rocjuircd 
of  proselytw  of  the  gat«.  There  is  a  ■want  of  agreement 
OS  to  iha  bearing  of  the  reason  assigned  by  James,  and  by 
the  Coiinnil  whii;h  accepted  hU  judgment,  for  their  pirined- 
ing :  "  For  ^[nBOS  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  thorn 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagf^oes  every  i?nl>- 
Imth-day"  (ver.  21).  Does  this  mean  that  the  Je^rti  will  be 
tHsindalized — the  more  beeauAe  the  taw  is  »o  often  brought 
to  iheir  notice — in  case  ihosa  things  are  not  ohsen'od  by 
the  Gentile  eonverts?  U  the  motive  of  the  nstriciion,  so 
(ar  as  the  ceremonial  poinbi  ore  concerned,  one  nf  cxjXMli- 
enry,  to  prevent  neediest  oflenee  to  3vvin  and  to  ChriKtlac 
of  Jewish  birtli  ?  This  is  the  more  common  interpret*^^ 
tioQ ;  It  is  ada]>t^  by  Me^-er  and  by  many  other  eoramen- 
tatopi.'  There  \n  something  to  be  8aid  in  favor  of  another 
view  of  the  pasiage,  which  Neander,  among  otliera,  advo- 
catcs^  and  which  would  jiaraphnue  (he  vi^rse  ihui^:  As 
lor  the  Jewliih  ChrL<itiau9,  they  need  no  injunctions,  inu»< 

*  Ribcltl'a  idn  of  tite  |>MOHffe  w  tluil  iruumudi  u  ihue  wvk.  Jii  nil 
lh«  citUf,  J?W9  to  Iw  won  In  the  Omii^l,  for  ibix  rauwn  «vwa  tlM  tli-o- 
Uiea  moot  gtwirve  ibwe  few  ikiiift*.     End*.  J-  nittiuA.  K*rt^  p-  1S9* 
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rtntK'h  as  tlicy  know  wliat  ttii^'  nre  to  do  from  the  wriUeu 
law  which  is  nail  every  Bubbath.'  We  are  inolinnl,  how- 
et'or,  lo  the  opinion  of  KrA<<i)iu8,  that  the  iiitL>i)i  of  the 
statement  is  to  reu^ure  those  who  feared  that,  if  this  cx- 
emptiun  were  granle*!  to  the  Gentile*,  the  Mo^io  law 
would  be  neglpcied  or  coiitciuiieJ  by  persons  of  Jewish 
Urtb.  There  va»  no  fcnr  of  tliin ;  the  law  was  rmd  on 
every  fiuhbuth.  Jnmfs  swms  to  have  held  aii  int«rme<IlRte 
pooitioa  between  the  JudniKcr^  on  the  one  hand,  and  those, 
if  such  there  were,  who  would  nbotlBh  all  ritual  rrstrio- 
iioat  apoa  the  Gentiles,  un  the  ulhrr.  He  rxpecte<l  that 
the  Jfwisdi  Chriatiaiis — that  immuh  of  the  Oliureh — would 
continue  to  oherrve  the  Tievilical  ceremouiea.  This  is 
shown  in  the  xxist  cliaptcr  of  the  Acts,  in  what  he  said  to 
Paul  on  the  oooasioii  of  his  lost  vi^it  to  Jcru.'Nilcn).  80 
fiu-ftll  were  agreed;  for  Paul  was  far  from  disa|)provingof 
drcumcisiott  aixl  the  other  ritual  customs,  as  practiced  by 
Jews,  and  when  repardeil  as  a  national,  theocratic  insti- 
tote.  His  point  wa''  that  they  nre  not  a  means  of  sulva- 
b'oa,  a  ground  of  jnetilication,  and  are  not  to  bo  imposed 
apon  the  Gentiles  He  eireumeised  Tinmlhy,  whoso  mother 
was  a  Jewess;  and  ho  wont  lhrouj;ti  the  wtvni'Miics  pcr- 
ttining  to  a  vow  (ActA  xxi.  26).  He  iiad  the  flifRouN  part 
to  perform  of  not  appeariof;;  as  iin  niitn^nist  of  Mosos, 
an  flptKlaie  from  the  OM  Trstament  system,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  stand  gqiian.-Iy  upon  the  higher  piano  of 
development  whieh  had  Ijeeii  iniroducxsl  hy  the  G<iH(>el,  and 
save  the  new  Ky^tem  from  heing  aJultentteJ  by  a  mixturo 
of  obsilete  elements  drawn  from  the  old.  His  consum- 
mate prudence  and  for1)earanc<e,  through  all  tins  long  con- 
troversy, are  not  less  ndminible  than  bts  unflinehing  cour- 
age in  adhering  to  essential  prineiple^,  whenever  they  vpve 
iQ  peril,  io  tlie  face  of  all  adversaries.     It  is  u  questJou 

'  Plant,  aad  Trauk  of  the  Churcli,  p.  127. 
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wlipthcr  Jninc9  did  not  hoM  that,  indepenrlentlr  of  the 
motive  of  expediency,  nnd  tlic  desire  not  to  offend  a  pre- 
judice, those  restrictions  of  the  Apoetoliu  tieoree  were  ira- 
portint  to  b©  observed  on  tlieir  own  account.  He,  and 
thoise  Vfho  nympnlhizcd  iu  hix  views,  gave  up  the  great 
point  of  eareumeision,  nnd  most  of  the  prcscriptioos  of  the 
corcmonial  law.  They  might  feel  that  while  the  Gentile 
oonverts  shoiihl  be  allowed  their  liberty  tu  this  extent,  die 
pmetiecH  prohibicecl  in  tlie  d'-e-ree — if  detn^  it  is  tu  be 
called — wore  in  themselves  inadmissible. 

When  we  connect  what  is  said  b/  Paul,  in  the  2d  of 
Gulntians,  wilh  the  uarmtive  of  Luke,  the  [losition  of 
Jame»  and  of  the  Jeriuuletu  Chun.4i  becomes  quite  clear. 
The  Grentile  Ijelievers  were  looke<l  npon  its  partakers  of  the 
great  sulvutiuii,  nutiiing  being  required  of  them  except 
what  wtis  required  ofpn^ielytes  of  the  gate.  They  are  the 
Ciiristian  I)i:Ls|H>m — they  are  even  called  so  by  Peter  io 
hU  firat  Epistle — and  a  certain  precede-ioe  belongs  t«  the 
Mother  Church,  tt)  tiic  Jcwitifa  IxtlievAnt,  an  tlic  first  heirs 
of  the  proiniaa  The  temple  is  etill  the  great  sanctuary 
of  worxhip;  the  expectation — the  hopi;,  ut  least — in  tliat 
the  chosen  po^iple,  in  a  IxkIv,  will  aeUnowledge  Jcsua  aa' 
the  Mcisaiuh.  The  gifts  which  the  older  Apostles  iitipa- 
lated  that  Panl  should  bring  up  from  tJie  Geatile  bo>| 
lievcrs  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  bore  some  analogy^ 
to  the  oontribntions  which  the  Jewish  Diaspora  were  ia 
tbo  habit  of  sending  to  the  temple.* 

The  letter  announcing  tho  result  of  the  Conference,  ad- 
dremod  to  titc  Gentile  bretlircn  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilictu,  was  oonveyol  by  tho  hnndn  of  I^iul  and  Barniibiw, 
to  whom  were  joint-d  Judos,  surnnnied  Bursabns,  and  Silas, 
or  Silvanug — two  leading  men  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalum 

>  Thi>  force  of  the  Dt«r(«  anil  iu  reUlion  tAPnul'i  ()o!tri[U>ttnd  Uacb- 
tng,  nn  ootHidcnd  In  duipws  ix.  of  the  world  ?■  301  wq. 
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— and  was  receivetl  at  Aiillocli  with  joy.  Silas  waseooa 
at^in  at  Aiitiocli,  and  beoamc  a  uouiiianion  of  Paul  on  liia 
accoDd  missionary  journey.  The  couviiision  of  the  Con- 
ftTCiice  served  ti*  caloi  tiie  troubled  wati-ra.  It  really 
secured  lo  the  Gentiles  an  cscmption  from  the  yoke  which 
tlte  Judaiaers  would  have  laid  upon  tlicra.  But  there  were 
Diauy  qucstioDB  which  it  did  not  decidci  with  respect  to  the 
rvlatiotu  of  the  G«ntilc  to  tho  Jcwtfsh  converts.  Or  if  it 
decided  tliem  logically  and  by  fhir  infi^rc^nce,  the  legitimate 
corollaries  might  oot  always  l>cde<Iiit«d  oven  by  those  who 
&K8entoil  to  the  result  in  good  faith.  We  hiive  another 
chapter  in  the  f^rxat  <»ntrov(;rsy,  in  the  con  9  ict  of  Peter  and 
Piuil  at  Aotiocli,  on  a  subsequent  ocaisioii.  AVben  this 
oceumHl  we  hfl%'e  no  sure  means  of  asMrlaininj;.  It  was 
eerlaioly  afiar  the  Apostolic  Coiifereiiee.  Peler  was  in  that 
city.  lie  lind  sat  down  at  the  Agapie,  or  Love-feasts,  witU 
tlie  Gentile  brethren,  and  liad  eDteci  with  them  without  any 
Bcraples  of  conwieiice.  This  coiirsR  we  Bliould  expewt  of 
him  ia  view  uf  what  ho  hud  leuriiud  at  the  time  of  his 
intercourse  with  Cornelius,  and  of  his  utVrancea  at  the 
Council.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  his  liberality  of  feeling, 
88  maniiested  in  his  onnduct,  is  not  explii':d)le  except  on  (lie 
suppnetition  of  tills  prior  enligbtonineiit.  But  some  perHoni4 
came  to  Anlloch  "  from  James  " — mi  wkit  errand,  wc  are 
not  informed, — but  they  were  persons  of  consideration  in 
the  Qiurch  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  among  those  who  did 
not  approve  of  this  free  intert^nrse  with  the  uw-iroumciscd, 
wbiirli  Peter.  In  caramon  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  prac- 
tioed.  It  waaan  exhibition  of  fraternal  fpullng  which  Paul 
dwmed  to  be  rwpiiral  by  "tho  truth  of  tlie  Gospel."  the 
great  dortrine  of  mlvatinn  by  faitli,  and  to  be  wammtci]  bv 
the  Apostolic  di!crre.  It  dtx-s  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  vinitora  from  Jcrui^ilcm  gave  %o  broad  a  construction  t» 
ttuit  document.     They  may  have  uudcntood  it  ftiniply  as 
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oonccdiiig  that  llie  Geulilc  believers  weni  brethren,  ami  in 
B  waivable  mndition;  mid  vH  thev  nm*  have  felt  theni^lves 
euthurizcd^aiK]  conetmi <)(>()  by  cuusciciiUous  Iwliiig.  tostop 
aliort  (if  tliut  sort  of  sotnal  iiitvrcminw  which  might  laecni  to 
sweep  aw,iy  utterly  the  barriers  between  Jew  and  h«ithen- 
They  were  ionuL'titiiit  persona;  i(  w  not  unlikely  that  the  same 
view  of  ttie  A[Ki»tolic  decree  WM  t«lieii  by  JainoB  him^lfl 
Tho  prcsciifc  of  thcwc-  ChrUtiaus  from  Jcni««lcm  ie<l  Peter, 
out  of  n  timid  deference  t<>a  jirejudiceiii  v^hich  he  bndeliuwn 
thiit  be  did  not  pt.-Koaally  aburc,  lo  ccusc  to  cat  with  the  Gen- 
tilw  us  he  had  <lon« ;  and  siich  was  the  force  of  liU  cxniujilc, 
that  thfl  rest  of  the  Jewish  C'hrtBliftns  at  Antioch,  including 
even  Bnrnnbas,  took  the  eame  oourae.  This  criMs  moved 
I'fliil  to  rebuke  Petor,  in  the  prc«cti«>  of  the  Chiiivh,  for  ha 
oowardly  and  insinuero  cuiupliaDee,  He  did  not  aoouso 
him  of  hohling  a  wrong  principle,  for  hh  priiiciptcu  were 
right,  but  of  inuuuKi^tf'ncy,  and  of  infidelity  to  bii<  real 
convielioni*.  The  effect  of  Pet-er's  example,  if  it  were  not 
oonnterwtod,  would  be  to  make  the  Gcntito  converts  feel 
tliat  ibey  must  *' Judaize,"  or  eonfarm  to  the  ceremonial 
ordinaiioc»  of  the  Inw;  niid  this  in{Iiient>e  would  be  sjwotalljr 
potent  from  their  seein|;  Peter  ebunjfe  Win  coutxc.  Peter 
**  had  hem  eondenim'd,"  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  (xaTip/wafiiuo;  ^*)  which  is  rendered,  "  lor  he  WM 
to  l>e  blamed."  ''  Hie  condnot  oirriefl  its  own  eondemna- 
tion;"'  bnt  the  plimj^olo^  probBldy  implies  that  it  wa» 
oondeninei!  by  the  Antioeblan  Cbristians  who  witnessed  It' 
Onoe  more  tbe  ApoRlIe  Paul  *iloo«l  in  the  breaeh  to  defend 
the  lilwrty  of  the  O^-otile  eonverts,  and  to  maiutatn  the 
catholic  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

One  thing  was  R(>ttted,  mi  far  as  the  uuit«d  voice  of  th* 
ApoJttU-s,  and  the  prevailing  judgment  of  the  Jeruealem 

'  Prof.  Lrightfbot,  Oolalians,  In  loco. 
■  Sec  ElUoutC,  and  Me^er,  in  Imo. 


Cliurcli  was  ctoiiccriifd ;  aniJ  thiit  «as  tliat  tlin  rite  ol  dr- 
camcLtioii  wtw  uot  to  be  iiiiposed  ui«»ri  Uiu  Gcnlile  bt-Iicv- 
ew.  For  tliis  fiict  we  huvi:  lUe  tealiiiiwiiy  of  Paul,  in  tho 
GalatlanSj  an  well  aa  of  Luke.  There  luiglit  be  Uiflcrcncfs 
oil  subordinate  rjiirations  pcrtainitig  to  the  relatlous  of  (he 
two  sorts  of  ciimtiaiia  to  eacli  otlier ;  tborc  might  l>e 
Ptiarit^aiti  believers  still,  wbo  clung  with  cliuruc't«rietio  per- 
tinacity to  thft  Jmlawint:  teuota ;  but  the  Apostles  woro  uni- 
ted in  ooneiilvriiitc  the  Cicnlilch  released  from  eubjcction  to 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  iu  rccuguiziiig  them  as  fel- 
low-heirs  of  salvation. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  in  the  year  S6 
or  57.  Witliin  the  DCxt  two  or  three  ycare,  Paul  wrote  bis 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  liii!  KpiRlIc  to  th<j 
Romans.  lo  this  period,  the  Jmlnizcrs  were  active  in 
their  demonstrntions  of  hostility  to  him  ])<.'r»DiialIy,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  pervert  tho  Churehes  which  were  under  his 
care.  All  this  time,  tho  ApoBtIc  koopn  up  hts  conlial  and 
fraternal  roeliii'*  towards  tho  Jewish  A]>ostI«Sj  and  townnU 
the  brethren — the  "saints"  at  Jerusalem — for  whom  he  is 
collecting  charitable  gifts.  There  is  iki  implication  that  hiit 
malignant  ad versnrics  werernnntciiaiiecd  by  them.  He  waa 
wa^Dg  an  irteesKiiut  war  with  a  ranvonmn,  intriguing  faction, 
whose  unchristian  narrowness  ho  condemns  in  the  Beverest 
language.  They  aro  bigots,  who  are  really  ainiin^j  to  mib- 
▼ert  the  Gospel.  They  might  put  the  names  of  Peter  and 
other  Apostloa  on  their  party  banners,  for  the  sake  of  better 
opposing  tJieApoetle  to  the  Gcnfilos;  but  the  whole  tone 
of  Paul  is  utterly  inoonstjtteiit  with  the  snfipoBition  that  be 
held  the  other  Apostlts,  or  the  Jerusalem  Chnrch  as  a 
body,  responsible  for  tho  Jiidaizing  tenet,  or  for  the  cwaduct 
of  it*  ninIi<-ioiid  and  m iscJi ievoiie  advocates. 

The  Church  at  Corinth  was  disturbed  by  factions.  Some 
claimed  to  be  followers  of  Peter,  others  of  Panl,  ami  othcix 
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Btill  of  AijoUob;  M'liile  a  fourth  partVtCalled  into  existence* 
it  is  not  uiilikvl/,  by  luitnguuism  to  tliootlicr  three,  cliuiiivd 
to  lie  the  party  "of  Clirist."  In  tlie  abaence  of  defiuite 
knowledge  as  to  tho  |>cculiaritics  of  ibis  lust  party,  the 
tQoet  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which  supposes  them  to 
have  bctn  iucliucd,  with  something  of  a  rationalistic  turn, 
to  treat  lightly  Apostles  and  Apostolic  authority  altogether, 
and  to  have  proil^ssed  to  go  buck  to  the  iiistruction  of  Jckim 
Himself.  The  pnrty  that  colled  it&elf  by  the  name  of 
Paul  were  probably  disposed  to  push  his  free  principles  to 
excess ;  perhaps,  an  Marcion  di<I  afterwartls,  to  dissever 
Christianity  utterly  from  the  Old  Teataineut  revelation. 
The  Adherents  of  Apollos  probably  mingled  with  pcnunal 
partiality  for  this  teneher,  an  infusion  of  Alcxundriaii 
"wisdom,"  or  a  type  i>f  thinking  which  they  claimed  to 
derive  from  him.  The  Apnntle,  it  in  obvioiw,  m  nu  more 
disposed  to  cuuiilcnaiice  the  luirty  of  Paul,  thiin  thiit  of 
Cephas.  Precisely  what  this  last  party  eonteuded  for,  we 
are  not  tuld.  It  U  not  itiliniutetl,  however,  tluit,  like  the 
Judaizcrs  in  Galntia,  they  demanded  that  the  heathen  coo- 
verts  riliould  be  drcitiiiciiiod.  It  \s  sak  tn  My,  that  they 
called  for  a  more  legal  type  of  piHy,  and  claimed  a  higher 
precedence  for  the  Judaic  hrancli  of  the  Church  than  the 
followers  of  Paul  were  ready  to  admit.  In  the  Second 
Epistle,  the  Apostle  fl|ic!iks  with  sevcrily  of  pereons  who 
had  come  to  Corinth  with  letters  of  reoomtnendation  fmm 
Jerusalem,  and  who  took  tiimilar  Ictterx  ou  leaving  Corinth 
from  the  Church  thcni.'  He  culls  them  sarxaulically 
"aupereminent  Apnstlcs,""'lalse  Aporttlcn,'"  and deoei  vera. 
That  these  exprecsiuiut  refer  (o  Peter  and  his  o(va|>oetlc8  at 
tleniKalcm,  is  one  of  ttic  b&^lesn  asiuntptlnns  of  tlie  ^ehoal 
of  Baur.  Paul  spwika  of  hinoBelf  aa  "  rude  in  speech,"*  in 
cYHUparitjOD  with  thi)t<e  eneinics, — au  cxpnscuuu  wliivfa  he 
'  S  Cur.  ill.  1.  ■  S  Odt.  zi  5  *  Vur.  13.  •  u.  8- 


Tould  not  huvc  used  vrttli  reference  to  the  Jerusulem  Apog- 
tl»s.  Of  these  he  a))«iks  in  a  totally  different  tone  from 
that  in  whiuh  be  refeis  to  the  niiscliivf- makers  whu  claimed 
to  be  their  adhcrontB.'  For  the  true  A|Hpst]ca  and  for  ibeir 
fliick,  "the  miolfi"  at  Jerusalem,  be  vtua  even  then  solicit- 
ing gifts. 

While  the  Apostle  vras  efayiug  at  Corinth,  and  jast 
prior  to  his  last  eventful  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  lri.s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  whole  tone  of  it  indicates  an 
caraest  desire  on  bis  part  that  there  ufaiMild  be  a  guod 
understanding  between  him  nnd  the  Church  in  the  uupital, 
He  had  long  wished  to  viait  liome,  and  To  prosecute  there 
his  worU  as  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles  (i,  13-15).  Now 
the  intention  which  he  had  formi^l  nC  giving  to  Spain  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  this  purpose  might  be  fullillcil  (xv. 
24).  He  hnp«l  to  meet  bis  Uoman  bretbrpn,  and  alter  a 
Bi^oum  with  them,  lo  be  helped  forward  by  tliem  on  bts 
journey  to  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Kmpire  (ver.  24). 
It  U  evident,  from  this  Epistle,  tliat  the  Roman  Church 
was  made  up  partly  of  mnverts  from  Judaism,  and  partly 
of  Oentiles.  Each  of  these  classes  ho  dirwtly  addreaies. 
"Know  ye  not  brethren  (1  siKiik  to  them  that  know  the 
Law)*'  (vii.  1),  is  tlie  begjiniiiig  of  an  argument  to  Jewish 
C!iri«tianj(.*  In  auotlier  place,  lie  wntwn:  "For  I  speak 
to  yon  GentileB*'  (xi.  lA) ;  and  thi:t  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
tendi^l  appeal  to  thii^  class.  A  conciliatory  tone  pervadu^ 
the  Epistle,  He  is  an  Israelite  bimsclf ;  his  fervent  prayer 
to  (lod  is  that  die  Jews  as  a  body  might  be  eoiiverled  to 
tlie  Gospel,  He  u'oiild  be  willing  to  be  ai?cur«ed  for  their 
sake  (ix.  3)1  He  believers  notwithstanding  their  tempo- 
rary unbelief,  in  a  hidden  intention  of  GotI,  that  this 
-  shall  be  veriBcd.*     Hi 
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o!<lerApo8tlu9,that"aII  Israel"  sliniild  bcbronght  in!  It 
is  clear,  in  llic  first  ]>lttoe,  that  tlie  Jcwbti  Cliristian*  in 
llie  Roman  Ctiureh  were  relatively  numerous;  whetlicr 
the^  ontiiumWrctl  tlic  Gentile  converts  or  not^  nothing 
in  the  Kptstle  enables  us  to  flecide.  It  is  evident,  se- 
B>ndtj',  tlmt  tliuj-  bIoihI  in  no  hostile  rcliition  to  iho 
Apoetl«.  This  is  conix^led  W  IJmir.  llul,  thirdly,  it 
b  impos^iblu  not  to  fiuc  tliut  tlic  A|>uhIIc  hnU  some  ap- 
prehension that  the  uatui-al  jealousy  8v,-akened  by  th(' 
growth  of  the  Gentile  Churches,  in  conuwtion  with  tltc 
utif^CTupuloiis  efforts  of  his  .Jtidaixiiig  antagonists,  nii};bt 
imperil  his  rolntions  with  the  Jewish  Christinits  gen- 
erully.  With  tlio  utmost  parncstncss  he  begs  for  the 
prayers  of  his  brethren  «t  Rom**  thnt  on  his  np|>n>Achin|^ 
visit  to  Jernsaiera,  he  may  not  only  be  JeliwrxHl  from  tho 
malinn  of  unboLievini;  Ji>ws,  but  nuty  hiive  n  good  rmvption 
from  his  Jewi.'ih  brethren  there  (  xv.  30-32).  lYhilo  this 
Kpititle  is  so  mildin  its  toncof  opiionitionto  Judaic  pn?teo- 
eioiiK,  Eiiiee  the  Judaixlng  demand  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians should  Ixj  (•ircumeised  hud  not  vet  been  made  at  Hume, 
iteontainstlie  moetriulieal  vindieatlon  of  the  liberty  of  llio 
heathen  ronverfc*.  The  melhni]  of  salvation  by  ubedieneo 
to  the  law  is  »et  in  the  sharjiest  eontmst  with  the  method 
of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  the  Goepel.  Whoever 
aoocpttfd  the  doctrine  of  tliia  Epl-rtle  mart  have  felt  that 
complinnco  with  the  cercmorial  code  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
could  no  longer  he  cufonx-d  on  titc  p-ound  of  religious 
obligation. 

It  was  in  A.  D.  50,  tliat  tlic  Apostle  carried  up  to  .feni- 
saloin  I  lie  contribution  whieb  he  had  col Icelctl  among  the 
Gentile  churches.  It  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  tliat 
the  prayer  for  his  ilolivemnce  from  Jewish  I'liemies  shouKI 
be  fully  gmriled.  The  graphic  narrative  of  Liihe  (Acta 
xxi.)  slujwd  how  he  wag  warody  received  Ly  ''tJie  brcth- 
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Ten  '*  (vrr,  17).  On  tlie  (Inv  nftei'  hisarriviil,  lie  liolil  an 
ililervicw  witb  Juiiii«  nud  tiit-  Eldvra  of  llie  Chiiii:!]. 
His  accouat  of  Uie  spread  gf  tlie  Guajwl  among 
tlie  heathen  ext;il«l  a  cordial  ititi*if*l,  jukI  (.atled  forlli  ex- 
{>t-i<;<(ioiis  of  gntliliide  to  CJod,  But  Jaities  [micetds  to 
iiirunn  liiiii  thiit  llie  oiulliludc  of  Jcwbh  ChrisiimiH  at 
JeniJialem  liad  been  lold  tliiit  hv  was  iu  the  habit  of  nd- 
vuiug  llie  Helln'iiistic  Jews  lo  "  foisnke  Ma'*cs,"  and  not 
to  circumrUe  ihe!r  cliildreii.  A  cloud  of  sii^piriou  roritcd 
upou  liini.  The  Jt^wiah  Christiuiis,  lie  was  rcmiiidtKl  by 
Janies  and  the  Kldcrs,  were  ii-aloH!*  for  the  liiw.^thtit  its 
earmst  tliat  the  h\v  should  be  observed  by  ail  who  were  of 
Jewish  birth.  As  for  the  Gentile  believers,  they  said,  the 
preiwriptions  of  the  Coiiiicril  definnl  whiit  was  ex|»ect«l  of 
them,  ll  ia  ubviuiia  that  the  [loiiit  on  whieh  James  and 
the  hudf  uf  the  Jewbh  ChrUtiaiis  iuniflteil,  was  Lliiit  among 
Jews  und  Jewish  bL-lievi;r»  conformity  to  the  rittml  sliouhl 
be  mnintaiiie*!.  Nor,  we  repent,  i»  thin  a  iniillcr  of  Hiir* 
priao;  sinoc  there  waan  nuliotml  u^  well  aau  rcli;{ious  feeling 
iDvuIvctt,  anJ  »inee  they  did  not  despair  of  thcconvcnsiun 
of  their  countrymen  as  ii  body.  To  ^ive  up  tlic  old  ob- 
sctvantMS  would  have  i^eemcd  lo  theiu  like  a  roliLi>()Uti>hitieut 
of  this  hope.  Paul  found  tio  difliailty  in  &ceediug  to  the 
wteh  of  James  and  the  Elders  that  be  should  give  a  public 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  ebarjijo  thai  be  wiis  trying  to  per- 
Buade  the  Jews  to  abandon  their  ceremonial  obtwrvanceg. 
He  had  not  taUen  this  eoursc,  and  \vn^  willing  to  sati.-ify 
thdhe  who  had  been  raiBlwl  by  false  rept)rtH,  that  lie  was  no 
eDetny  of  Moses,  and  was  not  the  renegade  that  hia  mn- 
ligners  asserted  hitn  to  be.  How  far  he  HymfMithizcd  with 
James  in  his  view  ad  to  the  euntiuned  obligation  of  theGen- 
tile  oonvcrtft  to  conform  to  nit  of  the  reoommcndations  of 
the  Apdstolie  Council,  in  a  ([uestioii  that  must  Im?  determim*! 
by  a  earefal   examination  of  his  Kpistles;  since  ou  this 
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point  the  Jiarrative  of  Luko  is  silent'  The  Jew*  rixjiii 
A»a»  who  were  in  uiwiidanoe  ti|Hni  the  festival,  seeing  I'aul 
ID  the  tt'Diple,  raided  a  ery  agiiiiist  him,  declaring,  in  a«ldl- 
tion  to  Uio  inipulatiHu  which  hwl  l>eeii  diseeiaiuated  among 
the  Jewish  (JhrUtians,  tliat  lie  hud  uIho  hroa^ht  a  haithen 
iiitu  the  temple.'  This  last  cliargc,  aa  Luke  witli  admi- 
nibio  candor  ex|)laiiks,  sprang  uut  of  a  misluUc.  Troplii- 
muii,  an  Gpbcsinii,  had  been  swa  with  him,  and  it  >\'tts  ru- 
mored that  Paul  had  taken  him  into  Ihc  temple. 
.  Subsetitii-ut  ultcmpu  of  the  Jvwk,  hy  legal  ]>roc>GS3  ami 
by  the  plot*  of  iii«a«sini*,  to  dcstmy  tiim  were  Iwifflt-)!  by  ihe 
protection  nfllmh^d  hUii  by  the  liitmaii  autboritiei;,  and  bv 
fats  apiM-ul  to  Cse^-dt.'  His  Epittles  written  from  Rome 
show  that  the  Jiuhtizing  nnliignni^ni  liad  appeared  tliere. 
He  writes  tu  the  Philippiuns*  that  some  near  him  are 
preaching  Christ,  "of  envy  and  Htrite  " — in  u  quarrelsome 
and  jKirti.siin  S|)irit,  in  ihc  hope,  by  urganixing  a  hoBiile 
party,  to  make  his  chain  more  gnlMng.  Yet  he  does  not 
speak  of  them  with  the  strong  denunciation  whirli  he  liail 
leveled  against  the  Galatian  dndaizera.  TItetc  la^t  were  not 
attempting  to  ootivert  men  even  to  their  impcrfert  dwtrine. 
but  only  to  iiiislt-ad  iIk^  Gentile  believers.  The  iiialignanis 
at  Rome  were  at  least  laboring  to  pn)curc  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesnt  as  tfae  Christ.  What  a  love  (o  Christ  and 
Hia  catise  muH  have  inspirM  the  wiul  of  Paul,  that  he 
could  rejoice  ii}  efl<irts  which  nprong  from  motives  so  want- 
ing in  purity,  and  so  pnjudteiul  to  his  own  comfort  and 
good  name!  Writing  to  the  Colossians,  be  shows  (but  the 
Jui1ni»TH  were  not  without  a  (ollowing.  He  say^  tliat  only 
three  active  worker  among  Ihe  Jewish  Christians.  Aris- 
tarclni»,  Marcus,  awl  Justus^  stooil  hy  him  as  oujiiliarira.' 

'  On  ihw  quvrtion.  «p  abnTv,  p.  SOS  «c<|.         *  Act*  xxi.  29. 

*  Acu  xsiii.  12'3I,  xxiv.  I  wij^  uv.  %        *  Philijipisnt  t  I&-1S. 


IRCIf  FROK  TEMPI^F. 

Siich  WBs  the  ponition  of  tlic>  Apostle  in  rcUiiinn  to  Jen's, 
Jewish  Chri^tiiLiis,  and  J tidaizers,  when  the  veil  lalU  upou 
thia  portinn  of  his  hiatorv- 

In  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  the  Tiibingen  scliool, 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  diversities  that  actually 
existcl  in  tbu  Apostoliu  Church,  and  among  the  Apiwtlcs 
thentaelveB.  It  is  natural  to  ask  why  tlie  "  pillar"  Apos- 
tles did  not  vigorously  support  Paul  when  the  demand  wtuj 
mode  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised,  and  why  they  did 
not  put  under  the  tan  the  JudaJzers  among  the  OalotiunN, 
at  Corinth,  and  elsewhere,  who  were  doing  nil  they  roiiM  to 
impcflc  hi?  work?  A  satisfaotory  answer  to  Uicsc  ques- 
tions is  that  the  Apo^-tle^  did  not  arrof^tti  to  tlicmtwU-ej  the 
oction  of  rulers,  in  any  hiemrehim!  sense,  ovop  tlie 
Christian  communities  whieU  wore  fipringinj;  up  nil  over 
ths  Roman  Rmpire,  and  etjiecially  wmiUI  they  avnitl  inlei-* 
fermee  with  distant  ehiiivhes,  wtlli  ihe  cireuRisCancet)  of 
whteh  they  werp  itnpnrfiM^ly  af^niainted.  They  would 
have  been  m  tittlt)  di^posml  to  iiitorpn^e,  Mt  Paul  would 
have  been  to  admit  their  intcrpoNition,  in  the  rondiet^  be- 
tween him  uud  Gietiou^  opjMiuetitK  in  the  churehet  wliicli 
htf  had  planted.  The  Apostles  preferrerl  to  act  as  prophels 
rather  than  as  1>IsIio|ib,  and  to  do  good  by  ]>erii>nul 
Jnfluenee,  rather  than  by  official  prerogative.'  Weslpy 
and  Whiteficld  in  the  Methodist  movement,  Luther  and 
Calvin  in  the  Protestant  Reformation,  have  been  stig- 
gested  aa  not  inapt  illustratinna  of  the  iv1att»nt  that 
existed  among  Apostolic  laborers  who  seldom  met  one 
another,  and  who,  thnugli  (IcvoCrd.  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
common  cause,  might  find  in  one  another  something  to 
eritiri.-ic.  *  The  Jewish  Christians,  all  of  them,  were  nt- 
tuclied  ta  tlic  legal  olKservnncx's,  and  it  might  not  \ie  so  eaHy 

'  Sec  rrol»»oT  Jowcu's  icmoili,  Kpp.  (^  SL  IHut,  \t.  430  seq. 
*  tbid.  p.  43G. 
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to  draw  the  line  where  this  fi'ding  {tasKxt  into  an  immod- 
erate astl  iutotenitil  x«al.  The  varieties  of  pentooaJ  cliar* 
actcr  aiiioiig  the  A|>:iAtlcB  ithuiild  nut  be  overlM>l<ed.  la 
Peter  there  irus  n  niingletl  bohlnees  and  timidity — a  bold- 
new  like  thitt  iif  Luther,  wliiuh  might  »uddciit}-  give  way, 
liovrevcr,  to  u  liriiidity  like  that  of  M«]ancl)thoQ.  An  ex- 
ample of  thi:^  fl iKituutiou  of  temper  was  giveo  at  Antloch 
when  his  courage  fiud'lenly  gava  way  in  the  preaeiiee  uf 
strict  lc^fist»  ftx>m  Jtru^li-ni.  A^  to  James,  Lid  drrai 
bud  manner  of  life  arc  depicted  in  &u  extract  wlticli 
Eusebios  g^vee  from  tho  old  Jewish  Christiaa  hietonau 
Hegcsippus; '  and  although  IChionitlc  IrgeiiiU  arc  ininglvd 
iu  tlitu  dejcriptioii,  yet  wc  arc  Jed  by  ail  our  fouroes  of  in> 
forrnntion  to  coTiceivc  of  him  as  a  devout  and  punctilious 
ol^fterver  of  tlio  aneient  ntuul.  To  prevent  the  Jewish 
Christians  from  foisnking  the  ordiuaDOCS  of  the  law  was 
with  him  a  mattiir  of  much  importance.  The  wrath  of  lite 
JcwR  whii4i  n<?arly  cost  tho  Apostk-  Paul  his  life  in  his  Indt 
vinit  to  JeniKatem,  did  not  at  that  moment  hring  into  peril 
luB  fcllow-Apo»tlcR.  Tliey  wore  irot  8U<t[»ecU!d  of  attempt- 
ing tt>  draw  away  eilher  Jpwish  Chri^iauB  or  Jews  from 
the  Mosiiie  wremonics.  It  is  false  to  Fwy  tlmt  these  Apos- 
tle* refused  to  recoginzo  Paul  and  bis  nmverts  as  brethren. 
It  i*  true,  however,  tluit  the  liberty  for  the  Gentiles,  which 
he  was  bo  full  of  anlor  in  miiintAining,  did  not  in  an 
ei)iial  degree  engage  tliwr  zeal. 

From  about  tlie  time  of  the  A|x»tle  Pani'a  final  visit  to 
Jeruskalem,  the  history  of  the  .TewiBh  branch  of  tin;  Church 
is  invotvml  in  ohseurity.  Tlwiv  m  no  doubt  that  pr'v- 
videatial  eventu  had  a  decisive  influence  in  breaking  up 
the  allegiance  to  the  old  rilual,  of  thf«G  wh'>  were  not  hop(>- 
lewtly  wwhied  to  it.  In  the  year  fifi.  Iu'wan  the  ereat  war, 
when  the  Jevre  of  Palestine  flung  lliemsetvai  with  rockleas 


courage  Into  Uic  deadly  struggle  witli  Uieir  lloumn  uppres- 
eora.  In  the  year  7U,  Jcni^Ietu  wm  captured  by  Titus, 
anil,  oiuid  horribto  caningc,  tlie  temple  wus  given  to  the 
JlnoMS.  Foe  tliroc  years  limgcr,  after  Tittis  hail  enjoyed 
liis  triumph,  the  war  was  coatinucd.  From  tluL  tiii]i>,  the 
prostrate  people,  having  no  longcr'a  Jewish  miigistrnL-y  iu 
t)ie  projier  sense,  and  with  their  sanctuary  iu  ruins,  hud  no 
rallying  point  except  the  law,  sis  prworvcd  and  ex|>ounded 
by  the  Scribea,  Later,  tht-y  iuud«  two  other  dcspcraCo 
uttcuipt«  to  bt-ut  down  their  Bncmioe.  First,  id  a.  d.  116, 
in  lht>  laHt  part  of  Trajan's  rtign,  the  .Tews  of  Cyrene  rwo 
in  re-volt.  The  conflict,  which  waa  atteiuletl  with  enor- 
mous dustruetioQ  of  Hfe,  spread  to  Alexandnn,  und  then  to 
C)'pruB.  There  had  htn^n  a  frightful  mitisncrc  of  the 
Greeks  in  Cymnu;  and  in  Cyprus,  Dion  Ca^ius  Mata>  tliat 
220,000  of  the  noii*Jewish  imputation  were  Klain.'  Tho 
result  WHS  tlitit  thi>  .TiMVit  were  vanquighod,  and  none  of 
their  nation  wery  suflTered  to  Ntep  foot  ui»«)D  tlip  island. 
The  Jcwe  in  Meflopotaiuia  fSillowLfl  the  example  of  their 
l>r<tthreii,  and  were  likowisR  put  <lown.  The  Jowisli  tradi- 
tions set  the  number  of  ttit'Ir  people  slain  «t  this  time  in 
Kpypt  and  Cyprus  al  600,0<X).*  Once  more,  in  a.  d.  |:J2, 
under  nadnnn,  who  had  frtrhidden  the  eontinuam'e  nf  the 
rite  of  ciri'unicision,  a  grefit  insurrection  i>f  the  Jew**  broke 
ont,  which  was  not  iwnfined  to  Pidpstine.  There  the 
leader  wa"*  Bar-cocliali — son  of  tlie  sliir — "the  star  that 
WftB  to  arise  ont  of  Jacob" — who  gave  himself  ont  as  the 
Memiiuh.  In  tbis  war,  into  which  the  Jews  threw  them- 
selves with  the  same  splendid  darinir  ami  iiidmni table  forti- 
tude which  they  always  showed  in  nmteats  for  their  free- 
dom nn'l  thefr  religion,  the  number  of  tbose  who  perlshe*!  by 
tbe  swnrd  is  given  by  Dion  Caasius  nt  580,000,  besidts  the 
uncounted  multitude  who  were  destroynl  by  fiimine,  dis- 

)  I.ib.  Isviii.  .IS.  *  Seo  Milman't  JiUlvry  ^  lite  Je«f,  >l.  4SS. 
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caie,  anJ  fire.'  Th«  rapiU-cs  were  bmiin^lit  in  drovt*  (o 
tl»c  slave-ranrket.  Judca  uasdesfastaU-t].  Then  Hadrian, 
in  A.  D.  l-i-i,  «>uvftrt«l  Jeriualera  into  a  heathen  city,  giv- 
ing it  the  rwnic  of  JElia  Ctipiiolina-  The  JewiMli  riiet  of 
worship  were  torbiddeii.  Htathen  a'm|jle»  wtre  era-ted  ; 
and  the  imajje  of  a  ttwinb  was  placc-d  over  the  door  Ivadiug 
to  Bethlclwm. 

Willi  the  dowufall  of  Jerusalem,  the  ctirtain  falls  upon 
the  Cliupt'h  of  tho  Circumcision.  Henceforward  our  infor- 
mation rcsiKK-tiiip  it  L8  obscure  and  iwanty.  At  thft  o»t- 
hreakinj^  of  the  Jewish  war,  tht-  Oiri^iaus  had  willtdniwn 
to  Pel  la,  lying  OH  the  east  of  the  Jonlan,  A  tan  earlier  day, 
James  had  been  put  to  death,  a  victim  of  Jewish  intoler- 
ance. If,  as  th«n>  is  reason  to  believe,  the  refcreiK'e  to  tliui 
event  in  Jo^phun  in  genuine,'  it  took  place  nt  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  High-Priest,  AoaDus,  in  the  year  62;  and 
thi<i  is  one  proof  that  the  accnnnt  nf  tliis  evmt  whidi 
Eiisebius  reproduots  from  the  old  Jewii^h  Christian  hittto- 
nun,  Hegaa^ipiKis,  is,  in  part  at  leairt.,  legendary,  it  would 
apgtcar  that  a  portion  of  the  exiled  cliuruh  cumc  biick  to 
Jcnisaletn  after  the  «*ar  of  Titiw  was  over.  Ilegeatppua 
stntot  tli:il  Syiavon,  tlie  son  of  Clopuis  a  ]>atemu]  ani^le  of 
Jesus — Clopas  was  the  brotlier  of  Jnseph — ^was  a])[>olDt«l 
bishop  thi-rc  after  the  murder  of  Jmucs ;  and  thai  be, 
having  lived  to  a  very  advanced  a)*e,  iKrisheil  tiA  a  martyr 
in  the  year  106. '  The  Chrisliiuis  hud  st«K)d  aloof  from  the 
contttt  with  the  Rotimiis,  on  whicli  tlic  Jcwk  staked  tlieir 
existenoe  aa  a  people.  The  murder  of  Jumct  inditntra 
tliat,  »s  the  crisis  was  appmnchin^,  tlie  fcclinp»  of  the 
Jews  had  l^-come  more  cmbitttrtd  against  their  Chris- 
tian countr>-men.  Ja<ilin  Martyr  informs  ua  tliat  in  the 
fiulMequcot    iusurrcction,    led  by    Bar-oochab,   tho  Cbrb- 


*I.ib.  Ixix.  1-1. 

•  Ku«Wua,  IT.  E^  W.  21.  lii.  83. 
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tians  were  fiErcely  jwrscontttd  l>y  tliis  (anaticai  leader.'  In 
tU'm  whole  period,  wc  kani  Iroin  Jewisli  sourotts  (list  tho 
Cbrifltiaus  were  regarded  witJi  aoimo&ity  by  them,  and 
were  luaJcd  witli  unntlicmu-  Tlius  utl  the  circuiii^^tanccs 
ooDiipircd  to  weaken  the  boad  which  had  held  the  Jewish 
Christians  t*  the  Mosaic  oniitMuiow.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  many  of  tbem  were  ia  the  rc&toi-cd  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  were  eatisRed  with  the  Christian  worship  which 
was  now  clear  of  the  nncicnt  ritual.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  rites  of  Jewish  worship  were  permitted 
iIktc  afler  the  conquest  by  Titutri,*  Afier  this  time,  tho 
Jews  did  not  attempt  to  make  .leruitalem  tlietr  capital, 
■nicy  resorted  to  Jahiieh  (now  Yebiia),  nearer  tho  sea- 
coast,  and  just  beyoml  ihe  northern  bunlHr  of  .Imioa.  Up 
to  the  war  mnrlc  by  Brtr-coclinb,  this  pU<«  wns  the  oentro 
of  their  learned  whuols,  and  the  siat  of  iheir  San  lied  rim,* 
The  Church  was  Rei>ar«teil  from  the  t«mplfi  hy  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple.  Il  wa4  prior  to  this  evc?nt  (hat 
llie  Apostle  John,  and  olhers  with  him,  of  whom  Philip 
the  AutMtie  was  one — fur  it  ia  pwbably  lIic  A[io»tle  who 
died  at  Hierapolis,  and  not  the  Kvangelist  of  that  name — 
removed  h in  abode  tu  A<iia  Minor.  The  catholic  spirit  in 
which  John  carried  forivard  Iu9  Ajiostolic  work  until  he 
reju-li(al  an  extreme  old  age,  ia  cvincvd  by  his  writings, 
and  by  the  traditions  whifh  relate  to  thia  pcriiKl  of  his 
activity.  The  Jewish  Christiana  who  could  not  bring 
tlicmaclves  to  Ihc  adoption  of  the  full  freedom  of  Pauline 
prindplrs  fall  into  three  claaHcs.  If  wc  may  credit  tho 
statement  of  Ilegcsippiis,  which,  in  itiis  particular,  tliero 
is  no  renfion  to  di^trufil,  they  first  broke  olT  iroui  the 
Clmn-'h  ou  the  death  of  Syiucon  (a.  »,  106). 

>«  Ertmyilet,  p.  17. 
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Shortly  aftor  tlie  war  of  ibe  Jews  gainst  Hadrian,  Jastin 
Martyr  ruukcs  nieiitiou  of  twu  claasc-i  of  Jewish  Christian 
sct'txiri(>e,  a  milder  juirty  wlio  adhered  tu  the  Momic  ritual 
for  lliL>uiael  ves,  willi  uo  hmlililjr  to  the  Gtmtile  dmrchcs, 
ami  a  stricter  factiuQ  who  would  oou)|>eI  the  Chrbtliao 
GeiUilet  lo  li*'«  aceortliug  to  the  law  of  Munh.'  Tb««e 
ure  evidpiitly  the  [Kirtics  which  nre  known  to  Inter  writers 
as  Xazarencs and  Eliiuail4;8.  ThREbionitcsarcdoirrilipd  by 
Ireuatus,'  HipiKjlytus,*  and  Tertulliaii,*  the  first  of  whom 
re&re  to  the  enmllv  of  this  sivX  to  the  Ajioslle  Paul.  Thpv 
UHCi)  the  "Gosix.-!  of  the  Hebrews,"  which  thpy  agcribed  to 
Mnttliew.  They  arc  also  described  by  Epiphanius,  to  the 
iuurth  century,  nllhough  the  objects  of  IiladcniiiK'iation  are 
Btrongly  linctuntl  with  I^sem;  pwruiiarities.'  But  Origeii 
exprtMsIy  didtiiiguisbcs  two  divisions  of  the  Ehionite  hercay.* 
The  one  acrepted,  tjjo  olhcr  rrjcctwl,  tli«  miiwuhmf*  birth 
of  Jvsus  fniHi  ihe  Virgin.  Jeniiuc  eiilura  into  aa  explana- 
tion of  llie  l«uet£  of  this  more  liberal  eec-t  of  .Ivwinli  Chrb- 
lians/  in  which  wc  may  plainly  diiicvrn  the  fucccesom  of  that 
portion  of  tjic  Judaic  Church  which  could  nob  bring  itself 
to  the  eurroiHl«'  of  the  Mo««ato  obocrvanoe^,  at  the  same 
time  that  thoy  reix-^niiK'd  a»  brethren  the  Gentile  beliovcra, 
and  honored  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  the  rif;id  Kbionitra,  we 
Bcc  with  oqnnl  dlitinrtnesa  the  n-mnant  of  the  Pharisuia  or 
Juduixiit;;  faction  which  had  pcrsistcotly  attuched  tfao  doe- 
trine  and  person  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

ThcTO  ii*  a  third  class  of  JudaiKin^'  Cliristiaoe.  existing 
under  various)  modifications,  with  nii  asoelio  and  Bpcculalive 
tendeiK-y  whioh  U  Gnoelic  in  its  characttr,  and  Flatoped 
with  [x>(ndiarilieH  akin  to  tlioee  of  the  Eawmii.     The  pree- 


'  niiil.  c.  Tryplir*..  47.  48. 

*  Kd.  omn.  H>t.,  »ii.  22,  at.  18. 

'    rilCT-.  XXX. 

'  E{>.  S9  wl  Augtutin. 
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ence  of  this  type  of  JiKinJzing  doctrine  at  Kome  would 
Dcvm  to  be  indiaitrd  bjr  one  or  two  jvi.'««igi9  ia  tlie  EpmLle 
of  Paul  to  the  Honian  Church,'  Much  more  evulent  is 
the  pxifttenocof  sectaries  of  this  class  aitioiig  theCoIoseions. 
That  the  Esscni>s  haii  limntl  their  way  to  that  part,  of  A«ia 
Minor  is  not  at  all  ini[x>6aible.  The  relation  of  the  Hetno- 
n>t)aptii!(«,  ditici])Ic8  of  Juhu  the  Bapttat,  wlio  li)roic<l  them- 
selves into  a  p*rty  or  sect  iu  that  region,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  tacitly  presoppoeod  in  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Esse- 
nian  Gnostics  is  involved  in  obseiirily.  But  in  Uertnthus, 
the  JtKlnizing  Onoslie,  whom  the  tnuHUon  elntcs  to  have 
been  the  antagonist  with  referonoe  to  whom  the  Evanffelist 
'  vrote  hi8  Gwpcl,'  we  have  a  repi-osonltition  of  the  Easciiiaii 
Ebiouisoi,  or,  at  leaHt  of  a  way  of  thinking  resembling 
that  whieh  aroeo  under  the  Esscnian  inflneticc.  The  l!^»e- 
nes  in  Palnitine  n'erc  brought  into  ccinncction  witb  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  the  year  70,  when  (he  latter  fled  to 
Pollaamltho  B<lja(X>nt  diHtricit.  Hero  it  would  Keeui  tlmt 
many  of  the  Kssenes  embraced  tJie  Gospel,  not  a.l>andi>niug, 
however,  many  of  their  previous  Bw-tarian  eharacteri*tic«. 
The  KIchtwaits,  to  whom  Origen  refer*,'  irere  the  oflspritig 
of  this  union  of  Jmlalo  Cliristiuus  with  Essetiistn.  The 
principal  monument  of  the  £l!«se»inn  Ebiooitism  is  the  Pseu* 
dt<-Clemcnl!ne  writings,  whose  date  is  eouiewliere  in  lh« 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.* 

Tfacre  are  New  Testament  documents  which  indirectly 
throw  light  upoo  the  pnaent  topic.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  written,  it  ia  probable,  by  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  by  one  imbued  with  bis  spirit  and  prindplis,  not 

■  Bom.  xtT.  2,  31.         *  8qc  abore  p.Mb.  *  EiKcbiiw,  FT.  E..  rl  38. 

'  V{um  (lio  JuwUIi  Chrialian  hptU,  uv  (liiwIiV*  Kuwxy  in  Stritidlla  O. 
TcM-liirnn'i)  Arehiv.  /.  Kircliaiytte^.,  ir.  2,  A'UUcwana,  IWu  CI<nttiUi»m 
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loag  befive  tbc  dutitniiuu  of  Jcranleai  b^  TiIbs,  djacfaaaa. 
tlw  SkI  tliaC  maiaug  Um  Jeviab  dwiatians,  for  wbom  It 
waa  coomoeeJ — wiietliGr  thtj  wen  n'skleciB  of  Palestine 
ur  of  Saiae,  k  nooertaia  * — lliere  was  danger  of  a  Judais- 
be  sdiina.  The  EfMtle  of  PMcr— Um  Finst  Epistk— is 
placed  by  Cuacbius  aoKK:^  tbe  UomologMaaeoa,  or  books 
UDiveraalljr  reoeitoL'  It  wu  in  tbe  hatuk  of  I'olycarp, 
as  EuMbiiu  status,  aud  as  w«  kitow  frota  an  iaitpcctiuu  of 
Polrairp'^  Epistle;*  axtd  tbe  same  bieuuian  tvlb  ux  that 
it  was  oaed  by  Papioa.*  Peter  WTot«  bis  Kpi&tic  from  llu- 
bjloo,*  irbcrc,  oa  acoouDt  of  tbe  uambcr  uf  Jews  tbov, 
be  m^bt  ualunillv  be  f(»uod.  It  was  written  to  t)ic  Chris- 
tiana of  Asia  Minor,  was  transmitted  br  the  band  of  Silas* 
who,  ori^nally  of  tbe  Jcruaalvm  Cbun^,  had  been  a 
felhfw- laborer  with  Paul ;  and  it  sends  a  j^reetin};  at  tb« 
end  from  Mark.'  It  oootoins  ossunocce  of  fraternal  confi- 
dence in  tbe  Gentile  believers  of  those  churches  which 
Pan!  bud  built  op.  It  must  bave  been  written  ttcar  tho 
end  of  Peter's  life,  and  possibly  it  was  written  after  tlie 
death  of  Paul,  which  occarrcd  at  Home,  in  the  year  64. 
Not  lon^  ailer  this  event,  Peter  himself  likewise  perisbed 
as  a  martyr,  pn>l)ably  in  the  Knrac  place' 

Tho  Epistle  of  James  has  strong  external  atte«tatioD,  it 
being  found  in  the  old  Syriac  version  ;  and  it  presents  in- 
ternal Riarkfi  of  anthcnticity.  One  aim  of  it  was  tu  cnr- 
root  obusQB  which  had  grown  Dp  in  connection  with  the 
dortrinp  of  jiiBtifi«ition  by  faith  nione, — perverHOoa  of 
M-hiob  tlioMarftonitcborL-Hv,  ata  latter  jierJod,  wnsaniarlced 
eSBQiple.     Tbure  is  no  Jiidnizing  doctrine  in  this  Epistle; 

'  Svo  ihc  ili«ciu«H»n  of  Uila  quttdon  in  Bledi'ii  £ii*L  i»d.X.T.  (ad. 
HuiH<IV  VV-  00^-612, 

•  //.  /:,  iii.  3. 

'E..«ebiu..  TI.  K.k.  l.\We»(Mlt,  OitumtftliX.  ^,p^M.  W. 
•II.  F.  iii.  39.      'IPetT.  13.      •  Ibid,  IT.  13.        »IUd,T.  13. 

•  Sm  Muw,  p.  bli. 
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yet  it  dwells  on  poiats  of  Chrifttian  dutr,  Q[k>ii  (lie  neces- 
sity of  w^irkfl  where  taitli  is  not  dead,  and  of  the  (iospcl 
as  Uie  perfecting  of  the  law,  In  just  the  strain  which  ire 
nii(;l)t  cxyxxt  from  the  evangelical,  yet  iutci-mudiatic,  posi- 
tion of  its  author. 

The  transference  of  the  Apostle  John  to  Asia,  whoee 
residence  there  for  a  long  pcriotl  is  a  fiict  well  established,' 
probably  took  piticc,  an  we  have  already  etatcd,  aClcr  the 
death  of  Paul,  and  before  the  Jewish  war  and  the  capture 
of  Jcriisnioni  by  the  Roiustis.  The  ApoKilyiMe,  which  u'as 
written  in  the  [lerind  i>f  tlie  Xcroninii  pcrswution,  is 
strenuous  agiiiiu!tcomjiromt^<!&  with  hL-atlieni^im,  and  speaks 
of  fornication  ond  of  the  eating  of  thingt)  oSbrod  to  idols, 
io  terms  which  imply  a  conscious  fKminiseientw  of  the 
Apntilolic  decree ;  but  this  book,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
exhibits  no  trace  of  a  Judaizing  spirit.  The  Gospel  t^ 
John,  and  hie  1st  Ejiistle,  which  were  written  much  later 
than  the  A[ioc:ilypse,  show  how  comjdetcly  the  cntholio 
uilerj)rctatioii  of  the  Gospel  had  leavened  the  mind  (»f  the 
Apostle.  That  aiic-h  van  tlie  tenor  of  his  teaching  in  A»ia 
Minor,  not  only  the  toue  of  bis  writings,  bnt  also  tlic  cha- 
racter of  his  influence,  as  It  is  manifest  in  tlie  whole  fipirit 
of  the  writers  of  the  second  century,  Tgnntlns,  Ptilycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  Ircn«;u;i,  fully  cetablishes.  What  part 
John  took  in  the  earlier  d iscu.'rsion?,  we  have  no  means  of 
learning.  lie  Is  one  of  the  "pillare"  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasioii  of  the  Coumril ;'  one  of  the 
Three  vim  gave  to  Paul  tlio  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  wns  tlierc  when  Paul  made  his  last 
visit,  and  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Jews.  But  of  the 
brood  and  charilAblo  spirit  which  ho  mauifcated  at  Kphc- 
8UH,  in  the  cloaiag  period  of  his  activity,  we  have  sulQcicnt 
evidence. 

■  Soc  tbovr,  32T  WO]-  *  G&ladiM  ii.  9. 
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The  tluiory  huA  lieon  sdvorntcrl  in  riMMi>iit  tiiDos  by  Bsur 
sutl  his  iiirhndl,  that  in  tliE-  clasiug  [lart  of  the  first  century, 
the  Juilaizing  part/  had  gntiied  a  controlliog  ioflucooe  in 
the  Gf  ntile  Churrht«,  so  that  the  name  and  writings  of  the 
Ajxosllc  Paul  fell  into  di.'^repute ;  and  that  aft^nrarda  a  re- 
nctinn  folluwul,  and  u  hurmouizing  tendency,  whit-h  brought 
the  Pauline  interest  again  into  &vor.  Of  »tich  a  double 
revolution,  the  ccclcasiasticol  writers,  on  whom  we  musit  de- 
pend for  our  knowleilge  of  tliat  period,  know  nothing.  It 
is  impiNiibIc  tlint  chiingcrt  of  this  renmrknlile  character 
shoiihl  have  talien  place  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  the  CliiirL'h  uL  Rome,  and  yet  have  escaped  tho 
knowledge  of  I  i-enietis.  lie,  tike  Xertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  a[ipeal  to  the  unbrukeu  tradition  of  Apoetolio 
leaching,  and  to  the  tact  of  a  i-ccojinition  of  tlie  authority 
of  all  the  Apot«t]c3  by  the  churches  from  the  iKgiDoiug. 
JuBtiu  MarlyrV  theology  ia  thoroughly  repugnant  to 
Ebioniem.  When  we  go  still  farther  hack,  to  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  we  find  the  sarae  to  b«  true  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Ronio,  tho  K|>ist]o  of  Polycarp,  and  tlie 
Ign&tisu  Epimlex.  Very  |)reuiriuiiHai^um«nt8aredc<luccd 
hy  ndvociites  of  the  Tiibingpn  theory  from  fragmentary 
(lassagGs  of  lost  writings  of  Hi^sippuft  nnd  of  Papios^^fl 
But  on  Khioni^ni  which  Treufcua  and  £uH)ehius,  who  hatf^* 
the  entire  works  of  these  authors  in  their  hand^,  failed  to 
delect,  oould  not  be  of  a  very  pronounced  character.  Be- 
side^ there  are  stntementti  of  Urgi^ippua  which  are  ineon- 
sistent  with  the  supposition  thtit  he  wiis  an  Ehionite;' 
and  the  historical  jmsition  of  Pnpias  in  relation  to  Poly- 
carp and  Ircn«-na  [»  »ullitiont  of  itaelf  t<*  n?fute  this  im- 
putation a.4  applied  to  liim.  The  Tiibiugi'ii  Ly{x)th4St8 
had  for  lis  luflia  supjiort  an  altogether  exaggerated  idea  of 

*8«*  thp notice  of  hUstaWmenUrwpecting  tltBCIiureh  at  Conntli,  ud 
Okaunkfi  Ejt.  to  tl>«  CcrintliifkDS,  in  Kn^wbiaa,  B.  E.,  n.  SS. 
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Uie  influence  obtained  by  such  pcculiiirilin;  of  dortrino 
ttn  &i>iK-ttx  iu  the  spurious  Clementine  IlomiJica.  Theao 
exhibit  a  piirticulor  typo  of  that  form  of  EbionUni 
wbidi  had  bccu  shaped  under  tlie  ICRSCue  influence.  That 
ihesc  singularitica  of  opintou  ever  prevailed  in  the  Roduiq 
Church,  or  in  the  chiii-dief  generally,  is  not  only  a  pro|M>- 
sitioD  devoid  of  proof,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  clear  his- 
torical tci>iimonietii.  Uncun-toioua  deviations  from  Uie  Paul- 
ine doctrine,  aiul  useetic  elomentB,  that  manilost  tlicin* 
selves  in  the  thcol'^  of  the  neeond  century,  imply  no 
Bucb  afioeiidfiioy  of  Kbioni^iu.  They  are  ibiiud  in  writers 
of  that  and  the  following  centtirie»,  by  nliom  the  nuiue 
and  works  of  Paul  were  held  iu  the  highest  reverence. 

In  the  derade  that  ppeeetles  tlie  siege  of  Jenisalem  by 
Titu«,  the  Christians,  as  we  learu  from  the  account  of  the 
JJeronian  persecution  by  TncItuH, '  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized atiiuti^  tlie  beatlieu  as  a  sect  distinct  from  the  Jews; 
and  so  in  •lu(le:i  it-u-lf,  as  nc  have  seen,  with  tht*  gniwtli  of 
tbe  faiiaticUiu  that  blau-'d  out  in  tbc  war  ngaiii»t  l^>Ine,  the 
hotUility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Chunih  kept  pace.  The  ten- 
denty  of  this  peracL-utlon  must  have  been  lo  build  up  a  wall 
bcEwceu  the  Jewish  Christians  and  their  hostile  aiuntry- 
men.  It  baa  already  been  suggested  t!iat  the  fiill  uf  the 
temple,  with  the  capital,  wbieli  crushed  the  hnpea  on  which 
the  Jadaind  spirit  in  tlic  Churrh  bad  fed,  must  bnvu  (Xim* 
polled  many  wlio  \vere  lea*  olstinately  w«lded  to  the  old 
ritual,  to  fall  in  with  the  more  free  type  of  ChriHtianify 
wbieb  was  now  epreading  over  the  Roman  wurlJ.  In 
short,  while  tbe  Jewish  Christian  branch  of  the  Church 
was  shuttered  and  dividcil,  Gentile  Christianity  was  tukiujg; 
root,  and  drawing  multitudes  within  its  fold.  Hence, 
early  in  the  a,-cond  century,  the  churches  arc  cver>*wherc 
found  to  be  free    froiu    bondage  to   Judaic  obscrvanocs, 
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and  llie  Jewish  type  of  Christianily  reniafns  only  in  Uie 
ractiiiiis,  ouu  more  lolemiit,  ami  iJic  other  rigiil,  wliich 
exir't  oiKhkIc  of  tlie  pain  of  C:itlioli<-i8m. 

Frum  the  wriLiogs  of  Clement  of  Att>?(aii(1rui,  IretUDUS. 
niiijiolytiifl,  and  Tcrtullian,  wc  are  alile  to  gain  an  intdli* 
gi^nt  view  of  tlie  Cliuroli  Calbuliu  as  it  cxij*t«l  townnis  tlie 
clcweof  the  scttrnJ  a;utury.'  ]t  IS  evident  that  thedistinci 
coiKvptiuu  of  justification  by  faith  aloiic,  and  the  pro- 
found idea  of  faith,  as  these  truths  are  eet  forth  ia  the 
MTilings  of  Paul,  are  oo  longer  vividly  present  tn  the 
Christian  consoiougncss.  Not  that  there  is  a  oonscioaa 
antftgontam  t<)  this  tyjuj  of  doctrine,  but  there  has  sprung 
up  a  certain  legalism,  a  Christian  Ioji;ali8tn,  to  be  sore, 
which  involves  a  perceptible  diflcrenoc  from  the  Pautiae 
theology.  It  is  a  rash  eondusion,  however,  which  attri- 
butes this  pitnae  of  doetrinal  opinion  to  a  Judaic  inQaeace, 
or  to  the  cfToet  of  a  ooiiiproinise  between  two  oontnutcd 
theologies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legal  ten- 
ileiity  may  spriug  tip,  in  aiiy  age,  among  those  who  arccpt, 
and  sincerely  protess  to  revere,  the  writings  of  Paul.  It 
must  not  Ix'  for^follen  that  it  i«  only  two  of  tlie  Epistles  of 
I'aiit,  that  t«  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  Gnlatiant^,  which 
present  the  doctrine  of  justifiRation  and  of  faith,  witli  the 
sharp  statement  consequL'nt  uj>on  the  need  of  coinbatii^ 
antagonistic  errors;  and  that  tlie  other  New  Testament 
vmtingg,  besides  thnne  of  Paul,  were  equally  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Church,      The  Fathors,  whom  we  have  named, 

*  Hie  Wrro  Cklhollc  Cliiireli  (4  laftiAtr*  itOv'a)  finu  oooun  in  ]gai> 
lii»  (aJBmrro.,  ria.).  It  u  found  tlirw  limw  in  tin  Marlyr^tm  9f  P*- 
{jwnrp— finit  in  llii>  MiptrntcrigiLiini,  and  iheii  iarr.  vlii.  and  six.  Tn  c.  ix., 
howevfr,  il  i*  only  to  th&  Churoh  of  Smyrna,  collectively  taken,  lliU  ihe 
eptthet  u  applied,  fict,  alra, ShqtSerd  t/  ITermait,  iii.  17|  «twr«  tke  OJU- 
Yeroaj  Cbtirvh  i»  ivferrvd  to.  Clentvatof  Alexttodria  BpeakRorthe  "C^o 
tl)oliv  Cliiirch  "  wi  ftntilti«ttC4l  tc  herttioil  MCls.  jtrom.,  Vli-  irii.  (ed. 
PbucT,  p.  8»). 
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and  their  contemporaries,  so  far  as  their  theology  varied 
from  the  teaching  of  Paul,  were  led  into  this  deviation,  not 
by  aoy  opposition  to  him,  whose  authority  they  had  no 
thought  of  disputing,  nor  by  the  influence  of  Judaism. 
All  the  evidence  oo  the  subject  points  to  one  conclusion, 
VIZ.,  that  the  old  Catholic  Church,  as  it  formed  itself  in 
the  second  century,  grew  out  of  that  common  Christianity 
which  had  honored  alike  all  of  the  Apostles.  This  Church 
had  its  centres  and  strongholds  in  the  Gentile  communi- 
ties where  Paul  bad  been  the  principal  teacher,  and  where 
his  memory  was  reverently  cherished. 


THE  BFRBAD  OF  CfmigTtANITY  IV  THE  APOSTOUC  AGS. 

At  tiic  outact  oftlic  liist^jry  of  UicsiJrcail  of  Christifliiity 
by  tlio  labom  of  the  Apnstle^,  (^(.iixls  thoevctit  wlitib  forms 
al  uiice  t\\e  jmiivlpuL  warruiil  auJ  the  prLucIiial  element 
of  Uviir  prcacliiiig, — tlic  llcsiirnx^tioii  of  the  Liml.  The 
mode  of  this  event,  ati  cvcut  that  passes  the  bounds  of 
ordimirj-  human  cxperieiiop,  and  is  cooccrucd  with  the 
raj*8tery  of  life  and  d«atli,  can  never  be  corapreheDded. 
Tbo  ihnt  is  attested  on  gronn<k  equally  strong  with  tho8o 
which  support  the  testimony  «f  the  AiMstlci  ppsiwoting  ihe 
whole  life  of  Jeeiis.  There  arc  eoosidcrations  which  cor- 
rolmrate  in  a  remarknbl«  mannvr  this  part  of  their  testi- 
mony. That  tliuy,  with  one  no(?ord,  proolnimed  the  fiict  of 
the  IlfsurrRcition,  and  this  from  the  very  date  of  its  alleged 
occurrence,  is  beyond  doubt.  Here,  in  agreement  with  the 
Gos|»eh!,  PanI  oomes  forward  as  an  independent  witniss. 
In  the  year  58,  he  ivrote  fnim  E|)hran.s  hut  First  Kpistle  tn 
the  Chureh  at  Corintli.  It  appears  from  this  Letter  tliat 
8ome  Christians  had  culled  in  qiie-stioti  the  doptrine  of  iha 
resurrection,  not  the  fiict  of  the  resurrection  of  Ji«U!i.  Imt 
the  nsurrwtjon  of  believers  generally.  They  may  have 
been  offendetl  by  a  materiatiatic  represontation,  wlii<*h  Paul 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  controvert,  that  the  «arae 
flesh  and  blond  that  belongs  to  us  on  earth  is  to  be  revived 
and  n»torud.  However  this  may  have  hren,  Paul  lays  at 
the  foundation  of  his  reaavuing  the  Diet  of  the  Reeurrtctioa 
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of  Jesos.     He  recalls  the  tc^timdriy  wliiob  \i«  lind  giveu 
tbetD  as  to  this  central  litct  of  tlie  Climtiun  faitb. '     Ho 
Mta  down    in   order  a  series  of  iiitcrvicwa   of  tlip  rlscu 
3t»ia  with   tite  Aiiostlos  ttiid   other    Disciples;  and  this 
OBrefut    ftlittcmcnt    ehowa   the    iiiiportuiioo    whk-li    lie  at- 
taohud  to  the  proots  in  quraJtion,  and  liow  strictJy  he  bad 
investigated  thum.      Hv  sayti  that   Christ  died  and  was 
buried,  oud    that  on  the  tliini  day  alWwanU,  Ho   rcee 
from  the  deaid;  t!uit  He  was  sceu  by  I'eter,  then  by  the 
Twelve — a  general  designation  of  the  bf>dy  of  Apostles, 
olthoagh  Judas  xtju  no  longer  of  the  number; — that  He 
was  tbco  seen  aimultnneouidy  by  more  than  five  hundred 
disciples,  whether  in  Joruaalcm  or  Galilee  he  docs  not  t^y; 
then  by  Jnmis,  by  whom  ia  meant,  in  all  probability,  the 
hmtber  of  Josua;  and  ngain  by  the  A[>oBtle*i  collectively. 
Lost  of  all  ric>  wn.s  hk-o  by  Paul  hin]A<>ir;  llic  reference 
being,  undoubtedly  to  his  eonvcrsion.     There  is  no  rriison 
to  think  that  in  either  of  th«w  inRlanceti,  not  even  in  the 
oppmronee  of  JuHtiK  to  himself,  the  Apostle  intends  to  d<N 
scribe  a  vUiou,  in  di^lnetion  from  an  nctnal  bodily  ap- 
peamncc.     It  in  not  a  mental  )K-rception,  but  vtiiuat  per- 
ception by  the  oryan  of  sight,  that  tbe  Apostle  means  to 
affirm.      The  ntntement   that  He  was  seen  by  five  hnn- 
dred  nt  nnee  is  introduc'ed  &»  tending  to  show  that  there 
vroA  no  I lalluci nation.     It  in  Kite  to  soy  thai  Puul  leariieil 
thesb  fiietR  from  the  Apostles  lliemselves.      In  A.  i>.  38, 
three    venrs   after   his   t'onversion,  he    had   sja-iit  a  fort- 
night   with    Peter   at   JenisaleHi.'      Otht-r  Apostles   and 
immftliato  disciples   of  Jesus  were    known   to    him  per- 
sonally.    Nothinj;  need  be  said  on  the  queetJon  whether 
the  Apostles  afRrmetl  the  Resurrection  of  Jrsns  from  the 
date  of  th!»  snpjjosed  evrnt.      It  is  held    by  considerate 
inquirers  of  all  schools  that  their  faith  in  the  Resurrco- 
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tioii  wa8   tlie   rountaiit  of  all    tbcir  zeal,  the  ono     cB 
sourw  of  tbeir  courage  and  acUvily. '      From  Uiis  fuitli, 
OS  a   prime    conJitioo,    historical    Cliristiauity    takes    iu 
start  unJ  derives  its  life.      Tbu  p^'cUological  ctw[litioii& 
of  Aarli  a  fullh,  if  the  fact  to  vrhiub  it  was  attached    U 
Ictl  uut,  ore  wanting,      llow  cwild    the  JJiKipIes,  aft^^ 
the  appalling  scenes  of  the  crudfixioD,  whea    they  (1>1^| 
perewl  uiid   fled,  and   in  the  two  days  and  nights  tlii^^ 
Ibltovred,  "  when  they  mournwl  and  wept"  over  iJie  wiwk 
of  their  hopes,' — how  could  they,  in  tiie  midst  of  their  de- 
upoiidenffy,  ininginc  a  Rtsiirreetion,  and  not  only  recover 
their  eoumge,  but  find  it  aiigmenled  ft  lliou^andfold?     To 
Hiy  the  luwt,  the  exalted  antietpatJon!>  rerjuired  to  couiitcr- 
ad  the  (ltsa|i])ointiuent  and  sorrow  which  rolled   heavily 
upon  them,  etmld  only  arii^e  from  the  vivid  recollection 
Hia  miraculous  works   while    He  had  been   with   ike 
But  if  tiiese  rairaeuloiis  worka  were  real,  thea  thero  i»  no 
anlecedttnt  improbability  in  the  fhct  of  Ht§  own  Iteaurree- 
tioD.'     The  entire  tpiritual  lite  of  the  diiiciples  from  that 

■  8m  Bniir,  aaeh.  J.  Jrri  trttm  JahrtA-,  pp  39.  -W).      ■  Mark  XTL  10. 

*  It  \*  trui.'  iliiit  It  nux  iiopdlnrl]'  lx■ll(^v«I  tttnt  a  prophet  inighl   oqdm 
buck  Id  tlie  oarlli.  Joliii  Hit  BupLiHi  viu  auppoMyl  by  Mca*  ro  be  Elijah. 
Ju>ua  wu  uktn  fur  Klijab,  or  Jerciuiab  ur  vumc  otliui  proiibct,  trko 
liiul  bui-n  nvUiri^d  Iu  lifu      Bill  in  both  cacn  there  wu  ■  gT«ai  objevuir* 
plicnomenon,  iho  tictual  pn>pU«tic  work  of  John,  •ntt  o'  Jean*,  wlitck 
found  in  this  belief  an  explastLtlon.     llorod  Auti|>w  miiler  ihr  esc 
in^nt  af  reiaanft,  thaugtht  tlwi  Juliii  [ho  Baptist  iniglii  h*v<>  b«eD 
rmm  the  dtuti).  Riil  it  wa»  ihi'  t\-]K>r(  of  llic  uuiuciw  wrought  by  Join, 
an  iilijiiiivri  fact  whicli  i)tiitui<tr^  rxplnnniion.  ihu  Miggeatwl  ir>  bu 
miiul  thin  «oIiition.    Tlieio  in«tkni'«i  of  Hupt-rviitvio  if  nich  thej  mn  to 
be  caUtd,  ftiminb  no  pnrullct  to  tlio  Caitli  of  tliu  Diaciploi  ia  the 
r«ctIoa  of  JoMU.    Nor  dutv  Mnii.  zxvii.  o^  M,  wliMher  lk«  tntriil 
DMBtioiwd  Iw  eniwiili'fctJ  to  ho  aubjedive,  or  ol>jccU(rc.  mitiut*',  ml 
tiMvmmmiteia  tit^tilj  comidcni.  uguait  toitiinonv  such  u  the  Era 
t>e)!Ma  and  tlte  ApoHilc  r-jiil  prmeiit  nsiiw-ting  the  cri^nt  r^niral  r<M.-t 
wbiirik  Iboir  fiiith  in  Chriiit  d«pood«d.    8e«  Nvuukr.  Lokn  Jtwu,  a. 
7A7  D. 
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ei»or;li  oiift-anl,  tlicir  resloret!  oomniiinioii  with  tlie  Lon], 
whieb  Imd  bcon  brotccu  by  His  itmlli,  their  cutKH;(>t)Oit  of 
Hiiu  aa  delivered  troiu  flie  limits  of  seme  and  space^  oiiU 
conscqurntly  tlig  whole  subsequent  liiiittiry  of  CliriHtJanit^', 
prcsu|)|)o».-  the  fact  to  which  all  these  results  arc  dui:. 

Of  tiic  cliaixicter  of  t)io  luauifostatioLU!  of  Jci^us  afler  the 
Rcaurrcctioa,  two  tbiugs  are  evident  from  the  Goe^^<:l 
records.  The  first  is  that  they  were  objectively  real,  being 
made  to  so  xanay  pcrsonw,  nn  various  occasions,  and  so 
tested  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  aod  the  touch,  tliat  illusion  is 
j)rcoluded.  The  second  is  that  these  niniiife^tiitions  wcto 
to  tlie  disciples  alone.  The  capacity  of  the  material  or- 
gantgm  to  be  tran»farm(>d  iriti>  a  perfoot  vnhielc  of  the 
spirit,  a  dtvpor  knowledge  of  the  my»turiuut!  esaenee  of 
matter  and  life  might  enable  u.^  U>  diswrn.  It  may  bo 
that  in  the  iuttirvul  from  the  itionting  when  the  rii^i-n  JeKiis 
first  apiwsired  to  the  Disciples,  tn  the  nionieiit  of  His  final 
BCpsnitiou  Cmm  thuir  siglit,  thi^  change  wits  in  the  prn(:[!ss 
of  fulfillment. 

Wbat  was  the  esiience  of  the  diictrini?  wliieh  tlie  Apiift- 
ties  proclaimed  in  their  preaoliing?  In  aiiBweriiig  this 
question,  raiioh  aid  may  be  <loriveii  fmm  the  Epistlea;  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tliey  were  written  not  to 
make  converts,  but  to  edify  converts  alrwidy  made.  In 
the  IwKik  of  Acta,  bunevcr,  we  liavc  examples  of  addresses 
made  to  unbc-licvers.  A  distinction  was  uecossarily  mad? 
between  the  leaching  dircct^nl  tn  the  Jews,  and  the  apjieals 
made  to  the  heathen,  who  had  not  been  pn'|)arf»l  lor  Cliris- 
tianity  by  a  training  under  the  Old  Testament  religion. 
The  (ruth  which,  first  of  all,  tlic  Aposlles  HUered  in  the 
ears  of  their  Jewish  countrymen  was  that  Je»u,s  of  Naza- 
rctb  is  the  Christ,  or  Merwiah.'     The)-  were  called  njion  to 

'  On  Ihii  nubjrci,  mw  Matt,  xvl  1ft  18,  Jolin  1.  49  SO:  it.  35.  20.  28. 
SL  26y  27.  vi.  m.  Tii.  31,  z.  S-l-Sd,  xl  S4-2S,  x'l.  ■£},  41,  i%  45,  47, 
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believe  ill  Ilirn;  that  is,  believe  that  He  was  tti  trutli  the 
Saviour  and  Kin;;  wtium  tlie  Pioplitts  had  predtntetl.' 
Sitiuu  the  principal  obstacle  to  faith  was  the  £irt  nftlie  era- 
oifixioa,  it  wua  ucctSteary  to  show  that  the  PropIicE*  hnd 
foretiild  the  sufferinga  and  death  of  the  Messiah,'  Thiia 
the  idea  of  a  vicarious  death  on  behalf  of  His  |>c«ple 
entered  iuto  the  Apostolic  doctrine  resiwcting  Christ,  aud 
found  a  sanction  in  Ht«  own  teachiuga.'  Thv  ptwitiva 
proof  that  Jcsui  was  the  Messiah  was  mainly  in  Ilia  works, 
and  tbe  spirit  in  which  they  were  wrought,  and,  more  tbaa 
all,  in  His  Ilcsurrc't'tiftn  from  the  grave*  This  was  a  groat 
and  conclnsive  attestation  rendered  by  God  Himself  to  the 
claims  of  Jeeua.  Thus  the  preaching  of  tlie  ApOHtlcB  re- 
Kolvoii  ilHc^if,  Id  a  great  extent,  into  ihp  testimony  which 
they  had  to  give  to  faem  respecting  JesiiB,  which  they  had 
witneswed.  But  if  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  rejectiOQ  of 
Him,  and  the  deiitrueiiun  of  Him  "by  cruel  bauds," 
revenlefl  and  enlianred  the  sin  of  the  nation  whaiie  act  it 
was.  Hence  tlie  call  to  repentance  was  re-eufbreed  by  ihia 
new  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  neerastly  of  it.* 
And  this  lall  was  aLiendod  with  the  added  declaraiiim  that 
He  who  had  Iteen  uitjiislly  slain  was  to  return  to  judj^e  Lh« 
worUL'  It  is  obvious  that  the  &il1i  in  Jesus,  which  the 
A[Kw<tles  called  for  as  the  condition  of  ^alvallnn,  was  an 
ftcknowledgmeiit  from  the  heart,  and  yraa  su(Iii:ieutly  *.Uv.\t 
and  sinnere  to  move  the  bvliever  openly  to  nialce  profes- 
sion of  his  feith,  to  ally  himeelf  to  the  ppisecute*!  cause  of 
Christ,  and  to  Hubmit  to  all  the  mcrificcs  whiib  were  io* 

4S.  IS.  30.  31.  1  John  f.  1.  AcM  li.  M,  41.  vilL  12.  37.  U.  30.  23,  X.  43. 
43.  xiii.  2-4,  r«a  4-«.  II,  xriii  27,  M. 


Tolved  in  such  a  step.'  It  wai«  irapo!§sibIe  that  Ms  faith 
fihoald  not  produce  tlie  greatest  cliangr  in  ihe  griicml 
temper  of  ln.-urt.  To  believe  iu  Christ  was  to  own  Illm 
fis  lli«  Lord  and  Guide.  Hia  prewpw  were  accepted  as 
tite  law  n(  life.  EsppcJally  did  ttic  love,  wliicli  He  had 
iimii ifcsted  even  to  enemies,  in  His  own  deatli,  stand  a'lilie 
idea.]  of  excellence.  The  forgivciiem  of  mn,  which  tlic 
Apostles  offered  in  His  name,  while  it  inppired  the  hrliev- 
er  with  gratitude  to  Huavcii,  was  the  moat  powcrfiil  in- 
centive to  the  cnhivatioD  of  kind  and  cliaritable  feelings 
towarda  mankind. 

When  the  Apofltles  went  to  the  Gentiles,  they  could  not 
bnild  ii|K>K  faiuiliur  Jewish  conceptions.  Tlicy  must  find 
or  create  an  ctiulvalent  for  tliem  upon  heathen  gptnind. 
Tbey  had  to  lay  n  fonii<lntion  in  the  natural  iiittiitioiis 
and  oonseiouH  neccdr^itiet)  of  the  Iniinan  sntil,  a|>art  from  all 
special  revelation.  They  asserted  imnothci.'itti,  and  nffirinwl 
that  Gml  is  a  S[>irit ;  and  tliey  were  aided  in  tliia  preliuiinurj- 
wopk  by  that  grmvirg  t«ndein;_v  to  moiiothelim  in  tlio 
heathen  mind,  wliieli  has  been  pointed  out  on  precodiug 
pages,  and  hy  the  inflnpnee  whittli  tho  Jewish  religion  hud 
exerted  beyond  the  circle  of  its  proieswwl  adlieriMit*(.  From 
tbo  exnltcd  attributes  of  God  they  inferred  the  folly  and 
eriminalily  of  idolutmuj!  worship.'  The  fact  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  jnilgment,  were  more  or  lesa 
vividly  recognized  by  the  genural  eonMiIence,  EiimoKt  di.s- 
oouree  upon  riglitt-ousne&a,  temperance,  or  tlio  govornmcut 
of  the  appntit«?s,  .and  nrenniit:iblcnp.'«  toGod.  awakerted  fear 
io  ihe  ratmls  of  proflii^ite  nitin.'  The  fundampntal  ideas 
which  made  np  the  Jewish  and  Christmn  concyption  of  the 
Messiah  were  enpnble  of  being  made  intelligible  tn  tha 
heathen  mind.  The  .slopy  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Resiir  reel  ion 
might  atrl Ice  there  a  responsive  chord.     The  doctrine  of 

I  Act*  flu.  ST.        *  Ada  iW.  IS,  xvti.  S3,  29.        <  Acts  xxiv.  26. 
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the  infltipnw*  of  thn  Holy  Spirit  seldom  exritwIrepagnonoR, 
or  sIiepliHsm,  amon{^  tliB  h«itlic-ii.  Tlio  idtii  uf  a  fio^ibte 
divine  iiiflitcncc  upou  (lie  Jiutnan  soul  was  nlrt^ad^-  Gtiuiliju' 
to  them. 

In  the  caso  of  the  ApostlcPauI,  we  know  tfanfc  he  varied 
liU  mstructiuu  acuordiii;^  tcf  tlic  menial  and  moral  conditiuii 
of  liis  hearetfi.  The  discKjunm  which  liu  dvlivcri»I  on  Mara 
Hill  yvas  not  repotted  in  every  heathen  town.  Iti  teaching 
the  Corinthians,  lie  tiad  shunned  nil  rhetorical  decortidoa, 
mid  ab»taiued  from  pliiIo)K>phlc^l  diequialtion.'  lie  had 
made  promirciit  the  great  fai'ts  of  Christianity,  a  K<s 
dwmer  criicififid,  and  Ilia  riMtirroL-tion  fmin  the  dctid.  He 
was  careful  to  add,  however,  thnt  beyond  tliia  rudi- 
metital  l«i(tliing,  there  was  a  philoM>phy  (aofia),  or  the- 
ology, wliicli  was  adapted  to  CliriAlians  more  mature  in  the 
CXpcrieiK-t;  of  tlie  new  life,'  Yet  thiti  Chrlstiun  jihlloRophy 
dtffisred  from  the  Greek  systems,  first,  as  relating  to  the 
method  of  salvation  thmuj^h  Clirbt,  and  sw-ondly,  as  being 
spiritual, — as  resting  upon  die  illtiiiiiiiation  wliieh  is  klndlwl 
in  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God.*  Of  tlilit  htglirr  mnge  «f 
teue'iiiig  the  Kpij^tle  U>  the  Roiiinns  ni:iy  be  an  vxauiplp. 
Kl'ewlkere,  Paul  reeogiiixes  tlie  ]H»sibility  of  differing  svt*- 
tems  of  ethics  and  theology,  which  assume  to  rist  upon 
the  one  foundation — -lei^nH  Cliriflt.  Some  of  these  super- 
rtniclures  are  solid  and  enduring;  others  are  urisnbstau- 
tial,  and  will  perish.  But  the  authors  of  them,  provided 
they  do  not  seek  to  subvert  the  foundation,  may  hope  to 
be  saved.* 

The  conception  of  the  pereon  of  Christ,  which  forme<l 
itself  in  tlie  minde  of  the  Apnfltles,  waa  the  effect  of  that 
impre&sioD  which  he  had  made  u|>ou  them  by  Hi^  entire 


■  1  Cor.  ii-  1,  0k  of.  ui.  1.  2. 
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liic,  tcncliing,  atnl  minu^Ies,  and  of  Rpecific  dcclarntiona  made 
by  Uimselt'.  Tu  the  Sirmi|>ti<.nl  G<w[>cIh,  IIr  Htantls  above 
even  Uie  angelic  creatioD,  in  &  i-elatlon  tu  God  wbioh 
involve-*  the  most  intimate  mutual  knowledge.'  He  is  lo 
judge  the  world,  lo  appoint  tlie  lot  of  every  individual  in 
all  the  generations  of  mankind.  In  Paul  and  John — Paul 
fts  veil  as  John — His  pre-existenoe,  and  the  Incarnation, 
are  explicitly  set  forth.* 

lu  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  in  the  RpJRtlc  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  are  shown  to 
involve  tilu  cutliuliu  and  s|iiritLiiiI  charuL-typ  of  Ilia  king- 
dom. Xo  distinctions  or  prerogatives  of  a  csrnal  nature 
nan  belon);  to  iu'  Beltevere  an;  taken  up  into  tlio  fcllnw- 
ship  of  that  oel«"tial  life  which  He  now  tends.'  The  Ai>o«. 
tie  no  longer  knows  "  Christ  aft«r  the  flesh  "  {xara  adpra), 
as  llie  member  of  one  nation,  asa  Hebrew.*''  The  abolition 
of  Judaic  particnlariHni.  and  the  impartial  frpednni  of  th« 
Christian  brotherho(«l,  is  the  legiliinale  cini8Pf(Meiioe  of  ihe 
heavenly  and  gloril'u-J  life  that  bolongs  to  Jc-sus.  Who 
can  doubt  that  thc^  views  give  the  real  import  of  the 
work  nf  Christ,  and  were  iiihpircd  by  the  samt;  Spirit  from 
wliotii  the  whole  Christian  revelation  prtxjeeds? 

The  nnml>er  of  dincipics,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  as  we 
liavc  Kpen  Trom  the  Apostle  Paul  (I  Cor.  xv.  6), exceeded 
five  hniidred  ;  of  whom  there  were  about  one  hundreil  and 
Iwpntv  pcrniancntly  resident  at  Jeriisalera  (Acts  i.  1 5).  Of 
the  suliseqncnt  history  of  niof^t  nf  the  Api»atlt»  we  have 
Bfanly  knowledge.     Janie*,  the  brother  of  John,  waa  put 

'  Mfttt.  XXV.  .-il.Mark  viU.  3S.  Luke  ix.  26,  ihu.  ii.  27,  [.like  je.  22. 
On  ihU  eiihita  nee  Doniw,  OimA.  it.  Lekre  r.  d.  Per»oit  Oiri»t ,  1.  p.  i' 
wrj. 

»  John  i.  1-5,  irlii.  &i,  jtrii.  5,  H.  I  Cat.  Tui-  «,  PKil.  ii.  «,  7,  a  t.«r 
tUI.0. 

■  Ki*.  ii.  1S-3J.  '  Pliit.  iii.  20.  »  2  Cor.  ».  16, 
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lo  (Irath  by  Herod  Agripjia  1 ,  at  the  Passover  in  the  year 
44.  Another  Jainee,  the  son  of  Alplicm,  one  of  the 
Twelve,  still  giirvivod;  nnd  a  tliiwi  James,  the  brother  of 
Cliriat,'  comee  forvvartl.cxercifting  tlie  essential  fiinetionsof 
an  AjMMllc.  The  nptivity  of  Peter,  as  a  miseionary  b>  the 
Jc\v3,  ami  in  the  giiidaiioG  cf  the  JowUh  Christians,  cx- 
tenHc<I  over  n  wide  sphere.  In  tlic  eonvcrsion  of  hit 
nniintrymeii  he  had  signal  suecfes  (Oal.  ii.  8).  But  of  the 
jmrtieulars  f>f  his  career,  very  little  i»  Unown.  Inthoyenr 
62  he  is  at  Jerusalem,  uii  l\w  ot.vaB\un  of  the  A|HHtt>liu  mn- 
fprenoe,  Siil)s«|iipntly  wo  fiml  him  nt  Antioch  in  cnnjiiiMV 
tii>n  with  Paul  {Gal.  ii.  11  fii?q  ).  His  firxt  Kpistlo  is  writ- 
ten from  liahylon,*  which  prohably  means,  not  Rome,  the 
mystic^  Babylon  of  the  AjHtcalyjxse,  hut  tlte  anvterit  city 
on  the  b:uiks  of  the  Euphrates,  In  that  region  Jews  wen* 
very  numerous,  bikI  it  h  uatunil  tiiat  tJiu  lading  AjMistle 
to  the  Jews  shonld  be  finiiid  among  Ihem.  Whether  he 
had  vimlvd  the  Christluiid  of  Axia  Minor,  to  wborn  bis 
Eptfitle  i»  dirpKtwl,'  is  nnreptain.  It  Ixtame  an  Cftablislird 
tradition  that  he  |)eri»lied  us  n  mortyr  at  Home.  That  he 
dial  an  a  martyr  soems  ev-d^nt  from  John  xti.  18,  19. 
Till:  lir^l  aulborily  in  suppi^rl  of  the  hulirf  that  he  dial 
at  llonic,  is  Dionysias  of  Corinth,  in  an  Epistle  to  the 
Roman.'*,  written  ubout  a.  T>.  170,'  who  Hiy»  tliat  Pi-tcr  and 
Paul  HiiiTered  martyrdom  there  at  aintui  the  sirae  time. 
Ircnicus  (A.  ».  176  or  177)  rcfcre  to  the  preaching  of  both 
of  these  Apoetlee  at  Rome,  without  speaking  of  the  mode 
ni)d  time  of  their  death.* 

The  liomnn  writer  Cains*  (about  A.  D-  200),  and  Ter- 
tnllinn^  stnt*?  that  Komc  was  Ihc  place  of  Peter's  martvr- 
dona.     Much  earlier  than  either  of  these  writet^  Clcineitt 

>  S«n  thnre,  p.  421.  •  I  rcMr  v.  13.  '  I  Peter  i-  1 

*  Eu«cb.  //.  /;.,  il,  25,  *  Adr.  H«t,  HI.  1.  1.  III.  iii.  2. 

<  Eiuth.  il.  SI.  ■>  m-  rnwcrlpt  Hwet.,  &  3«. 
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of  Utinn','  and  even  Igimtniiii,*  refer  to  tlio  martyrdom 
at  PetLT,  but  d«  not  speak  of  die  ]>lacc  where  it  occurred. 
Since  tlie  iraditton  that  hp  died  at  Rome  stitcdatos  the 
hitrarcbical  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Sec  whieh  are  oon- 
n<v(«]  with  I'eler,  and  «rwe  lliere  i*  no  other  tnidittoti  as 
i(»  ihc  mode  or  ]»!ac-<:  of  Urn  dwicli,  the  recollection  of  wbicli 
would  hardly  dk>  out,  wc  ina/ accept  the  iiiartyrdoin  at 
Rome  as  »  probable  fiicL 

Not  far  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Paul,  im  the 
events  were  ripening  wliich  hrought  on  the  Jewish  Wiir 
aitd  the  destruction  of  Jom^lem,  tJic  Apostle  John  took 
up  bis  rcfiidctH«  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  lived  until  near 
the  cloee  of  tlie  century,  and  was  buried  at  typhosus.  ' 
John  Vitus  not  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  who  traa^ 
fcrre<]  Win  abode  to  this  ret^ion.  Hliilip  spent  Wis  laat  days 
at  Uiera|)oIi£  in  Phrygia,  and  Ihcro,  according  to  Poly- 
cratcs.  Bishop  of  Kpliesus  (about  a.  i>.  190),  he  died.' 

Among  (he  unccrlain  traditioiig,  must  be  placed  lli© 
connection  of  Mark,  tlic  companion  of  Paul  and  Boroabofl, 
and  of  Peter,  with  the  founding  of  the  ChuKh  at  Alex- 
andri*,  and  of  Thomas  witli  the  establishment  of  nneient 
churehw  in  India;  alttiou;.'h  the  tradition  in  both  cases 
M  \vm  wenlcly  etipimrted  than  various  other  legcndi;  of 
Apostolic  hibors. ' 

Onr  informntioii  is  mosi  full  as  to  the  nireer  of  the 
Apoetle  to  the  Gentiles.  There  were  many  joiirueyti, 
tnboR«,  and  nufferings,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  rais- 
stuuary  life,  of  wliich  there  is  no  record   in  the  book  of 

'  Ep»^.  i.e.S.  »  Kp.  act  Umu,,  c.  4. 

•  Swt  Abwf.  p.  327  n»y  •  Kii«.l.,  tf.  F...  r.  M.  cf.  iii.  SI. 

*  Tor  a  >timinNry  n(  ihcw  trnditimiM,  we  lite  Arliele  (if  Uiwiiiii.  AHi 
iflkf  AffUei  iAporrypknJ'',  m  Suiilirf  Pitli-mary t/  (%ri^ittt  PifyrafJif/. 
T)iv  Ifc<-ii<I*  n>*tio_liiiK  Tliimitii^  iw  iIk-  AikbiIc  t>t  ihe  EaM,  »rc  ro- 
vii^ured  iti  ihc  rvtvul  work  of  W.  Gumiflan,  1>U!  TKemiuekriilen  (1877) 
pp.  11  «. 
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Aflts,  but  to  whioli  he  refers  in  generfiltcpms  in  liisown  Epb- 
tiee.  The  life  of  Pniit  IlliKirntes  tlic  habit  wlird)  bolonp^ 
tn  the  firnt  preaehera  of  tiie  Gcis|i(!l  ^npmlly,  of  making  iho 
lar^  cities  the  prineipal  theatre  of  tlietr  eflbrts  for  the  pro- 
iniil{»ati(m  of  tlie  n(!W  laitli.  Iii  these,  the  svDiij:;of;ues  not 
uiifi-eqiieiitly  opened  thpir  doors  to  the  prwiehere  of  Jewish 
extraction,  on  their  first  arrival ;  in  the  thron^'ng  popnhi- 
lion  of  cities,  it  waa  Hkcly  that  there  ivimld  Iw?  more  mindti 
prepare*!  to  lend  a  favoring  ear  to  their  nif^«ige ;  the  olwila- 
eles  fnitu  differencesof  language  were  lew;  and  eommereial 
intxTcoiirsn  ihcilitalwl  the  flprea<l  iif  tlie  good  seed  that  was 
watU'Ril  in  the  ^Tcut  mart-*  of  trade.  It  1?  an  intereclirig, 
hilt  not  a  «urpri«i»g  fart,  thnt  the  circtinistaiHrs  of  the 
first  planting  of  Chritttianitv*  in  piaoca  which  urcre  later 
among  itA  mrwt  powrrfid  !=cntfl,  inehidiitg  Rotne  and  Car- 
thoge,  are  not  laiowu.  Visitors  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great 
Fcstjvniii,  ineclianics  who  i^hnnged  their  a1>ode  from  place 
to  place,  and  commerciiil  travellers,  might  carry  to  their 
homes  Ihc  fnith  which  they  had  elsewhere  received,  and 
form  the  nnclcus  of  new  Christian  oofuraiinitic?.  The 
Gospel  doctrine  was  transported  from  place  to  place,  M 
ecwin  irc  blown  from  the  trees  and  wafted  abroad. 

Tlic  legends  which  eonneet  Pnnl  with  the  establisbrocnt 
of  Christianity  in  Arabia,  of  which  wc  have  distinct  tracts 
■fler  (he  beginning  of  the  third  eentory,  rest  on  no  better 
fbtindntion  thnn  the  probability  that  he  wntdd  be  neither 
idle  nor  ungncee»tfiil  during  the  interval  that  followed  his 
oonvereion,  prior  to  \m  reliirn  to  Damascus.  At  Damas- 
oils  his  labors  were  of  short  eontiniiane&  T^irger  and 
more  eflc<-tive,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  liia  eflbrts  in  his 
native  eily  of  Tarstis,  the  prineipal  town  of  Cllicm,  lying 
on  a  hmnd  and  feKilc  plain,  upon  th<>  Imnkit  of  the  Cydnitt ; 
"no  mean  eily,"  but  tlie  eentre  of  a  floanshing  trade,  and 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Empire,  distingubdiod  fur  its  in- 
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tellectnal  culture  and  its  schools  of  pliilonopliy.'  Antioch, 
the  metropolis,  in  a  sense,  nf  Qcntilt:  Christiuiiity,  tlic  mag- 
uiliccnt  nod  po{iulous  city  which  Seleiicti»  Nicutnr  had  budt 
upon  t[>e  shores  of  tlie  Orontcs,  about  fifteen  m'\\c^  frum  the 
coust,  the  chief  of  the  Gi-eek  cities  in  Syria  in  luxury 
imd  vioc,  as  well  as  in  niimliere  and  w«>«ltli,  ^v•afi  the 
hrad-quartoni  of  the  Apoetlo  fur  u  cousidcnible  period, 
and  the  point  whence  bis  miasioiiary  jourut-yfl  radi- 
ated. The  first  of  these  journeys,  undertaken  (about 
A.  D,  45),  with  Barnabas  for  a  companion,  and  Mark, 
a  ODUsiu  of  Ikruabas  (^(-o).  iv.  10),  a:*  an  associate  for 
a  part  of  the  vray,  carried  the  Apustlo,  firgt  to  Siilami^ 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cypnis,  and  ncros^  that  i.4lunil  to 
Paphos,  where  Sergius  I'anlus,  the  Ppuwineul,  was  ooii- 
verteil,  wh<»e  offioe  and  charanter  are  described  by  [.nice 
with  an  ai-viinie)'  whii-h  attests  his  knuwledgc  and  fidelity 
as  an  hititoriiui.^  From  Paphori,  tlicy  flailed  to  Attatia,  an 
tlie  soutlieri)  ooant  of  Pamphytia,  and  near  Perga;  from 
Perga  they  moved  northward  to  AntiocU  in  Pisidia,  and 
from  tliere  eastward  as  Ihr  as  Lystra  and  Derbe  in  Lycao* 
niii.     Thence,  retracing  their  course,  they  came  back  to 

'  Tlic  iIuEcrruinutiiin  of  the  ilnl«  of  Pntil'ii  convm^ion  ilriwixln  aptm 
tliL'  tiijKt  rix<Hl  for  tlie  rule  of  Arvtiwover  DatunMUH  (:!  Cor-  xt-  32)-  Uul 
Ihw  la»t  point  cannot  Ixi  nsofrtaincil  willi  i-vrtaiiil^.  If,  vrith  M^yM 
•ndolhen,  ii«ftuj>]K>«  Paul'j  nraijie  frutii  DainoacuK  lo  haw  bciD  in 
A.  S.  38,  bio  GOiivcrvioti  look  plaw  a.  t).35  (Gul.  i.  18),  bIhuii  four  ymn 
■n«r  the  criic-irixion  of  Jcsita  (a-  i>'  31).  Ilia  Inbgm  aI  ADtlocIi  prolni* 
6ly  biican  *.  r.  44.  The  fumine  in  ih«  lime  of  Cluiii)iu!<  i  Acu  x'l.  27, 
MH-)  wat  in  lliu  neil  yrar  (a.  ii.  44).  Il  wonid  appwir,  (hcrefofp,  that 
I  ID  mediately  Dftt^r  bia  (■™;a|n:  from  DnmiLvii"  nn<i  lii*  first  viaii  to  3cm- 
«leni.  wliwi  lin  ww  with  Peltr  fur  a  furlni^lit  ((Jul.  i.  18),  hi-  uppnt 
nvM&l  j-pnrB  in  Alioitolii'  wort  in  Ciiicin  aivl  Syria,  uiakiUK  Tbtjiiih  lliQ 
oeDiR  of  oprraiiiiuH.  In  iliin  inl^rvnl,  probably,  occuriwJ  mixt  of  iha 
willi>nnz«  a)<.-nnou.i»l  in  S  C«r.  jti.  at-'ili— two  Tonrgin^  by  Rr>ninn 
awUioriUM,  fiTo  by  JewLili,  mi  three  aliipwpccki'.     Bee  niiwion'»  Lift 

qf  Si.  n>»l.h.M:,. 

*  Acu  xHt.  ft-13,    Krt  llowwn's  L^Jc  <^S(.  i^uT.  i.  HC,  177. 
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Atlolia,  where  tliey  look  ship  dirootly  for  AntioL-h.  Tliig 
was  tlie  first  grrat  inoiirsioii  of  (lie  Apostle  into  the  do- 
main of  lic>atlieuism,  and  oa-npled,  it  would  seem,  several 
yean.  It  was  Ibllowed  very  soon  (a.  d.  52)  by  his  visit 
1o  Jerusalem,  U>  nttpncl  the  A|»ostolio  Conference  (Aott 
XV.;  Cial.  ii.  I).  la  hie  sec-oiid  missionary  joiim«y  (a.  D. 
R^)—vr\ien  he  wns  aooompnnietl  by  Sila.t,  and  joined  Ly 
Timothy  ftt  Lystra— havinjj  revUlle*!  hiscoiiverw  ifi  cnHtern 
Asia  Minor,  he  parsed  through  Oalatia  and  Phrygia,  will 
engngud  in  Itjundiiig  «harch(«,  and  with  th<'  design,  Rnt 
of  advancing  thnmgh  Mysia  to  the  sai-«mst,  and  tlien, 
whrn  he  was  moveil  to  givti  up  lliis  plan,  of  travelling 
northward  into  Rithynia.  Prcvcntwl,  likewise,  by  an  in- 
irard  monition  from  itirr^'ing  out  this  intention^  be  came 
to  TrottA.  Therr,  ns  the  eflcrt  of  a  vision,  bf  rcaolwd  to 
cross  over  to  Kurupc.  Tuuuliing  at  Suinothrnce,  he  landed 
at  Ncapolis.  Prooecding  thenoe  to  Philippi,  he  plaatctl 
a  Pliiircli  which  wna  periill-irly  dovotnl  to  him,  and  lo 
which  he  wiis  afterwards  tcuderly  attached.  Followii^ 
the  oounm  of  tlto  great  Roman  road  which  connected  the 
north  of  the  ^^iin  with  the  ca|>ital  of  the  T^nipirc,  he 
passed  through  Ampliipoliti  and  Apollonin  to  Thcssatnnii^ 
tJic  most  important  city  in  Maocdonia,  the  metropoliii  of 
the  Province,  artd  a  place  which  reaped  a  rtcji  harvest 
both  from  its  maritime  commerce  and  its  trade  with  the 
interior.  After  tarrying  tJiere  for  a  while,  he  was  driven, 
with  Silas,  to  leave  the  tovm,  on  account  of  the  hoetiUqr 
of  tlvc  Jews,  Favorably  received  nt  Roren  by  both  Jews 
and  Greeks,  he  wa^,  also,  compelled  by  dist«rbai>oo»  ex- 
cited through  Jewish  emissaries  from  Thessaloniw,  to  de* 
part  from  that  plaee.  We  next  find  him  at  Athens,  a 
city  whos«  chief  treasure  was  now  the  reoolloetion  of  its 
former  glori<s ;  which  had  suffered  from  the  Tcngeaiioe 
of  Sulla;  whoso  walls  were  now  leveled  lo  tli«  ground,  bat 
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wtiich  was  still  renowned  ai  ii  s«at  of  art,,  letters,  ami  pliiU 
Oiiuphr,  tlntwiiig  jiupilM  of  distiiictiun  from  Jtonie  UhuK, 
Tbc  iutelli?cfiial  %ivacily  ami  rctitl(%s  nii-iosity  of  its  jieonle 
are  pictured  in  tliu  iiarmtive  hy  I«uUc  of  the  AputrtLe's 
visiL  II  was  at  Coriiitli,  wliicli  he  i-eaclied  a.  d.  flS,  that 
PSaul  sojourned  lor  tlm  luiigtirt  timt;.  Here  occurred  his 
interview  with  the  PrwHHisul  Galiio,  the  brother  of  the 
|>liiloeo|iher  Senecn.  Krom  Corinth  were  written,  it  is  pro- 
bable, hi»  two  Kpistica  to  the  ThcaauLoniun  converts,  the 
one  not  long  alier  the  other,  and  the  first  not  inun^  montha 
aflcr  his  stay  in  Thbt^lonica.  Coriiith  liad  iHien  raided 
from  it^i  ruins  hy  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  of  JuliuH 
CteUT,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  Aclinia.  lis  unrivalled 
ftdvantai^  of  eituation,  between  two  seas,  had  rapidly  luilt 
up  its  fortunes,  eo  that  It  was  now  a  rich  and  populous, 
as  well  tui  a  luxuriouB  and  diijtiolule  city.  The  dmrcli 
which  waa  fonndccl  here  eontiistcd  mninly  of  Gentiles. 
At  0>rintb,  I'aul  remaiuMl  for  aboiit  a  year  and  a  half. 
From  (he  IstLniui.  ho  sailed  to  Epliei^a'' ;  but  nmking  only 
a  brief  stay  there,  be  n^unied  his  voyage,  and  rctiinioi]  to 
Aniiueh  bv  way  of  C^area  iind  Jemsalcni.  Soon  after  (a. 
n,fts),he  eiitercfl  on  Kin  third  grt'sit  missioimry  journey. 
Taking  tba  westu'ard  route,  by  laud  from  Atitioch,  he  tra- 
versed Asia  Minor,  going  nver  "all  ibu  country  of  (lalatia 
and  Pbrygia,"  and,  profieoiling  llience  to  Kphesus,  began 
his  residetKie  tlierc,  wbioh  was  protmcte^l,  with  ooea^ioual 
absences,  for  upwards  of  two  ye!ir>j,  (a.  d,  ^(i-dS).  Under 
the  au8piu«  of  Augui^tnt^i,  Kphesiit  had  rWn  from  its 
decline,  had  beoome  n  great  cvinmercial  mart,  jiamllel 
iu  importaiioe  with  Corinth,  and  was  the  capital  of  tlio 
province  of  A^ia,  a  provinc'o  timt  was  said  to  include 
witliio  ilM  liniils  not  !u«4  than  five  liiiiidred  cities.  It  wnn 
from  Kphe»iLS  pnihably,  tliat  be  wrote  the  Epiatlu  to  the 
Gnlatiaus,  and  tlic  First  Epistle  to  the  Coriulhiana ;  while 


in  Macedonia,  after  he  liarf  left  EphcMis,  he  proUahly  wmto, 
from  Philippi,  the  Sewmd  Epistle  to  tlie  same  ChurcJi. 
After  joiirnoj-ingaa  far  to  the  \\'«*I,  perhaps,  n.^  the  borders 
of  Illyricnm,  he  oanie  down  into  (irveuo,  and  remained 
with  t\u:  elmrchca  thorc  tlirec  luonlhs.  There  lie  iiuliied 
his  Epistle  to  the  RomurLS.  Piissing  tlimugh  Maccilonia,  ho 
Huiled  from  Pbilippi,  and  touching  first  at  Troas,  and  then 
ftt  Miletiis,  where  Up.  bade  fiirewell  to  the  etdera  nf  the 
ChurL'h  of  Ephesus,  which  had  be*?n  to  him  the  ceiilrw  uf 
prolongml  la.buni  and  arduous  vonflictx,  he  pnnaueil  his 
vnyage  to  Ca!.«irea,  and  readied  Jcriisalem  A.  D.  60. 
Rmi(!it<»J  from  the  mob  oC  Jewish  malignant:*,  the  Apotitie 
remained  for  two  years  id  the  custody  of  tlie  lionian  proca- 
nitont  at  Ocsarcn  (a.  D.  59-61),  when  his  apjKuI  to  Cnsar 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  long  chcrislicd  intentiou  "toeee 
itcinic,"  and  lu  biatr  witness  to  (he  Gospel  in  the  imperial 
oitj  itfieir.  AHcr  suffering  shipwrecit  on  the  ooaskof  Malta, 
h«  landed  at  Put<-«li,  vrhcrc  there  wero  brethren  lo  ijreet 
Iiira;  and  at  Appii  Forum, and  then  at  tlie  Three  Taverns, 
ho  was  met  by  dopututionn  of  ChriMiun  dis(up)v3  from  Home, 
t>  ho  liud  doubtless  been  informed  from  PuteoH  of  tiis  ap- 
proach. The  Chnrch  at  Rome  had  grown  up,  partly,  it  \a 
prolMible,  as  tho  rcsidt  of  labors  of  converts  of  hta  oiyn,arKl 
I>artly  by  other  ageiicic?.  Hi-^  K|>i»tle,  written  three  yean 
before,  indicates  that  it  eonuisled  [uirtly  of  licathcn  converts, 
and  |>*rtly  of  Jewish  Christiaiw,  Hi*  Epistles  which  were 
written  during  this  period  of  impHsonraeut,  shovr  that  a 
Judaiziiig  faction  wan  not  wanting  to  onvil  at  his  teaeb- 
ing,  and  <)iHpara}^  Ills  iiuthnritv-'  Yet  it  appears  ttiut 
the  Roman  Chureh  as  a  body  reganled  him  with  loyal 
Bympntby.  That  chnrch,  gathered  mostly  from  the  ob- 
scure Rinks  of  fioricty,  a  majority  of  its  members  boiii^, 
also,   it  is  probable,  Greeki»,   wns  no  donbt  numerous. 

■  See  afcoTa,  p.  iH. 
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A  [wrtinit  uf  tlic  calacoiulw,  tJii:  f.-arlk'st  (.'liristiuu  burial- 
place:*,  are  known  by  their  e^truvtttre  antt  style  of  <loo- 
oratioQ  to  bcloug  to  the  fir^t  century,  A  passage  of 
doubtful  import  ia  Snctoiiius  adverts  to  tumults  among 
tlie  Jews,  in  which  "Christus"  was  the  riuglcadcr.'  If 
there  U  ruutoii  ta  tliink  that  tliii)  iasi  confused  roport  of 
dtsturbaooGa  iimoiig  tlie  J«ws  pvrtniiiing  to  Christiia,  or  the 
MfRsiali,  we  still  vamiat  \>e  suro  that  the  name  and  claiina 
of  Jtistis  were  iuvolv<!d  in  tlicuo  di^putvtt.  But  the  toiiti- 
motiy  of  Tucitte,  whom  there  is  no  suflicioiit  reason  for 
chnr^inw  with  a  mistake  liere,  pruven  that  iii  lliu  year  64, 
vkeii  ttic  >'crouinii  pentcciiliou  broi^o  out,  the  ChrisUous 
fi>rnicd  n  large  body. 

Tlic  studied  reserve  of  the  Jewish  ctdors  whom  Paul 
called  to  an  interview  witli  him  Koon  after  hi.t  arrival,  or, 
what  i»  Icifi  likely,  tlieir  imperfetrt  knowledge  of  a  itcet  cliat 
bad  sprung  up  among  their  uinnerous  countrymen  in  tlio 
inid^of  the  vast  elty,expl:iiii»  the  lont>  whicrli  they  i]>i!;umt!(l 
(Artt  xxviti.  21,  32).  It  in  tiul  impossible  Uiat  among  the 
Christian  converts  in  the  early  <Uiy.i  of  the  Itoman  Cburcli 
there  was,  hers  and  there,  an  individual  of  rank.  Pompo- 
nia  Gmsina,  a  taily  of  distinelion  wh<ic^  stAjry  is  told  by 
XacitU!!,^  halt  been  thought  by  some  to  hava  been  one  of 
tlioxe  charged  (a.  i>.  '^7}  witli  (■nd>racing  "a  ftireign  nupenili- 
tion," — a  charge  which  inipliwl  the  aluLndonineut  of  the  oa- 
tiomd  worship.  She  waa  tried,  a<«ording  to  custom,  by  her 
husband,  I'lauliiiii,  in  the  preiience  of  her  kindred,  and  was 
anquitb^I.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  apparently  in  sorrow, 
and  wearing  "no  habit  but  that  of  mourning;."  This  was 
flttributetl  to  grief  for  the  fate  of  .lullo,  tlie  daughter  of 
Drusiw,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Messaliim  fourtetm  y(^an< 
before  the  Rern<u)tion  wili  brought.  liul.  lhii«  alone  would 
DuL  account  fijr  the  cliarge  of  forisikiug  the  Romau  religion  ; 
I  Claudiu*,  XIV.  '  AaiuL  xiil.  32. 
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am!  tlio  suppositlou  Uiat  she  was  a  Cliristian,  itn<I  that  her 
mntle  of  lilc  grcxr  uuL  of  hur  religious  fititti,  a  certainly 
4uilv  [trobable. 

For  two  yoire  (a.  d.  62-<J4)  tlie  Apostle  remained  nnder 
the  surveillaiioe  of  the  Pnetoriaii  Guard.  Though  hia 
wrisli  wxis  iKinnd  by  u  cttupling  chain  lo  (he  wrist  of  the 
HohthiT  who  wus  put  with  liim  to  prevent  hia  escape,  lie 
wa»  yd  permitted  to  dwell  in  \m  own  hired  roomn,  to  re- 
ceive all  who  wished  to  set-  him,  and  to  prosecute  hi« 
AiHietoho  work.  Among  the  Prxtorian  regiments,  from 
which  his  giinnU,  who  of  course  relieved  oqc  floolher, 
were  drawn,  and  among  Uio  "  members  of  0188^5  house- 
hold," ho  wuD  converts  to  tlic  Christian  fiitth.  The 
"household  of  Cosar"  ciobraoed  the  numeroos  abves 
and  frccdnici),  among  whom  were  many  Jewa,  as  well 
OS  Grecktt,  who  were  attached  to  the  imperial  fiimily.' 
The  exprc!>ffioa  dom  not  imply,  therefore,  that  these  con- 
verts were  pi-rsons  of  diatinc^tion,  although  employment  in 
the  doiiK«lie  ^•rvice  of  ttie  oinjwror,  even  in  a  menial  copa- 
dty,  might  confer  privilogcg  (hat  would  bo  priacd.  Several 
Roman  men  and  woratju  of  high  rank  have  been  cnmlleH, 
on  insufht-'ient  groiintb,  among  the  early  believers  io  Chris- 
tianity. Bui,  towards  the  close  of  tlw  century,  two  names 
npi^tear,  whidi  are  known  to  be  entitled  to  n  place  among 
them.  FlaviuB  Cleraona,  a  consin  of  Dmuitian,  and  ■ 
former  cminul,  and  hi^  wife  Flavia  Doinitilla,  were  aooosed 
of  being  Christians.*  He  wiw  )>iU  to  death,  and  his  wife 
wn3  banished.  There  t^  even  reason  to  conclude  that  one 
of  the  early  Christian  burial  pliiera,  the  "cemelerj'  of 
DomitillV  ^^  sit*  of  which  has  rowMitly  been  discovered. 


>  S«i  FriudiiwlAr,  [.  T&-I2()  (Ui  oL) ;   LlKhlfoot,  PkilippioM,  p.  101 


■eq 


*  SnolMiina,  Damitian.  xv.,  Dion  Cam.,  IxvU.  K  EoMbuK,  H.  E..  UL 
tBO<  cf>  Lanlocr,  TVvtwnonj/  a/*  AtuiaU  llttOkeiu,  cssvu.  iil^  c>  TUL  If., 


mis  on  grouad  gmnLcd  hy  tbU  laiiy  to  bor  fellow  be- 
lievers.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  eoncltido  that  Paul's  prcachinp;, 
even  under  llie  (llsadviintayes  that  beloiim^^l  to  liiD  silua- 
tiuu  aa  a  captive,  wus  attended  witfi  murlicd  succckj.  ilJd 
caro  for  all  hia  dmrohas  wuk  not  intermitted.  At  Rome, 
ID  this  period,  were  written  ttic  Epistles  to  the  Epliesiann, 
to  the  Col<»)ittDi!,  to  tlie  I'htlippian^  and  to  Philemon. 
or  what  Ibltowtrd  this  prrtocl  in  the  lilo  of  Paul,  wo  liavO 
no  knowledge.  Luke's  narrative  imp1ie<t,  thnt  nt  the  cupi- 
raljun  of  two  yo»rs  some  event  of  an  itnporlitiit  dmnio- 
Usr  ocenrred.  Thi?  Pastoral  Epistlui — Ut  and  2d  Timothy, 
>ml  Titus — imp]/  a  release  from  the  Hi-st  impriftonmeiit. 
A  second  impri*)iiineul  tt^i'minat^d  in  Ins  martynlora  at 
Rome,  ill  the  year  G7  or  GH.  It  has  l>een  llioiight  that  iii 
the  inlerx-al  l>etweeu  the  two  imprlsonraenw,  he  not  only 
vUited  Macedonia,  and  twice  visited  Asia  Minor,  but  also 
made  a  journey  to  Spain.  For  tlic  fact  of  a  journey  to 
Spain,  the  proof  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  expression  ofa 
wish  or  purpiMC  on  his  part  to  go  there,  cuuplt-d  witli  a 
|)a8sage  of  Clement  of  Ilomc  where  the  Apostle  is  described 
aa  having  curried  the  Gospel  to  iJic  bimmhi  of  the  Wutt.' 

The  world-wide  activity  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  extending 
through  A  |>crtod  of  thirty  years,  beginning  at  a  time  when 

M<.-riva]«.  ITntory  ef  £Ae  Romaiu.  vU.  128.  Li;;)ilfoot,  PMiippiaiu.  p.  22. 
The  clmrg*  of  "AiIivudq"  ttgauoat  C'lomi^tii,  united  with  that  o(  living 
uconling  tu  JawUh  civl'iiiit,  |imvc«  Imn  ti>  hvn  bcvn  a  Cbrialian. 
Suetoniui  f>alU  hi  m  a  man  of  "  eonii>mptil>]e  indolence'^  (MDtemliMiiaiB 
fncrtin).  Cburgc*  of  llii^  son  wereofivn  made  agalnat  CbriuiuL% owing 
to  their  partUl  wiUiilniwui  fmm  unc.M  nnd  niihlip  Hfg. 

'  For  on  nccouiit  of  tliu  inv^tifiutionn  o(  Je  Roiuj,  on  tbia  pointi  bc« 
LiKhlfoott  Olaacnt :  an  AppendU,  etc..  p,  2'i!  neq. 

'  E\hA  nd.  Cor.  c  -S  (ivi  ri  ripua  rfr  iS^it^).  The  riiaion  in  b* 
IwMu  the  *appo«iliuii  ihu  (dement  iniL-t  himself  in  the  place  af  hii 
ri-tulLTH,  otid  nten  (rhrloric.iUy)  to  Rorai?,  and  the  wferenre  to  SpHtn. 
Dr.  Liglilfool  atlopuihe  Uticr  int«rpr«l«tian,  is  hi«  <Hl.«f  Ocmcnt,  pp.  5, 6. 
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he  waa  iit  tlie  full  vigor  of  lif«,  ami  not  trrmiixating  until  htl 
had  become  "  Paul  the  ^C(I,"  wa^  tlic  prime  means  of  cs- 
tabtinhing  the  Cliristi:in  religion  in  JCtirupe,  not  to  speak 
of  the  efTwt  of  bid  uotirtiig  labora  in  tlie  vholc  n^oa  bo- 
twcH-'D  the  Syrian  capital  aiiil  the  v«eut  of  the  ^Kgcun. 

Being  ft  Roman  citizen,  hn  ^iiiTttrctl  death,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  decapitation  ;  sud  tlic  aeutcuoe  vraa  execut&lj  it 
IS  likely,  outride  of  the  gnt«  upon  the  rood  leading  tO" 
Ostia.  The  AjioKtle  was  ready  to  die  j  for  what  Ci( 
&uys  of  CiEsar  was  true,  in  a  far  bighor  seose  of  the  terms, 
uf  Pniil :  hiH  Kout  j^lowcd  with  the  desire  of  inimortaliQ^ — 
"nciupLT  liiimorkilitatis  amore  llagravil,"* 

The  Neronian  persecution  makes  an  epoch  ta  the  cnrly 
history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Ayrippina,  the  mo- 
ther of  Nero,  became,  after  tlie  death  of  her  hi^  husbanil, 
tlie  wife  of  Claudius.  Bunt  ujkiu  gaining  power  for  her- 
self nnd  for  her  .son,  and  having  no  scruple  as  to  the  mcani 
she  availed  herself  of  the  help  of  Locusta,  a  profcasionar 
poisoner,  and  of  Xcnophon,  the  physician  of  the  Kmperor, 
to  destroy  him  by  jioisons  mixed  in  u  disli  of  uiutthroonu, 
whiult  he  ate  at  the  tihle,  when  she  waa  present.'  The 
preparations  batl  been  tto  made  that  Nero,  then  at  the : 
of  ecventccQ  {^.  D.  54),  was  saluted  as  Euiperor  by  the 
Praitoriaa  guards,  to  whom  he  WM  presented  by  Burrc 
their  leader,  and  by  the  Senate,  to  the  excluaion  of  iht 
younger  Brittanlcus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  u  former  wife. 
With  such  a  mother  as  Nero  IukI,  and  eonsideriiifj  the  ener- 
vating luxury  and  moral  pnllutioo  iu  which  he  wax  im- 
raersod  from  early  childhood,  it  is  probable  that  hia  tutor, 
tho  Philosopher  Seneca,  who  knew  how  in  his  own  conduct 
to  alnte  something  from  tlic  r^gnr  of  tlie  Stuio  precepts,  di<l 
what  was  practicable  to  bo  done  to  curb  the  senBiial  and 
cruel  nature  of  his  pupil.  Certain  it  is  that  as  long  as  hifi 
■  fro  Uaroetio,  ix.  *  TadUu,  AmtoL,  xii.  06.  S7. 
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iuQutniue  and  tliat  of  Biirrus  were  prt.-duminatit,  Noro  ab- 
Btaincxl  from  tliaseex«?a»(Muf  viokiHw  nml  foll^-  which  have 
rendcrt-d  his  name  infaiiioua.  The  ^rat  five  years  of  bis 
reign — "the  qtii[i()ueiiniuin " — were,  as  u  wboli!,  honora- 
l)lj  ilistinguifthcHl  from  Lbc  eight  or  nine  yuint  that  fuHowei]. 
M'hen,  in  the  early  dav-n  of  his  jiower,  the  warraiit  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  liim  tii  sign,  he  re- 
gretted tliiit  he  hod  ever  learned  lu  write,  so  averse  did  lie 
profe^a  to  be  to  the  nhcddiug  of  blood.*  Hih  gnanlians 
adroitly  oootrivcd  to  Iceep  Agripplna  bauk  from  actually 
diariug  iu  lbeim[)erial  hotioreand  udiniiii»tratinn,  to  whieit 
she  am^antty  aspired,  lie  niia  betrothed  to  Octavi^,  bi^ 
bolf-^tcr,  but  he  made  Ante,  a  Qreek  freeil-woman,  hie 
mistress;  and  he  wafi  indulged  in  thi»  matter  by  S^-neca  and 
Burrua,  portly  as  a  nieaas  of  oounttraetirig  the  |)crnieioiis 
influence  of  hifi  mother.  The  first  great  criuie  of  Nero  vros 
tbi)  murder  of  the  iuuocciit  Brittanicus,  whom  he  dreaded 
03  one  whom  his  enemies,  aiid  poe^ibly  his  mother,  might 
bring  forward  as  a  rival,  and  make  the  instrument  of  sup- 
planting him.  Kvcn  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  one  of 
his  aniii3emcnt3  was  to  roam  the  streets  at  night,  with  boon 
eompaniou!^,  di^^uisotl,  like  himseU',  and  to  engage  in  frays 
with  slioj>-kee{iers  by  endeavoring  to  snatch  their  goods. 
Moutiinud,  a  Senator,  xvho,  not  knowing  hi^  rank,  struuk 
bim  in  one  of  thesR  excursions,  nnd  tlien  recognized  him, 
wae  ortlered  to  kill  himself.*  Wliou  he  beearac  enamored 
<^  s  woman  famous  tijr  her  beauty,  Popproa  Sabioa,  tier 
hushand,  Otho,  was  sent  away  to  the  government  of  Lusi- 
tania.  Fal^ uoeu^lions of  unfiiitlifulncss  were  made  a  pre- 
text iur  putting  Oc-t.-tvia  to  deutli  (a.  D.  62).  Pop|)tea  bo- 
came  Nero'g  wifii,  but  ^Iie,  tno,  \ras  destined  lu  periiih  from 
tlia  eiTuct  of  a  brntal  kick  of  Iter  busbaud  when  she  was 
with  child  (a.  D.  65).  Before  this  time,  Agripplna,  after 
'  6u«toiiius,  Xcnt,  X.  ■  'iWtUi«  Annal.,  lUi.  25. 
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various  unsuccessful  cflbrts  had  been  made  to  destroy  her, 
which  were  foiled  bv  licr  vigilance,  was  despatched  by  the 
command  of  hcr  non  (a.  l>.  o9).  Ilits  was  prior  to  Pnul's 
first  arrival  in  liome.  Burriis,  who  was  then  still  in  i>ower, 
waa another  victim  of  Xcro'a  unbridled  cruelty  and  jcalouity. 
Seneca,  at  a 'later  day,  received  the  iniasive  to  die,  which 
the  tyrant  so  often  sent  to  thone  of  vrhom  lie  would  be  rid, 
nnd  which  the  Philosopher  obeyed  by  opening  his  veins,  ao- 
oonling  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  time.  Tlis  ago  com- 
pelled him  to  accelerate  the  stiiggisli  flow  of  hia  bluod  by  a 
warm  batb.  Nero  fn)m  childlKMwl  iiianifc^fted  a  ptiRsion  for 
singing,  and  for  playing  n|>on  inuKical  im^truiumbt.  Had  be 
been  Imm  in  an  infbrior  station,  he  wonld  have  acqnired  a 
niiKlcrate  repute  ns  an  artist.  Nothing  delighted  bim  so 
mud)  an  the  applause  «>  easily  won  for  his  musical  perform- 
SDOes;  aud  the  care  and  culture  of  his  uatuniUy  bnsky 
voice  was  in  his  eyes  a  matter  of  grcnler  moment  than  the 
ino»t  serious  alfiiire  of  »late.  His  eugcmcss  to  figure  as  a 
charioteer  led  him,  early  in  his  reign,  to  oonstnict  a  circus 
iu  his  own  gardens  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  could  display 
his  skill  tvt  a  coiicliman  to  a  throng  of  invited  spectators. 
At  length  he  caiuc  fom'ard  on  the  i^lagc,  in  buown  palocCi 
as  an  actor  in  tbo  new  festival  whicb  be  established  under 
the  name  of  the  Jo  venal  ia.  This  was  the  prelude  to  his 
api»earanco  in  the  theatre  before  the  popuh»cc,  lyre  in  liand, 
to  compete  for  tbcir  applause.  Senators  of  highest  rank, 
ar.d  matrons  of  iiolrle  descent,  were  induced,  by  his  exam- 
ple and  commands,  to  appear  iu  publio  as  dancers  and 
play-actors.  The  theatre  aud  circus  more  and  more  en- 
grossed bis  attention,  lie  squandered  Ihe  treasures  that 
wore  gathered  from  the  provioees,  in  eipetwivo  shows  of 
this  sort,  nnd  made  in  connection  with  them  the  most  pro- 
fuse distribution  of  presents. 

On  the  lOUi  of  July,  A.  D.  ^4,  the  great  Gr«  broke  out 
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at  Home,  irliich  gave  occasion  Tor  the  persecution  of  the 
CIirLstiaii!>.  It  l»egan  In  tlie  neigliborhooU  of  the  Circus, 
bctweeu  the  Piilatiiie  ami  Cailiau  Iiilla,  aad  afttr  raging  for 
six  days,  it  burst  fiirth  ttm;Vi-  iti  :i  qiiart<'r  whicli  hail  r-snijicil 
the  Grst  conflagration,  and  tUei]  spread  with  uimbatcd  fury 
fur  tbreo  dnjs  lunger.  Not  less  tlian  one-third  of  thu  city 
vni3  laid  in  !i.shc».  Some  of  the  raoat  venerable  historio 
monnmcntu,  tcmplc:iiuid  shriucsofthc  dtviniticd,  and  couut- 
loas  precious  works  of  art,  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of 
flame.  Many  lives  wero  lost,  and  multitudos  of  survivors 
wcro  rcodercii  liousclcss  aud  destitute  of  ev«ry  tbiiig.  Wiicn 
the  6rt:  began,  Nero  was  at  Antiuni.  When  his  ohii  [laiaco 
was  tljtcatcDed,  ho  came  to  the  city,  and  showed  enerpjy 
ood  acal  ia  providing  places  of  temporary  refuge  for  the 
people  whose  dwellings  were  consuracd.  Xero  wan  hiniiieif 
BnB|>ectcd  of  hnvinj;  set  tlie  city  on  fire.  Tho  story  vinn 
stsutcd  that  frona  the  towers  of  his  villa  be  sang  from 
Homer,  to  the  aeajniiKinimfnt  of  liis  own  lyre,  "  the  Sack 
of  Troy."  The  conflagration  had  broken  out,  in  the 
sooond  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gftinlens  of  his  crea- 
ture, Tigellinus.  It  was  thouglit  tlmt  the  Kaipuror  wished 
to  rebuild  the  oity  in  a  uobler  style,  and  even  to  call  it 
by  liis  own  name;  and,  osf^tGciatly  oa  religioiis  edifices  could 
not  be  demolished  without  sacrilege,  that  he  resorted  to 
tfiis  method  of  clearing  tht*  grouud  for  his  new  erections. 
The  subsequent  extension  nf  his  own  nmusiou,  ihc  Golden 
Palace,  furnished  an  additional  ground  for  giving  credence 
to  tlie  charge.  It  i^  given  as  a  fact  by  Suetonius,  and 
meDtioued  more  cautiously  by  TacltuB  m  a  popular  belief. 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  discredited  by  modern 
writers.'  Of  this  ive  are  assured  by  Tucitus,  that  an  anxiety 
to   repel  the  iraputatiou  of  being  the  author  of  all  this 

*  See  the  BrfpiDu-Jiu  of  II-  Sdiillvr,  Qaeh.  d.  rim.  KaiKrreicha  unltr 
d.  B*3ittiaig  d.  ytro,  p.  -t^'i  ic<]. 
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dcvarbition  *va9  what  lod  to  Xcro'd  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  on  wliotu  he  sougbt  to  roll  the  burden  of  guilt 
which  might  otherwise  rest  on  tiiiusolf.     Tacitus  says: — 

"  Gnl  not  all  the  relief  ibat  could  ooido  (torn  man,  nor  the  bounUM 
ef  the  Princ-i-,  nor  Llip  ntonvimtrnU  oduruil  tu  Iho  f^odn,  nilievol  N«ix>  fr<<iii 
tho  lalkiny  «(  bcinx  bulit-veJ  U>  Unvo  grilvnxl  t(n!  ctMillaKraliotk.  Tlierr- 
fore,  in  orJer  lo  Mippnin  tlw  nimoi.  Iip  IHlMeljr  aharsed  with  iIm  piill 
(njLHli<iit  r<K»},  and  piinuli«d  vritli  [lii!  moxt  csquUito  lortnraa,  iboM 
pL-rMOiiK  vtliu,  lialtil  ht  tlivir  crimiM,  wcra  uKuniiinljr  <al)«(l  ('liriM- 
I4U.-'.  Tito  foiiniJcr  of  Llint  nanii*,  liiui  liui-n  put  [u  death  by  th«  Pro- 
curator, Pontiun  I^lsilis  !n  (li«  rcigo  of  Tlbonu*;  bul  thv  pcrnfciuiw 
■upenlilioa,  TcpmKd  tot  «  lim^.  broke  out  a^in,  nal  onl^  llintiiKb 
JudiML,  the  MUTc«  or  Ihuvvil,  bill  In  tho  city  [of  Bomo]  iutlt,  wbilhtr 
nil  lhiii;,-<i  vile  aoil  stiaiutrriil  fluw  tt\-ia  »I1  quulcns  ftnd  iic  cncuuniceJ. 
AM'unltiigly,  firtit,  \hoiii  wen-  Kt'lidi  who  cuiifomixl  [Uiut  Iliv^f  wcrcChrw- 
tiann] ;  nrsi,  on  lh«r  informnlion  ■  vut  mi))tilii<li'  w«r«  txJiiviHnl,  not 
no  miK-fa  nn  (h«  diarg«  oriu&kin^  ilio  vuiilUgiulioii,  imaf  hniin^  ihc  hn- 
nian  race  (ixlio  huiumii  Heiienx].  And  in  ttmir  d«allw  Ihey  wei«  made 
liic  iu1>|ccla  of  K(K>rt.  fur  tlwy  w«i\>  oovfml  wllh  tbo  hide*  of  wild  bcaeU, 
and  worried  [o  death  bj  ilu^,  or  nailiil  to  cromx,  ur  act  fire  lu.  aud 
wlinn  dav  declined,  wire  burned  lo  nerte  for  nrKittimal  llgliiji.  Nt.ro 
hwl  ufTurwl  hid  uwn  ipirdi-jiit  Tor  thi*  ethibitlon,  «.nil  also  exhibtled  m 
gmeof  tbBoitv-uK,u»neliiiii3  tuinglin|;iii  ih<i  croird  la  the  dreaa  of  a 
fiharioteor,  uid  HoniKtimcii  xLinding  in  hU  chariot-  Wlicnr«  •  feeling  of 
cuin]MLin:un  aitoe  loirarvli  ihi;  BufKirvn^  ilioiigh  i;>uIit,  hucaiioc  ihcjr 
aeeouKl  doI  to  Ixi  cut  offlbr  th«  public  good,  but  u  riutitiu  lo  the  fef^ 
citj  of  oiw  Buui."  * 

That  Tacitus  was  not  miiitakcn  as  to  the  ola-'is  of  per»>a3 
who  weru  Lliiu  tonuciitiHl  fcir  the  aiaiiaciaciit  of  the  popu- 
luoc,  that  they  were  Christians  unci  not  Jwk,  cuiitint  nil' 
eonably  be  douUtoil. '  He  wiut  well  aequainlccl  with  tho 
dintiiictiot)  between  Christtaus  and  Jen-i;,  and  hia  language 
id  explicit.  Suetoniiu,ul:iO,  tells  us  that  the  Ch^t^tialls  were 
IKTsccutcd  by  ^'cro.*    It  may  socm  singular  tUut  Chrts- 

■  AnnaL,  xv.  44- 

*  II  13  ijiieitioovd,  without  RiOicienl  rnaiion,  hr  Qibhon,  Qi.  jri. 

*  Xno,  W.    Affiicti  nippliciii  Chrietuiai,  genus  bonuBOin,  super 
tionia  no<m  «t  maUQcik 
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tiiuia,  in  distiurtion  from  Jew-i,  hUouKI  Imvc  hwn  siuglcd 
out  by  Nero  wlicn  lie  looked  nbout  for  objects  ou  which  to 
divert  tbu  wrath  of  the  people,  sinoe  tlic  Jews  were  far 
more  numcroua  nnd  ('(jually  odioiw.  This  consi<!eratkm 
has  led  to  the  vonjecture  tliat  it  was  the  Jevr^  whu  tnnde 
the  &Im  acctisattou  ngninst  the  Chn^tiaiis,  (>ither  tu  ^vo 
thctnsclvcfl  from  beln^  tlie  vlctiiiuuf  the  ]>o]>tilar  vengeance, 
or  merely  out  of  animosity  ngninst  the  sect  which  lliey  de- 
tested. ^  The  om-iitak  dwell  in  Itirj^  numbers  m  tlio 
(]uarter  where  tbo  flre  broke  out,  and  )iU!i|iieiou  might  cosily 
light  upon  ihcm.  Hat  tlie  <iri[tjn'tiire  whicli  attrilmteH  the 
dwtruction  uf  the  Chrisliaiis  lo  falso  iiiformalion  emanating 
froni  the  Jeirs  rests  upon  no  positive  evidence.  The  Chris- 
tians had  bvtxinie  uiiin«ruu!4  euoitgh,  as  the  language  uf 
Tacitus  implies,  even  if  there  be  some  eiaggenitlon  in  the 
"ingcos  multitudo,"  tp  draw  lo  tlicmsclvea  llie  nttentjon 
of  tlie  I^)nlan  autJjorities.  The  epitJieta  of  reprobation 
which  the  Roman  hlHtonans  uttaehtHl  to  the  innocent  suf- 
ferers are  accounted  fw  by  the  feeling  with  which  they 
would  naturally  rc^rd  a  aeot  that  paid  no  homage  to  llie 
Roman  diviiiiti<»,  and  renounced  every  ii.itional  laith, — 
a  sect  DomiKHictI,  too,  for  tlie  miMt  part,  of  foreigneni  am] 
obecure  person)^  But  the  terms  employed  by  Tacitus  ami 
Suetonius  suggest  that  the  common  chargui  which  were 
bruu^ht  by  tJie  heathen  against  tlie  Cliri^itians.  of  im- 
morality and  unnatunJ  crimes,  had  reachetl  their  cant  anil 
were  credulously  aocepttxl.  The  alleged  mi«intIiropy,  or 
enmity  to  mankind,  wbiuh  made  the  [)eople  willing  to  sco 
lite  Clurt^tiaua  i»ul>jected  to  torment  fur  ofTenccB  wliicli  tliry 
had  not  cooimitted,  conaiatcd  in  that  reparation  from 
bcatbcu   worship,  and  heathen   vices  and    ainusetaenbs, 

»  So,  UeriTkle,  nulon/  a/  the  Itnmatu.  v\.  222 ;  Von  Rmmont.  Cnth, 
i.  Stadt  A>n..  vvl.  i.   &««,  ftLw,  Bvuko,  L'AttUeltnd,  \m  mij.,  BckUler. 
QaA.  d.  Sen,  n.  436. 
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wliich  formwl  a  mns|)iinjoii8  antl  obnoxious  rliaractcristio 
of  the  t1i>d|tleit  of  tJie  uew  faitU. 

Tlic  page  which  w©  liavc  cited  from  Tacitus  lifts  tiio 
veil,  for  a  raoinCiit,  upon  the  Church  iii  lIk  cnpttal.  For 
the  first  time  Christianity  is  smitten  by  the  fitron;;  hand  of 
the  lioiuan  imperial  powor.  Up  to  thLs  time,  pcrsocutton 
hud  boon  generally  incited  by  Jews,  iu  their  anger  agninst 
the  npostlcs  of  wlmt  ih^'v  consideroc)  a  herwr-  On  vari- 
mm  occaiiionB,  it  wus  tlic  Koinuii  authorities  who  intervened 
for  their  protection,  nnd  for  tJic  preservation  of  order. 
Dinpiitai  betweeu  Chri-itiaOB  and  Jews  had  Imwii  looked 
u]X)u  by  Komnii  officials  with  disdain  as  vrmngles  amonf^ 
fnctions  of  tlje  saime  religion.'  But  now  tho  Chrisluiog 
stand  out  as  a  st'paniU>  body,  no  longer  pnitected  by  the 
njgis  which  Rtimiin  feeling  nnd  Tinmnn  pnlipy  extended 
over  the  religion  profcsswl  by-  a  nation,  and  tfx|ios<'d,  fniin 
the  peculiarities  of  their  falih,  to  a  diiigiiiit  and  nnimosity 
Kuch  as  other  sj-stenia  of  worship  could  not  in  an  equal 
degree  evoke.  How  f:u"  the  cruelty  of  Nero  led  lo  the 
peraecutiou  of  Christiaog  iu  the  provineva,  is  a  coatrovertcd 
point.*  rt  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  oeniury,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  that  Chrislianity  was  formally  placed 
under  the  Iwn  of  the  law.  The  pcraccution  of  Domitian, 
Jikc  that  of  Nero,  may  be  cousidtTL'Ll  us  springing  from  die 
»clB»hne.'<a  and  ]KLSsit)n  of  an  individual,  rather  than  from 
tlie  settled  ]K)licy  of  the  SUitc. 

There  in  an  allusion  to  the  Neronian  pcrfiecuHon  in  the 
oldebt  Chriatian  writing  aft<nr  tho  Apoetlnt,  tlie  Episllu  of 
Clement  of  Jinme  to  tlie  Corinthuins,  which  was  written, 

'  E.gT  Mw  Arta  XTJii.  IT,  siiii.  29,  xxr.  18,  19. 

'  Tluit  ll)ui  pcrvwati^a  cxtcad<^  to  tho  pmriaott  U  uiunUJnod 
F-walil.  G«rA.  d.  Ko/toizrtM/,  vl.  lii*K«i.    TUb  U-Iii-f  ta  favorod  by 
Mg«i  in  the  ApocAlvp*^.    Sco,  duo,  K^niin,  AniftXritt,  p,  1S3  Mq.     O*' 
tiio  otliCT  eidt,  mm  H.  tidiillcr,  Otxk.  d.  rom  KaiKirtielu  mmkr  i.  St- 
gieriMg  d.  iftTO,  p.  430  aet{. 
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theiB  is  good  reason  to  Iwlicvc,  just  at  tim  close  of  Doiui- 
tiaa'a  rcaga,  a.V.  OG  or  97.  The  "siiddc-u  und  rcpcntinl" 
outbrcakings  of  jH^rscoutJoii  '  wliicli  tlic  Itomaii  Cliurc-Ii 
bud  recently  sufTcrdi  wheu  Clement  wrotu,  nu'Hn  ibc  clia- 
ncter  of  the  pcrsccutiou  by  Donittian ;  anU  uber  intcritnl 
pn>o6tcnd  to  confirm  this  oondusion.  *  After  adverting 
to  th«  horoos  and  martyn  of  the  Old  T««tanieat,  Clement 
comes  to  thiise  who  are  dtHcrJlied  aft  very  near,*  l>clong;ing, 
he  siiya.  "to  our  generation,"'  among  whom  he  ttinglcu 
wit  the  illiistrioiH  Apostle*,  Pfltcr  and  Paul.  With  tlieso 
he  asBociatui  u  "great  multitude"  of  Biiffepers,  Ddiit^m- 
ponries  of  the  Apostles.  ^  The  plira^c  corrcgpondi^  ex* 
actly  to  the  "inf^eiu  multitudu"  of  TaeituH.  These  be 
roprvsetits  a»  having  endured  varied  tortures.  Women, 
feeble  in  body,  endured  itteid lastly  the  most  crnel  tor- 
menta,  aud  attained  to  the  rt'MTirJs  of  fidelity.  His  lan- 
guage IS,  "Women, Danaidsjand  DirciB."  What  w  muant 
by  "Banaidaaod  Diroe?"  Dirco,  in  the  myth,  was  tied 
ton  Hull,  and  di-agg^  about  aniil  she  was  killed.  The 
DanatdH,  the  Sfty  sistont,  were  killed  by  I^ncffius,  ti^tlier 
witb  tlieir  father,  and  in  Hades  were  competled  to  pom-  wa- 
ter into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  The  enacting  of  mythologt- 
cnl  scenes  in  which  the  players  underwent  the  fete  of  thoM 
whom  tluy  pcrsonatctl,  was  one  of  the  LnrlwrouH  entertain- 
ments of  the  ampliithcutres.*  Tliat  Christian  women  were 
tbiLH  made  to  enact  the  part  of  Dirce,  and  of  the  Dunoids, 
and  tlmt  to  horrible  events  of  this  sort  in  the  Neronian 
|>erseciition    Clement   hero    refers,    is    one    interprctutiun 

*  — ut^'iUvox;  Jill  l!T/i?.>J;}jiii^.   Clem,  EplM.  1. 

*SMthe»g<iBK'RU>n(I  refpren«w  of  l*rof.  Liglit6n>t,  7*<  EpaUe  tf 
Ctanetl,  Int,.  p>  4 
'  tDlK  /jyuTTO  ytfo/ifiMiK  if-).  *rft  rtt«6r  ^v  (».). 

'  lateraains  Uliutnuiv-e  paongGa  am  ^v«a  V  Friodlindcr,  il  SS6 
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of  the  p«eaag«>'  In  this  caso  tlio«c  who  were  cxliibit- 
ed  as  Dsnaids  may  have  been  slain  by  one  who  pei^on- 
fltcd  LyncaiUB,  or  they  may  have  been  forced  to  un- 
dergo diffepcnt  forms  of  lorlure  wbic-h  were  deoorib*^!  in 
the  liibleti  of  Tartarus,  until  death  pnt  an  end  to  tlicir 
ogooy,  Oth(!i»,  partly  frum  ibu  difficulty  of  oonoeiviiig 
nf  any  rolo  to  be  aligned  to  the  Dannids,  in  a  parody  nf 
the  myth,  which  could  satisly  the  exiguuciea  of  the  bloody 
arenu,  suppose  an  error  in  the  text,  ao<l  would  leave  out 
alUigether  the  mythological  allusion.  '  Whichever  be  tlie 
oorrect  view,  we  have  in  this  passage  of  Clement,  in  all 
prol)id>il!(y,  a  distinct  allusion  tu  tlic  terrible  troj^-dy  tluit 
follo>vcd  the  great  fire  at  Rome,  and  id  which  a  lai^ 
numbiT  of  CbriatiuiiM  wi-ru  the  innocent  viotima. 

The  thrill  of  horror  wbicJi  tJi«  ]»er8ecution  of  Nero  sent 
throug'hotit  the  Church  c\-crywhcrv,  is  outnifoit  in  the 
A)KxuIypse,  which  was  written  Boon  afterwardn-  In  tlic 
year  S19  A.  u.  c.  (a.  ».  66),  Nero  curried  out  bis  dcfen-ud 
plan  of  visiting  Greece.  His  great  ambition  was  to  win 
crowns  in  the  games,  and  to  figure  aa  an  artist  and  a  dtar- 
iotecr  in  the  prisenee  of  the  muUitudw  who  would  be 
drawn  together  to  witnu«  the  unvroiitcd  spectacle  of  a 
Rnmiiii  emperor  in  ihcdinnieter  of  a  singer  and  play-aetor. 
The  contests  of  Olympia,  Xemca,  Delphi,  and  Corintli,  iii 
violation  of  tlie  time-honored  amingemenl,  wi-re  all  cele- 
brated during  his  stay  in  tlie  oouotry.  He  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  shout*  of  applause  that  greeted  his  |R*rform- 
auues  on  the  sli^;e,  and  in  the  chariot  raees.     IIih  foiKl- 

*  Thin  it  miidptnl  ti,v  Ki'nan,  VAnlatlaiU,  p.  160  Kq.  It  U  bvired  b^ 
HtMv,  pLifrfu  ApatU.,  p.  fl2,  n.  2. 

*  tio  Liglitfool,  CUi'ifil,  in  toe.;  rIm,  Apptndix.  p. 406.  Dr.  Lighifoot 
would ntbMilulv  in  ibe  U-xi  (in  tba  room  of  ^auviJtf  nii  A</uni)  wdvuU;, 
vi^it9Mt.  Tliufl  Clciuuii  wuulil  rcKir  tu  "  iniUniiw,  aiaidciw,  and  kIatc- 
girb,"  u  auiTeriag  iii(li|[aiiiia  ami  cnioIUM  wbich  ended  In  Uieir 
dcnth. 
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aem  fiir  the  Greeks,  howevrr,  d»!  not  pn-vent  him  fpora 
rifling  (Ik-  puhliu  aiiil  private  cdilicca  of  their  tn'tiaurL-s  of 
art.  On  his  return,  ho  entered  Roiqo  in  the  Cishion  of  a 
oonquiTor,  hearing  the  vltapleta  whicli  he  had  received 
during  hia  tour  tltmiigh  GrtxTc.  Hut  he  h:td  not  long  to 
livu.  Before  he  eume  Imak  from  Greeee,  C.  Julius  Viu- 
dex,  Prefect  in  Farther  Gmil,  propoectl  to  (.lalha,  the  old 
Roinnn  commuudcr  in  Spuin,  that  they  should  revolt,  and 
tbut  Gullxt  should  be  made  enijwror.  Tiie  plot  of  Viudcx 
was  discovered,  and  Virgiuius,  tho  oomniandcr  in  Lower 
Germanr,  iHar<?hed  ajwinst  liiin.  Virginias  was  ready  to 
join  Vindcx,  but  tlic  soldier*  of  Vii^inius  attacked  the 
ttxmps  of  Vindex,  and  the  latter  hastily  deetroyet!  himself. 
This  gave  Nero  only  a  short  respile,  Virginius  nnd  Galba 
conspired  together  to  effeet  a  revolution.  Suon  it  bwanie 
llOMfe  for  Xcro  to  remain  in  Rome.  He  fleil  at  early 
<laivri,  on  the  9lh  of  June,  a.  d.  68,  to  the  villa  of  his 
lii>edman  Phaon,  four  miles  from  the  city.  Thither  bewaa 
soon  pursued  by  the  soldicr»  who  vorc  Mint  to  seize  him; 
and  jufit  as  they  entered  the  house,  he  suinmuuod  ooura^ 
enough,  with  tlie  aid  of  tlio  slave  Epnfihroditus,  to  slay 
hiniKelf  with  a  sword,  Itu  wa-t  in  thu  thirty-first  year  of 
hn  ag«,  mid  his  rotgn  liad  eontinucil  for  n  little  less  tlian 
fourteen  veare. 

It  was  while  Nero  was  in  Greece  that  the  announcement 
■vtaa  made  to  him  of  a  filiameful  disaster  to  die  Roman 
arms  in  Judea.  The  reckless  tjTsnny  of  the  last  of  the 
Prcxntralunt,  Guslus  Flonis,  liud  at  length  provoked  an 
open  rcvolu'  Tlie  governor  of  Syria,  Cestius  Galium,  led 
an  army  as  &r  as  the  walls  of  Jeninalem  (a.  D.  68):  but 
despairing,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  of  reducing 
thiff  almost  impregnable  city,  he  turned  bnckwanl.  At 
Beililchcm  lie  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the  Jcwa 
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witli  such  headlong  bravcrr,  that  liia  defeat  became  «  .ttui, 
and  lib  war  material  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ae8ailaDt>«, 
to  l>e  u^ctl  aftenvanU  ai^mnnt  tlioir  oppreasora.'  Noro  Itad 
in  that  region  a  vidinnt  ami  <!oiii|H'l«iit  ycncpal  in  thfl  ]>cr- 
Bou  ot"  Corbulo  j  but  liim,  out  ufjealouBy  of  bis  ]KJwer  nnd       ' 

influence,  Nero  siiramonwl  to  Greece,  nnd  on  the  iiirtval  of . 

tliig  uommandcr  at  Ceuchrefi>,  tlic  ptirt  of  Corinth,  he  ^*i^H 
met  with  a  message  directing  him  to  kill  himself;  a  coo^^^ 
luaod  wliich  he  at  once  obe^-ed.  Ab  a  leader  of  the  fopcen 
in  Palestine,  Nero  pitelied  upon  Ve-pasiiui,  a  veteran  sol- 
dier, and  one  whose  advanced  u^ie,  it  wiia  itupiiosed,  was 
Hafegu:ird  aj^utiist  »clicuie!i  ot'aiiibitinn. 

We  have  referred  to  the  traosfcr  ctf  the  A|icMtlc  John's 
abode  to  Asia  Minor  as  pretty  nearly  coincident  witli  the 
bej^nuiag  of  the  yreat  Jewish  War.  The  A|>o»tIc  Philip 
and  hia  daughters,  it  has  already  been  stated,  came  to 
Hierapidis.  At  least  two  otlicr  diiseiplcs  of  J«iim  John 
the  i'rcsbytcranil  Ari«tioii,are  known  to  have  lived  in  this 
region.  The  references  to  the  elders,  immudlate  fullu^Tera 
of  Christ,  which  arc  m:ide  by  Papias  and  by  Ircnn>iw,  suk- 
gicdt  that  when  the  A|>ostica,  driven  from  Judui  by  the 
tumult  that  raged  there,  removed  to  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  eoujidvrablc  number  of  thdr  fellow- 
disciples. 

The  date  of  tho  Apocalypse  is  capable  of  Iwing  almost 
exactly  determined.  When  it  wan  '^vriltell,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  \^-..M  Rtill  Gtaodiiif;  (xi.  1-14).  It  is,  also,  clear 
that  ChriMinns  had  endured  bloody  pcrsecuttOD  at  th« 
hands  of  tho  heathen  (vi.  9-11,  of.  T«r.  16).  Keferences 
arc  made  to  those  who  had  bwn  slain  "for  tho  wowl  of 
Goil  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held."  In  other 
IMiKmpee,  Rome,  which  Is  designated  under  the  name  of 
BabyJou,  is  lu  purttoular  made  tiie  autlior  of  suiguiuary 

'  Jowpbua,  JJcU.  Jud.,  II-  xix-  9. 
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]>en4ficution.  She  la  drunk  with  the  blood  of  tlict  wiiiibi 
ami  martyrs  (svii.  6):  in  lior  is  loood  "ttie  bIoo<l  of  pro- 
phets, uod  of  Htinte,  nnd  of  all  tliiit  were  sUin  ujioti  carlli '' 
jxriii.  24):  she  lias  <i»«troycd  "  holy  Apostles  ami  Pnv 
phets"  (vcr.  20).  That  Rttme  \h  meant  by  *'  the  Utfast"  is 
imliiateil  by  tlie  mjstiu  nurutwr  (xiji.  18]  which  signifir^ 
JLaUnut  {AartTvoz),  That  the  |ieraecTUtion  tlcstTilxxl  is  that 
unilcr  Nero  is  Hhowii  by  eh.  xvii.  10.  After  Bayiojj;  tlint 
the  "seven  hendB*'  oi  the  btiifst  are  '*»ovcn  niouiilaiiK" 
— the  hilla  on  which  R<iuid  wa«  built — the  Seer  prtxpi^wls  ; 
"Ami  there  lire  .seven  king!*:  five  are  fillen,  nml  one  ia, 
and  tlie  other  \h  not  yt't  etrniu;  and  wlieii  liu  conietli,  he 
miist  onntinne  a  Khort  upace."  The  1k>oI<  waa  writlvu 
under  tlw  sixlli  of  the  Roman  Ein])en>rs.  The  list  of  the 
Eni|>erors  is  as  folhnv^ :  (1)  Angitt^tiis,  (2)  Tiberius,  [S) 
Caligula,  (4)  Cluudlua,  (5)  Nero,  (6)  Galbu,  (7)  Otho,  (8) 
Vitellius,  (9)  Ves|«wian,  (10)  Titus,  (11)  Uomitian.  The 
qiiention  arine!!,  hunvvcr,  whether  (ialbu,  Otlio,  and  ViteN 
Iiu8  are  included  in  the  enumeration  an  maAe  by  the  writer 
of  the  ApH>caly(we,  or  whether  tJie  spane  filled  by  them  is 
oont^identt  an  interregnum.  That  it  might  italunilly  be  5o 
mneideretl  is  indicated  in  the  Luij^uaj^-  in  wliioli  tliM  in- 
terval is  deecribed  by  Suetonius.'  Oulba  attained  to 
power  ill  A.  D.  (IS,  and  Vespasian  Itecumo  Eni]K:i-or  in 
A.  D.  69 ;  so  tJiat,  aa  Jerusalem  w&t  cti|ituri.>d  in  A.  d,  70, 
the  date  of  the  coinpoiiition  of  the  A]>ocalypee  is  ebut 
ap  within  narrow  limits. 

Upon  Veepasian  %vas  devolved  flic  liuni  ianik  of  c(»miner- 
ing  the  Jews.  In  the  wintt-r  nf  a.  n.  67,  he  galJicrwl  hia 
army  together  in  Antioch,  while  at  the  same  timo  Titun 


'  Va^nunan,  i.  Ri>l]nllinTK<  tnnm  prttK'ipiim  ct  oede  Intwrtiim  din  *t 
i|ua«i  vaguiu  tHi|»Triuiii  'UM.-t-{)ii  lirn)uvil<iii«  taudciQ  guus  Flvvia.  Coin- 
\ia.n  bluk'nJicck,  Ofcitb.  Juliann.,  i>.  fi^. 
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was  sent  to  Alcxamlrift  to  bring  from  there  two  Icpons.* 
From  Antioch,  Vespasian  led  his  fypoes  to  Pwlemais,  and 
there  awaited  the  coming  of  Titus.  Sopplioris,  oue  of 
Ibe  rooet  important  plawa  in  Galilee,  snbaiiued  of  its  own 
aoonrd,  and  rweivwl  a  Roman  garrisou  of  600O  men. 
When  Vc9pn.4iim  Ih^^ii  lh«  <sm|xiii;n,  his  troope  in  tfas' 
t^gf^mffllG  numbered  60,(XX1.  Jnscphiis,  the  historian,  who 
had  hoon  entnistal  with  the  defeiioL'  of  Galilw,  fouod  him- 
wlf  unable  lo  wttlitilimd  ihe  Itomsnii  in  the  tield,  and  the 
oppn  country  of  Galilm  was  eixtn  in  their  {H»e«K£ion.  The 
Buman^  then  Inid  niege  to  the  rtrongly  fortified  city  of 
Jntapata,  whpre  .Towplms  o(Hiiiauii(lL>il  in  |)crson.'  After 
a.  most  persevoring  rmistanoe,  in  whirh  the  Attacking  tatcm] 
■afiered  scv-erely,  tlio  place  waa  lalceo.  The  iiiliabiliints, 
irith  the  exception  of  the  women  niid  infants,  were  put  to 
tJie  sword.  The  ntimcrioal  sl;ilcmcnts  of  Josfphtix,  neither 
Iters  nor  eti«ewli«re,  ran  be  8trictty  depended  on.  He  states 
that  in  the  cnptnre  of  tJie  to\m,  ai«l  in  the  conflicta  prece- 
ding it,  forty  thousand  Jews  perished.  In  looHt  of  tl»e 
places  tliot  were  taken,  nlwayn  where  there  was  a  Hltihbt>m 
TeHistance,  a  general  nias-wrrc  follo\rerl.  Josephus  details 
the  remnrkaWe  circii m«tanoe»  of  his  own  i^sanx;  from 
death,  ami  explains  the  motives  that  led  him  to  join  the 
ItomanH  in  tlm  war  ii<rainst  hia  cooiitrynien.  Acw>r»liiig  to 
liic  usual  tMur«e  of  rnvulntions,  the  Xiealots  were  getting  the 
manaj^cinent  of  every  thing  into  their  own  banda.  These 
were  etiiially  liostile  to  the  modenitr  party  oftheir  own  conD- 
trymcu,  and  to  the  Itomans  ;  and  the  Jcwiuli  historian  pm- 
ftflses  to  have  foreseen  that  the  mntiniiaitce  of  tlie  straggle 
could  only  lead  to  the  utter  niin  of  his  nation.  Vespasian, 
after  giving  lii«  wilrliers  an  interval  of  rest  at  CV'sarca,  rc- 
Humed  the  conloat  Tiberias  opened  iif,  gute*  to  1'itu-i,  nn<l 
the  next  great  siege  was  before  the  walls  of  Tnr'wbro,  whicli 
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was  obliged  to  yield.  The  killol,  according  to  Joscphus, 
were  6500  in  iitimb(;r ;  and  the  atmrigcn)  in  tlie  chy, 
liaving  been  sent  to  Tiberias,  were  gathered  (ogvthcr  in 
thu  circtw  there.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  old  and  unser- 
viocablc  ^vere  ordered  by  '\'cs|]a»iaii  to  be  slnin.  Six  Miod- 
Kind  of  the  most  robust  of  the  youth  were  sent  to  Nero,  to 
be  employed  io  digging  the  caual  which  it  inui  propoBed 
to  makeacro«thfl  IsthrausofCorlnth.  Of  the  rctoainder, 
amounting  to  30,400,  some  were  given  to  iVgripjW,  and  the 
nst  were  sold  as  slaves.^  Ganiala  was  next  attacked. 
The  Ki>inans  iit  length  suweedod  in  entering  the  tovm,  but 
were  driven  ont  by  the  fierce  onset  of  ita  defenders.  Rooo- 
veritig  from  t\m  defent,  they  rushed  in  ngi<in,ai)d  thifl  tiiue 
were  viotorimiy.  During  ihtH  Hii?gt?,  Mt,  Talror,  whiiOi  had 
been  foKifietl,  was  also  Inken  by  a  force  (letaehed  for  the 
nnrpow?.  In  Gi>ichiila,  .Tnhn,  one  of  the  many  teadem  of 
the  fiinutictti  Ziialoti^,  liiul  {ilaecd  himself;  but  as  he  con- 
trivet!  to  wilhdmw  with  the  forces  attached  to  his  person, 
the  town  was  delivered  up  uilh  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. At  the  end  of  the  yenr  67,  all  Giililee  was  .inbdued. 
The  fanntiesl  or  jK)[mlar  |Kirty.  ih©  Zealots,  demamled 
that  the  war  shnuld  Lie  nndrr  difiereiit  eoEitrol.  They 
sot  the  upper  hand  »t  .leruiudem  so  far  aa  to  wrest  the 
high-pripslhood  from  the  Iiands  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
The  city  was  thus  torn  by  the  strife  of  the  two  factions,  the 
princips!  man  of  the  moderato  party  being  Anaiiue,  and 
John  of  Gischalii  being  the  chief  of  the  more  violent  fac- 
tion. VeaiM^ian  saw  that  it  would  be  jwlitic  to  h-t  the 
parties  in  Jenisnlem  spend  their  energies  in  mutual  oon- 
-flict  The  Zealots  reinforced  thcmwlvra  by  admitting  to 
the  city  fierce  bands  of  Idnmeatis.  The  high-prioBt,  Ana- 
nus,  llie  main  reliMuee  of  the  jKirly  of  order,  wiis  sliiin. 
Tlie  Idumeans  finally  separated  from  the  Zcahit^,  aud  pros- 
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enuted  the  business  of  robbery  and  murder  on  their  own 
)u.-c:uuiil.  VespHfUnn,  leaving  tbiit  doniestin  KtriTo  to  gn  on 
u-ilhin  the  n-ulls  of  Jerusalem,  used  liiii  forces  in  con(]iier- 
tiig  Gadara,  and  aflerwanls,  through  uiic  of  hw  ntBcer^ 
l*1acidus,  the  whole  of  Ferea.  Later,  he  mode  a  victori- 
ous march  through  Idumoa,  and  lai<I  siege  to  Jericho. 
The  death  of  Nero  atni  the  political  events  that  foUon-ed  in 
rapid  succcaoion,  delayed  the  bcginninj;  of  the  »i<^  of  Je- 
rilsnlctn,  tor  wlnoU  Vespasian  lisul  prcjinrod  bj-  proviously 
snbjugating,  with  an  enormous  destruction  of  lifi;,  the 
of  tlip  pouritry.  Another  leader  of  the  Zealots,  Simon,  a 
rival  uf  John,  aflcr  ravaging  a  portion  of  Jtiden,  had  Ix^n 
rcenivcd  into  JcniNtlrm,  and  now  divided  jiower  with 
.luhii,  both  being  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  odicr.  A 
third  faction  under  KIcaxnr,  a  son  uf  Simon,  arose ;  and  all 
tbre(>,  each  having  possession  of  a  certain  district  of  the 
city,  wen>  in  eonKtant  %v'nrfnre  with  each  other,  eo  that 
Jerusalem  was  filled  with  confusion  and  carnage. 

In  April  A.  D.  70,  Titu-s  bc^n  the  memoniblo  sic^,  of 
which  t\n>  details  are  given  so  fully  in  the  narrative  of 
Joeephtis.  The  factions  llnnlly  ceased  to  destroy 
other,  and  united  aj^inst  tJie  common  enemy.  Bnt  th«' 
bravery  of  the  people  coald  not  hold  out  forever  against 
tlic  steady  di-sciplluc  and  militjiry  skill  of  the  Itonian^, 
aided  as  they  were  by  terrible  fainine,  aiKl  by  uulbri:ak!iig8 
of  mad  dtsAension,  within  the  walls.  The  ^11  of  tlie  dty 
was  aHeaded,  against  the  will  of  Titus,  ast  Joscphua  as- 
sures us,  witli  tlie  oouflagratioii  of  the  temple.  Wlieu  tlvft 
troops  had  grown  weary  of  i«l»nghter.  Titna  gave  directioi 
to  kill  only  those  found  in  arms.  But  they  continued  to 
alay  the  old  and  feeble.  The  talhTHt  and  mo«t  handsome 
of  the  youth  the  cnmmanrlcr  reserreil  Inr  bis  triumph. 
Of  the  rest,  tJioi^e  who  were  above  aevcnteen  years  old  were 
sent  ill  oliatud  to  Lho  works  in  Eg>'pt,  though  a  great  many 
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were  dislriljiit^Hl  fIin)aKl»  tlie  proviiirei  to  br  dostrovcd  m 
glndiaUtriitt  cuiiIesW.  The  wlioli*  umiiber  of  iirisonprs  m 
tlie  course  of  the  war  is  estiinat«il  by  Josephus  at  97,000  ; 
bikI  lie  srales  titat  1,100,000  jierisliwl  during  tlie  mpge. 
AUhuugli  tiita  last  iiiimiK'r  is  greatly  oxagj^- rated,  yvt  if 
nil  re».<wnab)c  deductiaiiit  iirc  mudc,  thorc  is  nn  doiibt  tbnt 
tiffi  (IfOt ruction  of  life  liy  fiiminr,  disease,  the  murdoDuii 
spirit  of  Action,  and  tlic  wmpunii  of  the  Romans,  was  ap' 
palling. 

Josepiins  at  the  close  of  liirt  aircoiint  of  the  conflagration 
of  the  temple,  un  event  that  struck  the  stoutest  hearts 
finiong  thr  Jt;\tn  with  dismay,  tmyn  of  hi»  cniintrymcn: 
"  What  cliieJIy  incited  tbcni  to  this  wur,  was  an  andiiguous 
oniric  tiiat  M'aa  fimnd  abo  in  their  mrrol  writiiii^  how 
'iibout  tliat  time  one  fmni  (hi.-ir  i^miilrv  ^h(HIhl  become  go* 
vcrnor  of  tlie  habitable  earth.'  The  Jews  look  this  predio- 
fciirn  to  belong  to  theni^elvcs  in  jxirticidiir,  and  many  of  tbe 
vrltc  men  were  deceived  in  the  interpretation  of  it'"  Itwaa 
£k]sc  idoalit  and  faimticul  belief  respecting  the  Megaiah,  that 
impelled  them  (o  the  eotiteat  which  broiij^ht  ruin  upon  th«iB 
and  upon  tlH?ir  &:n)ctui  ry.  Thus,  strictly  in  the  train  of  natn- 
ral  causes,  was  fnlfiliwl  the  judgment  predicted  in  tho  words: 
"Behold  your  hou«p  is  left  unto  you  desolate  I" '  The  d&. 
etruction  of  Joru.«ilcm  and  of  the  Jewish  nationality  fol- 
lowed, in  the  line  of  eausR  nnd  pffeet^  ii[Km  the  rejciction  of 
Jceas.  Bat  this  catastrophe,  by  setting  free  tJic  Church 
from  the  overshndtiwing  iiithicnee  of  the  Temple,  left  the 
Christian  tiiith  luore  frL<o  to  movo  lorwanl  to  the  eonf]tiisit 
of  tlie  Roman  world.  The  oonqneror*  of  tlic  Jews  were 
t^themsGlvee  to  bow  to  tWt  Eiith  in  whtdi  tlie  religion  of 
^ecoiKjuercd  survived  in  u  purer  fona  and  with  a  new 
vitality. 

As  a  rule,  the  Roman  governmcut  did  not  meddle  with 
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tiie  votttpies  of  a  religion  as  lon-j  m  they  were  gtitlty  of  no 
excipfevs  ur  irriTgulnrilies  ofTcnsive  To  tho  aewjiUM)  Ktandanl 
of  montk  or  eiibverKJve  of  ordf-T,  and  prnvidcH  Roiimd 
ratlzens  \vepc  not  enliwd  to  forsake  the  legal  aotl  ancestnU 
fbmiK  of  woniliip.  But  ChnMtianit/,  iw  noon  as  its  ilUci- 
ples  w^re  numerous  enough  to  attract  attention  as  a  diti- 
tiaot  Ixxly,  h^eame  obnoxious  lKtt}i  to  public  opinion  and 
to  itie  W^"^.  Cliristian:^  were  commonly  styled  Athi'IstK. 
"  Away  with  tlit  Athclstii !" — tbe  cry  of  titc  ranb  which 
demanded  Ihc  death  of  Polycarp'— expreaswl  the  oomumn 
idea  conocnitng  the  »ct;t  whicli  had  no  visible  object  of 
worship,  and  libsented  themselves  from  the  temples,  and 
all  ):he  public  ceremonies  of  hciilhenism.  '  Wild  notions 
nspoctin^  the  clianictcr  of  tlie  devotions  practiced  by 
Christians  giiinol  ready  cnslcnce.  It  was  stiid  that  they 
worshipped  the  Deity  under  tlie  symbol  of  an  oaa's  bciul — 
a  cahimny  which  Tcrtullian  charges  upon  Tacitus  as  its 
inventor.'  Next  to  the  imputation  of  Atheism  ond  iritt- 
]igio[i,  the  poor  and  obscure  condition  of  the  Christians, 
ami  the  fact  that  the  if^norant  and  vioioua  were  invited  to 
partake  of  the  blessinirs  of  the  Go»po^  was  a  ground  of  re- 
proocli.  tn  the  "  I'eregrinus  "  of  Lucinn,  they  are  said 
to  have  persuaded  tlieinsclves  that  they  are  immortal, 
and  to  despise  death,  and  to  have  been  pcr^iadcd  by 
their  lawgiver  tliat  they  are  all  brethren.  Any  eun- 
ning  impostor,  aavs  Lncian,  can  grow  rich  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  u  Chri^tiitn,  and  iin|Kwing  on  the  crcdulit 
of  these  "weak  and  foolish  mr'n.'' *  Celsas  who  wmt 
about  X.  D.  180,  emlKuiicM  In  his  work  against  Cfarts- 
tinnity  the  pnijudices  and  objoelions  that  were  current 
nmong  tlm  heathen.     The  reciml  of  mimcles  be  asmbes  to 
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I  fraud  and  credulity,  and  puts  tlit«c  phenomena  on  a  level 
vnth  tlic  f«ats  of  nut};ic  to  which  Jic  bad  given  t^praal 
aRention.  Bat  the  fnct  timt  the  founders  of  Christiniut}' 
atnl  its  di»oij)l«B  are  of  the  lower  tAsss,  that  nut  [ilii- 
losopheni  and  men  of  high  glamling,  iiil«ncQtu&1ty  and 
nioratly,  aro  appealed  to,  but  tJuit  the  igtioraitt  and  de- 
graded portion  of  society  furiiifili  reeruifs  to  the  newBwt, — 
ihu  it  is  that  excites  against  it  the  bitter  Riiimad version  of 
CcWos.  This  contrast  Itetween  Clirictiunily  as  a  religion 
of  the  heart,  awessiUe  to  all,  and  regunling  with  »i«x-ial 
compassion  tiw  poor  man  nnd  the  oiitcant,  ami  the  creeilH  of 
pliUosopliy,  whirh  gave  precedence  to  the  "wise  and  pru- 
dent," and  cxeated  an  intellectual  oligarchy^  provoknd  & 
contt'iu]>ltiotis  estimate  of  the  ntw  faith  on  the  [wrt  of  thoiso 
of  whom  Celsiis  is  a  representative-  It  is  Bcarcely  a  matter 
of  surprise  tliat  Chriatian  swictivs,  made  up  an  al  first  they 
were,  alm<ist  cxchisively,  frnni  the  humtilcr  class,  »h(>ul<l  bo 
suspected  of  meeting  fur  purposi-s  uf  ctmvivtality  and  de- 
bauchery, and  that  even  rumors  of  hideous  crimef,  Biich  as 
were  often  iinputtxl  to  the  Jews  In  the  middle  ogc-t,  bliuuld 
be  propa<;nl<?d  concerning  tliera. 

Christianity  might  easily  awaken  miftpicion  in  the  minda 
of  Roranu  officiula,  u»  a  new  fiiitli,  not  to  he  ideutilicd  with 
any  other  existing  religion.  The  nbstinence  of  ita  disci- 
pica  from  [Mirtici[Kitioii  in  th«  ritc«  proscribed  by  law  and 
cufitom,  their  refusal  to  malic  oiTLTiugs  to  tlie  genius  of  the 
cmpcn)r,  and  their  habit  of  meeting  together  in  private, 
iait:;ht  HUgc:c!)t  to  the  guvornnicnt,  which  was  keenly  jt-ul- 
ouxof  all  secret  aseemhlii?<  and  dulm,  that  they  were  fo- 
mcntinf;  some  political  scheme  involving  danger  to  the 
state  Their  *'  obstinacy,"  when  they  were  arraigned,  was 
takcu  lis  another  evidence  of  disloyalty.  Tcrtnllian  gives 
the  two  prime  groundH  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Boman  nutboritics :    " '  You  do  not  worship  the  Qods/  you 


«ay,  'and  you  do  not  offer  sacrifices  (or  the  emi)erors.' 
"So  we  are  accused  of  wicrilcgi:  and  treamjn.'"^  "This  is 
Ihc  chief  ground  of  aofii-sation  against  aa — nay,  it  is  the 
sum  total  of  our  odbnding."'  Tlic  rulers  in  llie  provinces 
were  anfhorizcd  to  prohibit  wimtover  might  l>c  con- 
Bidcred  hazardous  to  order,  or  injurious  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  ootnmumty.  It  may*  have  been  tn  ooo- 
Bc-qucnce  of  provincial  prohibitions  of  this  kind,  tliftt  the 
younger  Pliuy,  in  the  year  112,  who  was  exercising  pro- 
consular powers  in  Bithynia,  undertook  to  punish  those 
who  were  acouswl  of  boing;  Chri^tianH,  and  irrote  hw  &moti« 
letter  to  Trnjnn.'  This  rorrcflpondonce  l)otwoen  Pliny  aoil 
his  master  opens  to  view  for  a  moment  the  soflcring 
and  struggling  ebiireh  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mooml 
century,  the  fortunes  of  which  are  left  in  uncU  ob- 
Murity  by  the  eilenco  of  the  classical  writers,  nnd  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  Cliristian  writings  of  tlie  ]ieriod 
have  jwrishcd.  la  that  region,  where  Pliny  was  rnlin^, 
there  were  many  of  all  figes  and  Iwrth  sescB,  and — not  of 
the  [loor  alone — but  of  every  rank,  who  wens  eliarged  with 
Ijciug  diucijilus  of  Christ.  The  Christian  faith  had  spread 
as  "a  contagion,"  not  only  \n  the  cities,  but  also  in  the 
country  plaoen;  ho  that  the  temples  had  been  almost  de- 
serted, and  the  vietinu  (or  sacrifice  had  attracted  bat  few 
purchasers. 

In  the  dearth  of  precise  information  as  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Christionity  in  the  Kotnan  Empire,  the  feet  has 
Ix^en  made  a  subject  of  npeculntion.  Gibbon's  five  causes 
are  the  Keal  of  the  early  ChriBtians,  which  he  represents  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Jews,  but  to  have  been  purged 

'  SaMrllegfl  et  nej^Mif  m  crmronlmur.    Aptiof/^nitt- 
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of  Jcwisli  narrowiKiM;  tlie  dwtriiK!  of  a  fuLuru  life  of  re- 
wards and  puiiislimctits;  the  power  of  working  miraclw, 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  cliurcli;  tlic  pure  ftiid  auslere 
morftb  of  the  Christiana;  and  the  iiiiioQ  and  discipline  of 
tbo  Chrifltiau  republic — the  ficclcsiiustiwil  (Minnminity. ' 

But,  it  baa  bi*Q  pLrtiucutly  remarked,  Gibbmi  haa  iio£ 
t]iought  of  aocountiitg  for  the  couibiiiaLioa  of  tiio%>  causes. 
"  If  they  are  ever  so  available  for  bis  purpose,  8till  ilmt 
araiiableness  arises  out  of  their  ooincidence,  and  out  of 
■what  docs  tliat  coincidence  arise?  Until  thia  is  explained, 
nothing  ia  explained,  and  the  fjticgtion  liad  bettor  have 
been  let  alone.  These  pre^umud  eausiii  arc  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  and,  I  i«ay,  tJie  wonder  ia  Imw  thcr  came 
together,  IIow  tairue  a  multitude  of  Gentiles  to  be  in- 
fluenced with  Jewish  xeal?  lIoH'camc  zeaEats  to  submit 
to  a  strict  ecelesiusliwil  rtgimet  What  conn<.>etioii  has 
such  a  r^iW  with  the  immortiility  of  the  soul?  "Why 
should  iinutortaltty,  a  philosophical  doctrine,  lead  to  belief 
in  miracles,  which  I.s  a  KutJcnititinn  of  the  vulgar  ?  Wliat 
tendency  had  miracles  aud  loagic  to  make  men  au.st#rel)r 
virtuous?  Lastly,  what  pi»wpr  luid  s  code  of  virtue  as 
calui  and  enligliieiiL-d  :«  that  of  Aittoninus  to  generate  a 
zeal  as  ^rce  as  that  of  Maa^beus?  Wonderful  eventa 
.before  now  have  appaix-iitly  buen  nothio);  but  ctiiucidriKres, 
Certainly ;  hut  tliey  do  not  Ixvomc  leas  wonderful  by  cat- 
aloguing tlwir  constituent  causes,  uuless  ^ve  also  ithuw  hovr 
tbeee  came  to  be  constituent."  ' 

Another  naUirnl  reflection  Is  that  (jtbbon'd  cau^ics  are 
separately  the  cHects  of  Chriatianit^',  and,  as  euoh,  arc 
tlwmaelves  to  be  ao(»unte<l  for.  Wlien^  the  zcul  of  the 
first  Chriatians  ?  How  could  it  be  di'rived  frona  tlie  Jews, 
tiiicc  niost  of  the  propuguiidisls  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first 

*  Dodino  aod  l-'all,  cii.  XV. 
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throe  contiirica  were  of  Gentilo  extraction?  And  if  de- 
rivcfl  irora  tlic  Jews,  liow  <li<l  this  swal  becnnie  purged  of 
the  bigotry  and  exclunivcness  ibiil  had  belonged  to  it? 
Whence  the  doctrine  of  the  future  Mfti,  as  n  living  fiitth, 
in  lli«  aiidst  of  the  akepliciil  Knninn  world  ?  How  came 
this  doctrine,  freed  from  the  imuges  of  nn  immoral  and 
sa|)erstiltoai  fancy,  to  seize  on  tlw  couvictiomi  of  CitrU<tiaa 
believers?  If  the  power  to  work  miracle»  was  sincerely 
claimed,  what  wm  the  source  of  tliLi  real  or  imaginary 
power?  ITow  were  the  momls  of  tlie  first  Christians  puri- 
fied, in  the  mi<Ut  of  the  debasing  iiifluenoeit  that  encircled 
them?  And  wbat  guve  coherence  and  unity  to  die  or- 
ganized Cbritstian  society  t  Lying  back  of  tliciie  agencies, 
to  which  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  a^rlbol,  there 
mu<4t  be  something  clae  out  of  which  tliey  UiemM-lves 
spring. 

But,  OH  Dr.  Newman  so  clearly  points  out,  tlit-sc  causes 
are  not  aliown  to  be  operative  in  the  way  and  In  the  extent 
whicii  Giblxtn  allrjrcs.  He  means  by  iwnl,  the  a^trit  de 
eorpt  of  the  first  Cliristians,  or  their  parly  spirit.  How 
doe*  this  oprrat*?  to  liring  mm  into  a  Hiciety?  The  "  old 
wine  of  Judaism,  detant<J  into  new  Chri*linn  lintth-s" 
"  wouhl  lie  too  flat  a  Btimulant,  even  if  it  aihnitted  <(r  sudi 
a  tninafcrcnoc,"  How  did  the  Chrl»tian  diidriuc  of  future 
punidliracot — for  it  is  this  which  Gibbou  has  in  mind, 
when  ho  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — get  cre- 
dence when  "  the  belief  in  Styx  and  Tartarua  was  dyioK 
out?"  How  could  the  claim  to  work  rairai^Ies  make  m 
!<lroiig  au  itnprcstion  among  thoec  "who  had  plenty  of 
portents  of  their  own?"  How  could  the  virlucs  of  the 
Christians  attmct  those  who  did  not  love  virtue,  aix)  who 
must  practice  the  Christian  virtue*  iu  the  fiicc  of  the  rack 
and  tiio  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre?  How  could  tli« 
unity  of  orf^nization  in  the  Chutvh  drawiu  the  world  out- 
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aide,  whatever  ]K)wor  it  iiiiglit  exert  in  lioKliiig  tlioec  who 
hiui  once  entered  within  ita  pale?' 

Thft  ^(ntciui>iit8  of  GihUm  uiidoubtolly  suggest  nspccts 
of  Christiunity  in  wliic>h  if^  [lOwer  was  luunifiKted,  and 
through  whtL-ii  iii  piirt  tt  won  its  contiiicst^.  But  he  leuvis 
out  what  was  ttie  life  and  soul  of  tlie  ChriBtiun  religion 
anil  the  secret  of  its  jiower, — this  thought  of  Chri&t,  tlio 
imnge  of  Christ,  the  great  objoct  of  love  and  hope,  and  the 
source  of  iuspirutton.  The  zeal  vas  ekiI  for  a  person,  and 
ibr  a  caose  identiliefl  with  Him;  the  In'tief  in  the  futurtj 
lEfe  sprang  out  of  faith  in  Ifini  who  had  died  and  risen 
again,  and  asccmlctl  to  Heaven  ;  the  uiiruciilouD  jKi'wcrs  of 
the  early  disciples  were  consciously  connected  witli  the  same 
source;  tlie  purification  df  morals,  and  tliu  fraternal  unity, 
vliich  layat  the  basisofecclesiastical  association,  among  the 
early  Chri^i:ui»,  nxTC  liltcwisc  the  fruit  of  tlieir  relatirMi  to 
Christ,  aiid  their  common  love  to  Him.  Tlie  victory  of 
Christianity  in  tlio  Roman  world  wiw  the  vitTltirv  of  Christ, 
who  wan  liftei)  np  that  lie  mi>;ht  drawall  men  unto  Him. 

When  wc  cost  about  fur  the  proximate  cuuisee,  or  auxil- 
ics,  in  tliis  wonderful  historical  eliange,  whichi  in  tho 
course  of  three  ocuturics,  advanced  an  unimportint,  di> 
epi6«d  sect  to  the  throne  of  the  Ctesur^,  the  one  most 
Worthy  of  notice  is  the  ]K>\vcrful  appeal  which  the  uevr 
religion  made  everywhere  to  the  p(»()r  and  oppressed,  and 
to  all  ibc  multitude!  for  whom  the  world  had  little  to  offer 
in  tho  way  of  joy  or  lio|>c  From  tbe  outset,  woraeu  re* 
cng"'*wi  in  the  new  religion  a  blessing  for  them,  Rrt-ater 
(ban  hud  ever  before  6(«med  poesiblc.  The  udn[itcdii«« 
of  the  Chriintian  liiitli  to  all  such,  which  was  made  a  re- 
proach aipiiiiHt  it  by  BuivprciliouiJ  antngonists,  con«titul*3 
one  of  its  chief  glories,  as  it  ocrtainly  was  no  small  part  of 
tlio  means  of  its  suecu^):. 
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THKCHAKACTERIST[C3  OF  CniUSTIANITY   IN  THE    riRST 
CENTURY. 

TltB  first  glimpec  wlituli  is  atTonlfxl  ■»,  in  llic  Rook  of 
Acts,  of  tiie  in&nt  Church  at  Jerusalem,  reveala  the  vigor 
of  the  ncvf  orgauitic  jirinciple  wlitdi  unitc<l  ita  members 
in  one  body,  DotwithslaiHlliig  their  coutiuued  recognition 
iiTtho  rites  ami  nhligalioiiti  of  ihi;  Old  CovenaoC  It  wore 
the  sembtaoce  of  a  Jcwinh  'mkI;  ami  Jewish  sects  were  not 
like  modern  noa-confarmiKts.  Tlicy  generally  added  pncu- 
liiiriticfi  uf  doctrine  and  {iraotioe  to  Uie  (Ititli  and  worabip 
which  belonged  to  tlieiii  in  common  with  their  eoinitry- 
raea.  Belief  to  Jcsu$  a$  tJic  Messiah  vtiM  the  inspiring 
freed  of  the  new  ooraraiiiiity  which  Luke  dc-8cnl>C8.  Tbcy 
still  ftlwcrvtrd  the  rcgidar  hours  prtsc'ribcd  by  Jewish  de- 
votion for  daily  prayer  (Acts  ii.  -16).  They  had  no  thought 
of  deserting  the  temple.  AikI  ycttlwsy  coMcioogly  formed 
n  brotherhood,  united  in  the  closest  bond.  Supenuldwl  to 
the  prayers  which  they  ottered  cat^h  day,  in  ronjanction 
with  the  people  generally,  in  the  great  Sanctuary  of  the 
nation,  ihoy  met  in  their  own  plaee  of  nsscmbty,  or  in  n 
private  house.  There  the}'  jmne<l  in  a  common  meal,  which 
\  eoiieluded  with  a  jtuleinn  partaking  of  brend  and  nine, — 
ttie  whole  being  n  ruimmnmoration  of  the  last  Supper  of 
the  Iy)rd  wilh  His  Di«;ipl»!8.  This  nioal,  accompaiue<l 
with  prayer  and  wng,  and  whi*^  at  a  later  day  reecived 
tlio  lumie  of  Agape,  or  Fea&t  of  Love,  was  the  original 
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method  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  wua  ono 
grral  &n)!ly,  gutlieriiig  about  a  cotiimmi  (ablr,  aiul  signify- 
ing by  tbia  meana — &o  nntuml  ami  familiur  in  ail  agt's — 
ilmr  uuioti  witit  otiu  aiiotliur,  and  vvilb  llic  aW-ut  Head 
of  tlie  iroiisclioKl.  The  common  racjil  of  tbc  Essencs 
U1U  Enaaotliing  antilogous  ninon^  tbu  Jovia.  Among  tlie 
Grcelts,  tlie  baut[ucta  where  ibe  partlciiiant^  brought  the 
provisions,  or  where  they  were  iMtugbt  from  a  common 
fuud,  and  the  socialities  or  clubs,  which  ate  ti>gether  occa- 
sionally, and  had  urrangenicuts  fur  niiitnal  help  in  distrc^, 
as  by  the  loan  of  money,  at!brde<I  some  distant  resemblance 
to  the  Fcuts  of  l#ove  which  ^'xistod  in  the  early  churches 
wherever  Christianity  spread.  Among  the  heathen  con- 
verts, they  took  place  towanls  night,  at  the  usual  time  of 
the  principal  meal.  They  (amo  to  be  held  otioe  a  week, 
ou  tbo  Lord's  day.  The  men  and  women  9tit  at  different 
tables.  The  repast  was  iiitruchictd  by  a  pniyer  of  blowing, 
and  closed  with  a  prayer  of  thanliFgivlng,  nr  the  Kncha- 
rist,  from  which  the  name  of  tlio  Lord's  Supper  was  de- 
rived;  tlie  nienl  tiuis  maintaining  a  liknneKS  to  the  Ijcut 
Sup|>er  of  Jestis,  and  tti  the  Passover.  When  the  younger 
Pliny  wrote  bis  letter  to  Trajan  respecting  the  Chris- 
tiuuH  in  liitliynia  (a.  d.  112),  ihe  Comittuiiiuu  still  took 
place  ihero  late  in  the  day,  in  ecnnectJon  with  the  Agape. 
Thirty  or  Rirty  yenrs  af\erwanU,  as  wo  gather  from  JiLslin 
Ikilartyr,'  the  reparation  haJ  lukeii  place;  and  while  tlia 
Agape  was  late  in  the  aAcrnoon,  tbc  Kiicliarlst  was  eele- 
faratcdiu  the  luoniiiig.  Occasional  disorders  which  oticurred 
in  connection  with  the  Fca-stt  of  Charity,  would  naturally 
lend  to  such  a  cluiiigc ;  and  the  more  a  feeling  of  my^teri- 
0U3  sanctity  airtoriate:!  itaelf  with  the  dititribntion  and  re- 
oeiriion  of  the  Bread  and  Cup,  the  btrouger  (he  inclination 
naturally  wad  to  place  the  Holy  Coinmeoioratiou  by  it:<«]f, 
1  Apol.  i.  66  Mq. 
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and  to  partake  of  the  consecrated  symbols  of  (be  body  oud 
l)In(«l  of  JcsuH,  ap:irt  from  Jill  other  food. 

TLTtuIlian,  writing  near  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  ri-jilyinjc  to  nlnadcrouii  iiitputotiuiis  from  tLc  aide  of 
the  heathen,  draws  a  picture  of  the  Agai*e  as  it  still  ex- 
isted. '  *'  Oor  FisiHt,"  IiK  siyjs  "  sfaows  ^vlmt  it  id  by  its 
name.  The  Greeks  call  it  '  lK)ve.'  Whatever  it  costs^ 
nur  outlay  id  Uio  natmi  of  piety  is  gain,  since  vith  tbo 
good  things  of  tlio  Feast  we  beoefit  the  needy.  .  .  . 
If  tho  olijoct  of  our  Ftnifit  be  good,  in  the  light  of  that 
object  consider  its  further  ref;u1attons.  As  it  is  an  act  of 
Teli^toiis  service,  it  ndmiu  wf  nothing  that  is  \nilgar  or  in- 
decent. Til©  participants,  before  reclining,  taste  first  of 
prayer  to  God.  As  mach  is  eaten  as  sxtiefics  the  cravings 
of  hunger;  aa  mueh  is  drunk  as  befits  tl»e  sober.  They 
eoy'it  i*  ciiough^as  tliosc  who  rcniombcr  th.at  even  during 
the  night  they  have  to  worshiptGod.  They  talk  as  thi»e 
who  are  eotiseioiis  that  Go<l  is  one  of  their  auditors,  f  At 
the  end  of  (lie  Sup[»>r^  aAer  tlie  n-ashing  of  Imnds,  and 
the  bringing  in  of  tights,  cneh  is  askod  to  sing,  as  ho  is 
able,  a  liyma  lo  God,  either  one  froni  the  Holy  Scriplurcs, 
or  one  of  his  own  composing, — a  proof  of  the  naeasure  of 
our  drinking.  As  the  Fesist  conimeiiOEwI  with  prayer,  so 
with  prayer  it  is  closed.  We  go  frota  it,  not  like  troops 
of  niiti(;hief.^Ioer3,  nor  liand.4  of  ronrners,  nor  to  break  out 
into  licentiuuH  act**,  but  to  have  an  much  can?  of  our 
modesty  and  chastity  as  if  we  had  l>epn  at  a  school  of  vii^ 
tue  Ritlicr  than  a  baiw^uet^"  Yet  abu!*ca  such  a»  Paul 
refers  to  as  liaviug  oocrurred  at  Corinth,  might  be  expected 
to  arise  oceasionully  in  connection  with  such  a  meat,  and 
among  recent  converts  from  heathenism.  Other  evils  like- 
wise s|>rang  up  in  the  progress  of  Urae.  Riuli  menihcrs  of 
tlie  Charcli,  not  without  a  spirit  of  ostcntutlon,  would  ()ro> 
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vide  the  banquet  for  tlieir  poorer  bretliren.  Wltat  was 
^vorw,  when  cjicli  broiiylu  IiU  own  coiitributiuu  to  tlie  re- 
[lasU  lljewealtliy  would  provide  tUeiOKelves  with  more  choice 
food.  As  tlie  reverence  for  etx^lesiujitjat  fii^w,  tlie  clergy 
would  be  served  with  Mperaal  attention.  All  these  eircum- 
stauces,  oorabincd  with  the  prwvoaition  to  scandal  which 
iiiectDblics  of  this  kind,  however  iniiooent,  could  not  fail  to 
furnish  to  the  ht-alhen  around,  caused  these  FL-usta,  after 
a  few  centJirien,  U^  tlisappear  altogether  from  among  tlie 
uaoges  of  the  Chureh. 

Another  act  illustrative  of  the  close  fraternal  relation  in 
M'hich  the  mcinUers  of  tlie  m;w  commuiuty  at  Jerusalem 
were  conscious  of  standing  to  each  other,  waa  tlie  bringing 
together  of  their  property  into  a  comnioii  treasury  (Acta 
ii.  44,  4i^).  Men  sold  their  pcwscsKions,  and  ^vo  up  the 
prooowla  to  be  upplicil  to  the  uses  and  nceeaaities  of  the 
entire  household.  Ucgarded  as  a  (fpontancjuij  outburst  of 
brotherly  affection,  tlic  fiict  is  signifiouit  and  impros«ve. 
But  even  at  the  outset,  not  only  ^\"as  the  community  of 
goods  purely  votunta.ry,  but  it  did  not  earry  with  it  the 
entire  reliuquishment  of  ]>rivate  property ;  nor  wna  it  per- 
manent Tlic  Ciuipch  was  a  brotherhood  ;  nn  other  rela- 
tion eo  aptly  diKtiuguiuhi'd  the  spirit  of  uuion  and  self-sac- 
rifioe  which  it  was  designed  shonld  belong  to  it.  At  the 
tianie  time,  Cliristianity  was  not  inti_>ud(.-d  to  supplant  the 
&mily  institution,  but  only  to  purify  and  hallow  dotaGiitia 
li&;  The  Family  and  the  State  were  both  tu  subsist,  each 
Bet  off  by  its  own  pro]»er  boundaries.  The  Hfc  of  tlie 
Church  did  not  require  tlie  dvslrurtiou  of  either.  The 
example  of  the  first  Christians  at  Jeni-talem  Iia^  furnished 
a  model  for  monastle  fr-atcrnitifH  in  different  ngea.  It  Js 
copied  esseutialU-,  when,  at  tlif  same  time  tliat  pro[»erty 
remains  the  |)(i8.ses^inn  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  id 
If^itiuuitely  aajutrcd,  it  is  held  and  used  in  an  uuavlfidi 
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B]Mric,  fnr  the  advaiicemeiit  of  the  kingitom  of  Christ,  nod 
fi>r  tin.'  I>eiiefit  of  His  followers. 

Tlie  A[Hwllc«  ut  first  rcinaiued  at  Jorusalem,  and  super- 
intctulcJ  the  Churclt  there.  The  prcccdtiuce  of  the  Jowuh 
people  ID  the  now  kingtlom,  and  the  hope  that  the/  were 
to  be  brought  into  it  as  a  body,  CDtcrcd  into  the  habitual 
feeling  of  the  Cbristjan  society  at  Jcruaalem.  The  death 
of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the 
brother  of  John,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  events  of  marked 
ir)flu(.-ii<x*  iu  dlimulatitig  the  leaders  to  wider  cfibrts  among 
the  Jewish  brethren  ckcwherc.  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  now  aesumcs  a  kind  of  auperintcndcooc  over  the 
Church  in  the  metropolis,  though  his  authori^,  euch  as  it 
Wita,  mis  probably  in  the  iiiatn  personal,  rather  thoa  for- 
mally winferretl,  or  cxpUeitly  defined.  The  first  incident 
of  particular  moment  in  relation  to  the  polity  of  the  Jeru- 
tuiltim  Chun.-]),  which  Luke  recordi),  in  the  croiition  of  Uio 
diaoonutc  hy  the  selection  of  .soven  persoua  to  relieve  (lie 
Aptistlts  of  the  task  of  reoetviug  and  dLipenRing  nlms,  to  tho 
end  that  they  might  devoto  iLeinselves  to  their  own  grwit 
\'ocation,  that  of  prwiching  tlio  xvord  (Acts  vi.  1  seq.).  Tho 
deueoiis  woro  not  lo  coufiue  their  servioee  to  llie  Grcek- 
apeaking  Jewish  Chrii^tian8;  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from 
their  Hellenic  names  tJiat  the  new  riHiccn)  wero  all  of  this 
claas.  Tl  has  been  auuouncod  by  some  without  siiIBcieiit 
proof,  tluit  the  Beven,  insteiul  of  being  preciiraora  of  the 
deacons  after^vards  found  In  the  chureliea,  were  id  reality 
eldeni.  That  Luke  gives  no  8i>ecial  account  of  the  ingtitii- 
tiou  of  lUe  eldership  need  occasion  n»  Hnrpri.«c.  The 
diaconafe,  as  it  existed  in  the  Church  at  Jcru^lein,  was  a 
new  olBee.  due  to  the  exigctiriRs  of  the  yonng  community, 
and  hearing  no  strict  analogy  to  any  office  previously 
bclongtug  tu  the  Hynagngue.  Generally  speaking,  the 
polity  of  tho  churohea  was  a  free  copy  froai  the  orgauiia- 
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tioa  of  the  synagogue,  with  which  the  firet  Christians  were 
iarailiar.  The  Ai>otit]ca  placed  each  of  the  churcbcs 
which  they  foiiii<lc<l  uikKt  the  siiperint«ndenpe  of  eMc^ra, 
whose  places,  as  tiicy  became  vacant,  were  to  be  filled 
by  the  act,  at  least  with  the  concurrcucc,  of  the  body 
of  the  church  mcrabera.*  In  all  the  larger  churches, 
the  churehcs  in  cities,  there  was  a  plural  eldt-rship ;  that 
is,  there  was  a  baird  of  eldera  in  each  olmrcli.  The  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  then]  to  a  preoodoiice  over  his  collcngites  did 
not  take  plaoo  at  the  Himc  timo  in  nil  the  churolipn,  nor 
was  it  duo  everywhere  to  identical  cauHes. '  Within  tho 
covers  of  the  Xt-w  Teslamoiit,  tlio  tcmia  '  presbyter '  and 
'bishop'  are  synonymous.  The  fornif-r  was  the  draigiia- 
tion  of  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue;  the  latter  (i-T*VxaTt<)  wag 
applied  to  Athenian  oflicei's  <rlinrgeil  with  the  administra- 
tion of  tributary  cities.  But  this  term,  as  well  as  'elder,* 
had  its  Hebrew  synonyms,  and  was  not  new  to  readens  of 
the  Septaagint  version  of  the  ScriptnrGs.  In  the  same 
way,  'eculesia,'  the  usual  term  for  ehureh,  wai  tlie  familiar 
Qceek  traoBlatlon  of  the  Old  Testament  *congregatiou,* 
or  assembly  of  tlie  peojde ;  having,  therefore,  Hebraic,  a» 
well  as  Hellenic,  associations.  The  original  parity  of  the 
ministry  gave  way  to  the  early  epiacujiate,  which  sprt-ad 
lapidly,  and  liccame  universal  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  Meeond 
century.  Igiiutius  of  AatitH-h  is  the  first  writt'r  who  brings 
to  light  this  chnnge  in  ecclesiastical  arrangcmcnfci.*  In 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  wlien  he  wrote — A.  D.  107  or 
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*  Ro<[>^I)ii{{  ttio  rliH!  of  the  KpUcnpntr,  tli'TTC  w,  lA  the  pctMait  dnj, 
a  npnr  nppnucli  (o  a,  rantnuui  among  sdioluni  !n  iho  varloat  ProEealsnt 
CliarcltiH.  A  IIioraii(;IiI^  Icnmi-iJ  aii<3  caiitlLd  ili*cu«ion  <jt  the  whola 
au^iwl  m  [irtwi'iiieit  In  Pmf.  J.  It,  liiKlilfMit'ii  FsciitMja  on  *'  ihe  C3irl»> 
tiiin  Atinixirv,''  )i]>jji>D(,T(.i3  |o  hu  C'onim«rLt.-\ry  oti  the  Pliilippiuns. 

'  We  asfuinc,  08  the  mora  [inibaLlc  opioioDt  tbc  gcnulacQGH  of  lit«  SoTUi 
Ondc  EpiatleM  in  tUo  Stiorter  Pvnn. 


108 — the  bUbop  was  above  the  prcsbjtera;  althoa^h  it 
would  be  msli  to  nffirm  tlnit  Uie  extnivngant  homage  which 
this  aulliitr  is  atixiijtis  to  wvui-e  for  bishujiH,  was  sh^irod  by 
any  consldemble  Dumber  of  hU  coiitem|(orarits.  (>n  the 
coiKniry,  whmi  Clement  of  l^lme,  at  a  swinewhat  <«rlitT 
date  (A.  D.  l»0  or  1)7),  wmtc  hi»  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Corhith,  the  e<jualitjr  of  the  presbyters  tliere  still  cod- 
tinucd. '  Tiierc  Ls  no  iinpliuitiuii  that  tliere  was  any  de- 
I»rture  on  this  point  fruui  t!ie  earlier  method  of  polity, 
but  decided  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I'olycarp,  who 
wrolcuflcr  Ignutiufi,  and  i^  biiiisvlf  generally  Kt>'led  J}i.shop 
of  Smyrna,  implies  lu  hia  l^pietlc  that  at  I'hilippi  the 
presbyters  were  still  oo-equal.  Clument  of  Alexandria, 
althougli  the  dtatiDction  of  the  bi»hop  from  the  prcsbytera 
18  implied,  speaks,  in  various  }iu:^rtagi9t,  in  a  manner  to  in- 
dicate that  the  two  uiBixs  are  i?s»cntially  the  same,  ^  Ire- 
nxits,  towards  the  end  of  the  sec-outt  century,  and  other  later 
writers,  also,  fretiuently  style  the  bishop  a  pn^'bytt-r.  * 
Their  langu^e  is  not  without  traces  of  that  primitive 
identity  of  (be  two  offices,  which  ia  distinctly  afaertod  by 
Jerome,*  and,  before  him,  by  Hilary  iVmbn«aster,  '  and 
whicli  the  Apoatolie  writingij  exhibit. 

The  ebuogc  of  the  prcsbytcrial  into  the  episcopal  arrange- 
ment took  pUcn  naturally,  in  the  cireumstanoes  in  which 
the  early  clmrcl(c«  were  placed.  The  presidenej*  of  Boroe 
one  member  in  a  body  of  pemons  who  are  to  ael  together, 
arise?  almost  of  itaelf.  The  peraonnt  CDiisideruliun  of  indi- 
vidunli^,  fi-om  their  relation  to  Apnstlea,  or  from  (heir  poen- 
liar  taleiitti  aixl  moral  wiirtli,  wmdd  not    tte  without  its 

'  See  {}  42,  44:  cf.  LEKhliimt.  FkUippiaiu,  pp.  9«,  W.  And  bi«  ed.  of 
aeiDrat.  pp.  123.  133, 137. 
■  £.  g.  aiKHii,  viii.  t :  if.  Lixhllbcit,  {>.  224. 
*  K  g.  Ad».  liar.,  III.  il  2. 
*E|u>LUix.;  ad  TiL,  1.5. 
*0d  Ei'li.  Iv.  11;  cC  LigbdiMt,  p.  9T- 
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effect  io  promotinfif  this  t-haiigo.  Tho  pxnniple  contained 
in  tlie  supcrin tcixlcnoe  cxpvoiflcd  by  .Tamus  at  .TeniRnlpm — 
vhinh  the  Kpuriou»  Cletii(.'»tiiic  writings  iTiiij^iiIiy  into  an 
ovei»gl)t  over  all  tho  ohtirchos — might  easily  be  followed. 
The  prestnw  of  tho  Gnostic  ewtarietf  Btimulat««l  tlie 
churches  in  the  seooiid  oentiiiy  to  ronBoHdnte  tliolr  orgnni- 
jtation;  and  tim  would  lead  tlipni  to  vrcloome  the  unifying 

iftgcncv' of  the  Kpii>ropat«.  It  is  not  improbable  that  before 
Uie  douti)  of  the  Apoatle  John,  it  \va»  e»tabl!»hod  in  the 
Aj^ian  clmrches  wbi«h  were  within  tlie  circle  of  liis  spwlnl 
infiuenoe,  and  where  the  traces  of  au  Episcopal  coiistitution 
first  appear. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  disciiBsion^  of  iliiH 
toiHC  that  the  early  eplncopary  was  purely  governmental. 
Tlte  aaoei^otal  conception  of  the  miniMtry  i*i  not  fonnd  In 
Ignntius,  in  Clement  of  Home,  or  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  Jtutin,  or  in  Ircnosua,  or  in  any  other  eccleHiostiral 
writer  prior  to  Tcrtullian.  Bisliofis  were  the  cuatocliaija  of 
order ;  their  functiuna  were  those;  of  oversight  and  super- 
irit«Ddcuc«.  The  notion  that  a  priestly  unction  and  a  me- 
diatorial officR,  analogous  Ut  tlmt  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
old  oovenant,  belonged  to  the  Chrisllan  ministry,  is  etiually 
ii>reignlo  the  Fathcni  of  the  finst  age  and  to  the  writen) 
of  the  New  Testament,  The  niini&try  u-cru  held  to  n-pru- 
Kiit  the  congregation  of  btlievers,  and  not  to  be  dislio- 
guifthed  as  a  higher  and  ecparatc  order  from  them.  Tiiey 
v«r«  inducted  into  tlio  office  by  the  old  Jewish  rite  of  the 
aying  on  of  liands,  which  signincni  a  consecration  to  some 

'eacrod  work  or  ii-'?e,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  cxpectinl  to 
ho  inipartwl  to  them,  it  was  in  response  to  the  prayena 
ofTortHl  in  eoiuieotion  with  the  rit«,  and  not  as  if  a  divine 
gift  were  conveyed  by  moaiia  of  it,  or  a  magical  virtue 
iui]>arted  by  the  lutieb.  Gradually  in  the  ehiirch,  ordina- 
tioQ  caiue  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  tho  bishop ;  but 


lu  lute  an  the  Cbundl  of  Ancvra  (a.  ]>.  314),  we  Gntl  tty  tlio 
13th  canon,  that  prcsbyterB,  with  the  bishop's  <-oi»seiit,  may 
Btill  ordiiiii.  In  ihe  great  diuifh  of  Alexuinlria,  as  we  are' 
told  by  Jen>rae,'  ilown  to  ttic  niidillr  of  the  third  century, 
a  vacancy  in  the  CjHSOopal  oiBcc  was  fillt^d  hy  the  twelve 
presbytet^  from  tlieir  own  rnm!>er,  who,  it  would  ai>i>«ir, 
if  lie  rcceivoJ  nay  new  consecrution,  tliemaclvcs  wlvanrttl 
him  to  the  higher  otHoe — as,  indred,  Hilary  Ambrosiast^T,* 
fttid  Eiitychlus,  Piitritirch  of  C'uD^ntinopIc  ia  the  ninth 
oentui7,'  with  indcj>eudent»oiircia  of  iiifurinatioii,  ex])rea3ly 
Htatc. 

Qoiug  hack  to  the  first  in5)titutinn  of  the  e]d«rehip,  we 
find  that  its  primary  fuoction  ^^ii»  that  of  oversight,  or 
government.  Elders  were  not  choeco  ai  first  to  teach. 
They  tui^ht  teach,  indeed,  but  tcochiug  was  freo  tn  the 
Apostolic  Cliuroh ;  and  their  office  at  the  outlet  imposed 
no  such  obligation.  Nor  was  tJicro  ft  clan  of  oldcre  cx- 
plictly  n|)p»inte(I  to  tcauh,  and  another  cla<«  apfwinteil  to 
rule.  Ratlicr  is  it  true  thnt  tho  ofiico,  originally  de- 
Bigneil,  like  tha  Htmilur  station  in  ilie  siynsgngue,  as  an 
office  of  siiprrintendeiKiCf  took  on  the  sdditioiml  fum-tidii 
of  teattliing,  firMt  an  Hie  result  of  a  natural  teiidmey,  and 
of  (urciimstnuccs;  and  that  finally,  as  w«  approach  the 
close  of  the  ApoAtoHc  age,  an  nptitudo  to  teaeh  oomea  to^ 
be  ecuntiHl  oue  of  iu  neoeasury  attrihutcM. 

Ia  towns,  where  the  DutnW  of  Christians  vras  con- 
siderablu,  tlie  eldc-mhip,  as  wtt  Imve  said,  vras  plural.  TheJ 
church  "iiJ  tlie  house"  of  one  or  another,  was  not  a  separ- 
ate organ Izatiuu,  but  simply  a  nieotliig-pbu.'e  of  a  fractiuD 
of  the  community  of  believers,  who  might,  for  want  of  a 
sufBcieiitly  S{Kieious  edifice,  he  cvmixtUcd  to    hold  tlidr 

'  KpiiC-  CxIti.  ad  Hinay.  *  On  V.yAi.  it.  12. 

■  Annalm  I.  p.  331  (Oinn.  16^6].    CT.  L>Khtrool,  ii.  -220,  tuxl  OioKki) 
KinhaisemX.,  L  p.  140^  N.  2. 


worship  in  more  llian  one  a[Kirfmciit.  Bill  the  chiireties 
in  ttic  Apostolic  ago  were  inuitici]ial  in  their  bouDiIarica. 
Tior  was  there  any  ot^nla  cunfl-denilion  ol'rhiinihf'i'.  Such 
arrangements  were  developed  later,  in  ooimectiini  with 
the  pynodal  system.  But  ia  country  plm**,  a  single  elder 
presided  over  the  churvh.  The  rural  bishops,  thus  con- 
stituted, retained  thuir  iudependeucc  of  the  uctghbaring 
city  communities  of  Chriatians,  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
until,  at  length,  in  tho  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  ccil- 
tnric«,  through  the  pret»ure  of  th«  eonfedcrative  aysttm, 
and  the  devGlojimi^nt  of  the  hionirchy,  they  lost  thoir  iii- 
dcjieiidciiee,  and  came,  ti!;o  the  city  prtsbyteru,  uuder  the 
jan)»(]iction  of  the  urbnn  Inslinp. 

Evangolibts,  liUo  Timothy,  Titus,  Silrw,  were  assiatanta 
of  Apostles,  noting  as  their  deputi(?s  in  tho  promiilgnlion 
of  tho  GtMpel,  and  in  tho  organlzziliuii  uf  churches ;  but 
llio  episcnpid  office,  tts  it  existed  in  the  .second  century  and 
later,  had  no  ganotic  ounuecliun  with  tliis  class  of  miasiona- 
rieB.  The  bishop,  like  the  presbyters  associated  with  him, 
was  pastor  uf  a  local  church,  the  church  of  a  town,  and  he 
differed  widely  from  a  Hpe<'ially  apjiolnted  clasn  of  itinerant 
A[H>!!itoliu  helpers.  It  U  rcmarliablc  tliut  in  the  oldnt 
dociimmtslii  wiii<Ji  the  primitive  episcopal  polity  is  brought 
to  light,  tliu  Igtiutiiin  KptHtlcs,  the  bUliop  ia  ili-M.'ribi'd  us 
the  Bucceatior  of  Christ,  the  preebytere  being  culled  tlic  suc- 
oeanora  of  the  Apntitles. ' 

In  jioint  of  Gict,  the  churches  in  the  Apofltolic  age,  as 
we  have  said,  were  Ixiuniled  by  municipal  liitiits.  A|)art 
from  their  common  relation  to  Apostolic  guidance,  cncb  of 
tlieee  commanilice  was  complete  in  itself.  Tbcy  were  in 
conimunioa  with  one  aiiollier,  and  a  rupture  of  this  <om- 
niiininn,  through  the  act  of  one  or  mure  of  tlic  churehis, 
except  fur  a  very  grave  cause,  wouhl  have  been  considered 
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ati  unclirii*tuin  prucieeding.  But  tlie  iudepeHfUmne  uf  tlie 
local  or  niunici|)»l  triiiirch  wiu«  not  the  rtsiiU  of  aii  ordt- 
Btiaoe  of  (ii^  A|inHtlt!t.  It  wsii  tint  (Wlarecl  tliat  this  polity 
oxMt«(l  by  divioo  right.  Such  a  dednratioii,  had  it  bevii 
ihiuIp,  wout'l  have  prevented  that  de^'elopmcnt  of  oonfcd-*. 
eniU>  in^anixuliiju,  whicii,  wheiiier  for  good  or  for  evil,  BO 
quickly  ciMued. 

While  tlie  cliiirches  did  not  attempt  to  govern  one  an- 
otlier,  th«y  held  tht-nuelvct  at  tiberty  to  adtlrc»i  to  one 
another  words  of  counsel  nnd  rebuke,  as  well  &»  of  comlurt 
in  afRiclinn.  It  was  inevitublc  tliat  chun^lica  should  bai 
regarded  with  dillerent  degrees  of  respect,  that  there  should 
be  more  dcfL-renoe  paid  to  opinioiia  and  admonitinnn  of 
dinrdies  eminent  ott  account  nf  the  oamber,  or  piety,  or 
bencfiuencc  of  tlicir  mcnilK>T3,  or  on  account  of  tlitur  oituiv- 
ttoii  in  places  of  importanne.  The  Church  at  Jcruiulcu), 
up  to  the  tirao  of  its  dixpcrsion  iti  the  Jcwi^th  war,  had  a 
moral  preeminence.  For  a  ecoro  of  yvura  thai  futluwed 
lliiD  c)ioch,  an  annlogotu  rank  appc-ors  to  hare  liocti  coiice<Iet] 
to  Ihe  Church  at  Ephcsus,  But  ail  circumstances  conspired 
to  elcviitfl  the  Cliurch  at  Rome  in  the  »■}■«  o.*  Christians 
everywht'Pe.  A  moral  anceiidnney  [kihsos,  with  an  intK-nsible 
gfwtntion,  into  netual  nutliority.  A  newly  diMovcml  docu- 
ment— the  If  iiK'lildiiig  portion  of  the  Kpietlonf  Clement  to  the 
Coriiilhians — illiwtratRs,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the 
nature  and  extmit  of  that  munil  influence  which  the  Roman 
Uhiirch,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  eentnry, 
bv  comraun  uotuent  exercised  iu  relation  to  other  churches. 

w 

This  KpifitJe  is  written  in  a  friendly  and  fraternal  spiriu 
Yet  tliese  wunU  (xxnir  in  it:  "  Rcowve  our  oounttel,  ami 
ye  sliall  have  no  ncmaion  of  resrcft,  For  ns  God  liveth, 
ami  lliQ  Lord  Josiu  Chriiit  liveth,  and  tltu  Holy  Spirit, 
who  are  tlie  faith  and  hope  of  tlie  elect,  bo  snrely  shall  be 
who  with  luwlinvw  uf  miud  uuU  constiuit  iu  gcuttuoeas  hotli 
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without  regrctfiilness  jicrforracil  tlie  onliiianoct*  uiid  coai- 
mntidmenbt  lliat  arc  given  Uy  OchI,  Uh  riiroIl<?(l  and  liave  a 
iiaiuc  among  llie  number  of  tlieiii  thnl  iirc.  savc^t  through 
Jti6us  Clirlid,  tlirougli  whom  h  the.  glitry  iiiito  Ilim  forever 
nmt  ever.  Amen.  But.  if  ocrtain  [vcr^oiia  dlioiiltl  liu  dis- 
olx.-dicm  unto  the  words  spoUeti  by  liiiu  through  as,  let 
tbcra  understand  tliut  Uiey  will  (.'ataiiglc  tUumscivca  in  no 
filiglit  transjjrcssion  and  danger." '  There  was  disturLanoe 
and  cont:<>ntiim  in  tlie  ClmHi  at  Corinth,  and  their  bretli- 
ren  at  IComo,  from  whom  thlD  letter  cmanakti,  are  coii- 
acious  that  their  exhortations  are  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  not  from  arroganee,  or  from  an  :is^iinicd  riyht  to  ex4.'roiso 
rnle  over  the  0>rintlnan  Chrisiiiuw,  that  thoy  write  in  this 
toiH.  Nevertheless,  wo  may  ]»epeeivo  here  tlie  germ  of 
th<v«e  Uifty  pretentiions  of  ihi?  Ciiun-h  of  Rome,  the  growth 
of  whicU,iii  iw  sueeessivc  etjiges,  it  U  part  of  the  huKinoas 
uf  oooleMiasti(sil  history  to  dtwerilw.  One  marked  feature 
of  thia  Letter  desi-rvca  attention.'  Although  wr![lL-n  by 
Clement,  hiit  name  tiiiwhere  ap|>ean>i  in  it.  lie  writtu  as 
thu  organ  of  the  ehurt-h  of  which  he  \s  the  paslor.  It 
ig  this  Cliurch  in  its  collective  ca[>aoity,  pinrally  Jeaig- 
nabml,  whieh  seudM  this  apiR-al  to  their  bn-'thiun  at  Corinth. 
Thi«  carcumstance  lirings  to  mind  ihe  (aur,  of  which  it  ia 
one  evidence,  that  it  was  the  Cimreh  at  tloine  which  gnvc 
importanc'e  to  thv  bishop,  niid  not  the  bJsboii  who  exulted 
the  Chiirf;h. 

Afl  In  the  synagi^uc,  bo  in  the  primitive  churches, 
members  who  proved  them^elvefl  unworthy,  might  l)c  cx- 
pcllisl  from  the  fellou-»hip ;  but  thi.-)  act.  among  ChriatJans, 
according  to  the  (eoL^hing  of  the  Ajm^tle  Paul,  waa  not 
merely  a  measure  of  self-defence  against  a  ountaminatlag 

'  H  58,  M>  (Prof-  L^jflUfooi'*  S  CfcniciU  o/  Some,  Apiieiuiu,  Jip.  375, 
376). 
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Iiiliucncc,  but,  uUo,  a  lucaiiii  uf  refurin  to  the  olTetiJors  ; 
nor  was  the  aecd  of  maintaining  tlie  rrpubitioi:  of  (he 
Cburcli  before  tbc  hcatlico  Ibrf^ottcn. 

All  offices,  whether  for  the  goverumCDt  or  edification  of 
tbc  body,  were  considered  as  eftarieme — giAs  of  Uic  Spirit 
Perwa'*  who  were  designated  Ity  their  pceiiliar  Qatui 
poirere,  as  quickened  and  directed  by  the  Spirit,  for  tha 
di-wh&rge  of  their  functions,  were  ap|>ointixl  to  fulfill  them. 
jViooug  llie  gift*  of  iho  Spirit  wiis  that  of  tearhing.  There 
WHS  a  flUsa  of  |icr»(ui«  who  Hliowcd  themselves  specially 
adai>*od  to  sjieftk  in  a  moving  and  instnietive  way;  and 
tliese  Trere  n>eogniz«l  as  having  a  divine  call  to  thi< 
B«^^-it«.  The)-  were  not  elders,  though,  as  we  have  re- 
marked alxive,  eldent  might  teach,  luid  late  in  theA[>08- 
tolic  ago,  teaching  carue  to  be  coiwidered  a  neoesBiary 
part  of  an  elder's  work.  But  tcarrliing,  ajt  we  have  al- 
rmdy  said,  v/as  free  in  the  Apo»tolic  churchM,  in  the 
Reiuie  tliat  wliiiever  irk  himitelf  impelled  by  an  inwanl 
impulse  lo  adilre^ts  hid  brethren,  might  do  so  at  the  pru]icr 
time  in  tlie  Hervk-c.  The  gifl  of  prophecy  wa.t  not  a  fore- 
telling of  future  events,  but  rather  a  Ibrvid  outpouring  of 
Christian  triitli,  it  might  Im  in  (he  i'orm  of  exhortation. 
The  *'  teacher"  exiwimdeil  doetf  iiie,  lo  the  cxerciae  of  re- 
flection, and  aa  a  fruit  of  the  Ktndy  of  the  Old  Teetamcnt^^l 
Scripturoa;  though  under  «n  iEluiuiuation  from  aboveJH 
The  utterances  of  the  "propheta"  were  more  imprrtvi*e«l. 
and  thuM  adapted  to  seise  on  the  attention  and  thrill  the 
mind,  even  of  a  pagan  auditor  who  cbauocd  to  enter  the 
Christian  assL-mblina.  The  addresses  of  the  "teacher*"  were 
in  the  form  of  didactic  inatruption;  those  of  tlic  "prophet'* 
were  hortatory,  or  at  least  prwlominantly  emotional.  These 
loRt  miyht  spring  from  an  cxtmvajpint  aeal,  or  cnthustoam, 
and  contain  an  admixture  of  hurtful  error.  Henoo  (bow 
were  jienions  ooui[R-tout  to  dtsccro  spirits,  or  to  diiwrinii- 
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natebclwfcu  wliut  should  bo  cousi()cre<I  tlivinc  triitli,  uiiU 
wlkat  slinilUl  lie  rejected.  The  "HpcuUiilg  with  toiigtics," 
which  tlie  Apmllc  Paul  tl«scrib{?6,  appeare  tu  Las-c  bcoti  aa 
outpouring  of  prayer  in  bruUcn  cjuc-ululious  aud  iucoherciit 
cries,  when  the  mind,  suix^hai^cd  with  emotion,  was  tbrowa 
into  an  ecatasy^so  that  "ii»t<r|)rotciif,"  possessed  orns[>ccial 
gift,  WCM  required  to  convert-  these  glowins  exclamatory  at>- 
teranoes  into  an  intelligible  form.^    Bolides  t)i«i^c  gifUt,  thcro 

'  The  principal  pnjvagcs  in  l^o  Nov  TwUmcnt  which  refer  lo  n[)cak- 
ing  iriih  Um^tc*  ore  >lark  xvi.  17  (wiiieli,  however,  diiea  not  belong  in 
ihc  uri^iiml  iMl),  Ada  U.  1-13,  x.  W,  «is.  (5,  1  Cot.  xii.,  xiv.  Tht  tv- 
faTcnix<«nrpiiil  npimr  to  tn*.  nol  lo  aB]X'iikin^  in  forci^  Inngii.-igua,  liiit 
lo  no  ocsutic  onlhuKi  of  prayer  anrt  prai««,  in  which  tliesaul  in  Avcplon 
hy  &  i^rilunl  impiilic,  tiiu  onliiinry  i-xmiw  of  invention  uor]  reflection 
bniBg  niipendcd.  Tn  Acis  x.  41,  xlx.  II.  &  uiiiilar  phonumvntjn  would 
IHMU  to  h»  drm^jnatod.  The  "rf>c«king  wilh  Uii]]^iii«^"  in  Aulx  ii-  1-13, 
WMbIhi  an  iislalic  Oiitpoiirin);  nf  i>|Kin:h,  "a*  llii;  .Spirit  kiivv  llicm  lit- 
louioe"  (vcr.  4).  The  xlran^  Mnil  ir>i[>nwiofio(l  fervor  of  ihuao  who 
ihiu  ffXikci  led  Bomc  (o  ea/  that  tlity  Lnd  drunk  wjnc  to  ciccm  (vcr- 13). 
Thera  ti  nothing  to  imply  llmln  pfTtTKinont  kiiuwlwlge  of  ftirviKn  Ian- 
piagM  wv  givin  to  tlic  early  diwiplM.  Pcler'a  aililrom  {van,  11-37) 
nan  Id  hi»  oniinnrv  (iiiilwl.  The  Hjicnking  irilh  longnts.  nhnlcrcr  it 
ni^ifiin,  whloli  pri-H:odfd  IhU  uiiilnsw,  v/un  Jevoiioual,  nut  ilidnnllc. 
Then  is  no  eviilcTK.'e  i»  (he  AtKwIolic  hialory  (tial  llio  prciictiiT*  of  lli« 
Ooqiel  pn«mit*d  llidr  Inlxir"  wilh  the  nid  of  wicli  niiractiloit*  know- 
Icdgb  The  early  ApologttU  do  not  tvf<>r  In  itx  rxialon-M.  Wlicltiel 
Irciucu^  In  hU  n.-f<!rcni-i;  lo  lIiih  »tiliject  (nilr,  ITirr.,  ^^  ri.  1 ),  nicvna  to 
dpnole  apeaking  in  different  ctialeclH,  or  only  tliat  cc^lnlic  uiferanee  of 
prayer  wliich  ban  been  dc"crilicd,  is  not  clear  from  hie  Innigiiagc.  It  w 
tli«  laller,  probably,  lei  which  Tvrtiiltian  n^fcni  (juIt.  Manrifin^  t.  S). 
VwOTtholeff,  t  &ir  oxi-gmin  of  A^rtx  ii.  1-L3  luiuit  allow  ihni  Lnko  hMW 
Inten^a  to  dwcribe  a  v[>oiikJni;  in  vitrioas  languogcti;  and  i>udi  U  tho 
more  naluTsI  iat«rpr«lali'jn  of  Mark  xvL  17,  It  followa  either  llint  Oie 
Intilitian  which  Liik^  follcwiil  hnd  minnt^rprrfml  in  tliiH  partioblnr  tlie 
plii'noiQi'non  at  the  Paiii-conl — whicli  w  the  opinion  of  NcaniJcr  (FtanI, 
ajiii  TVnin.  a/fht  Oiurfh,  pp.  Ifi,  17,  «l,  Riibirwcnl,  anil  of  Mi-yt-r  (Jjio*. 
Ifl-^&yMfMe,  pp,  .13,  M);  or  that  tho  plii'tioim-no.t  lo  which  Luke  rcfm 
III  Aci«  ii.  w«A  pectilUr,  and  dilli-mil  ftnni  l!i:it  whirh  u  (!i«-ii>o»p<l  Uy 
Iiiitl,  nnd  whirh  wan  i^mmfun  in  iho  Apretolic  cliurclM'B.  Thii  ln««  opi- 
Dion  u  avfcDd..tl  by  Dr.  ScMF  ( l[Ul.  of  thv  Apodolie  OlurcA,  p.  201  Ksq. }, 
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were  giO^  of  miracles,  inclmliiig  the  power  In  heal  diaea«s 
without  tfie  iiitcrvcntirtQ  of  the  ortlUmry  means  of  cure. 
Illustrations  of  the  exercitsu  of  these  powers  are  prc*ciilc<l 
in  the  book  of  Acta;  but  tlicy  were  oot  specially  called 
into  activity  in  lhi>  assemblies  for  wor&hip.  Thus,  id  tbe 
AptMtulic  c'burch,  all  the  fuiietious  of  government,  as  well 
aa  of  tcachidg,  were  in  the  bauds  of  thuse  wbu  were  con- 
flaous  of  acting  bh  the  orgnns  of  a  Power  above  themwlves, 
by  whom  they  were  aiugleJ  out,  caeli  of  Uicm  fur  bis  por- 
ticular  work.  It  ivaf\  a  coiiimiinity  lilWl  up  to  tliiu  high 
pitcli  of  carncHtnnu;.  It  wuh,  to  \isv  the  Apo^tlc'9  sioiJIe,  & 
ImkIv,  every  member  of  wbieh  e«rvc*l  every  other,  and  was 
scrv&l  in  turn  by  all.  If  the  Cfaristlui  meeting,  gathered 
in  some  private  houw;  which  alTordcd  sufficient  acoommrt- 
datioa  to  the  worsliippcrfi,  bore  a  resomblanco  to  tlie  syna- 
gogue, it  was  the  synagogue  on  Ore  with  an  ardor  never 
witDcased  ID  the  Jewish  aesomblies. 

Where  the  spoutuiieous  cleiiieiit  was  ihna  powerful,  there 
was  all  the  more  noeJ  of  regulation.  TlitTC  wats  an  order 
of  Bcrvicc,  racHlcIlecl,  in  a  general  way,  on  that  of  the  Bvna- 
gngue;  yet  so  that  room  should  belril  f'n*  frevuttemtivo  on 
the  paH  of  indiviJuals,  as  feeling  might  prompt.  It  w  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  life-time  of  the  A  jmwIIcs,  tho  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  read,  in  coiistcutiv-e  extracts,  ami 
that  Ibixa  early  tJie  reading  was  attended  by  an  cxpositioo 
and  applicution  of  the  pasK^e  by  him  who  conducted  tht 
worship.  This  was  a  copy  of  the  synagogue  proetiee. 
Liiler,  the  reading  of  the  GoBpelfl,  also,  was  intnxJueeil.und, 
Inter  Mtill,  llio  AjMwlolic  Epistles  were  connected  with  tlio 
other  Seriptarca  in  tliis  public  lue.    There  were  praycw  tft 

Tbc  diifcrral  Ihrorlm— Indndin;  thnt  of  Clerk,  who  mpft^f  thai  lh« 
upcnkinic  whh  tongnni  irai  lite  cxrlanninry  titlennn',  under  hlgb* 
vmnf^l  ncitemofit,  of  myndc,  flguntivB  wwdi,  aoBM  o(  vhich  we 
(oRJga--«rE  reviewed  by  Mcjrcr. 
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which  tlio  people  rc8pon<I«i  "Amen,"  and  the  singing  of 
I'saloxa  aod  Hymns,  Not  only  were  there  eitetiiporan€oii» 
prayers,  bnt  (iIh)  effusions  of  son;;,  on  the  part  of  iiiJtvi- 
duaU,  and  the  cx«rcis«c  of  tho  vurioun  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Apoetlc  Pnul  found  tt  nweasary  to  dist-ournge  the 
"speaking  with  tongues,"  aod  IJko  ebullitions  of  high- 
wronght  feeling,  which,  if  not  rcilmincd,  might  pass  the 
bounds  of  sobrioly.  He  disftmuu'uaiiced  the  a[K<nking  of 
women,  wliieli  offofldi?d  the  nnt-iont  framing  ofdeflomin,  and 
might  thus  bring  CIinstisuH  into  ill  repute  among  (he 
ht-nthen.  IIo  likewise  jiiil;^o«l  it  n  transgression  of  the 
sphere  allotted  tn  the  divine  order  tu  females. 

Among  Jewish  Christiana,  the  observance  of  llie  weekly 
snhhath,  mid  of  the  annuid  lestivnls  ivhich  were  np|x>intcd 
iu  the  MtiKiia  I^aw,  of  course  eontiniieil.  In  tlie  Gentile 
churches  this  wiw  not  the  «L«e.  Where  the  oomniunit^  was 
predominantly  made  up  of  .lews,  the  old  ol«ervance*i  might 
remain.  But  iho  AjKBtle  l\iu\  re-sUtol  the  inlroducLioii  of 
llie  Old  TcHtamcnt  festivals,  including  the  aibhath,  into 
tlie  clmrcheg  wLk'h  he  had  plauted;  declaring  thiit  by  tbe 
adoption  of  them  the  Gentile  believer  forfeited  the  licnefita 
of  the  Go^ikI,  since  he  cIiohc  tu  rest  his  sulvatlui)  upon  rites, 
iantcad  of  upon  Christ.'  There  is  to  he  found  in  the  New 
TcstaiDcnt  no  explicit  appointment  of  Ihe  first  day  of  the 
veek  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship.  Much  lts«  is  there, 
cither  in  tlic  New  Testament  or  !n  the  eeclcsiastjcal  writers 
of  the  first  centuries,  any  statentciit  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chrl:*tian  iiiHtitution  wa.s  the  Okl  TcsUiinciit  Sidrlwitli  cn- 
jnined  in  the  decalogue,  the  firvt  day  being  snbf'titntcd  for 
tlie  oeventb.  Nevertheleae,  there  are  traecs  of  the  P[)e- 
ciol  religious  commemoration  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
Saviour's  resurrection,  in  eeviTuI  |>assages  of  the  New  Tca- 

'  Bee  Col.  li.  IC,  where  tho  snnnni,  mimthlv.  and  vccklf  fcriink  of 
Uw  Jpmi  Bie  tpiMulkd.    CC.  Ual.  Iv.  ID,  Boio.  xir.  tt,  6. 
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tament.'  Il  ts  called  tlic  Lord's  Day,  in  tiic  bcok  of  Itcve- 
lation.  It  is  au  observance  tliat  sprang  op  nn<lcr  the  eye 
of  the  A|>06tl«s,  f»i<l  with  their  approval ;  nt  tbc  same  tticc 
tijnt  it  W.13  a  6}V)ntaiieoM9  pro<]act  of  Christian  feeling.  On 
that  day  tbo  early  Christian-^  joined  In  nets  of  joyful  wor- 
ship, and  set  apart  thpir  pifts  for  the  p(K>r.  In  chunnluis 
«)mpose<l  of  Jcwigh  Christiiina,  thin  cnnwcralion  of  Uie  Si-st 
day  Wits  aiwoclatod  wltli  the  ooutiuued  obacrvanoe  of  tli« 
SolibiUh ;  which  ooiihl  not  have  bceu  the  cast',  had  there 
been  a  suhMtitution,  by  an  explicit  ortUuauoe,  of  llie  first 
day  tor  ttie  seventh. 

Of  the  yxistoooe  of  yearly  Chrlstiau  fesUvalit,  tliere  ia  no 
□oUce  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  That  »uch  fesli- 
vals,  wtth  tlie  ex<^repliuii  uf  Easier,  oxiitlcd  Ju  the  ApuHtnlic 
age  is  not  pretended.  In  the  Paschal  controversies  of  the 
acoond  ocutary,  in  which  the  cliurehcs  of  Asia  Minor  were 
opposed  to  churcht«  elsewhere,  the  authority  of  the  Apostle 
John  was  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  Asiatic  ohetcrvance. 
It  would  be  extremely  natural,  certainly,  wherever  Jewish 
Chriatians  wore  found,  at  the  rccurrciico  of  the  PassoTcr 
seasan,  to  bring  t<i  mind  the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrwv 
tioa;  and  to  sij^iialixo  this  anniversary  by  euinu  appropri- 
ate commemoration.  Thia  oousiderstion,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  just  statjnl,  and  wiUi  the  kiiowa  fat-t  of  the 
wide-spread  celebration  of  £aster  in  tJie  second  t'cnlury, 
may  lend  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  bc^inniuga  of  this 
J'estival  were  prior  to  the  death  of  John, 

The  celebrated  letter,  to  which  wc  have  rciiirred,  writ- 
ten to  Trajan  about  a.  v.  112  by  tlic  younger  Pliny,  from 
Bithymn,  whore  he  was  cxcroi-sing  prooontjulnr  powers  un- 
der the  Kmpemr,  throws  li|;ht  upon  the  method  of  wor- 
ship in  thp  early  church.*  "  They  a(linn«l,"  lie  soya  of 
llitjse  whom  he  examined,  "that  the  wlicdu  of  tlwir  fiinlt, 

'  Acu  xx.  7. 1  Coc.  itL  1, 1  Be*-.  1.  la  •  %i*lt,  x.  97. 
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or  error,  lay  iii  llii«, — tlmt  lliey  were  wont  to  uiwt  togetJiiir 
on  a  tstutcil  (lay  ttcfuro  il  wan  liglit,  and  lilng  among  tlicm- 
8elvcs  alternately  (inviccm)  a  hyniu  to  Climt  an  &  god 
(quasi  Doo),  and  to  Liud  Uiuiiisc-lvvs  by  an  oatli,  not  to  tJie 
cotuiai^ion  of  any  wickcdne^e,  but  tltdt  they  would  not  be 
guilty  of  iLoft,  or  robbery,  or  aduUc-iy,  would,  not  fidsifv 
llicir  TTonl,  Dor  refuse  to  return  a  pledge  committed  to 
tticni,  when  callwl  uprvn  Lodo  so.  Wlion  tlicac  things  were 
porfbrnK'^l,  tbey  said  tlin.t  it  vvasi  iheir  cuHtoin  to  scixirotc, 
and  thCTi  to  coiuo  to;:et>ier  again  t/>  a  nical,  which  they  ate 
in  common,  hnt  without  any  dinorder."  The  "  stated 
day"  on  which  the  Christians  assembled  for  worship,  it  is 
ecurc!cly  possible  to  doubt,  wat  Snnday,  Their  religioim 
Bprviw!  in  tliia  region  was  nt  a  VL-ry  early  hour,  Ijcibro  tlie 
dawn  of  day.  The  nlt^Tnate  singing  of  a  hymn  to  Christ 
niav  he  a  Uhmr  and  itiexat.'t  deKoriptJon  of  the  devotional 
servioo  in  wluL'h  tlic  people  rcspoiidod  "  Aiiieo  ;"  witli 
which,  however,  singing  was  fonnwled.  And  it  i9  not 
n«t-dful  to  8up|X)se  tliat  a  ibrnial  engagement,  sueli  as  is 
described,  was  made  every  week  to  abstain  from  the  vioca 
named.  Il  is  a  de.scrIption  of  the  vows,  ivhlcli  the  Chris- 
tiana publirly  a-«UTiied,  to  avoid  the  various  forns  of  sin. 
Tho  ootninou  meal  to  which  pefcreuee  is  made  was  the 
Agape,  or  Vt^ast  of  \/nve,  which  was  oelebratod  near  the 
cloae  of  the  day,  iind  witli  whidi,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  at  tliat  time  still  connected. 

With  this  passage  may  be  assiwrialed  the  stitcraentB  of 
Justin,  iu  the  First  A|)ohigy,  written  bcfwwn  A.  D.  140 
and  150:  *'On  the  day  whioh  iscalled  Sunday,  lliere  ia 
an  ai«*cmhly  in  the  same  ptai^  nf  nit  who  live  in  citie**, 
or  in  country  diHfrictfi;  and  the  rerwinU  of  llie  Apostlca 
[ihe  Gospels],  or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  r«id  aa 
lung  as  we  have  time.  Then  tltc  reader  ooueludca;  and 
tlie  President  vcrlttilly  iitsLruuts  and  exhorts  us,  to  tho  imi- 
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tntion  of  these  cjccelleiit  things:  lliou  we  all  together  ri.*o 
and  offer  up  our  pmvcrs;  ami,  as  J  said  bcfope,  wlieii  wo 
have  finncliMlecI  our  prayer,  bruid  h  brought,  ani\  wine 
and  water;  ami  tltc  Prcsulcnt,  in  like  niiiuocr,  olfbra  up 
pniycraand  thankflginngs  with  all  his  strengtJi ;  and  tlie 
people  give  tlioir  iisscnt  by  saying  'Amen;'  and  there  is 
a  distribution  and  |)iirtal<iiis;  by  every  one,  of  the  Eucha- 
risUc  elements  ;  mid  to  liuisc  who  arc  not  present,  they  are 
aent  by  the  hands  of  tho  deacons ;  and  eucli  aa  are  in  {>n»- 
pcrous  circumstances,  nud  wish  to  do  so,  give  wlutt  they 
will,  each  according  to  his  choice;  and  what  is  oollvetcd  is 
plai?«I  in  the  hands  of  iha  Fresidciit,  who  assists  tlio 
orphans  and  widows,  and  sitdi  as  through  eickncBS,  or  any 
other  caiiHP,  arc  in  want;  and  to  Uiosc  who  arc  in  bond*, 
and  lo  Blriiiit^rA  frmn  afiir,  and,  in  a  wonl,  to  all  who  m-n 
in  nendj  lie  is*  a  jirotertor."  '  Here  WG  have  a  mention  of 
the  rcjidiiig  of  tin;  Scriptur»>8  of  tlie  Old  TeHtumciil,  and  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  come  to  be  connected  with  It,  and  a 
reference  to  the  praetieal  expotiition  and  bortatifia,  whieli 
followed,  and  com^titutcd  t]ie  ftermon.  The  prayers,  with 
the  nspoiisive  'Amen'  from  the  oongregation,  are  next  in 
the  order.  Th«e  are  smveed^d  by  the  Kncbarist,  wbieb  b 
now  disconnected  fniin  the  Agape.  The  brt-ad  and  wine, 
the  latter  being  mingled  with  water,  acxxirding  to  the  Jew* 
iah  practii.*,  are  pni-talcen  of  by  all,  and  arc  sent  by  the 
deacom  to  tJiose  who  are  dclained  al  their  homo.  Thft 
collection  of  alms  to  be  distribntwl  to  tho&c  in  need,  of 
every  clatis.  in  »  prominent  i»irt  of  divine  service.  Hiinilay 
in  celebrated,  Jiiitlin  nilda,  as  the  iinit  day  on  whicli  God, 
when  lie  changed  the  darknem  and  matter,  made  this 
world,  an<I  at  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  of  C'hri«t.  In 
the  rooai  of  the  Jcwi-th  Kabbalh.  hu  elftcwhero rnys,'  "th? 
nuvr  Inwcommaiidfi  u  perpetual  Sabbath." 


Aj-il.  i.  87. 
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ciinisTiAKmr  i»  the  PinST  cesrunv. 

Tlic  pntH-iiial  riLoB  in  the  early  Church  were  Bapliam 
nml  iho  IjOTfi's  siipppr.  BH|>tiRni,  it  is  now  gpnorally 
n!»n>«l  nmong  iK^liolnrs,  wmt  coinriKniIy  by  immersion^ 
Wlietlipp  iuraiits  won?  Imptiz*^!  in  the  A|»n«t»lic-  age,  or  ex- 
nelly  wht'Q  the  custom  nnise  of  BHiiimisteriiig  tins  rite  to 
them,  is  a.  oontrovrrterl  nupstinii  on  whit-h  tla-  Xcw  Tcsta- 
mvtitwritin^  furiiiah  no  tlirecl  i»loriiiatifni.  TIte  mention 
flf  tlic  bnptism  of  hnu.seli'>l()M  is  not  L-titiroly  conclusive,  sine*: 
wc  arc  uot  OLTtiiin  timt  itifiint  children  were  containcci  in 
them  ;  and,  hpsides.  if  it  were  known  that  infants  were  uot 
baptiitril.  they  wouhl  l>e  iimlei-stonil  to  be  cxcepttd  in  u  gen- 
eral sfatcmmt  of  (hiH  sort  ri'SjictttiMj:  a  houscliohl.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Cliris'ian  Clnirch  felt  itself  a  difltinct  com- 
mnnitr,  parted  from  the  worUI  <if  hcuthcniem,  the  mor« 
caliirally  woiiUI  tliin  prarlioe  take  root.  Within  Uie  pale 
f)f  the  holy  comiminity  the  children  of  its  merab«9  W'inid 
be  fclt  to  be  embraced.'  Irenteiis — who  was  born  ahont  A. 
».  130— implic«  that  infants  wore  l>aptized  In  his  time. 
Origon,  a  fliild  of  Chrinttan  pHronts,  and  born  A.  D.  IJ>5, 
v/as  iMiptizftt  ill  infuiiey,  nnil  rognrd^^d  infjint  linptiRm  as  nn 

'  See  fto  lliiti  Hiibjoct  JiWin  Mnrijr,  Apol.  i.  81.  (ef.  Pmf.  St.mrt, 
Bihl.  Jlepoa.,  1&33,  p,  SAti) ;  Tt'i'tiilliiin,  de  Bitjifiimio,  |iB)t>tni.  <{r  Oirnfin, 
3;  ('Tpri»n,  J^. /rrw.,'  (.Tlirywulmn, //oni.  n.  Sim-,  nliui,  Calvin.  Tntfiuiit. 
IV,  XV.  Iff;  Lufl.CT,  A  Sucrfim.  Saptiivtiy  Ofi-r-  Liilh,  I5GI,  i.  318. 
BifiKlinm,  Auliqnil!(».  \.  309;  It'rtvr  ».  Write.  Kirfhrn- Lriioxt  (Roiiiiiil 
{■jilli.i,  n,  073  {\n.  T'tafe);  rtwrog.  Itait-Eiiiyd.,xx.  i'i  (Art,  T-m/i-i; 
Nniitb'f  Bikle  Diet-  (Am,  cH.)  i.  U  (Art.  //oj/Wij  i^naill's  Did.  ^ 
Chritl.  Anli>]tiit!et.  X.  Ifil,  J  4'j  (.-f.  p.  lUS  W  92.  Ml ;  ConybiKifT'  nnd 
Hfttwin.  jJjf-  of  .*S.  /^iJ.  ■-  -139,  ii.  l«n ;  Slnn!fv'«  EnMim  Ckure\.  p. 
117;  Willi,  IliJifyo/  Infnn/  Jiai-HAm,  li.  .12;.  3iH;  Mfwlidnt.  t^A.  Hid., 
I  87:  NVamk-r.  n^ml.aiul  Tmin.  of  the  O,.,  (Ain.ed.)  p.  lUl,  Ol.  Jlijt.. 
i.  aiO;  lUunI,  Di^t,  bj  f*oel.  and  llitt.  TbMloyy,  p.  75  (Art.  Baplian}; 
Sihaff,  UtU.  Afmlol.  Ch..  p.  570,  CL  W.V.,  I.  123.  fk-c,  nUo.  M^yrr. 
Komm.  vbrr'faJt  .V.  '/'.(Mark  1.  ff.  vii.  4.  e/.  I.iiko  xi.  :(81:  HiMlt.  Sf/a/tpl. 
JirtI-  il.  ilrti  (nirn  Etangg.  (Mark  i-  0);  Wiow,  X.  T-  Gramaiar 
(Tliaycr^o  »■<!.),  p.  412. 
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Apostolic  institution."  It  Hprang  up  wirly,  untl  «pmi<I  e\- 
tensivel)-,  berBiise  it  was  r«g«rtl«l  lut  {xinsoiuint  with  ('liris- 
tiaii  idcus,  atiJ  witli  tlic  pro|>er  ('••ii<%ption  of  the  Cburcli. 
At  the  outtct,  die  ctinill<l;tto  J>)r  ttdmiiviou  to  the  Church 
•wBB  buptizeil  dimply  in  tliu  name  vt  Christ.  Later,  the 
raor«  cxt*ii«U'i1  baptismal  formula  cam«  ioto  general  use. 
The  one  article  of  Kaitli  itt  the  bfginiiing,  the  sole  codJi- 
tion  of  acocptmifio  tn  membership,  was  faith  in  .Tosns  an  the 
Mca^itih.  A  more  formnl  or  cxu'iided  cr(M.<i  did  not  exist. 
£aptit«m,  nocording  to  the  daicripljon  of  Justin,  was  pre> 
cwdvd  Uy  pniyvr  and  fasliii^  on  (lie  paii  »f  the  candidnte  nnd 
of  thii  p>L'upt(.'  with  him.*  After  the  rite  had  heety  admiiiiH- 
tered,  thry  Rsitbered  in  an  asMtmbly  for  common  prayer. 
Then  lliw  siduttil  <inf  anutlicr  with  a  kiss;  and  ihu  Hwvit« 
coucliided  with  the?  administration  of  the  Communinn — 
pnyent  and  thuiiksgivingH,  to  which  tlie  oongrc^tiuu  n- 
spondrd  "  Amen/*  lormiiig  a  part  of  fhi»  ocrvice. 

With  rpfipeet  to  the  uso  of  \rritt«ti  forms  of  pray*r  in 
the  worship  of  the  early  Christians,  apart  from  ibe  i^yna- 
go|;u«  HGfvioe,  there  is  suuli  n  ^utrovoniy  as  ui^imlly  nrtws 
whore  the.  data  ne-e^uary  to  an  undoiiHing  judi^ment  ara 
alHH>nt.  It  19  agreed  that,  in  the  Ajiostolie  aj;i>,  uxtempo- 
rjinponR  prayer  was  in  one  in  the  churchept.  "  MTiilst  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  |)ie  Spirit  connnnoil,"  eaytt  Bing- 
ham, "there  is  little  donht  t*)  be  matle  hat  that  prayers  and 
bymiw,  immediatuly  dic-tated  by  the  Spirit,  made  up  a  part 

'  ImtMu, j4di>.  nar.,l\.xs\i.ii''r\ni  pcrciimmiMKiintnrinltemn"): 
on  lln^  wnwi  of  " rfiiiwoimtiir,"  aec-  NcniKltT,  (\.  BiH.  i.  311.  Origrn,, 
Otmm.  ID  Kpin.  ad  A^<n..  in  llio  Ltttin  Tranel.  ('■«ccl«aia  al>  apuatulla 
tn<lilton(>ni  ■uacn-jiil,  «liva  porviiltii  ljn|>liiiinim  dmrc"):  cf.  UomiL  im 
Levil.,  V-  '1,  Jlontil.  in  Luettm,  14.  T«rtii)liAii  recommend*  •  deitr  i>rbap- 
tidin  In  tlic  cow  of  infmin,  but  lie  rccnmmciMlii  dcU.r.  i^lin.  in  iIk  «•« 
of  sifniu.  vhtiJi  he  luuat  lutre  knovn  to  be  Gcoiru7  lo  ApoMolic  uaga 
D^  Baptitmo,  xviii, 

*  Apol.  i.  61. 


of  the  ordinary- scrvirc.'"  It  in,  also,  i^rctil  tliat  aflt-r 
the  introtliic-tioii  ul' written  forms,  fnrattonnidemble  period, 
eadi  bishop  mode  lii^  owu  litut^  for  the  luw  of  tltu 
cbun-li  uver  vrlilcb  bv  prc^idt-d,  aiid  that  this  varied  iu 
form  from  time  to  time.  An  lain  ns  tlie  tlmu  of  Diocle- 
tian, or  the  olofic  of  tho  tliird  cc-iitury,  there  would  seeia 
to  have  been  do  ritual  book'?,  or  compitatioua  of  prayers; 
stnoe  wc  have  no  rcconl  that  any  demand  was  made  upon 
Chri>ittan<4  fnr  Hudi  booksi,  when  tlioy  were  riy)iiir<Ml  to  sur- 
render their  eacred  writings."  That  the  Lord's  Prayer 
n-as  used  in  publie  worsiiip  in  tlie  Hocnnd  and  tinrd  een- 
turifls  is  highly  prnbnbt«  ft  w.i'i  c-ousidorod,  in  the  osirly 
Churchj  as  a  prayer  fur  Christian  disuipitt  exulusively. 
In  the  description  of  Christian  services,  which  wc  have 
cited  fn'Ui  JuKlin  Martyr,  tlwi  Presideut,  or  Bitshup  m 
flflud  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgiving  "with  all  his 
strength;"  to  wliich  the  people  responded  "Ameu."'  But 
whether  these  pnyers  were  read  or  not,  his  language  does 
not  absoluU-ly  determine.  It  seems  more  probable  how- 
ever that  the  phrase,  "  with  all  his  strength," — or,  "  lo  the 
best  of  his  ability,"  is  appllwl  to  cxtemporaiieoua,  mther 
thnn  written  devotions.  It  is  lt»n  natnrni  to  snpptise  it  to 
ppifcr  to  vocal  exertion,  or  to  any  fervency  of  that  sort.* 
The  quite  recnnt  recovery  of  a  doeunient  still  more  ancient 
Uian  the  writings  of  Ju:<tin,  thrown  auine  light  upon  Uil^j 
iaquiry.  Towards  the  oloee  of  hU  Epiatle  to  the  Coiiu- 
tbians,  Clement  of  Rutue  introduces  (A.  1>.   96  or  d7)  a 

'  Aniii|.,  Jtiii,  5.  1.  *  Binghiim,  Ibid.,  J  .1,  '  Ajwl.  S.  ST. 

•Tlii»  i«  Prot  lAithltoOt'ii  opinion,  nlmi  Htx  hit  Ep.  nj  Cleaifnl,  A^ 
peiufu,  |i.  271  n.  I.  Tlie  wiiuo  plinisc — An?  diimiuf — L^unvi  l»y  Grtnory 
of  Naxiaimim  (Oa/.  iv- 101,  but  not  wUh  rvfcratuii'  i-xcluitively  to  llie 
mnicinK  <>t  lliv  aantc  of  VIiukv.  1l  rvfen^  in  On^ry,  lo  ihrac  Mt>  of 
ChriMian  woraliippen. — ihf  purify itiR  of  h)1)I  nml  bojy  (d}nmi/iO»c  ml 
aCilxara  mi  ^T^flf ),  the  hitrmonj  of  ifo.ce,  aii<l  llie  union  in  tba  8]>iril 
(jmafiftooBirTt^  TXvti'fiari). 
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series  of  connected  {tetitioiia  tn  God  uf  f«itc]i  a  cliamotcr  as 
strongly  to  suggest  that  they  are  extrarted  from  an 
tabHsiied  liturgy.     Yet  they  da  nut  iiurpwrt  tu  bo  u  ijuot 
tion  from  such  a  coiupositjon.     A  not  improbable  hypo- 
thesis is  tliot  tlicy  nrc  a  part  of  the  fijiwl  form  whlcli  Cl»-^ 
meat  used  iti  the  Kooian  Church ;  which,  however,  waftl 
held  in  memory,  but  not  rediioed  to  writing.      If  this 
theory  be  accepted,  thcso  pn**igc8  may  be  considered  to 
mark  th*  transition  from  free  cxtemporatMxnw  utterariMa' 
to  establiahod  forms.     They  have  the  character  of  a  fixed 
though  still  unwritten  form. ' 

The  mutual  love  of  Christians,  \Yhidi  appeared  i»  the 
iiittTcourac  of  those  who  were  of  diOcrcDt  uatinns,  and  h:«i 
l>revioiwly  been  fitrangere,  made  the  natoo  of  "  brotlwr," 
by  wblcb  they  dcaignutcd  cauh  other,  no  empty  word.  \ 
Chriatiau,  leaving  his  home,  bore  letters  signifying  his  oon- 
DCctioQ  with  the  Church  ;  and  these  eusurt-d  him  a  oonltal 
hospitality  iu  the  plaoee,  however  distant,  to  whieh  ho 
might  travel.  The  power  of  thu  fraternal  bond  in  signally 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  gKtA  diffcrcnoes  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gcutile  convert,  which  were  of  such 
a  character  Uiat  the  Chureh  at  ihc  outact  might  almost  be 
Raid  to  crist  in  two  branches,  did  not  prevent  a  mutual 
recognition  and  fellowship.  The  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
gave  the  right  huud  of  fellowship  to  the  Gentile  di-sciplcs, 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  turn  gnthcred  from  this  claaa  ooo- 
tributiona  which  served  aa  a  token  of  fraternal  cftwm  fop 
tliomotlier  Church.  The  boutidsof  natiotiality  were  broken 
down,  and  the  spectaelo  was  pptswutod  of  men  widely  re- 
moved from  one  another  in  language,  eultupe,  and  social 
rank,  blending  in  one  family. 

'  ("wnpiirp  Prol  I.iirlitfiioe,  /.  e.  Sm  kiM,  Iho  oxeolltnt  artirf*  of  Mr, 
C  J.  U-  Roptu,  tilt  Sai  JtraiiuM-i>l  qf  Utmatt  <^  Awe,  la  Uie  iVoA, 
<im>ru  Set.,  A|uil,  1877. 
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With  nsjicct  to  the  rclnti<'>n  of  Christiaiu  to  heatl]«Q 
Bocirty  nliout  tliem,  it  was  of  t-ouray  ftlt  aa  n  paramouQC 
obltgntion  to  avoid  nil  [larticipatiim  in  oinpIoyiucikU  aud 
rccfvatioiis  whioli  wcru  tiiinted  with  liciitliciiiHin,  or  which 
savored  of  enirlty  or  lipentitntstR'Sw. 

Tile  groiindd  of  the  rcfuuul  of  Clirifitinns  to  attend  tlie 
public  games  and  tlieiUrcs,  am  set  forth,  at  a  later  day^  by 
TprtuIlisQ  in  hU  tract  cU  fiprataeitlui.  The  hentheti  urged 
that  the  cnJoyrDents  of  the  eye  and  oar  are  not  incunsistvnt 
with  rpltgiott,  and  oharg»1  tint  ChrUtinns  suMcrely  ab- 
stained  from  [)l«t^uro9  of  this  nature,  iii  order  that,  being 
trained  to  denpi:<e  Iif<>,  they  might  nxign  it  the  mora  will- 
ingly. '  It  wad  aaid  that  u,ll  things  arc  iiuule  by  God,  and 
must  be  gond  n.<t  roniing  from  Him.  But  ther«  is  a  vast 
dI0i'r«ncc.  Tertnllian  replies,  between  things  as  originally 
made,  and  the  same  after  they  hnvc  bt'come  corrupt.  Some 
said  that  thtTO  ynm  no  cxpreK*  proliibltion  of  the  circus  or 
theatre,  in  the  Srriptiires.  Yet,  says  Tertnllian,  we  are  oom- 
nanded  not  to  walk  in  the  counsel  nf  the  ungodly,  or  ntund 
in  the  way  of  eiuncre  (Ps.  t.  1).  'W'e  are  to  keep  clear  of' 
evil  companionship.  The  fir.<t  m;iin  objection  against  tlic 
public  shows  is  that  in  lln-ir  origin  mid  urrangciueuti*  they 
arc  based  on  idolatry.  Tha  games  (ludi)  were  in  honor 
of  the  ddtic*  or  of  tlie  deiid.  All  tho  dec-orataonH  of  tho 
circus  are  monumenls  and  emblema  of  heatliciiiam.  A 
Christiao  may  «»tcr  sueU  places,  may  even  go  into  hoitlien 
temples,  if  he  has  8oiue  honest  errand,  which  is  not  ooq- 
ncctcd  with  heathen  bclicfe  or  worthip.  He  cannot  avoid 
contact  with  the  rites  of  idolatry-. '  M'liat  lie  luut  to  rihun 
is  the  lending  of  any  sanction  to  Ibcni,  either  directly,  or 
by  his  unnoccfisary  presence.  Ei)iict<trianii<m  in  its  ordi- 
nary use  is  innocent ;  but  in  the  dnnis  it  is  ttJ«ociat£d  with 
certain  recognitions  of  idolatry.    The  brutality  of  gladia- 
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torial  comtiats  yvm  somcUiiiig  uii  tvliidi  a  Cliristiiin  conlil 
QOt  %'oluiibirily  gaze.  *  The  paaisioriate  exdtiMticnt  tiiat  vaa 
roused  by  the  public  gomes  nnd  sIiom-s  was  iteeJf  re|nijiuatit 
to  ihe  tempers  of  mind  vrhjch  the  CImstian  uimcd  to  cul- 
tivate. *  With  reganl  to  the  theatre,  it«  immodesty  wa»  a 
ftuflideat  nbjcctioit  to  iL  There  \v3a  a  tolly  and  frivolity 
ia  mftay  contests,  such  ss  wrestling,  leaping,  aad  ruaniug, 
which  offpnded  the  aohriety  of  Christian  feeling.'  The 
low  cstiiiinto  in  which  the  actors  in  thu  popuUtr  otnusc- 
inenta  were  held  by  tlio  tieatheo  theni!«clves,  was  virtual 
jutlgiiioiit  ngaiiist  their  oeuiitiaiioii^i.  '  ChriiilluDO  ought  to 
Ji-test  tliesd  heathen  meetings  and  nstemhiics,  if  for  DO 
otiicr  reason,  becuuse  God  is  blaspheuicJ  iu  them.  Tbcre 
the  cry,  "To  (lie  lidtiB,"  U  daily  nuMid  against  the  discl- 
plm  of  Chriiit.  *  The  disciple  should  look  fbrwui-d  to  the 
gnuidc-it  of  all  speotaolcM,  tlic  last  approaching  advent  of 
the  Lord  to  Jtidgmeut.  "  The  trealiite  <if  Tcrtultiaii  iit  not 
witlHiut  occiutinnal  cxpnssiuna  of  asi'L-tic  ievling,  and  fanci- 
ful, even  puerile,  objections  to  the  aniiiscments  which  bc 
deeries.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  m  ati  earnest  and 
cogent  argument  against  pmctires  which  were  either  di- 
rectly inn>nst.-(tent  with  the  Clu'Istiiiu  prafci^ioii,  or  un- 
fiuited  to  the  peculiar  circumstanc«»  of  a  pcnfccutcd  aiHJ 
F>tnig<;Iing  Chunih,  exposcil  un  all  aides  to  oontainiuution 
&oin  licuthcn  errors  and  vices. 

Mixed  marriagee,  where  a  Christian  found  hiiosclf  the 
]Mirtner  of  a  heathen  wife  (or  hu^l»iii<1),  th«  A|wi^-tle  Paul 
refiuwfi  to  dieaolve.'  lie  wa«  willing  to  trual  to  the  [Kiwpr 
of  Cliristiau  piety  to  at-t  through  the  vehicle  of  this  n- 
Itttion  for  the  conversion  of  the  nnWlicving  party.  Li- 
tigation before  hoAthcQ  trihiinalii  ho  regarilc<l  a»  uiibe- 
ooraing,  and  as  adapted  to  bringing  digrcpute  apoD  tbe 
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ntRiariAjnTT  ik  thb  fci 

Chnrt:Ii.'  Di«pufccH  stioiild  Ikj  HcitlcJ,  as  uudoiiUktII/  tlicy 
were  geiifrally  settled,  Uy  arbiters  called  ("mm  tlie  bict-liren. 
Tlio  {Kisittnn  wiiicli  the  Cliurcti  sliould  Imlcl  tuwanls  11k> 
civil  aulliority  was  a  poiut  ia  Chrieitimi  ethics  of  cajMlnl  im 
portnnoe.  Here  tbe  ftoutitlers  of  ClirixfuLiiity  giiurclud  wIlIi 
seduloiu  cure  against  the  dcveltipmeiit  of  anylliri)^  like  a 
dispceition  to  interfere)  diroL'tlv  with  ttiu  cstubltitTicd  politi- 
cal order.  The  slate  oxJstcd  l>y  divine  app>>inti«ent;  tlw 
magistrate,  ovcu  thongti  a  lit-atlion,  was  n  minister  of  God 
toexecatc  justice  within  the  sphere  appftintcH  for  him. 

An  anwent  iloornin'iit  whioh  Iins  lately  been  brought  to 
light — the  rai«iinj5  portion  nf  Clement^*  Kpiaile  to  th«  (-t»- 
rinthians  contuinB  the  following  supplitsicion  f^>r  Rtilciii:  — 

Oira  mnoonl  and  pmee  to  u*  and  ta  all  tbat  dwell  on  the  earth,  m 
Tbon  (avui  lo  our  f^tlK■r^  wltou  tlicj-  mllit)  on  TIk*  lit  fuIlL  aiul  Uuili 
Willi  holinnw,  titnt  wn  mny  In*  lavcil,  vrliilit  we  (vnilcr  »lwilk'nn.'>  to 
Thine  Aliniftlilv' iind  luint  ''xiijlk-nt  Niiiii':',  niiif  lo  our  ruk'r>i  ind  jp>r- 
prnorx  iipiiii  tlie  I'arlli  Tlioii.  Lonl  kdi.!  Uii-ttcr,  1iiu4  glvtii  thcru  tliu 
power  of  •fifi-ft-ijiiJly  Ihnmgli  Ttiiiio  oxLt'Ilunt  miJ  nu'pL-uliulilu  tiiii^hi, 
that  we  knowtu£  llii.-  kIutj'  aud  lioiiur  wliicb  TIiuli  iiasl  Kivi^n  llx^u  luiiy 
aubiult  nanelvoi  iioto  l)i«m.  in  nolliitij:  rfwiming  Thjr  will.  Grant  nnio 
tk<in,  tbcrefofv,  health.  pea«?,  miiiMivl,  jiiiiliiiit^,  tbat  lli«;  tnnf  admin- 
inter  (lie  goveniiDcnl  nhidt  Thou  hunt  Kivcn  tbcm  wiUiout  &iluR.  I'or 
Thiiu,  <)  tleitv«uly  Miwier,  KiQjj  of  llie  agL-K,  girrel  lo  I)i4<  Kcin^  iif  men 
g\vwy  ftnd  honor  »ilil  jiovTor  cv*t  nil  tliii)|{«  IhnC  urv  upaa  Itii'  «iu'tli.     [X> 


adlMiunlilVcitlaofartlieofHceorhiiihoporclraraii.  Thni  i^tlicdom-ciin- 
MriveUtlivn  of  the  pbMig«,  ia  prwrerf  l>y  1  Tim.  v.  i),  where  lo  have  l»en 
"  III*  vUe  of  OIK  mail  "  if  nx^uir^l  in  ihe  cmm)  of  a  wiJow  wlio  io  lo  bo 
"taknn  intu  llir  niimtn-r."  or  |>iit  on  thn  lint— |icnibl_r,  of  clraicfltinKnu. 
8m  Tertiillian,  ad  Vior.,  1.  7,  Etti(>«1[.  I'-n  toe.  Tho  liiMlhcn  put  li<inar 
ii|Rra  abfiiiimicc  from  a  urcond  ninrnnKt^  (i>p«i«lly  uiion  one  who  wm 
viiirfrn.  Th«  injnncliotiii  ( 1  Tim.  iii.  'i,  v.  91  iiiny  hnvi^  hull  nrtmnau  lo 
ttii*  Icclloi;.  Soc  llcf^lc,  B'itiH^n  c.  ATiVMrnf^rtcA., tic.,  i.  3&.  Younfir 
widniri  Uie  A]ki«iIi!  rt-cHriimcndi!!!  lo  rtinrry  ngniii  ( 1  Tim.  s.  141.  On 
lh«  cImi  r«ferr(Hl  lo  in   I  Tim.  v.  V,  mo  ScliaH'.  ifiA  y  tJle  Afiitletie 

>  lCbr.ri.l'«. 
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Thou,  Lord,  direct  llifjr  oowi't-l  flonirding  («  lli&t  whiolt  i«  good 
weU-plounng  in  Thy  »iic1il,  tliu,  ailitiiaiAteriug  la  i>U(ue  ukI  gvoilonc*! 
Willi  ^KlJinibM,  till.-  jMwct  wliicb  Tliuu  lis»i  (pven  Umri,  iJivt  tnn^  oUaia 

Such  were  the  petitions  wblch  the  Chrbtiaua  of  Borne 
oSered  to  Qod  iti  bvluiir  of  ttioir  rulen,  at  the  mumeot 
wiirti  they  hiul  ImnJIy  Hcajx^  from  the  cruelty  auU  cuprioc 
of  Votaiium. 

la  the  Apoetolio  age,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  ncrc 
oonsiderctl  as  supplementary  to  their  oral  iD3tru<'tioD.  The 
E|>i3tles  were  written  becuuso  it  wsu  impracticable  tor  the 
authi>r8  of  them  to  bo  pivacnt  in  person^  at  the  time  vrlica 
tUoy  woro  wniprtawl,  with  those  whom  tlwy  atldreMed. 
The  idea  of  eoIlM'tiiig  the  writings  of  tlie  Ajmstlrei,  or  of 
forming  a  cauon,  dij  not  exist.  Ah  long  as  they  were 
alive,  there  was  less  roasoii  for  scpamling  the  pruJuetions 
of  their  |Joii  fnim  otiier  wriilnps.  As  htng  a^  the  raemiiry 
of  their  t-cat-hing  coiitiniir^  fresh,  the  Mime  foeling  wouM 
exist.  The  early  Fa-thers  make  murh  i>f  tlie  living  tnuli- 
tion  wliirh  had  prvwrviNl  the  suhsluuee  of  the  A]K«to!io 
d(K-triiie  in  the  chiirehes  which  they  had  planted.  The 
OhI  Testament  Scriptures  wore  an  annient,  recojjniEecl,  au- 
thoritative ciillw^ion.  which  was  read  in  the  churches, 
and  to  which  apiieal  was  made  in  pontmversies.  The  ex- 
{K-ctatioti  ef  the  Second  Advent,  widely  ditTn'tpd  as  it  was 
in  tlio  early  Chui-eh,  of  ib«elf  would  have  prevented  the 
formnlion  of  a  new  body  of  aacrcd  I>o«k9-  Btu  when  the 
Apo3tIts  hud  piis4Ltt  off  the  sUge,  when  the  difllreuoc  be- 
tween them  and  poat-a[>o8tnIic  toaclKn*  was  sensibly  felt, 
when  heretical  doetrinrs  bet^ii  to  hi?  piTdpajcalfdiBiid  liere*^ 
iod  parlicfi  entnmeiiced  to  faWfy  the  vVptsitnlic  writiiifpi.  a 
desire  would  naturally  he  kindM  to  gnthcr  up  Llie  ail- 
theatio  documents  which  tlic  gniden  of  the  Church,  who 
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hoil  l)ccn  appointed  by  Clirittt  IIimfiRir,  had  l<>fl  iiehind 
tlieiu.  Accord iiigh",  in  llie  ctturse  of  llie  second  oeiitiiry, 
wc  find  tljat  the  «iiioii  k  gradually  forming  itself.  Tlic 
tcTin  "canonical"  signified  iiorm:iI,  as  coiisUtuting  a  nila 
and  source  of  faith,  or  it  iva3  used  as  a  sytionym  cif  an- 
thuriz«d,  Of  a|>|ir«jvcd  \a  this  characLL-r.  In  this  last 
aciue,  it  was  tirel  upplied  to  tlie  Scriptures.  The  process 
wf  making  coilertions  of  the  ApiisUtlic  writings  would  ri) 
un  uf  its«lf.  1rVe  find  Paul  (Col.  iv.  16)  providing  that 
hi»  Epiatlc  to  Colwiee  should  be  read  at  Imndiccii,  and  ahu 
(hat  his  Epistle  to  IjiiiKJicca  should  be  rt-nd  tn  tlicColno- 
,  siaiis.  hy  tUi»  kiud  of  interchange,  and  by  kindred 
incdUis,  by  degr*t3d  numerous  o)llectioa-)  of  Apaslolic 
•writings  must  have  grown  up.  The  Epistle  of  Clcmwit 
of  Rome,  tlwi  Kpistle  wroii;;ly  attributitl  to  Barnnbns,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermos,  are  sometimes  qimtwl  by  writ«r» 
of  the  second  century  with  a  resjwct  similar  U}  tliat  [raid  to 
books  of  the  Apostlei.  Tlioy  wei-e  r«iil  in  cliiin;Ii<'s.  Tiieir 
aathors  wfpe  counted  as  iuspircd,  ainw  the  notion  of  in.spi- 
tatioa  was  not  accurately  defined.  But  in  Dooe  of  the 
early  calalofjuea  of  the  StTipturcs  13  cither  of  these  books 
act  dcTO  OS  panonicBh  Towarda  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  thfl  old  Syrian,  or  Pe»{?hilo,  trani'liition  was  made, 
and  also  tlie  old  Tjiitin  vorsion.  We  have  the  catalogue  In 
llie  Mtiratoriun  Fragment;  and  from  Clement  of  Alexaii- 
drift,  Origcn,  Ircnicus,  and  Tortnlliati,  we  learn  what  books 
werv*  reoognijsed  by  them,  and  bv  their  eontcmpo parity,  a^ 
ha.vii^  a  rightful  pluw  in  the  nnnnn.  In  this  century,  tliu 
hooks  of  the  New  TestJiment  »fo  refi-rred  to  In  two  divi- 
gions,  "the  Gosjiel"  (F^m.'^iiiav,  or  n^ajjeiixAit),  cora- 
priRing  the  four  Kvangelists,  and  ''the  .Vpostle"  (o  '^rtiff- 
ToXo^,  or  TO  '.-/ffiwrojif^riuj,  iiiehidiiig  the  renminiiig  IxxikH 
which  were  accepted  a.H  having  ApcMtj>lic  auihority.  It  is 
obvious  that  cvrtain  hook;^— ju,  foi'  example,  the  Catholic 
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BpistJiv,  and  Epistles  written  first  to  iudivutuali! — wnald' 
oome  into  geaeral  circulation  more  slowly  tbau  others. 
There  a  reasoa  to  ooncla<ie  that  copies  of  tlt«  Go»pcI», 
early  in  the  scooutl  ceatary,  lu(l  gr«atly  multiplied.'  Dif- 
feronocs  wotilil  exist,  to  some  extent,  in  the  ccitaii>^cs  Id 
diffbreot  place*.  A  book  that  wa<»  acknuwlciilged  us  canon- 
ixtX  in  one  place  might  out  he  bu  rt.'coguizcil  in  unotber. 
Early  in  the  fourth  cwnwry,  when  Kusehius  wrote  his 
Cliiinih  HtBtory,  tln!  ivriticigs  of  the  Xew  Tcstanwnt  wore 
divided  l>y  him  into  two  claiisefl,  thn^  universally  re- 
Ltiived  by  the  churclie*  (tiorDolugouint^nH),  and  Chuw  din- 
puttHl,  or  not  rereiviHl  by  all  (aiitllegnmcnal.  In  the 
last  catcg«>rj'  stand  seven  book^  the  Episilis  of  Jumcx, 
.Tudc,  2  IVtnr,  2  John,  3  John,  the  KpL-«lc  to  the  Ile- 
brc\rs,  and  the  A[Hicitlypsc-.  Of  intet  of  tlicM:  it  xocms 
probable  that  they  were  nithcr  unknown,  than  r^ect«d,  iu 
the  qnartcpt  where  ihi-y  fuilod  to  bo  roceived.  The  sseoond 
and  third  Kpistles  of  John  were  not  embraceil  in  the  Syriaa 
version,  but  were  generaHy  acknowledgod  cliscwherc.  The 
Epistle  of  Jiide  wns  considered  genuine  in  most  of  the 
clinrdiuM.  The  Epistte  of  James  was  received  by  the 
Syrian  churches,  but  wide-spread  doubt  respeciing  it  rx- 
istxd  iu  the  churched  of  other  couutni<«.  The  Apocalypse 
which  had  bcou  generally  received  in  the  middle  of  the  ec- 
oond  century,  wofl  now  extcn**ivcly  rejectee]  in  the  East.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  waa  receive<l  in  tlio  Eoat, 
was  not  nek  riowl«<ij|;ed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  not  being 
by  Paul.  The  Bocoiid  Epimle  of  Peter,  tlic  b«oU  for  which 
the  external  tesitimony  Lh  weaker  than  for  any  other  of  the 
DKiion,  is  pxprti«ly  n-jwli-d  by  <>rig»?n  and  KiL«obiut4.  The 
tciiileiw^  to  uniformity  mpidly  tiKlui'cd  a  coincidence  nn 
t)ir>  pnrt  of  all  (he  cliuruhcs  iu  tlio  recognition  of  tho  l»toks 
willi  respetrt  to  whidi  doubts  bad  boea  euleriained ;  and 
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the  vork  of  critical  invcstigntlon  into  tbcir  claims  was  t^ 
eerved  for  Kulidequeut  ago:. 

Thtis  there  arose  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Roman  Empire  e 
wide  sjircad,  rapidly  (growing  community,  vhtch  Uad  oo 
Otiicr  aim  than  in  jircxlticc  an  ciitirn  niornl  rcnovatinn  of 
atxiicty,  which  aoknowlcil;^  Clirisc  a^  its  invisible  king, 
and  vH  I'lnplnycd  iinnu  but  p(?ac(<ttil  a^eiicir»,  and  owned, 
with  Hinoere  loyalty,  m  a  rolli^laiis  iliity,  tlic  ul)li|raliuQ  (o 
obey  tlio  civil  niitliorily.  In  llie  hij^lier  allogianoe  paid  tn 
G(n),  and  ill  the  iMtiisoqiiciit  refusal  to  cuinply  at'tivcly  with 
iiiaudatei*  of  the  stau*  which  stood  in  (xmllirt  uilJi  the  ex- 
press rLtjuiKintutJj  of  the  Go8t>e),  oveii  though  torture  and 
di^th  were  the  penally,  tlipre  wiis  indit'd,  n  prindple  of 
liberty,  which  wa»  destined  in  after  ages  to  give  rib-e  to 
momentovuf  raiidls. 

As  the  Chmtian  teacliers  did  not  directly  assail  the  civil 
OonstitutioD,  however  defective  it  might  be  eonRi(lei*ed, 
8»  tliej-  did  Qot  try  to  sweep  a«Tiy  by  a  revolutioimry 
fltfoke  Ibe  institiitloo  of  slavery,  which  was  so  firmly  es- 
fflblishdl  in  ancient  soiriefcy.  They  ivt  forth  the  foramon 
relation  of  magtcr  and  servant  to  Christ,  tlie  Master  of 
IxitJi;  ihcy  declared  tliut  the  muster  and  ttlavc,  u»  breth- 
ren, were  e<[nal;  Ihey  pointeii  out  the  inconsistency  of  oil 
nnkindncan  and  oppression  with  lliu  law  of  love;  Ihey 
cajoiued  upon  both  parties  the  ditty  of  mutual  forbainnice 
and  ju»t  dealing  ;  but  tbcy  did  not  formally  terminate  the 
relation.'  It  was  left  for  the  further  dcvciopiuciit  of 
Christian  Ethics  to  define  the  pri)|M:r  relation  of  tlio  laborer 
to  the  employer,  as  well  aa  the  provisions  which  Christian 
justice  demands  ia  cvory  form  of  civil  polity.  Tho  flo- 
cient  Church  aote«I  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  when  lie  asUwl, 
"AVho  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  yoa  ?'' *     It 
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sought  to  eradicate  the  flelfishncsw  out  of  which  all  Ibrms 
(if  injitstifc  ttprlng.  The  Utst  illustrutiuii  of  tlie  spirit  iti 
which  Chri»tianit)r  confrontcfl  tliv  itiHtitatiun  of  slavery,  is 
nfiordcd  by  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  a  CIinBtian 
ut  Colnesc,  wlmsc  eliivc,  Oiic«imii's  hail  HinI  to  Guin^ 
and  (here,  iititUir  the  influence  of  tlie  ApodLle't<  leaching, 
hcul  bran  onnvcrbed.  Piiul  scnda  him  back — of  ooiirac,  lu 
fail  aeconlaiico  wilh  the  servant's  own  choice— to  hit 
former  nwMcr.  Ho  <lo(«  not  call  upon  his  "  lellosr-la^ 
borer"  at  Colossv  to  mtnumit  the  slave.  But  he  styltt 
Onriiimn-s  his  mn,  a  pnrt  of  hia  nwn  flesh,  anii  cxhorta 
Philvinon  to  iHM'civo  liini  not  as  a  boudiuaii,  but  as  &  b&> 
loved  brother.     Paul  lutdresBet;  him  thus  • — 

"IVhercforo,  tlioiigli  I  hnYe  laat-h  ItoliIncM  in  Chrbtt  to  wijoin  npoa|1 
thee  thnl  witicli  it  liHitting,  v<^  for  loTo'it  rake  I  bcKccli  ibee  naht 
lii^inir  ><iic:li  n  DHL'  3"  Paul  xn  o\<il  mnii,  mul  miw  hImi  ii  iirlwinnr  of  Jc 
Cbrt*l,  I  l>inL-i-vli   lli*>o  fur  >iisr  vliiUI.  wliniu  I  hi'got  in  tujr  bnm^  Oawi- 
miis;  who  in  linic  pn.it  «iii<  iinpmliuMu  l<^  ihtK^  but  in  now  profltnUc  lo 
thoc  Hud  (a  me;  wjiniii  I  linvp  nciit   buck  ;  nn<J  ilo  tlioii  (r«<«ivc|  lilnif  i 
ihHl  in, iny«vD  flnli.     Wlwrn  I  wo'ilii  fi»r«R4«inod  wilb  me^  Uwt 
ihv  Kien<I  ]]R  niiflit  minuter  in  llie  UiikIh  i>(  Uie  Qoifxl;  but  1  cIiom  to 
do  niiiliing  witlidDt  Lliy  mnHi.-n<,  tli.it  lli/  ht-ncfit  ma}'  not  he  m  flrnq, 
nct.'cnuly,  Iitit  nillinslj'.     Fox  poriiiv^w  liu  wan  K[>unl«il  from  Ihco  for  a] 
Re.von  lo  (Mt  cud,  tlini  tlioii  tiliou1de«t  retwive  him  baek  lu  lliiitc  fnr- 
e^vtr;  na  lnrng«r  n'  a  UmcJ  arrvanl,  but  above  n  bonil-xcrvanl,  n  brotiicT* 
bcluTcd,  mfiociiLlljr  lo  ine,  fnit  h<iiT  niiirh  mort:  li>  tbtv,  both  in  ibe  fle 
and  in  tite  ijon\  I  If  ibou  th«n  r<f^n]i,->d  me  m  a  portnvr,  nweive  blm  j 
iujr*cir.     Anil  if  be  tTroii|i^.'<b  Ihi'^  in  onvthine,  or  ou-ptb  thcf,  put  lJi4|| 
to  ray  Qccount.     I  Paul  Iiucl*  wriuin  It  wilh  my  own  liiod.  I  will  rcjwyj 
it;  not  tn  int  tii  ibi>^,  tlut  to  me  lhi>ii  oimrt  «Tpa  thy  own  aelf  ' 
Ycm,  brutbur,  Ivt  mc  bara  jny  of  th<«  in  the  IiOnl.     Bcfrwh   015  hcArt''! 
ill  Christ.     Hnvin^  ocjiifid^nro  Jn  thy  obediencv  I  ham  muea  to  Ituie, 
knowing  that  thou  will  do  cvea  moro  tbnn  I  uy."  ' 

There  am  be  do  doubt  thnt  th«  chtirrhes  nt  the  begin- 
iiiii);  were,  on  the  whole,  markc<I  bj  an  exlniordinory  re- 
tigio(i4  elevation  ]iii<l  purity  of  conduct,     Tlto}'  were  made 
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ap  moody  uf  the  jioiir  arid  obscure,  who  were  drawn  to 
rmbnice  llio  Grwpcl  by  nil  inward  ne«l,  and  wluse  low 
{Kisitioa  ill  tli«  social  bcalc  wuk  u  ^^tandiii^  f^round  uf  re- 
|in»cli  a(^iti»t  the  new  religion,  from  tlio  slile  of  irs  ndvor- 
sarics.  Moved  tlius  by  Kpiriiiml  hunger,  and  by  no  motive 
of  self-iutCTu^t,  liioy  laid  liold  of  tliu  priuolesit  biwu  ufTcred 
thatn  10  the  Goetjx-l,  with  all  aint^^rity  and  carnestneM. 
Sulwequently,  as  tlie  Cluirch  grew  stniiiger,  so  that  its  offi- 
aea  becnme  objects  of  nnibilion  ;  esiiecially  when  il  ceased 
to  he  a  persee'utfd  sect,  but  ralliera  n-ligion  Cavonil  l»y  the 
civil  powpr,  there  were  mingled  in  the  mnhs  of  Oi^tensiblo 
believer*  a  far  lur^t  proimrtiun  of  tin;  inaiuccre  and  self- 
seeking.  There  >ras  at  fir^t  an  enthusiasm  for  the  fiiilh, 
and  (or  the  projuigation  of  it.  There  wan  nii  nncon<|nem> 
bltf  firmness  under  [lerseciition,  vrllliout  any  mingling  of 
hatred  townnls  the  autlior.->  of  it.  There  wiw  a  love  to  the 
Apootlcs  and  to  ouc  another,  vrliiuh  was  expre-seed  in  pray- 
ers and  stipplirfition.s,  an  u-ell  oh  in  iHiiliAtnntinI  thvth  of 
diarity.  In  the  refonuatioa  of  men  who^c  lives  liad  been 
bod,  the  Goepel  evinced  a  iiower  such  as  put  to  Bhanae  the 
higiuBt  ttchicvenients  of  philusuphy  in  thiii  pmcliinl  diruo- 
tion.  An  inapinaioii  was  furniMied  for  the  mnendment  of 
oharactw  such  as  llio  world  had  never  witnepsed  bpfoie. 
This  is  evident  from  etatemenls  in  the  Apoi<4o)iu  Epifitin, 
and  in  the  early  ef^elcsiaslica!  writers.  Piuil,  after  enu- 
merating various  classea  of  evil-doera,  ua  atlulterere,  forni- 
cators, dninkardi),  extortioners,  thieves,  uddK:  "and  sooh 
were  some  of  youj  but  ye  arc  washed,  ye  arc  aancti- 
fied"  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.  11,'  ef.  Col.  iii.  7).  He  writes 
to  tlw  Ephisian  Christiaiw:  "Jj^t  him  that  stole,  steal 
no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  workinK  with  hU 
hands  llie  thing  whieh  is  jrood  "—that,  is  labor  in  some 
g<iod  and  honest  vocntion— "that  ho  may  Imve  to  g:ive 
to  liiiu  that  noe«leth"  (tv.  28).  Jn  the  Ephwian  Church, 
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there  were  persons  wlio  Itatl  been  tliieves.  Now,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  projterty  of  otlicfs,  they  were  to  giv< 
AVfay  their  owu.  "  We,"  wrltca  Juatiu  Mart^T,  " 
ibrmerly  were  the  slaves  (if  lust,  now  only  strive  after 
purity;  we,  who  t«ok  di'light  lu  aria  of  magic,  now  ooa- 
secTRtc  oui-selves  to  the  eternal  a\v\  gtxxl  God ;  we  who 
loved  the  (uitli  to  richts  above  uvcry  other,  now  give  what 
we  have  to  the  common  use  and  give  tu  every  one  that 
nevxia ;  \fG  who  hutol  and  destroynl  ouc  nuuthor,  und 
would  Dot  even  ehare  tlie  same  hmrtli  with  those  of 
another  tribe,  bocause  of  their  different  cuatom»,  now. 
since  the  comtug  of  Christ,  live  together,  aud  pray  for 
our  ciictnics,  and  endeavor  to  convince  those  who  hate  us 
without  cause,  so  thut  tJioy  mny  order  their  lives  according 
to  Christ'.H  glorious  doctrine,  and  attain  to  tlie  joyful  hope 
of  receiving  like  blcflsings  with  ourselves  from  God,  the 
Ixird  of  all." '  Two  qualities  of  the  early  Christiana  were 
atpeuially  (KinflpicuouH  and  niarvelloua  iu  the  eyes  of  their 
heathen  aoqiiaintflnce.  The  fin<t  wna  their  love  to  one 
auothtir.  TIil>  »iecond  van  their  love  to  enemies,  wlni^i  a|^ 
poArixl  in  eonneetion  with  an  heroic  patience  in  the  omlur- 
Biioe  o[  {Ntraecutioii,  wlieUicr  iu  the  t'>nu  uf  tauntR  and  so- 
cial ostraoism,  or  robbery,  bodily  torinrc,  ami  death.  Thuae 
sentiments  wt^re  the  imire  remarkable  an  found,  it  might  be, 
in  persona  of  little  eduaUion,  and  strangers  to  the  teaets 
of  PhilciNophy.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  priociple  of  a 
mighty  transforming  |)ow<>r  had  entered  into  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  tu  supfHintc  tlial  the  Church 
of  tlie  Apostolic  age  wai  Hpotlcss.  Among  the  Jewish 
ChriMtLinB,  a  narrow  legal  spirit  took  poweflsion  of  tlie 
party  culled  Judaizcrs.  On  the  Jewish  side,  there  was  a 
temptation  to  the  undue  celimation  of  riches  and  of  tlie 
wealthy  clasd  (Acts  v.  1-12,  James  li.  6).  Among  the  (Jeatite 
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CiirisUaiis  of  Greek  cxtrat^nn  there  was  anolber  class  of 
&ulte.  At  CurititJ),  there  was  nii  ascetio  party  which  was 
dispnsed  to  condemn  marriage,  at  tlie  same  tJmv  that  a 
Jutlaixiag  taction  B|>]>uant  to  have  con^tUlered  marriage 
obligatory.  Woiaeu  soinetlmej*  (Ii:-|iIayi.Ml  uii  uin-'lirii^Uttii 
love  for  finery,  or  an  uiisf«ioly  di»{)ci.«itinn  to  make  ihem- 
Bclves  ooaripicuoiia  lu  church  assemblies.  There  w«re  two 
■departures  from  the  Christian  i^tanchml  of  conduct,  diverse 
'front  one  another,  and  both  of  ihcin  eh:iract<;riRtic  Nins  <if 
the  Ocntite  ootn  muni  tics  of  Christians.  The  one  was  the 
muni  rotation  of  an  intcl  Icf^timl  [>ride  on  the  jiart  of  tmmci 
who  ooiiatdcreil  thcinselvcs  sti|)&rior  to  others  in  their 
power  of  cora^irchcnding  trnth,  anil  ounsctjucutty  hxikcd 
with  sonw  diddaiu  on  Christians  of  ordinary  cnpactty.  A 
B[)ecnlalive  tendeiicj',  and  an  cxceRsivp  esteem  of  tlicoreii- 
cal  views  of  the  Gmpel,  wonld  naturally  oouneet  tUem- 
aclvcs  with  Biich  a  temiicr,  Such  a  temper,  if  «irric<l  out, 
would  give  rise  to  an  ariHtoenicy  of  the  iiitelL-ct,  akin  to 
that  wliich  tlie  schools  of  heathen  philosophy  had  nur- 
tured, and  not  \txii  alien  to  the  Hpirit  of  the  Gospel  than 
was  the  Judaic  pride  of  race  and  sense  of  superiority  in 
point  of  religious  standing.  Tlic  equality  of  believers, 
which  was  founded  on  the  iact  that  Chrixtiaiiity  nddwss^s 
itself,  not  to  the  giiled,  in  intellect  cspeeially,  but  to  all 
cla«<s  alike,  ainoo  it  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  men,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  had  the  Corin- 
thian affectation  of  "wisdom"  been  left  unrcbuked. 

The  other  frreat  evil  on  whieh  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
occuaion  to  animadvert,  in  his  Letters  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  was  tlie  outbreaking  of  senHuality,  in  the  shape 
of  ineontinonoc,  and  that  in  a  most  y^ross  form,  and  in  the 
sliape  of  intern |)erancc  at  the  table,  even  in  the  Festivals 
of  Cbati^',  with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  joined. 
Individuals,  forgetting  tlie  sacred  nature  of  this  comniem- 


omtioii,  gave  th«  rein  to  llie  appetite  for  fowl  and  drinlc. 
lotleoenoy  of  this  nature  slioxred  how  bard  it  wns  to 
emlicate  liabibi  aii<l  curb  prupcmitics  which  Imcl  bt-cii 
fostered  by  heathen  life.  Considering  what  the  converts 
liad  many  of  tltiun  t»ec'n,  prior  to  their  coavention,  the  wur- 
prist:  which  one  ruav  feel  at  aach  oocurreuces  Is  diinitiLslted. 
These  Epitttle;  of  the  Apostle  to  tlie  GcDtiltst  present  t<i  our 
%-icw  the  obscure  communities  which  were  ibrniinjs;  tliciu- 
selvea  under  his  aus]na»  in  the  wide-Kprtiad  Empire  of 
Rome.  If  (hey  dieoIoBe  dark  features  of  human  ini{>er- 
fecUon,  tliey  at  the  name  time  give  u>nc  a  glimpM  of  tlio 
mighty  power  of  that  new  rt-Ii)^ion  which  was  laying  hold 
of  tlie  poor  and  wretched,  and  wns  bc^iDoing  ita  work  aa 
A  leaven  m  the  midnt  of  a  ournipt  and  decaying  world. 
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Ono.*liHwni.  noiicM  of,  In  llieN.  T., 
3-17  ;  ciiaRU-it-TiBCi*}!  of,  Hsri.  Koe 
CWnfAnw  RtuHida,  Kafmo'nMc 

OoJei,  F.,  3^2,  a-i;.  4«l. 

GoMfii  llii!*,  liiu,  330. 

U<w]wl,  hyiv>th«fl><  of  1  priRiitiro 

wrillrti,  aa  »ftvj  hv|K)thnii«vfn 

Iifiiniiiv«onl,  2ii7. 
Owpela,  AiHWiyphil,  ^.V^xv]. 
UMpcl,  KbuTth,  ootapaivd  wtili  tbe 


•ynnjiticfl,  338  *tt\,,  S4S;  diifc 
«>ur»M  in  ilio,  3-l'2 ;  (!iiilifltie 
»|nril  of  lli€,  StI:  Mali'in  et 
it*  iWlrinr  lo  tlmt  of  Diil",  :it5; 
not  ifn.'iliiiif,  li-t'i;  iijt  rvlaiioD 
to  ilic  Ainx-TiWii'i-.  S4it  wi]. ;  (lie 
work  t(f  one  wnicr,  AV";  oiiiii- 
|m)(h:<)  at  one  btst,  3-S(} ;  it*  Mithor 
«  Ji-w,  3-M  ;  '[0<k'j«»i«!i.u«,v  "f  it" 
autltor,  ZA3;  liiuoiini  «)uni  of 
Ita  aiilbor,  ItS-l  mo.;  Ita  •mfaor'4 
Irtwo  lo  Jvnifl,  35i  :  if  tipariiMM, 
flti  anoinatom  |)iTMtuel.  35S  K^q.; 
powtT  and  L'leraiiifii  of  Utc.  SSI ; 
on  ihii  K(*iinil  Advmi.  37B. 

Gcwpel.  Fourth,  lin'  ^nitinnH'Bii  of 
ttiir,  820  nvo.;  tottiuioiiy  uf  I'oly- 
cnru  to,  331  *f'\}  of  iIk  Mom- 
torinn  <'anotilo,330;  of  Qcuionl 
of  Alcxantl.  lo,  330;  fn>tn  Jus- 
tin Martyr  to,  3.%;  from  Pnplu 
lo,  3.^1  nxj  ;  n>lRiioa  uf  PiuoliiU 
wnimv-iTwr*  to,  333;  cfidimaa 
frotgi  licretii^  sectrt  fur.  'iSH  wq.; 
tiiliTiDLl  irviiti-nr«  for,  SAT  loeri. 

0»>«|n'l«.  llie  ■ynopttuil,  wlijr  lo 
cnlled.  259 ; '  ihclr  pecaUariti^n, 
3'>9  ito^- ;  luotittion*  fiooi  tite  O. 
T.  in,  2»12  *r.j  ;  nfotloiw  in,  2KI  j 
mniiiAl  r>:biiinni>  nf,  i!S7  M^  : 
llmr  toaraf,  2^4 ;  comiwrvd 
witli  the  Gtistml  of  Jtilin,  333*011. 

(irionhii*.  C.  50. 

Grill,  i&X  237.  2S». 

Ot«it«.  itDcon'lilion  in  ibt  ag*  of 
An)rnrtu<.  li"!. 

Grcvk  IniigiMgc,  apreu)  of  the,  U 
avi. 

Gr«ck  It«liK>on,  thr,  implieo  fi 
in  lh<*  AiijiiTTtiKiruI,  74;  con 
of  (>oncc-(>ijun>  in.  75  ;  thrw*  phi 
■c*  in,  7K  :  urigiu  of  iU  nfTcniiira 
mythit,  112  urn. ;  IIk  d"viiDo.  tIS 
irf), ;  rtli-ct  lit  niiiunal  impiir^ 
uiKin.  114:  alleaoriciLl  treKtRi«Bt 
or.  m;  theory  uf  Enememi  re- 
fi|AVtiii;;  iU  niylh»i  ^\'i  ,  !i"W 
ItvRtvdW  EiiriiiidcA,  III;  jnHii- 
*o«  of  t lie  S-niliift"  nTKio.  117; 
inlliicnii-  <if  lii>litric«t  ulitJr  u|h>i), 
117;  cfll-tftof  llib  Prlo)MtRnr«lHn 
wnr  oa,  120;  tlfKt  of  llie  (all  d 
Ubaty  upon,  130. 


ifii^H 
pii^H 
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Qracfr  Rcligiim  in  iha  sgo  i>r  80- 
plioela^  iia  irnproTHuent,  9i :  its 
hit[hfr  rtinivpliuH  of  iIib  gmU, 
93  Kvi. ;  ib  monnihi-iniic  irmlcn- 
cy.  Ho  ««|.  1  its  doctriuc  of  the 
(lmD«  ^vMiuuuul,  'JG  at:^  ;    iif 

rctril>Illloll,  U7  tV^'.  rlvvMlau  of 
thv,     KH};      iU   •luctriti«    [>(    fiit«, 

lOU;  tw  rfoctrinii  oC  NpmiNiii, 
101:  t)ic  niullipl^'ing  of  'iivini- 
liM  in  Ui«.  Ill::  H^ij. ;  iw  ritM  ami 
eeNuoniM.  I()<'t  M.-in. ;  iu  rriiiral 
liWl,  104  ;  iu  icacJiinj*  lu  la  l)ie 
UVBtneni  of  i-nnuit'ti,  lOS;  iwi  10 
otMnpiMHon  unci  kimlnowv  106 
NO.;  wlothc  marnuffvrrlatioD, 
107;  M  to  civil  loyiJlv,  107  :  aa 
to  nn;  lOS;  im  lo  ihe  traaMoi 
of  lir*^  108  MQ.;  Mto  thv  fnmro 
lir«,  11(1  Net], 
[Otwvkii,  «tau:4i  uf  Ihs',  4S:  ihcir 
oaaunMxn  ami  w-ltlrnu-ntK,  Titi; 
Rpreatl  of  their  Unipiagc  nmi  Itt- 
urtltirf,  fi",  CD  ;  llieir  diarwier- 
intio%  tiC>  1^1  tlinr  dctEriulfclkin 
in  ilieiwc  of  .VoicuxtU'',  193. 
OrejcT/,  O.  R-,  320. 
GtoI«.  (icni-Rtf,  on  &  pawoRe  cf 
BUnnp  KikKt,  I!);  nn  IharfKline 
of  UieGK«b  mylholocT,  114  ;  on 
tliu  gcniiin«]icM  of  vtan>'±  dis- 


rr«.«e7.  J.  53. 

H»r[iiijtiinM,  iDfilioJ  of  the,  404  **a, 

Ituc.  K.,3III. 

Ila.t^illi,  2S(S.  2W,  213,  428 

H«atlion  RfiligiAo,  iu  rclution  la 
(^rUlifl-nity,  M  wyj.;  Inw  nnrl 
prnphwy  in,  3>5;  iminonlity  eon- 
ncciod  Willi  iu  iiroMli{|i,  IIM. 

Hehnw  r*o|ile^  |iiir[iiii»  nf  Uod  re- 
vporlittK  (he.  %5;  religiniiH  nd* 
vaoia^  nf.  3fi  MM). 

HffcrtWN  GflifM-I  of  ihc,  281. 

llcfile,  5:12,  571. 

IlfrtU-r.  l-i. 

HiT'^.  "llic  «r«.(."2flO«w]  :  lib 
i>hJinuii-ristii^,  231  ■  hln  cdiRi-v*^ 
2XZ;  tins  mii:«u«rr«  (tf,  *t  IJofhlo- 
li(>iii.  i'Z'i. 

Herod  Ajtrijip;!,  217. 


Hnod    Anlipu.    hb   relntioa    U> 

John  the  B&titiNL  4:i^. 
Hf^i-udiuM,  .138. 
HtToiloliipi.   *S,    117;  aa  the  doc* 

ti-inc  of  Niitiiwi!!,  101. 
Hilary  A  inl>njiian(iT|  W.!,  fio4. 
Hilffc'nfi.-W,25«.  2«'J,  328;  Iiiscriti- 

ciBRi  of   tliv  tliini   Uwg[)ttl,  S9ti 

nipiwIyiuH.  33& 

H..IUJT1I11U1.  II.  J.,  aw,  2(iO,  281, 
CiVI,  '.^dii.  -21111,  378.  2S3,  290,  298, 
3.JO,  a97.  440. 

Horni^ric  Tin-'olony.  on  tlic  nature 
■ml  clinnu'icr  itf  titi-  ro'K  "fl 
acq-;  on  Xha  arlriUUJntniliitn  uf 
Iho  world,  SO ;  on  ihe  r«lalJoi)  iif 
thu  ROdii  to  «<i<4i  91I11.T,  1^1  dtq- i 
on  &0  mpnnniic^  of  Zviih,  8x  ; 
on  thomoJ»of  diviTiereveUtioB, 
82  ^(i.;  onnicly  and  ihi*  nxpnw- 
fiont  pr  It  !□  wan^hip  ajid  con- 
dins,  84  eci\. :  aa  iirictiod  dutitM, 
fiti  ntMi- ;  on  llic  I  rmlini-'nt  uf  eni> 
mien,  tJ7  sn).;  on  !iaE^UlllT,8(); 
on  aia,  K-tribuiloHj  and  stoDO- 
mi/iil,  S9  Hcq. ;  vo  life,  di'iilti,  Uid 
inimortiility,  91  uni. 

HornologoiiriiiMis,  574. 

Honoriu^ltlH. 

II.1WB00,  J.  S..  .'117,  .-JO,-,. 

Ujrrcanas  I.,  229. 

IpnaliiiK,  3fi2.  S-M.  5M.  673. 

Imniorluliir,  diKlrinirof.fi:  in  the 
O.  T.,  i;  not  tlic  fliili»tftiv«  af 
CliriHtinnity,  SSI.  See  &ciytk9, 
Plata.  AridrilU. 

Ii)1iinLic{d«,2ll'>;  in  iincienlHocietv, 

2tMl  HW]. 

Irvniww,   278,  27S.  320,  32-1,  S2«. 

:J2S,  .129,  S79.  S.<W.  S88.  MS.  fyW; 

1it'tn.>lalion'<li>l'ulyc?aTi>,321f«'|.: 

error*  (if,  32.1  iicii. 
Iw^nmis  33,  114. 
iKracl,  224. 
JtiUy,  cundition  of,  in  the  sg«  of 

A'lfiu^tiU,  IV^I. 

Jamh.  F..  197. 
Jauiblidius,  178, 
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Jaracti.  t)ic  wTcrnl  Apq*l]«a  of  tliia 
nnnic,  424,  all. 

JamM,  (he  hrotlier  of  Chriit.  47D; 
Ml  ibscoandl  at  JeruMilom.  481. 

JaruM,  itiB  broUiw  of  Jdlin,  47Ji. 

JoivmiiiU,  llir  1'tiipinii.  lii«  pnilio 
lion  of  ihc  new  (.iivaumi,  10> 

Jenxuii.  S52,  fi.M- 

J(.-rijmIc-iii.  fii^v  of,  533  nm. 

Juw<,  thcim^o-iintaiiccwilbOrcck, 
M;  llicir  <li-[>. THiyn,  Ci  ;  IB 
Egypt,  **;  af  Anilucli.  CSJ  ia 
Romi',  fiS;  fiLvunvl  by  Jnlinia  t;itt. 
Mr,  69;  Tri'ikm  iv«i<>'cling  ttip. 
fi^;  llivir  rigi'l  ninnoilit'iHiii,  tiS; 
lliuir  tiutiuiiul  tiiiit.ir,  'J21  ;  vUrvl 
of  tlmir  nlioili-  in  Kcy|ii,  221 ;  or- 
)Ciiuizi.'(l  ti<  ■  nnliun.  Hi ;  the 
cliiirai:ti.*c  cf  tl>uir  n-liK>on.  2.2; 
nn'Ipr  a  momirclir.  2'25  nM.jrfi- 
vivionof  llicirktn'ffilnm.filU;  Ilio 
KxUn  Df  Ihr,  ^-'4 ;  prophecy 
among  ihc,  2&;  delipcrunu'  or 
iliftii  liy  Cy niH,  22."j ;  uni  Irr  Ihf  H  :i- 
Kiiii:rar-y.  2,!li;  nmlrr  lli«  Gnvkn, 
227:  iKcir  I'niHiaDoc  to  healhi^n 
inilufiKx'n,  2^^i  uiiil(;r  thu  Una- 
vnbtxi,  ti'JH  m:i|  ;  iiiulcT  tliu  llo- 
taimn  nn<l  Idnnirnn  yirinrM,  £;{(> 
M^.;  tlivircoriilitiuri  tiiideT  Merod. 
231 ;  Iwl  by  lh•^  Pl.iiri»e«,  2SS 
«ii|.;  |)nrlii-«  mniiiijt  Iho,  'J3S  sm.; 
Dii-ir  xynnKiiKi]?!;, 'J-I3m>i}.  i  ihuir 
coiirtA,  21-5  Kri:|.;  tlidr  lliuolo^ 
nt  tltl^  flhrintiiin  4'ni,  24ri;  llK-ir 
AlcMMiinic  cKpixinlion,  213  *vxi., 
ill  .McsiLiKlria,  i>Vi  aai. 

Job,  lii>i>k  •>{,  0. 

John,  [lie  Anofltl<i,  in  Ana  Minor, 
327  «.|.,  ',1.1,  .'.31.  -«<'(•  C.V.^(i, 
(A«  Ji'auiiA,  donpti  the  FourlK,  r)cn- 
V.inmrM  of  Ihr. 

John  the  Bnpiiid,  9;  Uis  chnmrtor 
nnil  wnrk,  -117  >wq-;  iint  »»e  of 
the  Kineiif*.  418  ;  cli>m«niii  of  liin 
trnncliin^.  41!*:  '■!"  Impli'm,  420; 
vffivtof  liiii  iin-iidiin;;,  4i0 ;  liirf 
connection  wiih  Jiwit,  1^0  koi]., 
427  acij.;  hii  iloiilit  nfi«timg 
JwiM,  ifta  ;  hi--'  dcBtli,  1^  wi. 

John,  l-'iM  ICj>ii<lU  of,  it«  ivIatioS 
lo  ih»  Fininh  4Jos|>"l,  337. 

JtMCiJiuii,  67,  2I>,  X29t  33a    233. 


233,231.239.  sgeittotMa^i 

a.'ir.,  4l!<.  4L>a  421^  ««,  GB^  I 

ma.  637,  S3«. 

Joveti.  Prof.,  a)B;  on  Uhi  moralt 

of  Ani^ioil  hHtlliMiiam,  830L 
J'l'iniiprf,  Rt  Itonu^  fittk 
Ju'l»i  iMurlat.  400. 
Jultuo.  ilic  Kmprror,  72. 
Jtm/cciWc,  53- 

Ju»  TCnfiU'It,  53  AM. 

Jiwiin  MHWrr,  14,,  23fl,  219.  S8!, 
2S8.  287.  Aw,  Ml,  &17,  &W,  8«S, 
51)1,  55.%  .57* 

JiiTvo^il,  192,  IH  2IH  2X0. 

Keiia,  242.  3l>i,  331^  344.  — 

KinjtOom  of  Uutl,  i<n  rinc  ami  pro> 
grew,'!;  ilMilicocnidrHtiiKo.7,STi 
tantlv  iiniTonsal  Uiiviutli  ClmM. 
27. 
Kucnra,  247. 

LnotaDliriR,  41. 

L»iiJtier,  M..  52t. 

I.aita  liiti|{iing>.'.  iu  boundaries,  &$, 
60. 

Laurent,  F.,  40i 

l^w,  Rutuitn,  *ec  Aommms. 

Lifihtfoot.  Prof.  J.  B,  167, 169,  M4. 
277,  27!*,  279,  280,  2M,  8M,  309, 
332,  3:B,  :WC,  3«7.  3(18.  424.  470, 
47.^.  481.  :ri2,  623,  Ml.  MJ,  Ml, 
5.32,  .W7.  5C7. 

Lip«iu>.2>'i3,  301,  A15. 

Livv,  IBV,  40;(. 

LxiRKv,  John,  116, 

Liicttn,  172. 

LiKiiio,  71,  641- 

I/14:rOtiiHi,  hiH  (hcoliwr,  ]|}D. 

Ltik^.  mnniioi)  o^  by  I'iiil.  288; 
soiiras  of  hin  infornuUioo,  309 ; 
a  Paulino  dydplc.  290;  hu  en»- 
dihililr,  293 ;  liu  Myle,  317  mt[. 

liiikc,  Gotpel  ot,  utm  by  JtMin 
Marlyr,  287;  ito  mlatiim  to  Mar- 
rion'a  GoHprI,  287  m|. ;  liilfmw 
fi'Id's  iluiiry  iif  Uh*,  2^1.1  nij,  Src 
Gcnprti,  ^ptopticat ;  L^  ;  Luke, 
Iht  wrilinj)*  ^. 

Liilt*,  ili«  vnlinjpa  of.  236  ncq-; 
oltHcka  upon  tlie  orMlihtlily  o^ 
2!U  iMN].,  2iW.  30Q  Mq. 

Luihiifll,  32a 
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t.ul^<T,  666. 
I.utierl'Mkf  S3<. 


Kliutratlio««,  (ko,  SS3. 

Miwrwlitin",  Joimllitill,  M9. 

MiuvabM)*^  JuduK,  22S;  hia  slli- 
■neowitb  lh«  Knnunn.  22!> :  hix 
relation  lo  llio  Plinriwtai,  Zi'i. 

Hivcabea*.  ^'vnnn.  ZiS. 

Msini!.  flir  [I..  M ;  ou  die  IuIIhcdcc 
of  Stwcitm,  171. 

niMJolillllW    Wilil    Jollll'*    Uonjll:!, 

Mtiriiimno,  wife  of  IT^mt,  S30- 

MancolJ,  281.  307,  3iS,  SW,  347. 

Marii]*.  C...  00. 

Mnrk.  61(1.  r.lS. 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  iiiiolnlifins  fmni 
Un!  O.  T.  in  iW.  2(j2;  il«  (\-ln- 
lion  to  Maillii-w  Mi'l  Lukt.-,  2tj' ; 
lis  indcpcRilcncc,  '2'i'J ;    nut   na 

*(tIc',  27^ :  Pa|>ias  on  tlxi  origin 
<.ilh.>.  278  HMi. 

Mari|iian)i,J.,  47, 122. 

Marriigac.  of  ClirislinnR  with  li«i- 
lhi-!i,  Apmile  Panl'ii  Uacliiag  re- 
upeciiiii;.  fiTtt. 

Mftnuliiifl  Fictntwi,  141. 

Hnrr,  iliv  niiilhvr  of  Jcnu,  4SI. 

Matthew,  Onfpcl  of>  uitlivlic  Tea- 
lursa  iu  the,  'iOCi;  iln  rclulioo  lo 
ill?  oiher  «yin>p!ic*,  Wfl  "^i-; 
quoUlioiu  from  llto  O.  T-  in  Ili«| 
2tl2:  minjuin.-d  witli  Luko  &na 
Mark.  367  iwci-;  PapiM  imeM- 
in^  llir,  27^  eci).;  was  il  writlcn 
In  Aramatc?  281  neq.;  Ita  credl- 
bilitr,  283(>r<i. 

McriFsIc,  a,  47.  M,  IDS,  524,  £29. 

McMilinQ.  203. 

U«*>ia.li,  the  expectation  i>r,  H,  22.S, 
£48  "Cq.;  Iinw  <l(«i.-rihr''l  liv  the 
prophtfij^  10.  2fi  ;  llio  .Jcwh*  poh. 
UL-ptiidi  itT  lIiE  perKiiii,  :^'il ;  ilie 
Jiwi/  u<)nci.'piir>ni)rili<ikiniC<Ioin, 
37 1>  Kti- ;  fbrmmncr  cf.cxpectcil, 
4111. 

Mrtrrvloni",  115 

Mi-r<r.  *Jll'J.  3f<'i  304.  30.?,  31",  2*0, 
37i,  4111,  424,  47U,  569,  6G&. 


Mill,  J  j%,,  on  till!  Mhim  of  Oirw- 
lianiiy.  31  ncq. 

Mili«»,  J(ilii).  ^1,  IIG. 

Miraclin  wf  Ji-fiL",  ilitic  reality, 
4ti'i  Kiy]. ;  ilicir  nature,  465;  llicir 
jiMitcn,  4<!7, 

MithriilntM.  CO. 

Mmlikf.  J.  SO. 

M<.mm*!n.T.,  m,  fiO,  201,  202.204. 

Mtimliiar  Ani^ii-Dt  llentlieninu,  191 
*ii|  ;  (UllicuUy  uf  jiiilffin£ mtKcl* 
jii^'  the,  194;  iK-|cra<m(li>n  oi,  in 
tlin  ajreof  Ti»citi»,  1!I(I;  inSutrDco 
rif  comiiil  nivliis  uiii>n  tlic,  IM  : 
rfr»iTiK.-fl  lif  Vaul.  3(1(1;  dwcTiijod 
liy  Rt-net-o,  1U6;  cpccinl  viren  be* 
liiniiiiiic  to  (ill',  198  IHMI-,  SIO. 

iln^ea,  Hi. 

MoKlj,  J,,  on  the  wan  of  ext«i^ 
iniiiiiiiiin  ntunkil  in  llie  0.  T., 
17,  IS.  20. 

Mull>:j-,K.O..on  tho  rcUeion  oTihv 
Oriflwi,  74.  ':>.  "U,  113,  IS!*,  139. 

MUUi-r,  Mi>x,  75. 

Mimrnri,  o.inon  af,  277;  on  Joha'a 
Gwpcl.  330. 

NUanUhach,  7fi.  M.  8fl.  90. 
Niuurclb,  it*  siunliun,  4^(1. 
NiNiii<k-r.  U3T,  147.  ISO,  25.%  .118. 

8i;2,  Sd7,  37:3,  3(*  I.  nOQ.  433.  423, 

428,  431,  503.  SC&,  Ct!S. 
Nohiii-biulai-xxnri  224. 
Noliciniah,  2:30. 
Npm,  bin  pr>piilnrit_v  in  1h«  Romaa 

frovhiL-i'fi,  61 ;  nontwuiion  br, 
^4;  liiK  lil'i.-  mill  cliuntcti'r,  6'J4 
wit. ;  h»  cniinvi-tion  Kiih  \\\v  (ire 
U  Komc,  A~:^tf  ik.>({.;  hU  enicliy  lo 
CliriotitiiM.  SSSm*!).  ;  bin  vinit  lo 
GrM:cc,  oli'i;  hi«  death,  533. 

Kfw  I'UitMiisiD,  liSi  iiaielsilou  lo 
Cbriiiliniill*.  ISA. 

Nctrntbn.  J.  II.,  on  DfvrJrtiimcnt, 
8'l;  on  Gibhnn'^  r«n-i>ii<  li»r  lfa« 
npread  of  iriirintinnity,  613. 

Nitrton.  A.,  2i>l>,  -202. 

Octnvia.  vrifc  of  Nerw.  !>yi. 

Old  Ti-Kliinii'iil.  miiml  di(TK'ult)fM  in 

rbf.  12iv<|. 
Old  TvsUiitcal  Reiiiiioii,  in  «li>t 

aciuc  impurfcct,  0;  iti  prognapira 
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development,  7  bci.;  its  cr-ncq!- 
lion  of  Uod,  27 ;  It-ptl  (■^-■\r«rt*r 
of,  £$i  iu  KlatLon  loChrUtiini- 
IV.  m 

Orl)c«n,  ZS8.  966;  hi*  Flsloflism, 
H7. 

Ovid.  21ft. 

fWenuitr,  In  nndcnl  aodcl^,  3I>^ 

IWcr.  315. 

Pmtjiux.  cviilcncc  rwpcctinfi  llio 
poiirtli  (Vi>t|K!  Trrtm, .^'il  ki\.;  on 
(he  orij^in  of  lheOo»i[»l  nf  >Infk. 
278;  r-*[iccliii5  llie  Q<*p*I  of 
Mnlibi-w.  2:«. 

Paul,  ih«  A]KMt1».  on  th«  "fiilntM 
nt  liiti*-,"  1 ;  on  ilif  <ii-fect  of  ihe 
0.  T-  -lymtn.  2t;  un  h«iuhen  re- 
liirion.  cit.  3:^;  on  the  anbclicf  of 
l!i«  Jtw-s  30,  3^;  »l  l.y-tm,  ns; 
on  Konliip  al  Atbcnx,  103;  on 
t  h  s  rti  iin»U  of  OHM  tn  t  rocIMt,  196 ; 
gcnuin^aw  c>f  the  qilrtlw  lui- 
ctIIimI  (a  liim.  26!!;  did  h^  iii«  n 
vrilirii  HiBin-l?  iMi  hb  rvfer- 
Cticw  to  Liikc,  2SI1;  lii<  Tflalliin 
to  ilie  "i^llnr"  Apo'llw."  IVM 
•ei).;  liU  rvliitimi  to  tlicdcoroc  of 
lite  .\i)c)«(olic  Coiini-il.  301  »v^.; 
liis  (loclriDnl  po*ili'jii.  -170  *Cij.; 
tiu  *i-il  to  PoivT,  477  :  111"  ifniM- 
tnjr,  -178;  n  witnpw  (o  th«  RoRiir- 
rwDon  lit  JmiHU  M'i;  ihi-  fliarno- 
Irr  of  hill  |>n.-.ii'liiii)C  <>\'Z;  Ilia 
conception  of  ChriHl.  613;  his 
oim-r,  81<')  iKKi.;  dale  o(  liix  cod- 
vcr*i<)>n.AI7;  •  priwncrnl  Ruine. 
S-J2;  did  ha  TJMt  Spun?  523;  hiii 
dviiili,&21i  Qu  mix«il  ninrriaKf*! 
570;  bin  Ep.  lo  Phlkmon,  676. 

ParMATi«,  Kmpirr  nf  (he,  4K. 

Pder,  th«  Apwllc,  his  ««iliglilon- 
m*ni  iw  to  tht  righb  of  ihe  Gen- 
tilm,  -IT-I ;  HI  ttii^  (^iimul  lU  Jmi- 
nli-tii.  4$t :  lii>i.i!1cu*^I  Jitdni/iott 
■pirit.  "M-  the  laboni  of,  61-1; 
Im  uorlvnliun,  &U  ih>]. 

PI:nfi.-cu»,  ilieJr  rcni^iancc  lo  H*- 
ro<(,  2S3;  rontrartwl  wiih  ihe^nd- 
diKw*.  S-'UI;  ilK-!r  (ir!f;in,  231; 
lltrir  li^liim.  2:iA;  Ihoir  inrriU 
Bfid  haltn,  S3fl  nq.;  thaar  <log- 
Btu,  ZSS. 


Philip,  the  Dcown.  474. 

p]iilii,nn  lh(>  ItdRinn  Empirei,flt; 
liU  lifo  and  l«n<.'U, 'Zo3  rti<|. ;  hu 
oiDcviniun  of  tltu  I^t^px.  'J  10. 
34A;  Iti*  diicLrinr  tMinjurcil  ■riih 
lliat  of  llio  Fourth  tio*pel,  m. 

PhilcMnphv,  JLi  influttio! ainonK  lli« 
ILimjKii  in  tlie  M-com)  ccnuiry, 
140;  it>  inmilSi-ieni?.  190. 

P)iili»opl>v  of  Ihe  0ra«ksi  how  i| 
['rvp.ir«l   fur   Cliristi unity.    l'H>; 
It*  eluirnclcr  after  Ariilolli^,  l'>9 
•a?*].;  it«praottcal  mlnr.  I80u?<^^ 
S«e  PtaM,  SaeraUa,  AruiuiU.  Siou\ 
ri/in.  eit. 

llliitp.  PontiiT-.  a.'W. 

Pinttiir,  hiK  proiMt  a^oiniit  iminotal 
iiivllm.  II-I. 

Plntii,  200.  2U0;  on  the  chniwrtcria- , 
tic  of  lli«  lircckn,  fill;  vn  lh«  is 
moml  tiirili«,  lt-4,  Wt;  bia  pro-' 
t«M  iffninn  nthdiim.  ViA;  hi*  r*- 
lallnnn  lo  .Socnt^n.  147 ;  hi>  apjii- 
(iial  tone.  L47;  \i\*  mnpopiion  of 
God cunipnrrtl  witJi  iln-Cliriatina, 
1-ltJ;  hi*  [[iiitlivm.  149;  nndivinfti 

Cmviilr-ncc,  MS;  na  tutddc.  149^1 
\f  lIulli'Dic  pndiy  I'll);   on  tl>«| 
propiTt  icH  tuiif  diilinir  of  the  pouttj 
151 ;  on  ihe  nowl  of  rcJcuipliuiii 
15S;  on  tliA  mothod  of  r«<li.''itp- 
tion.  153;  hia  Mmevption  of  vir* 
liiL*.  Vt'i;  liU  inleUeetnidiNm.  ^h\\. 
hi>  Kpiiblic,  I'U;  on  infiiQtiddebl 
207. 

Platonic  Philouptir.  370  ppq. 

Pliny.20.1.24a;on'thcBuman  Eta- 

f\T%  61 ;  his  Tsllgtom  opinuxMi 
SIkki. 
Pliny,  Ihe  Yoitnmir.   I7S;  on  fot^ 
b«ann(».  !"7;  hia  Letter  to  IV*. 
jan,  542.  .547.  Mi, 
oiintM.  Iiis  philuMiphical  b^Mmb^J 

Pluiari'ti.  60.  115,  III.  17^  200, 
Ml,  2«(H1.  2lfl,  »:.  401 ;  hii  n-Il- 
([iiiiw  iMwition.  (2;  on  thetuiper- 
Btlilonuf  Nikiiu.  119;  nn  aiiper- 
Btition  and  infidelity,  1K4 
on  t:>r4i<.>arai>c4,-.  177;  on  coo 
tioa,  lR4>ioii.;  ou  lli«Oklltc«ru«- 
191. 

Polybitfa*.  aOS. 
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Pnlvatrp.  MZ;  hi*  relnliooii  to  Ire- 

iwuo.  3:!). 
Pomjieliix.  u  Jmmlrea,  229. 
Puiiipoiiiii  Untviim,  521. 
i'i(|i|>ip(i  SabiniL,  hH. 
P.>r|.li.r/,  i:s. 

Prwlnr.  nliol  of  the,  K2,  M,  65. 
I'lvlur  ptrogriuiM,  63. 
I'nrlU-r.  i::2. 
iVpfwiixit.  p„_  X!Z,  374 :  OD  th«  Go*- 

pcl  of  MitlUiew.  2S4. 
Procliu.  176. 
I'rophM'.  the  Hcbrc*.  their  rcln- 

tiui>  to  llii'  :iK<.'  <>r  Mi>><n>i  8;  limi- 

taliviisur  tllrir  htlowlvtllKi.',  9Kl*q. ; 

tlii'ir  kIpii  of  ihe  Mcuiah,  ?6; 

Uinr  fijiii-tiiin,  '£!'!. 
Protugoriw,  1 17. 
Prtivi^rlM.  book  of.  23. 
I*nlitL<^  llie  Imprt-HrUorr.  21. 
pTihftgorm,  HO. 

R«bbi*,  vclioulii  aroonc  llicm,  SIS- 

K^hobnam,  hu  nrni||[iiii(.'i!.  'i:<3. 

It«ligion  of  the  Ur««kpt  awl  Ro- 
man*, iu  rclntinn  i<i  L'hrintifiii 
ron'inlioii,  1.17  m-ii.;  itit  drift  ti>- 
ir«nlii  nionolli^iHiTi,  139.  S»e 
liomerif  Rttiijiwt.  Qrtck  Hdtgion 
tn  iht  Aije  'V  SiipluifteM,  «1c- 

Benaifivinrr!.  in  IijiIv.  iu  rAiionAli»- 
lie  tone,  31)1. 

Bi.«an,  SSO.  21.12.  352.  629.530,032. 

]t4:<t>«.  SiJ-'l.  -iti  I.  $10.  :t!i{j.  3mi.  3'J7. 

Kovi'lnlinn,  itA  hUtoricnl  gmnn'l- 
work.  2:  ihe  d««i|ni  uf.  2;  reai^liM 
a*  cliiDivx  in  l.tirut.  S(i. 

R«vi-Jiiti[>n.  IxKik  nf,  .^^3;  on  lh« 
imporM  of  Koiiiv,  03;  compared 
vilh  Johci'i  (liMiH-.l.  34D:  itxdate, 

Biwclil.SOI.  471.  4S2. 

Rittvr.  EI.,  H^- 

liom»n  Km)iin\  iu  rolHlion*  to 
ChrUlianilv,  40  ■<■*].;  gniwtli  of 
the,  40;  (oalerefl  n.  codmopolttiin 
riiL-liiiK,  li;  rxiCTii  Kntl  Rcncriil 
chami-iiT  or  idi',  42  si'i)  ;  i-Uuili- 
cation  rif  ir>i  jirnvini'tM.  4'i  \ux\,; 
coinpun-'il  with  prvvioiiK  «u|iirw, 
i7  nci ;  levoline  icn<lirn<!T  w  ibc, 
51 ;  h<jw  ivgardfl  hr  tbc  pro- 
TiacM,  51  i  BoiuaDO'HolloiUic:  iii 


itn  chsirnctcr,  5R;  inU;rct)nn«-'  of 
it*  iii!iabi[uiu^  60  (Kq.',  prixluL'i^l 
l>vai-i!,  A] ;  ilB  grt;a.t  tvo^  SI 
»Kt\.;  the  vxtvol  of  it«  r«lif;ioi]* 
(olcrilion.  TO;  luinjtlins  of  r«1t- 
giimpi  in  till',  70  kcq. ;  itcnd- 
ment  of  liinniknily  !iw.ilt<?nr«l  Bv 
llic.  73;  tLi  i^onditlon  iinijer  Aii- 
KtMiuii.  191  ;  liiiiirj'  autl  exIraviL- 
Bpince  in  ihi-.  2)02. 

EtuiiiKD  Liloralurc,  nltoplical  Ica- 
cli-ncy  uf  tlic,  124. 

Rnmiin  ItcLiKion,  ihc.  cMitnuted 
with  tliil  of  Ihc  {lr«-k>.  Vl\  ;  itn 
ilirinitioa  :in<l  (Imir  wnnliip.  122 
XM).;  atnalftttTniition  of  iht<  ureek 
lt(!li)tii)ii  wild.  123  *a\.;  liow  uii- 
Jprnnincil.  124  n-n. ;  wonibip  <if 
the  vni|)er»rH  in,  Viti  »Kr\.  \  ilcrp- 
lit'ida  re!ipi.'i;litig.  127  s*"*).;  cfl'tcl 
of  ihu  riifnnnn  tif  AiiirMii"  <>|>oti. 
I35i  tiic  inlluunt^  of  its  rit», 
138. 

Bomnn*.  poltor  of  Che.  48 ;  jun*- 
priidonm  o/  ih«,  62  Mq,:  their 
^>r)iiM  for  rnU-,  6(1;  ilvuline  uf 
llivirmuralo.  LA7;divorci:)>nnion|{ 
the,  301  ;  xmuaeuieii»  of  the;  211 
sc*],     St-c  /Jnmrin  Knpire. 

K«rac.  Ibt  Cliiireh  au  621.  531 ; 
unign  uf  the  racut  ai  ibc  (oiioda- 
lioi)  of,  49  ;  t^iliM>i*li!p  of.  50 ;  il" 
c<jn<litii>ii  in  Uio  age  of  Augunttu, 
19^1. 

RopM,C.  J.  II..  322.668. 

Rousaean,  65. 

Buskin,  e5. 

Swill  iicci'si.  ilicir  orlfdn,  SM;  tlidr 
•octal  po«itioa.  336 ;  thnir  viuwn 
fif  ibti  OI<)  TctaDKfit,  2:J0 ;  their 
tlicoloRV,  233  an)- 

8*llu«t.  l:(l.  l«B. 

Samaria,  at  the  birth  of  Cliriat.3M. 

S.imaritsin,  tiX. 

Siimiii-I,  lb"  lV>pUoi.  222. 

8a»ilny,  Mr,  on  Mircion'i  OtMpel, 

Suihmtritn,  iia  eoiutlCutioo,  345. 
flc-bafl:  Dr.  P..  f.'.9,  571. 
Ri-bclling.  on  henthcn  rvliKiotu,  3$- 
Schiller.  H.,  527.  520,  .niM). 
Schlaicrmnclier.    oo  heatlMa  I4l>' 
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g'on.  35;  on  tlie  Arnaptlcal  Oo»- 

yeh.  2fi4. 
ScEiniidi,C^nO. 
8rliur«r.    23.X  »W,  SSS.  S&3.  33.1, 

200,  423,  an  ihc  PaMhal  coniro- 

Keribm^  tli»,  their  ndirp,  242*«|. 

Stnccn,  :»:(,  304;  on  Lh«  |mnitar 
•apeniittoi).  1:^9:  tiUti-pcofStoU 
ciam,  103:  un  urn,  166;  ou  picl.v 
and  womhip,  IG61W9.:  C'liriminn 
clwiuTtcr of  hw  prvccptu,  167 mnj.; 
Ill*  |H.'o«>i»il  cliantcU-r.  103;  lilv 
rvlktion  w  I'aiil,  leSitcf),;  on  mii- 
etd«,  171;  on  <bf  ot|»iiliCT'  of 
nMikinil,  17^:  nn  iliv  wickcilnms 
of  floeiMy.  lihi;  on  gUdiKtofial 
coinhitu,  2tH;  tm  tlte  ii[(ieitd  uf 
iuiloimn.  89. 

SpMuHfint.  origin  of  ibe,  2S3. 

sHylline  J1<»U  3-''«. 

Ski.-pt)ci>m,  in  tli«  BomBn  Empire. 
71,  121  >eq. 

racl«r  in  ancient  BUtec  2M  meq ,; 
uooiitT  the  Ortvbw.  209;  uduhv 
tlie  Koaua*,  3i>9iioc{^  teacliing  of 
(he  Apoulwoonc«nung.57tiMq. 

Sraiili.  Dr.  P*Jfne,  on  iIm  ovUiro  t^ 
pfyphecf,  10. 

SocntoH,  t««ctc^  Uio  inmoral 
myltM,  tl-l;  ih*  ocourion  of  hia 
dMth,  110;  hi<«  philoaopliy,  140 
•«[.;  on  Ilio  Willi,  Ml;  hU  dot- 
iriiK-'nf  IlicUm,  112;  mi  triic^wnr- 
uliip.  14.1;  hix  tnor.-il  apirit.  144; 
hi^oclWia  iiuinoruilily.  144;  liU 
ihcorrtif  rirtnp,  145!«-ii.;  liLihii- 
inilitj-,  140. 

Solumuo,  LliAmctcr  of  hta  rtlgn, 
223. 

"Son  of  Mall,"  origin  of  tlio  litl«. 
S.M). 

Sopliisto,  cluinwnef  «nd  influeooe 
of  Lho,  linicq. 

Smnl^.  A.P..  4W.4*8. 

fiiepheB,  characur  of  liia  dlaooorae, 

Sloiciitro.  its  cficd  on  Ronua  Uw. 
53,  170MK1.;  its  two  forms,  ]$2; 
its  nHsplivHiai,  1C2  "c^ ;  iu«{h- 
ioL,  103  Kq.;  iu  tlocU-inc  of  |ir«> 
Canblcs^   164;   iU  counopoliMn 


tcadcocj'.  161  scg.;  tlie  Romna. 

Itlo;  oompuncd  wttliCbriMiuiiij, 

I72i«q^    iu>  Fpcvoil  auoog  tha 

Itunian*,  IS7 ;  iho  cr«r<l  of  uobla 

Komsns  219. 
SirnuM,  his  ■"  Lite  of  Jcmm,"  306. 
Sjriunlui,  !»(,  2(M,  30ft,  S22.  .'i.'ffi. 
tiimdsv,  th"  otMfTinoc  of,  in  Um 

prirnilire  Cliiirtti.  .W2. 
'-dupenutnral  K<.'liKi<ni."  2.<^  SOflv 

301.  302,  SM.  SCi7.  .'WS,  illO.  311. 
S/oogo^oi,  ilicir  otgonuitHia  and 

dundcr,  S43. 

TmUiu,  C9^  ■■il.  G9,  IM,  127,  1( 
203,  217.  2ia.  4«W:  on  UMf ! 
lafily  of  tlie  l^pin>,  At ,  on  il 
Jevm.eV.  (inibe  Neruuuuipen«i'f 

Tnlmiid,  llic.  on  the  UcasiAh,  2S2L 

Ti-luiii:u:tiiu.  318. 

Tcnnynjii,  116. 

ToTcnocs  73. 

T«rtullian.  41,  SSS.  835,  Ml,  3S«L 

814.  540.  548.  555,  M6.  560,  571.^ 
Theatre,  the  Bonun,  212;  vlowa  1  ~ 

Uio  mriy  Cfaruluuu    

Ihc.  570 
Theodor«t,  218- 
TlieolofET,  lu>w  diitingniubcd  frota 

pliikM>pliT'.5. 
Thi«ny,  A.,  43- 
ThoIodcA.,  187.  206. 
Thoxatt,  the  .\pMlc.  516. 
ThncnliiloH.  Iiix  hiniorical  fwlir 

118;  OR  the  tnoral  tifvvi  of 

PelopLiuoenian  w«r.  ViO. 
Titiiti,  liLiMcxcof  J«ni»nlcni,&3SM4i 
Tongues,  the  gift  of,  55%  ' 

Tf^.  314. 
TroflonK,  M.,  170,  171. 
TttbingMi  School)  nr!n«iplM  of  the, 

3S3  wq.    8m  ttaw,  F.  C.  ITd- 

Vd8i>tinaa,kui  tue  of  tli«  fonr  Go** 

pels.  3S7. 355. 
Yam,  liM''AnliqiHliai,"  128. 
VcrK)i,52. 
VwpaHlan.  iaiul«  ili«  romninoJer 

a^iD»t  ibe  Jvnv,  &%>;  liw 

quHt  ofOalilcc,  £36. 
Virsil.40,66,67. 
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Von  Reumont,  47,  629. 

Wall.  565. 

Walter,  F.,  50. 

War,  the  Jewish,  itflb^nnliiCi  534. 

Welcker,  82. 

WtstcoU.  Prof..  262,  275,  276,  282, 
283,284. 

Winer.  5C5. 

Women,  their  character  aad  posi- 
tion in  antiquity,  199  leq. 

Woolrey,  T.  D.,  423. 

Worship,  its  form  in  the  earljr 
church,  563  eeq.;  origin  of  litur- 
gical, 666. 


Xenophanes,  attacks  the  immoral 
myths,  113 :  on  the  anthtopomor- 

fbiam  of  the  heathen  reliirioiis, 
13. 
Xenophon,  on  the  character  of  So- 
crates, 141  seq- 


Zealots,  Jetriah,  537  aeq. 

Zeller,  117,  148,  291,320;  on  the 

Sadducees,  241. 
Zeno,  162,  174;  on  the  universal 

community,  176. 
ZoToaslrian  Religion,  the,  26, 
Zumpt,  on  ancient  Blaverf,  211. 


CHURCH   HISTORY. 


THE  BEOINNINCS  OF  CHRiSTIANITr.  With  a  VUw  of  the 
$tat«  of  tha  Roman  World  st  1h«  Birth  of  Chriat.  By 
OEORQE  P.  RSHER,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Profesior  of  Church 
Hittory  in  Yale  Coll«g«.    Bvo,  S3.aO. 

THE  BOSTON  AOVEftTISta— "  Plot.  FMIirr  liu  dUpbTM  la  tUla  M  ui  im 
^Ttoua  iiuT)llUiD<l  wmluicn.  Uikt  GAUivUuir}  »iiij  UuU  ualiu  luiUutal  iiUAlUj  vl 
tulatl  wlijcli  aiu  bu  fuJInpciuublc  lo  a  (ruv  blHtutli-ol  urttlo." 

THE  EXAMINER.— "Tin- viilnmc  ia  noi  Bilry  rcpctltlim  oT  wrll-knnwn  ttctl. 
Il  baUB  Ui«  Liiubd  ut  orlulQuI  rcwAfuQ.  Bvur;  puuo  uluwa  wlili  tt\Miii.iMa  ul 
inWirtlil  uiil  cliuIcuuuBB  u(  lUciluu.*' 

THE  EVAKOEUST.—'-TliH  volume  raniaJaji  an  umiiirtl  tit  Intnnniiiion  [tiu 
atftkM  U  one  of  ttic  moal  luclu]  of  tTi.'allMs  fur  a  tliiileal  in  plillow)itlt;  aaO 
ttMilGC  OBd  nuu  MMon  f or  Itai^iaoiiiQliiitlilinrjaBikaUiUtUnlauUwrK;," 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  GEORGE  P. 
FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof*tsor  of  Ecclotiattical  Hiatory  in 
Y«l«  Universitifi    QvO)  with  numerous  mapSi  93.S0> 

ThiH  work  b  in  ntTi^riU  ruiiMioLa  Dotabb.  It  ffiros  au  Able  prmciita- 
tioti  of  tko  diibjdcl  in  n  ninglu  lolnino,  lima  siippljiog  the  mwd  of  • 
<yMn(iloto  and  aC  the  mta*  time  caQd«nM->)  survey  of  Church  llintarjr. 
It  will  alio  bo  f  oiiuil  mtiuh  bruoiler  oud  uoro  L-aniprcbtiuaivu  (.ban  otlllT 
booln  of  tlLU  kind.     Ttui  followiaff  will  indicate  itn  aim  and  Hcupo. 

f  ROM  THE  PREFACE.— "There  BK  1»u  parUi'iitBra  III  wttlcli  I  Iiivt  MaKbt 
M  oaEn  IDa  narntinn  spcctuUy  *c(vlnaj.utc.  lit  tliu  drat  plice  Uie  sibMnpt  hiw 
MCB  iniulc  lo  i^xhlliU  fiillT  tlic  irliUkiii  iil  tlui  tUawij  ckt  nartailiuil^  anit  nf  t[ia 
Cburoli  lo  oostcmvonuitons  mcuiu  biswrj.  *  •  •  I  iwTg  uicd  u  brtng  out 
uiurv  ubuiieuj  ibaa  u  tuuaiij  duEiu  Uiu  luivnctioa  of  crenia  and  oiiaiixw  to  Uw 
]K>IltlMl  Hpbi^rt.  «)lh  tha  phi'Domniin  which  ht:  Iouk  tnoiv  atrlotlj  to  the  camlailaatl'. 
Gftl  anti  rtUgloiu  jiroilnM.    In  tha  MMiHd  pUm  It  bu  wcnlod  to  mc  ^oMhlc  to 

proont  atolctuiilreonitilBtoiiuiTcjut  dmaiRiiffTatiUiiotogicaldeatrlD*^  •  •  ■ 
"  It  i>u  i^ipdornl  lo  iBo  twitor  lo  viprcm  franU;  lite  iwnctualaiia  lovtilcli  my 
tnvmOguioas  luire  kxi  iiii>.  on  a  ynivxj  of  uiiiloa  «ba«  (Uffemioea  of  uvialon 
eilil,  tliiLu  lutakc  n-fuiculu  unibliriilt;  urillEiiiic.  Something  Dt  the  illaiMadaaaM 
Icaipcr  n(  ta  otiluoKir  taaf  Im  expofua  lornitlt  Cromlilalatlaaandleallloai 
^wauol.  DDrlaltiiiiui  cvil.U  tUcrsln  kept  iU:T«awai'raaiDipattir«1t)lllt«>plr1t 
tit  hoUuuaa  auO  lui-c,  wtiucvtL-r  U  In  uuiiUuit. 

"Ai  tbli  bouk  Is  diilgtii>l  not  lur  tccliul-:^  iiludcDU  Ficlmlvcljr,  tint  lor  Intct- 
U^tot  ri^ilorw  iKnenUj,  Clio  temptuUon  [o  enter  Lola  cxtiiiilcd  nrnl  lWI'"'t<illami* 
■loui  ou  perpHizud  ot  oriouovorud  lopu*  Dm  Immu  miaua." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  PHILIP  SCHAFF, 

D.D.  New  Editloni  re-written  and  enlarged.  Vol.  I.-Apos* 
tolic  Christianity,  A.D.  1-tOO.  Vol.  Il.-Ants-Nlcone  Ctirlt* 
tianity,  A.D.  tOO— 335.  Vol.  in.-Nie«n«  and  PoE^Hjceno 
Christianity,  A.D.  311-600.  Vol.  IV.-Mediosval  Chrislianityt 
A.D.  990-1073.    Bvo,  price  per  vol.,  S4.00. 

Thin  work  im  extremely  0(>»)|>relu>iuii<ra  Al)  labJeotA  tliat  pruiwriy 
belciDft  Ui  n  romplRtc  Hkrlch  are  In-atet).  mclndisx  tlui  bwturj  or  C'bria* 
tion  ILTT',  liyniniiliijij.  oi^riiiint*  <if  the  livn  tuur  ctuel  works  of  ti»^ 
Fathum  uf  iim  Church.,  ulu.  Thv  great  tliiMlo^cal,  chrietQloKJcal,  and 
antbraiiolaKical  ooatruverviea  of  tlie  iitatoil  an  duly  nketcbod  :  aa<l  la 
all  tlie  ilctoilii  ot  hiHtorj  Uio  orpmiiung  lumil  of  n  iiis«l«r  la  ilHtUi<itlj> 
■eea,  nbapiDg  tha  tniui  of  matoriala  Into  order  and  ayatein. 

prior.  OEO.  f.  Fi&HER,  4tr  rdi«  ooiiefft.-"  Dr.  Sohaff  baa  UuiwcUf  and 
■aeecatfallT  Deeomplblied  bU  ia«fc.  The  VDlonm  arc  repute  wlUi  evMeaoM  at  m  | 
eanTol  tftidrort^<)r1itli>alaoBr«BaBtMlotDit  oxtraonUnarTBail.  we  taigfU  waj, ' 
minirpUKtl  aeqaalotaacn  wtih  tan  raoddni  lileratnro— Oerman.  Francti.  asd 
IbclUti— DiUiadeMitineiuof  etcledaiUcal  tiutorj.  TliejurcoqaallrmaTkcil  t^ 
a  tmc-ailnded,  MnaUanuoua  (lOrlt,  aa  weU  m  Br  a  luciiL  aouiaud  moOa  ot 
lircacniaUao.* 

Pnor.  ROSWILL  O.  HITCHCOCK.  0.0.  "lu  DO  oUlcr  Unslo  wort  nl 
IL9  klu<l  null  wlilvb  I  E3U  ao<|ualDI«il  will  stadcnu  and  BGtgeM  tawlcfa  Had  ae 
ranob  to  toBiruut  aud  laiurtBt  tUcm." 

DR.  JUL.  MULLER.  of  fTaUr.^-lt  li  IDs  onlr  bliton  of  tbe   flnrt  (U  ocD. 

tiu1«a  wUuti  trulv  nliiXlo*  ilio  wacu  of  Uhi  prcKut  a8«-    R  U  ticli  ta  raialu  ct 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  IN  CHRONOLOOh 

[CAL  TA8LES.    A  SynchronUlic  View  of  the  Eventi,  Charac 
tori>tios,an<l  Culture  of  each  period,  including  the  History  of 
Poltty,  Worthip,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,  together  with  two 
Supplamentary  Tablet  upon  the  ChurcH  in  America;  and  a* 
Appondix,  containing  the  lorlci  of  Councils,  Popes,  Patri' 
archs,  and    Olher   Biihopt,  and  a  full    Index.     By  the    late 
HENRY  B.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theoloel* 
cal  Seminary  of  the  City  of  Haw  York,    R«ria*d  Cdltiona 
Folio,  S9.00. 
(M 
n* 
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Rtv.  OR.  W.  a  T.  SHC0O.-"rrot  floilihli  BMerical  Tatdca  an  tb»  b«l. 
tMil  tuoiT  ut  uiaoT  laogiiaffv,    In  pr^tianna  taiUi  ■wora.wiiaaunHuktacaa 
iiewrrli.  FtoCdmlUi  >iai  (oniklMd  u»  Uk  atadiat  aaappaiMoa  tbatwlUWeC 
llb-luaKKrvLcv  hJ  lUta" 

Rev.  DR.  WiLUAM  ADAMS.— ■■  The  Ubor  rapeoded  apoa  ewa  a  woik  ii 
wmfaf.  Ma  Ha  accane?  and  oonplcMMae  <le  iHmr  •»  Hie  rflaarek  ap* 
eebataittlp  at  Ka  aolhor.  Hid  an  ea  InnloMi  MtttWiai  ta  OW  UMHWh* 


CHARLES  SCRTIiNEn'S  SOXfT 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORYOFTHE  JEWISH  CHURCH.  By 

ARTHUR  PCNRHrN  STANLEY,  D.D.  With  Map»  and  PUni. 
Mew  Edition  from  New  Plates,  with  the  author's  latest  revis* 
lofl.  Part  I. -From  Abraham  ta  Samuel.  Part  II.— Fr«m 
Samuel  to  the  Captivity.  Part  lll.-From  the  CaptUlt/ to 
the  Christian  Era.  Three  vols.,  12mo  Isold  separately),  each 
83.00. 

The  same-Westininstar  Edition.  Three  volsti  6vo  <tolii  In  lets 
only),  per  set,  S9.00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   HISTORYOFTHE   EASTERN   CHURCH 
•     With  an  introduction  on  the  Study  of  Eeetesiastieal  History, 
By  ARTHUR  PENRKYN  STANLEY,  D.O.    New  Edition  rrom 
New  Ptatei.    12rna,  32.00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  0.0.  Svo,  91.90. 

In  all  Uiat  i-unr'RniN  Uia  rxUinuiI  cFiiinurtnriiitJrai  nt  the  Mienea  end 
ponKinii iIukHI-ipcI,  Ur.  ALaulry  la  f.nUnilj  nt.  Tionin.  Ili*  bodke  are  not 
nrjf  rii'«n)s  of  hi.itoriv  nvmils,  hux,  iinimnW-il  |)lM'ircit  of  htntorte  iwettM 
eiiil  of  tl)«  ftotora  in  tliiiii,  wUlo  tlio  hutuau  uotiroa  aud  aepeds  of 
evDuta  uii  biouKht  oat  iu  bulU  uiid  full  TulicC 

THE  U)MDO^  cniTiC.— •■  Bsnwat,  eloqneBt.  iMned.  vUU  •.  (tjrlB  taal  la 
BMnTniDtii»nnaDi.biiiiurtneUiroiieh  Ua  eloqveaM  the  l«Mnne  wui  aubuata 
Ustamcaannctinr,  HrOmiar.  ,i:iii  ffivlns.  TTii  iifiiilil  iiiiliii  rmi  iiiinj  imwiiM  tMt 
glowwntiainii^poeUoDce.butiliaraaiebitailTiMlaplcioniiiiyTicbiUKi  [iuecii»llj 
trur-  Tbi'  rr-oilur  expolenoee  ao  ireBitaew.  Inr  in  cvrri  patx  nMd  larursptt 
tborc  U  sunicuiiiig  w  msage  Um  mini]  and  letKpU  ttm  dgiu." 

THE  NEW  EvcLANDER^-WcluTolbstto  erprwa  oar  xmiraUon  M  ta« 
fnee  aoid  srapblo  beeov  of  liia  My la.  Ttie  leUaUoiu  dlsannuniiUoD  in  the  lue 
dtUmpUBO  vkich  aDpcart  oo  cvisrjr  ps<e  u  tep«ctall7  rtQUUx'd  uo  incu  lopicM. 
«licrenieai]itior»iMiiIUiia  mlgb&Ki  eaxlljbc  nditaken  Uiioasi)  an  ungoardul 
•tatemccil.  Dr,  BiaaHy  li  poiKWtJ  of  tho  pitmegnalllT  of  aa  lUBiurtcsl  Moilfiiil 
Kid  irrticT-namiitj,  ;kv  btnorti^al  fteUnir,  or  ttaae.  bj  wBicb  coodltliinH  of  life 
end  tTixn  of  rtiikmalRT.  ii'mnCo  Irani  our  preeont  sapmi'^'eD,  are  vtrMl;  coi^ 
oglvcd  «f  onU  uulj  tppivuiAUtJ." 

THE  H.  V.  TIMES.— ■■  Tie  Old  TeManwDt  BWuaj  u  ...^re  jiKwatod  u  It 
sent  wee  preeentsd  iMtort  -.  wiui  to  meek  atmnam.  iHaaace  cf  aqie,  aod  iti^ 
'  mis  and  Uierarr  lUasnut  Inu.  aut  to  (peak  «C  MnUSi  Koa  oidiiuitsi  of  jnOBaieot 
Biat  not  tbeotosiaiLa  &iuai^  but  also  oniuvaled  naden  anaeralir.  aie  drawn  to  Ha 
poKd.  to  point  fit  Rirlv  II  btkce  nuik  trtib  MmvuIo;**  UlAvij  and  UM  best 
obai>i«n  tC  Fntodc" 


CHRISTIAN   EVIDENCES  AND 
HOMILETICS. 


THE  GROUNDS  OF  THEISTIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF.  By 
Prof.  GEORGE  P,  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profcisor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yxle  Coll«ge>    Crown  SvO|  92,6 

FR-OM  THE  PREFACE.--'- ThliTolmsa  embraoMBiUMiuslonvtf  UM4 
«t  bath  tutarol  and  mrt^oA  toUfUia.  PranilDonoo  la  glvao  U)  toftca  ba« 
■pwlUlourMt  atprawDCfroDitluiirMDaedtldn  irlth  moiltnt  ilw«rlM  aad  din 
fiulUdL  Ilia  atsoDiaiit  ol  aaagn,  snd  a*  tHUitux  of  evuieaonwr  dvoMru 
ralMvailiUlr.  mfnllTaosildend.  I  Iutc  noKbt  to  dlroec  tlia  raadM' Into  itnat 
antunaaii  wblcn  may  mire  w  imprrM  him  wiih  me  Unib  conaiiMd  mtM 
mtaik  tiuu  ihv  iitxiagtei  iiruof  or  CTinsiiiuilir  ta  uJlanleil  iij  OuiaOtaBj  RMlfi 
■nd  bj  Ctiru>U;iiJuin  iia  tui  cxbiinjE  Catt.  I  vcuiarci  tu  Udalga  Uu  boiM  tbal  Uiei 
tumj  derive  from  it  boido  ntd  in  alcBiius  ap  pcrplcxllics.  and  maaio  MW  Ugw  apou 
Um  uuiLrc  trr  Om  OuiMha  taJtU  auJ  lU  r<UUuu  to  lb«  ScrlpcnrM.* 

■lUUUS  M.  SCELYC.  ITratOtnt  Vf  AnUirrnt  COUfvt.~"l  tUuillml  rOMilUa) 
pecc  U  to  bu  wlao  mta  eanaiil.  aiuJ  cuiKlaclOE  to  mu  iLaiiicst  mUvX.    I  ta 
ivu  uiKjii  lu  {jubUoaUoD.  In  wtiloU  jmi  Mcnt  K>  me  tg  bare  naacnd  a  lil(ft 
iiabUc  aurvlcv.'' 

PROF.  JAMES  O.  MURRAY,  tif  frtnerlm  CDii/o>'._'-ThcTol1IID0IIU«l>banJ 

atT«aLwaiit.  ainlmcctalt  ma.    It  McmiaaDtl;  axxeii  tuiucvt  iiic  HOttow  i 
oi  Huiuc  of  uui  boA  jouns  uku.   Iu  falmua  and  uuiuJcir.  tu  kuiiUw  aod 
tn  ii|[imicDt.ltatli«vafliluiidtlDg9tinnlcniubi««ilMU— all  lAcau  qnaUtlMMI 
loraocb  aacrvloeiUidkfrMtaarvtMltu." 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ORICIH  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY.    Bf  Prof.  GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof*UM> 

of  Ecclssiarticat  History   in  Yala  College.    Svo,  now  and 
enlarged  edition,  S2.ftO. 

THCKOrtrK  AWERICAN  REVItW.-"  AUe  BUdaolloUltr  eaMTSnn  Ibr  HitptT- 
sacural  Orlglii  ol  Clirlstlaalty,  In  nludi  PtuL  Ptabcr  dlflmna  locb  eubjctxa  w 
tb»KnuliMmeM0(clie4;<iijield  JoDo.  Danriviwaf  eariraiWiu  DWwja^^ 
UutMure.  end  cue  iDTUiloai  Ui«etx  of  SirsMHi" 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.—"  BM<mtunM«i1nc«iiTnrTtviMdl»7ar  IbMIwC 

ma  a  MjlialuBlilp  no  Icm  HiiDd  and  jodicaaiBK  m  lia  i«iic  and  cstetidira  la  U 
eueiniDHiu  tltwi  It  l>  moocal  in  iia  pretaauoiu  " 

THE  •nfT»H  QUARTERLY  REVitW.---We  knuir  not  wbercllwitadal 
Ind  a  mora  natlalurtiwj  ([ulits  lu  t^latlou  totlM|cmitqDO*:ioii>  wididi  1ia*«i 
apMiwMn  me  mndaet  tU  OUrWlaii  lerelukio  and  tbo  iniMt  able  of  Mi 
tmt,  wiUils  Vb»  nwiiMty  of  lbs  |u  mill  ganmluti.'' 


cnAiiLES  scRins'Eii'fi  noys" 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  BASIS  OF  THEISM.  An  Ezamlnatlonof  the 
Peraanalily  of  Man,  to  Asc«r1aln  hit  Capacity  to  Know  and 
S«nrt  Cod,  and  the  Validity  of  th«  Princlplo  Undsrlyingtho 
DefanseofThalim.  By  SAMUEL  HARRIS.  D.O.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sytt«matle  Theology  In  Yale  College.    8v«,  S3.50. 

Dr.  Harris  embodk-a  lu  Ills  work  tho  results  of  ii'Jt  lon^  tnoilltQtiDn 
on  llie  bif^best  Itiuiuf^a,  iui:l  UU  loug  iliKL-nnHiou  iukI  |in.-M!Utiiiiou  of 
thtno  truths  in  tint  t^ltuin-riinin,  ilin  fiiadMini-nUt!  iwiutitiiiH  nru  tbor> 
ooghlj  in  hnrmony  yiith  nouTidcM  modem  tbinigbl  umI  moHh  truot- 
wortby  taodcro  kuovJcd^e. 

THE  INQCPEHDeNT.-")!  li  rar»  tliM  »  wortt,  WliJeh  U  «1  D«««M|C7,  ao 
■cvDTtlf  mo'tiphjiilcBl  IQ  bolb  topiia  vtA  ttcstmear.  !■  to  cntivuoM  bj  ttte 
VU1«0  ooliinii  1:11  null  t^r  m  mdcl>-  FulilvalHi  mind  tmm  a  IlUentl  oohtmi  at 
tmCnr  ni!i  |i3ri!lfina'«  nitii  csnild  artrinxtit  cannot  tmi  to  oomaiand  tba 
mpcnl  ol  unr  iLiiUiEiiiiUl  nf  tuu  AineUilc  vi  A(Bcstlc  tcboula.  who  will  laKa 
ttiCfiluiorc.-u1  hlioriUi'luiinario  rovlcir  tils  arstunecu.  tnrvHiipct  icicnuln^ 
nal  lOeinij  anil  ulI-iiiMnrNiIon.  hli  itorX  U  on  rJ^mllolit  ■dimIcI  foi  nolcDtUM 
mvhttlijaldMoa.  auil  itivulOKbiaa  of  ever;  coiaiiltudoiL" 

THI  t  ARTfOFO  COURANT.— "rtuTeiiior  Ilnrrtaf  liorUcoii-IIiiaa im  QQCon- 
inr'jeii.  TTla  tmm';  ot  tlin  rntirc  mtloi  tir  tnTcncm  la  •ocnmic,  poucnt,  mil 
oODAliicritto.  Ko  o1iJcctloii»  tui;  cmdcil.  No  conclnslona arc rCACbM  l>f  saJcatorf 
aovcracnks.  Tbc  diiuuhc  luirot'W  tuiil  caadorcIiitncioilM  bis  dLcusitooL  X» 
taCTc  thcifniij^l]'  KclcQtUlc  worl-  In  rlan  ur  utclbtx]  (ir  (;ilrlt  hiu  Iimd  dnne  Id  our 
Uttift.  On  iilmiiJt  svurj  pogo  one  inocla  with  cvUliaiOM  of  b  wUo  Mid  roflw- 
ilfn  rfioillnj,  nnt  only  oI  phllosopli)',  hnt  n(  potiry  ontl  Qetloa  u  well,  wtdeb. 
MUtctUHaDtllllatnliirs  the  wbaloooanuarctioaBbi.'' 

THE   SELF-REVELATION    OF  GOD.     By    SAMUEL    HARRIS, 

O.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Synematic  Theology  In  Vale  Col* 

leee*   Svo,  93.50. 

In  this  volnmo  Dr  Usfris  (iTcwmte  a  ittaUmatt  at  the  evld«n«e  of 
tb«  evieti>nt:«  of  God.  uul  at  the  rcalltjr  of  His  revelatton  of  Uiinaeir 
in  ihe  oxperipnre  or  (.-otiMrinuKaemi  or  meu.  and  th*  rerificatlon  of  thn 
aania  by  His  furthc-r  nrvclaLion  of  Iliiawlf  In  tbe  oocufUtiitiou  and 
€>n^iiit{  of  Om  ituiY«rao.  and  in  Cbriet. 

Prof.  WM.  a  T  3HE00.  D.O.,  In  nta  fraOtturtan  Jt<f?tno.— -■  Boob  a 
work  IS  not  fcrouclii  O'Ul  in  &  ilsf,  but  is  tbc  growitt  of  jtan  at  profcMlonat  aiailj 
tnll  icflcaUua.  Few  I>c«1a  cm  u|>ulucttlcs  Iibvv<  Iimd  reocntly  produovd  tbat  wEIl 
Lt  irinrc  liiIlDcntlal  iui<]  fonnnilrc  npoa  tbc-  mlDd  it  llic  ihootoglcoJ  or  pbllowplil- 
GslMoilml.  or  mom  avful.  It  IsfAlonlaudloinflDeoooopinKriu.  and  M  lulliMna* 
Utcn  tniUitutI;.  BurioiiKtr.  tud  hitodcU-" 

BISHOf»  HuRST.lD  Tftc ,V<irtf»««(<r»  Chr((Nan.tiITOaNr,'-"Wndo HOC UWW 
a  Nitter  *rovt  amonii  r«c«ni  pabllcatloita  ibau  irija  oni-IorboUdlngiiiioU  bopM 
tnd  giving  a  nvw  iri.nuiiih  to  on*^  (allh.  Thp  Ixxik  Ir  Ihnnifielil;  trvanmlle^ 
trMB.  ADid  veil  wtousbt  (hUL.   It  M  ■  valusbU  oantrtUatioa  to  oas  AnafMaa 


